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LIST  OF  PLANTS 

INCLUDED  IN  THE  FLORICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL  NOTICES  RECORDED  SINCE 
THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  “ SECOND  ADDITIONAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 
HORTUS  BRITANNICUS  ” CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

Those  species  and  varieties  marked  with  a • arc  figured  and  recorded  for  the  first  time ; and  those 
witn  a t are  recorded  for  (he  first  time,  but  not  figured  : the  remaining  names  are  introduced  on 
account  of  some  additional  information  respecting  them. 


Ranunctt/defit. 

Pjeo'sia  ^ 

Br6wn/V  | A North  America  - - 594 

Berberkcese. 

fPIMB'DlUM 

*Mus<chidnum  -AJ  Mexico  - - 520 

Tapavcricea. 

GLAU'CIL’M 

rObrum  O Greece  - - - - 46* 

Papa'ver 

amm'num  O North  of  India  - - 464 

Crucffer^t. 

£by'8imum 

Perowskidnimt  O Palestine  - - 243 

Capparidicea,  or  Sapinddce^t. 
Diplope'ltis 

HugNii  *L  L_J  Swan  River  - - 394 

Caryophylli^ctcf. 

Du'ntiics 

fcrrugineus  )£  Q>  Italy  • - • 243 

^lalvdce<g. 

Abv'tilon  _ _ __ 

fstriatum  il  - - - - syo 

3/a'lva 

ftbcida  O Nepal  - - • 596 

raauriliana  O South  Europe  - - 464 

"^Isamintte. 

Jalsami'na 

•Masters/dna  ^ Khoseea  - • 39o 

OxaUdete. 

O'XAUS  ^ 

Barreli^rf  ts.  □ Caraccas  - - 558 

Darveilidna  X lAl  - - - - 243 

Rufdcf<r. 

'^”fcrruginca  M uJ  Australia  - - 395 

Legumindsa. 

ilCA'ciA  „ 

■fcunchta  Swan  River  - - 464 

cyanophjlla  ?•  i»J  Swan  River  ^ 

•Riceana  M i 1 VanDiemcn’s  Land  559 

Baimi'NM  __  ... 

coryinbbsa  1 O East  Indies  - - 558 

forficAta  Brasil  - - - 521 

^”°*^rfiTin  iR  \ 1 Swan  River  - - 558  t39& 

Cv'Ttaus 

triflbrus  fife  Spam  • - - 390 

EDWA'BDSliS  ... 

•MHcnabfdwfl  (Ik  - - - 464 

4EY8ENIIA'RDT/.4  ..  . 

famorpholdes  ?ik  ?•  i__i  Mexico  • 395 

OOMPHOLO^BIUM 

•versicolor  • lJ 

p6ngcns  • i | K.G.S.  - - - 395 

FfiGA 

•Harrisii  J.  i_l  Mexico  - - 520 

flBO'TROPla  ^ __ 

fstri&ta  ?5fe  uJ  Swan  River  - 395 

Kennk'dy-* 

coccinea  U New  Holland  . - 395 

iupi>*i'8  . _ 

•Birkeri  O)  Mexico  - - - 596 

•Hartwfegii  O Mexico  - » - 39o 

^^^^ly^ta  North  of  India  - - 521 

“'“aurf  )U  L_l  New  Holland  - - C43 


SCO'TT/.^ 
denlkta 
ZPCHY/I 


New  Holland  • 


coccinea  lJ  Holland 

•tricolor  t i— J 

Ropicea. 

.^HY'GDALUB 

incAna  dk  Caucasus 

POTENTI'LLA 

•ha;mAlochrus  £ uJ  Mexico 
Spibjii'a 

•cuncifolia  sik  Nepal 
flaxifidra  > - - • - 

tracciniifblia  A Nepal 

PhiladelphdcetT. 

Dbi/tzm 

corymbbsa  4k  Himalayas 

Pnil.ADK'LPIIf8 

GordoniunttS  4k  California 
lAxus  iR  North  America 


Loa\sa 


Loaskeeae. 


laterltia  • D3  Tucum 
syn.  Cai6imora  laterltia. 

Voriuidcttt. 

Portula'ca  grandiflhra. 

var.  frhtila  n.  □ Mendoaa 

Creutuldcea. 

Cotylb'don  _ _ 

Sempervlvum  jjP  _Ai  E.  Caucasus 
syn.  t/robillcus  Sempervlvum 

Cacidce<c. 

Echisoca'ctus 

•.9cb|»a  a.  D Brazil 
Epiphv'lu'M 

•Russellidnttffi  £ ^ Braiil 
•Lepi'hmium 

Myosvlrus  n.  - 

syn.  Cdreus  tcnuisplnus  //aw. 

Cdrcus  Myostlrus  Sa/m^DycA. 
CkctUB  tenuis  ScAt^ 

Comp6sUie. 

fAPLOTA'XIB. 

+albc8cens  if  ?l_j  India 
•BL’RRIE'L/A[ 

•grkcilis  O California 

CENTAltBS'A 

+piilciira  O North  of  India 

Ci.sera'‘bia 

lActea  a.  i | Canary  Isles 

Da'ul/.^ 

scaplgera  jf  A Mexico 
Eurt'dia  . ^ t 

fglutiiibsa  P3k  ?M  lJ  V.  D.  L. 

Lastiie'nia 

glabrhU  O California 
syn.  Hologfmnc  glatirkta. 
Rvdbb'ck//4  , . 

•Drumm6ndi  ^ A America 

Sbnb'cio  ,,  . 

fodorktus  £ lAl  New  Holland  . 

nopulifblius 

var.  lActcus  «-  lJ  Canary  Isles 

Campanuldct£<e. 

+CODONO'P8l8 

flixrida  J O 

Getner^ecK. 

Ob'snbra  clongkta 

•frut'cb?a  » □ - - 


. 559 

- 395 

- 558 


- 597 

- 597 

- 521 

- 521 

- 521 


- 395 


- 395 

. 464 


. 396 


. 559 
. 559 

- 396 
. 243 
. 597 


. 597 

- 597 

- 464 
. 521 

- 597 

- 559 
. 396 

- 244 

- 559 

- 521 

.69, 
■ 396 
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Get.  M&rchri  A I I Organ  Mt*.  - - 5S1 

*8trfcta  £ O South  Brasil  . - 464 

EpaeridUceeL. 

E'PACsia. 

*cocclneui  A i_J  hybrid  - - 464 

impr^tM 

var.  *parvifl6ra  tk  i_J  New  Holland  - 244 
Asciepiad^iQcm. 

Cbbopb'gia 

^vinrsfblia  El  Bombay  - - 465 

IIOY*^ 

•coriicca?£a  Manilla  - -244 

G(*N/ilncs. 

Gemtm'a'/I  v6rna 

var.  «ftlba  A - - - - 597 

Cyrtandrficea. 

JEacnytik'jrrnva 

*ramo«tuimu8  £ O Khoteea  • 597 
Bignon'Acem. 

Bigno'n/^ 

Jaaroinoldes  t,  Moreton  Bay  • 597 
syrk  TVcomayasminoldca  G.  Don. 

Sesdmeof. 

Tourrb'ttm 

^ppicea  A O Peru  • . 559 

Convoivuldeea. 

Ipomcb'a 

flongifbUa  A A - - >559 

Boragindeea. 

Ctnoglossum 

*c«le«cineum  ^ Q>  North  of  India 
fglochidi&tum  £ A India 


ONO'ttMA 

setbsum  £ ^ 


Ruaiia 
SoUtndeea. 


Sola'ncm 

■f<Andidum  il  □ Mexico 

ScrophiUarlne4g . 

AjfOBLO^SJA 

•Girdner^  4>  O Pernambuco  - 

LlNA^aiA 

delphinibldes  Q)  Russia 
Pbntstbmon  bartAtus 

var.  *c4meu8  ^ A fMexico  - 
ySRO'NICA. 

?*dtosiniefb1ia  Jt  V.  D L. 
ffonndaa  ft  V.  D.  L. 

LabidLe. 

Nb'pbta 

saWisefblla  £ A Himalayas 

Sa'lvia 

arg^ntea  ^ A Crete 

fconfertiflbra  ? \ | Rjo  Janeiro 

fMoorcroRi'ilnn  £ A India 

\erbendcfa. 

f^BBE'NA 

•officiniilt-Tenbia  £ A hybrid 
Mt/oporinc<t. 

Stbnochi'lus 

finc&nus  ft  ^ew  Holland  - 
longifblius  ft  New  Holland 

AcaaMdr.T. 

tASTERACA'NTHA 

flongifbUa  £ \ 1 Egypt 

Riti'll/v8 

tciliatiflbra  ?£  El  Buenos  Ayres 
TnuNBB'ao/x 

Hawtaynedna  %_  CD  Nepal 
Amaranthdcea. 

•TaicHi'Niuji 

*alopecurb'idcum  ^ New  Holland 
Begonikeets. 

Bzao'siA 

parvifblia  «.  Q C.  G.  H. 

^sinuUa  ft  l__J  - 

Poij/gondeea. 

PoiV'OOJftJM 

amplexicadle  P£  ?C]  India  . 


465 

598 

- 521 

- 559 

- 598 

- 559 

- S45 

. 465 
. 465 


• 521 
. S96 
- 596 


- 598 


' 560 
- 560 


560 
245 
. 521 


245 
• 396 


• 521 


Prottkeem. 

Obbvi'lle^ 

fThelemonidnn 


New  Holland  465 


Pinelb'a 

Hendersbni 
fprostrita  : 


TAjrmeArdcvvr. 


J K.  O.  S.  - 
New  Zealand 


ArtttolocMiAcete. 

ABiaTOLO'CUIA 

♦hyperbbrea  ^ ? India 

Urticete. 

Galactode'ndron 

mile  J O Caraccas 
Orchiddcca. 

fAOANI'SIA 

fpulchblla  £ EJ  Demerara 

^ivoR.e'ctfjf 

tarmeniacum  « E Sierra  Leone 
*crumen4tum  £ El  Ceylon 
Blb't/h 

•Parkinsbni  A O Mexico 
TankervflUcp  A IZD  China 
Brasato'lvI 

•cuspidita  jg  17^  Trinidad 
tgladca  £ E)  Vera  Crus 
Burlinuto'n/^ 

*macul&ta  £ El  Brasil 
Cattle'y-4 

citrina  E Mexico 
Grdhami  £ E Mexico 
fsup^rba  £ E British  Guiana 
CiRRHft'A 

fusco-lOtea  £_E  Brasil 
fsacc^ta  £ E) 

CiRBHOPE'TALUM 

4fimbriitum  £ (E  Bombay 
fniitans  £ E Manilla 
CtSLO'OYNB 

Gardnen'dnn  £ El  Khoseea 
focclldta  £ E India 
Corya'nthbs 
macuMta 

* var.  *PArkeri  £ fTCI 
Cymbi'dium 

fblcolor  £ E Ceylon 
tiridlfblium  £ 17^ 

CVRTOCHrLUM 

tstelldtum  £ fTTI 
Dendro'biuu 

*am(e'num  £ E Nepal 
aureum 

var.  •pdllidum  £ E Ceylon 
tbicameritum  £iAl  India 
tCalbyf  £ E lUawarra 
tcomplandtum  £ E 
tcrasiulaefbUum  £ E Blue  Mntns. 
*crumenktum  Ceylon 

telongdtum  £ E)  Brisbane  River 
formbsum  £ E Khoseea 
tHeyneunwm  £ 17^  Bombay  . 
*Jcnkln8«  £ El  Gualpra 
tiingusfbrme  £ E N.  S.  W.  , 
tmacroph^llum  £ E Manilla 
tMxlonf  £E  Khoseea  - . 

*P£xtoni  £ E Pondooah 
tpugioniWrme  £ E Illawarra 
t?  pygmsB'um  £ E Illawarra 
fteretifblium  £ E N.  S.  W. 


245 
- 465 


- 245 


- 399 

> 560 

- W 

> 465 

> 247 

• 247 

. 399 

- 522 

- 521 

- 398 

• 399 

• 3i*8 

- 561 

- 561 

- 560 

• 399 

- 247 


E Moreton  Bay 
Moreton  Bay 


ttctragbnum  , 
tt6rtile  £ E 
tDlCH£*^ 

tochrdcea  £ E Demerara 
Epide'.ndrum 

tCandbllei  £ E Mexico 
tglum&ceum  £ E Brasils 
E'ria 

•fcrruglnea  £ E CalcutU 
Gonoo'r^ 

•fblva  £ E Mexico 
tnigrlta  £ E 
Goo^dbr>( 

trubiednda  £ E Manilla 
syn-  NeOtUa  rubicunda  BUtme. 
Govz'nia 

tlagenbphora  £ E ^ 


. 560 

- 399 

- £47 

- 399 
. 561 

- 247 

- 622 

- 247 

- 248 

- 248 

- 247 

• 248 

- 247 
> 398 

- 465 

• 247 

- 396 

- 396 

• 561 
. 248 

- 247 

- 247 

- 247 

- 247 

- 466 

• 463 

- 399 

- 398 

- 560 

- 522 


- 399 
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LIST  OF  PLANTS  MENTIONED  OR  TREATED  OF. 


Isocbi'lus 

tUvidus  ^ E]  Mexico  ... 

Lub'lm 

^Ibida  jfi  E]  Oaxaca 
auturan^s  Mexico 

•furfurtcca  ^E]  Mexico 
tInaj^iU•  A ^ Mexico 
Lepto'tbs  bicolbr 

var.  *gIaucophflla  £ E Organ  Mtx  • 

fMALACRB'NlA 

fclaviLta  E Rio  Janeiro 

Maxilla'ria 

flentigindsa  £ E BraxU 

Mormo'dbs 

pardlna  ^ E Oaxaca  • 

Octome'sia 

ftrident&ta  £ E Demerara 

Odontoglo'ssum 

cord^tura  £ E Mexico 
•R6mi  £ E Mexico  ... 
Onci'dium 

*c6ncoIor  £ E Organ  Mountains  . 
Ibridum 

var.  *Henchmani  ^ E Mexico 
papilio 

var.  *limbdtum  E - - 

pulvin^itum  Hraril 

*refl6xum  jJTE  Mexico 
fsanguincum  £ f7^  La  Guayra 
•trulliferum  i7^  Brazil 
■hinic6rne  ^ E Rio  - 
Onv'chium 

*crumen&tum  £ E Ceylon 

Pha'iub 

fWcoIor  £ E Ceylon 
grandifblius  A (2S  China! 

•Walllchii  £ E Khoscea  * 599  t 
Puolido'ta 

farticuUta  £ E India 

Polysta’chya 

faff  Inis  £ E Sierra  Leone  - > : 

Saccola'bium 

calceol&re  ^ E Khoseoa  - . , 

fmicr^inthum  jg  E ~ 

Sarcochi'lus 

'H>livdceu8  £ E New  Holland  - : 

Saty'rium 

•er^ctum  tf  E C.  G.  H.  - - ; 

ScAPaYOLo'ms 

fstilldta  £ E Demerara  - . ; 

SciiOMBi/RaK//«  marginata 

var.  *pfetalis  scpalisque  immargioMU 
£ E Surinam  - • * : 


STANIIo'PEyl 

*maculbsa  ]£  E Mexico 
ocul&ta 

var.  fBarker^na  £ EMexico  • 
Triooni'dutm 

tfenuc  £ E Trinidad 
yA^SDA 

'fcong^sta  E Ceylon 

\ridice<e. 

Cao'cCB 

*s^i68us  tf  Britain 
GLAOrOLl’A 

»raradsus  i_J  C.  O.  H. 

Hismodordeeit. 

CONO'STTLIS 

t^dncca  ]£  \__\  New  Holland  - 
Amaryllidiices. 

AgaVr 

Saponaria  E Foru 

Alstrieme'r/<4 

*acutifblia>aurca  E hybrid 
CoopE'a/^ 

pcdunculhta  E Texas 

SCttPTB.\'.NTHC9 

Drummbndi  tf  E Texas 

AspModeideea. 

Daubb'nYvI 

•Wiva  tf  i_J  Madagascar 
Uliacett. 

*elegans  ^ j_]  Mexico 
Ll'LiUM 

aurlntium  ^ Italy 
Thunbergfdntfm  ^ A Japan  . 

TuHpIces. 

Fhitilla'ria 

racembsa  tf  A Pyrenees 
Melan/A^ce^* 

•Asagr^'vI 

*ot!icin^lU  tf  E Mexico 
Helo'.nias 

officinale  E Mexico  • 
Pera'trum 

*officinAle  tf  \ I Mexico 

Aroidciff. 

Cala'dwm 

petioIMum  A □ Fernando  Po  . 
segulnum  tL  E America 
syn.  Dieflbnbhchto  seguina 


LIST  OF  PLANTS. 

MENTIONED  OB  TREATED  OF  IN  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 


Dst  of  Plants  which  suffered  during  the 
Winter  of  1837-38  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden  . . - • - 57 

List  of  Plants  which  suffered  during  the 
Winter  of  1837-38  at  Munich  - - 61 

Baron  von  Karwinskt’s  Catalogue  of  Mexican 
Cicti  - ...  - 156 

A List  of  the  Plants  introduced  into  the 
Garden  of  Desio,  near  Milan  • • 191 

List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  cultivated 
in  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  with  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Winter  of  18-T7-38  on  them  . 231 
List  of  the  Conifers  described  in  the  Pine- 
/um  fVoburn^nse  ...  266 — 275 
Baron  do  Secret’s  List  of  Coniferous  Trees 
in  his  Pinetum  at  Beernem,  near  Bruges  . 326 
Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  Crats'gus  in  the 

/i'bies  cephaldnica  126.  130.  265  Ab.  exc^lsa 
(see  Ptcea  cephaldnica.]  MenzidsiV 

communis  var.  p^ndiila  130  nobilix 

Dougl&sfi  264, 265.  370.  429.  orientilis 

^7. 667  pectinkta 


Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  given 
in  their  Catalogue  for  1836;  with  some 
Additions  - - - - 413 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties 
of  Cratai'gus  described  in  the  Arboretum 
Britanntcumt  with  the  Names  which  are 
appended  to  the  Specimen  Plants  of  these 
Sorts  in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges . . . - . 414 

List  of  Plants  introduced  during  the  Year 
1838  into  the  Garden  of  M.  Ulrich,  at  Milan  420 
Mr.  M*Nab's  List  of  Plants  for  growing  in  a 
portable  Conservatory  ...  487 
Mr.  Cameron’s  List  of  Trees  that  have  nu 


. 225  /ftx  Pintdpo  - - 163 

• 265  religiosa  ...  626 
. 265  SmithMfio  . • 265 

- 225  WebWdna  - - 683 

» 201  Abiitiion  striktum  - - 3^ 
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UST  OF  PLANTS  MENTIONED  OR  TREATED  OF, 


Acicisi  aflinii 

CUD^U 

cyannph^llB 

difTi^aa 

FamcMuiMi 

guimnlfera 

Jitiibrissin 

latir>lia 

LUfdeck  • 

niI6tica 

Ric^dna 

Segai 

Sopkdra 

ttricta 

A'cer  crtticum 
granat^Die 
lobitum 
LobdUi 

macropbfllum  ■ 


- 576 

. - 464 

. 3!>5 

- 575 

- 610 
. 610 
- 101 
. m 
• 610 
. 610 

- 559 
. 610 

- - 575 

• - 575 

- 67 

- 338 
. 67 

- 67 
• 66.  670 


monspeasuUnum  - - 338 

neapoUtknum  - - 67.338 

nlffrum  - • 66 

obi6ngum  - - 113 

penniylvanicum  • - 67 

PaeOdo.  PI6tanui  - 318. 449 
lutcaccna  - > 449 

aacchftrinum  • - 513 

Utiricuro  - • - 66 

Acroph^llum  venbium  - 71 
Acr6cttchum  l^ptophf  Hum  183 
Adiinia  cyAnea  - - 581 

Adansdnia  digitAta  • - 145 

A^ridea  afTlne  - - 138.  337 

Aachyn&nthus  grandifldriu  73 
ramoaiaslmua  - - 597 

Siculus  HippocAatooum  - 
JEthdria  occ  61ra  . - 80 

AganUia  pulchclla  • • 399 

AgapAnthus  umbelldtua  430.475 
A^ve  am«hcAna  - • 183 

plidIttUa  • • > 

SaponAria  81.  339.  531.  598 
AiUintus  glandulbia  66,  67.  31H 
illlfina  pamaaaiaelblia  - - 181 

Plantdgo  • • 184 

J'lnufl  barMta  • >39 

oordAta  - • - ^ 

oordifblia  • *39 

aubcordAta  * >39 

illop«cArua  nlgricana  - 301 

Alo^ain  citriodbra  • >114 

mddia  - • 1^ 

AlitramAna  acutifblia  aA« 

rea  ...  598 
Althiea  fnitex  - - 115 

Amar^lHa  calyptrAta  - - 531 

regins  - 475 

Ameiunchirr  vulgiha  - 297 

A'mmi  VisnA^a  - • 159 

Araphicomc  argAU  - - 532 

ilm^gdaluf  commAnis  - 66 
incAna  - - - 597 

pAmila  - . 456. 575 

•ibiriea  - - * ^ i 

>4m^ria  pol^gama  - . 1^  ! 

AnacArdium  oceidenUIel45.531  | 
Jaagillit  PhilHps/i  • • 430  , 

Andrumcd«  Aypndidct  • 456  I 
•quarrbaa  - . 456 

.inemdnc  coronAria  > - 183  ' 
Angelbnia  G&nlnerj  • 598  ' 
Angrce'eum  armenlacum  . 5W  , 
AnigozAnthua  coccineaf  • 80  I 
flirida  var.  blcolor  . ^ I 
Anitna  aquambaa  • . 332 

Anbtia  ciliolbaa  . - 244 

^'nthemia  nbbilii  - >67 

.inthf  Ilia  te4edAnaU  - . 338 

Aplotixis  albAacena  • 597 

AponogAton  diatAchyon  - 577 
AquUdgia  canadAnaia  > • 182 

TulgAria  - • 182 

i4'rachis  hvpogn'a  - 250.  330  i 
AraucAria  braailiAna  - 392.  658. 

670 

CunninghAm/i  - • 670 

DombAyi  • - 577 


Ar.  exc51aa  . • ~ I 

imbricata  - 265.  370.  459. 

524.  I 

yi'rbutui  iindrichnc  > 59.  234. 

512.  576 

dcnaidbra  - -147 

b^brida  - <•  576 

procAra  - - 577.  670 

6’*nedo  - 59.  119.  575,  576 
t^ncdo  rbbra  • -59 

^rctoitiphyloa  myrtifblia  - 583 


pAngena 
Arica  montAna 
ArenAria  grandi6bra 
vfriatoibchia  cilibaa  - 
hyperbbrea 
acmpcrvirena 
alpho 
trilobAta 
tomcntbaa 
AriatotAlia  3/<icoui 
Arpophfllum  spicAtum 
Arracacha  eaculenta  - 
ArtocAnmt  indaa 
intcgrifblia  • 
.iTnim  DracOuculua  - 
triphfllum 
i|r6ndo  arcnAria 
I^onax 

Am^tk'o  offlcinAlia  - 
i4acleplaa  giganUa 
Aapldium  nevad6nac  • 
AateracAntha  longifblta 
.,4'at«r  caaaiaribicua  - 
^icoldea 

AtraphAxia  undulAU 
Athklia  c6mpta  > 
Awdna  aatlva  - 
A6euba  japtjnica  - 
AiAlea  coccfnca 
Indica  Alba  - 
/edifblia 
plusnicea 

pdntica  . • • 

aincnsia  - 

.SaUamlna  Maatontdfia 
Barbac^nul  excAaaa  > 
Bauhlm'a  corymbbaa  - 
forficAla  - 
Begbnia  roacroph^Ua  • 
parvifblia 
ainuAta  - 

BenthAmia  fVagifera 
B^rbfris  ^petrifblia  • 
ilicifblia  . 

TulgAria 
Bcaaera  elegana 
i?etula  Alba 
intermdilia 
jorullAna 
papyrAcea 

BiO'cnaria  yiongicOmia 


• 626 1 

- 145 1 

- (fef) 

- 75 

- 24,5 

- 5761 
. 6!), 

- 39,  40 

- 60' 

- 58.577 

0 - 136, 

- - 113 

- 332 

- 250.  332 

- 47 
• 260 

- 29« 

- 183 

. - 40(1 

- 145 
. 340 

la  - 560 

- 73 

- - 115 

- 343 
> 394 

- 163 
- 59.  289 

- “U? 

- 431.  575 

- 234 

- - 234 
. 326  347 

• 234 
\a  - 395 


. 3921 

- 558 

- 521 

- 626 
. 245 

- 396 
- 59.  576 

- 577 

- 693 
. 121 

• 400 
255.2.58 

- 258 

- 626 

• 513 

I BiO'cn^fia  yion^cOmia  - 79 

I Bignbnr<i  grandiflbra  - - 575 

I ^aaminbldca  - - 597 

radlcana  - - • 475 

I BillardidrA  longiflbra  - 575 

BlAtia  Parkinabni  • - 465 

! TankervUhVv  - - 247 

Bolboph^llum  cAaeum  - 578 

! cupreum  - - - 80 

I BonAt^a  apecibaa  - 207.  581 
j BorAsaus  OabeUifbmiif  - 253 

I Borbm'a  denticulAta  - • 430 

I BrabAJum  atellAtum  - 343 

I Braaavbla  cuapidAta  - - 247 

I glauca  - • 399 

I grandidbra  - - - 136 

' Martidna  - .80 

BrAaara  maculAta  - * 207 

BriuxcM.  iinAnaii  . • 162 ' 

I BrAxia  integrifblia  . - 145 

aarratifblia  - • 145  > 

Brotnblia  Pinguin  - • 159 

Brouaaonbtm  {>apyrifera  60.  2.53  I 

BrugtnAnara  ...  666 . 
cocciiiea  • - 645  ^ 

Idtoa  - - • 199  i 


Br.  prolifrra  . . 1 

aanguinca  . 1 

fuavdoleiis  • . ( 

WcymAiuVi  . • ] 

Brun»TlgiVi  Joaephln^r  - i 

Huddle/i  globbaa 
AuiiumoorydAlinum  - t 

nivAle  - . . i 

Burlingtbn^a  maculAta  - I 

Hurribwa  grAcilia  . • t 

Hutinia  bunibldef  • •i 

2?uxua  balcArica  - • 60.  f 

acmpervlrcna  • . i 

CActua  chilenaia  - • 1 

chinAnata  . . - 1 

coauimbAna  . • 1 

(naica  . - . j 

Ji'iikinabnif'  - . 4 

OpOntia  . . .4 

Ca/Adium  pctiolAtum  - 4 

acgulnum  . -4 

CalAmpeha  acAbra  . • it 

Calaiidrinia  dUcolor  - S 

grandidbra  • • S 

Calanthe  vcratnfblia  - 2 

r&Ila  eethiupica  - 67.  170.  ( 

Caliittdmon  lancoolAtiu  - 5 

CAllitris  cuprcuif«'>rmia  • 5 

Calibna  vult^ria  Alba 
('alochbrtui  Iblcua  . - 1 

CalothAmnua  clavAta 
CamAlUa  euryuldea  - - 4 

japbnica  . . -5 

Chandidrii  • - 1 

Colvlllitf  . . 1 

Fafriei  . - I 

Gray’a  inTincible  • 1 

hbrrida  . - 1 

imbricAta  - - 1 

Juliana  . - 1 

Lady  Eleanor  Camp- 


bell . . - 198 

KairiiiVifia  . 

reticulAta  - - 196 

Camerkria  latifbUa  - - 145 

CampAnula  frAgilia  - 2C6,  2(/7 
gargAnica  . - 430 

CAnna  gladca  - . 255 

C'Annabia  aatlva  var.  gigantda 

301 

CApparia  apiabaa  . .122 

Capaella  bOraa  paatbria  - 193 

C’ardAmine  amAra  . - 457 

CArica  PapAya  - - 145.  332 

(.Arlla/i  acanthifblia  - 183 

Carmiebadha  auatrAlia  . 113 

CArpiiiua  .^Atulua  - -318 

oricnlAUs  - . 318 

Timinca  ...  2^ 
CArya  oUvsfbrmia  . . 424 

I>orclna  ...  424 
Carybta  Arena  - - 145 

C'Aaaia  fistula  - - .610 

Sefnaa  - . 610 

CatdljM  syringitttWdL  60.  66.  100 
Cataaetum  atrAtum  • .77 

cltrinum  ...  533 
pomiferum  - - 77 

CaltlAya  cltrina  . ■ 521 

ForbAaii  - 4^ 

guUAlavar.  Ruaaellidiia  76 
intermddia  . - 47 

PerrlnM  ...  246 
auperba  - - - 3^ 

Ceanbthua  africAnua  • I14 

6'Adrua  Deoddra  61.264, 265. 4^. 

667 

LibAni  - 193.  265.  Sia  459 

CenUurAa  pOlchra  . . 464 

CAraaua  Lauroccrasua  - 58.  577 

lusitAnica  - - 58.  .576 

Ccratbnia  Silioua  - 99.  251.  610 
Cerbera  TheveUa  - .145 

Cercis  canadentia  - - 66 

5iliquA»trum  - - 66 

Cbreua  luixAnua  - . 155 

dageliifbrmia  - 84.  86.  157 


pomiferum 
CaltlAya  cltrina 


XIV  LIST  OF  PLANTS  MENTIONED  OR  TREATED  OF. 


C^.  granili(16mi  « • 176 

Ho6kcrl  . - .622 

Jamaricu  . - 391 

pentagdnuf  . . 390 

phyllanlh51de«  • • 84 

quadrangulkrli  - . 390 

senilis  - 46.  148.  649,  550. 

580 

sdpium  ...  155 
sp^ioaisslmus  - . 22.  84 

tetragbnus  • - 176 

trigbnus  ...  390 
triangularis  . • 390 

Cerop^^a  sincaefMla  . - 4^ 

Chanu^ops  hOmilis  . 319 

Cheil&nthus  farindsa  ■ . 626 

CheirdstylU  parvifldra  . 246 
ChelOne  barbdta  - - 245 

Chlors'a  lonnbracteiti  . 76 
Chordtis  glanca  . - 82 

Chor6zema  Dicksbnri  13.5.  581 
v^rium  . - 395. 5.58 

Clcer  arietlnum  - >102 

ClchOrium  /'ntybui  - .162 

Cineraria  bicolor  - - 430 

(?)  briUnnica  - . 430 

crugnta  - . 65.  135 

Slogans  - . >431 

fortnusa  • .199 

l&ctea  t.  . . . 621 

lankta  . . .65 

leuc5nthema  . - 693 

maritima  - .59 

plcta  ...  430 
populifblia  - .65 

purpOrea  - - 430 

spl8ndcns  - .431 

■uperba  ...  410 
Waterhouiidna  - - 431 

Clrrhs'a  f\isco-liltea  398 

saccita  ...  561 
iristls  - - - 202 

\1ridi.purpilrea  var. 

Frjdna  - . 247 

Cirrhopetalum  flmbriitum  561 
niitans  ...  500 
Clstiu  scabrbsus  - >58 

vaginitus  - - 58 

GtriiUus  am&nis  . - 342 

cilfbr  - . 312 

(Tlematis  asdrea  - . 45 

csrQlea  - >43 

integrifbUa  • >116 

monUna  - - 576 

tricolor  . . 430 

Clcrod^ndrum  ;rfilom5)def  583 
O^thra  alnifblia  - - 59 

Oiinthui  puniceus  - - .58 

(jliuin  4ll)a  . - 145 

Cocc6Ioba  uvlfera  . >155 

Cbcot  aculekta  • - 145 

Codondpsii  Ibrida  • - 597 

Costeb6gyne  /4quifblium  . 572 
Cori6gyne  Gardueridmt  * 3% 
ocell4ta  - . 247 

ovilis  - - - 78 

prae'cox  - - 256 

WamchiAiwi  - 78.  247 

C6!chicum  autumndle  • . 475 

Colldtiir  hdrrlda  • • 577 

ColMnsia  hctcroph^lla  . 74 
Cologdnia  pulcb411a  - > 243 

Combr^um  purpbreum  - 43 
Comparettin  cocclnea  . 79 
ConOstylis^dncea  - • 466 

Conv61vulus  Batdtas  - 162.  330 
‘ 610.  614 

• 58 

- 456 

- 338 

• 388 
- 42.  575 

> 94 

- 395 
- 42.  94 
• 42.  94 

- 94 


C6rdrVi  M^xa 
Cori^ria  rrayrtilblia 
C'6rnu9  canadensis 
Coronllla  crioc^rpa 
squamkta 
Corrs'a  ilba 
cordkta 
fcrru^nca 
Milnerti 
pulcheila 
rbsea 


Co.  riifa 
speci6sa 
Virens 

Coryiathes  macuikta 
Pirkerl  - 
specibsa 

C6ryius  Coldma 
l&cera 

C6rypha  cerifera 
umbracullfera  . 

Cotonekster  acuminkta 
afflnis 
denticulkta 
Fontandsi'a 
granatensis 
microph^lla 
NumtnuUria  . 
rotundifblia 
unifldra 
U’va  6rsi 
vulgdris 

Cotyledon  3empervlvum 

Crkuula  coccinea  . 

Cratc''gus  /rpiifbliaj  - 
arbutinUia 
Axarblus  . • 

brizina 
carolinikna  • 
Cclsfdmz 
cerasifera 
coccinea 
cordkta 
Cr6s.^lii 
Dougnisft 
elli|»tica 
criocirpa 
flkva 

granatensii 
ncteroph^lla  . 
iiiclsa 
indcntkta 
lacinikta 
linekris  • 
marocc^na 
melanockrpa 
mexickna 
mon<jgyna 
nigra 
Olivdria 
Olivcn'dms 
ovklis 
orientkiis 
Oxyackntha 
pras'cox  . 
pentkgyna 
prc'cox 
prunilTilia 
Fyracintha 
pyracanihifblia 
pyrifdlia 
qiiercifblia 
zalicifbUa 
sibtrica 
splendent 
tanacetifblia 
virglnica 
WatsoniAfia 
xanthockrpa 
Zdboub 

Crluuin  canaliculklum 


- 42 
. 42.  94 

- 42 
var. 

- 560 
. 43 

- 236 
. 2H 

- 694 
. 145 
. 67 

- 67 

- 626 

- 338 

- 338 

- 315 

- 67 

- 59 

- 67 

- 370 
59 

559 
205,206 
. 518 
. 518 

• 413 
. 180 

- 413.  518 

- 618 

• 518 

- 413.  518 

. 518 
. 413.  518 
. 518 
. 66.  413.  518 

• 413 

• 518 
- 338 

59.  3S8.  518 
. 518 


478 
. 518 

• 413 

• 413 

- 413 
- 147.  518 

.413 

- 518 

- 518 
. 413 

- 413 
. 511.518 

. 66 

- 59 

- 66 
> 66.  413 

- 413 
> 66 

- 518 

- 518 

- 518 

- 413 
. 518 
. 518 
. 518 
. 518 

- 180 
. 413 
. 180 
- 169 


Crucus  Ikcteus  var.  tutescens5% 


sped  ds  us 
Crotalkria  arborescent 
Cucifera  thebkica 
Cuc6rbita  CitruUtu 
Lagenaria 
Cunninghkmta 


466 
342 
- 609 
. 102 
102 


lanceolkta  193. 

243 


sinensis  ...  575 
Ciiphea  Melvflla  - - 205 

Cupressus  horizontkiis  - 101 
peiidula  . . 61.  255 

pyramidkiis  > . 101 

sabinoldcs  - * ISO.  S41 

semi)erv^rens  - 255.  571 
sein|)crTirens  horizontk. 
lis  - . - . 701 


Cu.  sinensis  . . 117 

thurifera  . . 129  241 

CvaneUa  lOtea  . • >534 

(yeas  rerolDta  - . 192 

Cycnbches  chlorochllon  137.337 
ventriebsum  - - 47 

Cydbnia  japbnica  . - 459 

Cymbidium  blcolor  - - 399 

crassirbliura  - - 205 

eiegans  . > - 337 

f'ridifblium  - - 247 

sindnsc  . - • 2(/7 

Cynogl6ssuro  ceelestineum  - 465 
glochidiktum  . - 598 

Cypnonkma  Loddiges/nnwm  138 
Cypress  of  Mistra  - - 697 

Cypress  of  Somma  > 192.  699 
Cyrtochllum  stellktum  > 399 
^rtopbdiutn  punetktum  - 336 
Cytisus  alplnuB  - .115 

/.abtirnum  . . 122 

multifldrus  . - 58 

purpbreui  - - 122.  315 

/fhraodkphne  - - 454 

jcopkrius  . .58 

trinbrus  . . 395 

WeWdnii  - - 630 

Dihlin  scapigera  . . 597 

Ddmmaray  sp.  - - 296 

orientkiis  - - 396 

Diphne  coUlna 
Laureola 
Mnircum 
pbntica 
Datura 

Stratnbnhjm 
Daubenya  fCilva  - 

Dcndrbbium  araoe'num 
aureum'var.  |ikllidum 


. 60 


. 60 
. 666 
. 343 

- 599 
. 561 

- 247 

bicameratum  - - 522 

ccruiesccns  . 137.  337 

complanktum  • . 243 

crassulasfblium  - * 243 

chrysknthum  > >47 

crumenktum  - - 247 

elongktum  - - 243 

flmbriatum  - - 581 

formbsiim  - - 247 

Heynednum  • • 398 

JenkinsiY  - . 465 

lingucefbnne  - . 247 

macro}>h51tum  • - 398 

Pkxtoni  - . 396 

pugioz)if6rme  > . 248 

pygms'um  - - 247 

seedndum  - - 47 

spccibsum  - - 148 

sulcktum  . - 76 

teretifbUum  . . 247 

tetragbnum  - « 247 

tdrtile  - - - 247 

Debtzia  sekbra  - >59 

Diknthus  ferrugfneus  « 243 

Dichsc'a  ochrkcea  - - 466 

Dictkmnus  klbus  • * 202 

Digitalis  lacinikta  . 339 

Diosedrea  satlva  • 193.  330 
Diosp^ros  Lbtus  - >66 

Diplacus  glutinbsus  . 347 

puniceus  - 347 

Dl]>Iup6ltis  HugkUl  • 394 

Di|dotfe'nia  Dampikn'  . . 46 
DUa  graminifblia  * - 536 

grandiflbra  • - 536 

Doryknthes  exccisa  41.  422.  .530 

Duva6a  dependent  . . 122 

ovkta  - - - 577 

Echinocketus  centetdria  - 522 
cornigera  . • 160. 550 


Ottbnts 
Sebpa 
Sellow/dnn 
Echindpsis  multiplex 
E'chium  kibicans 
I^wkrds/a  grandiflbra 
Macnat»dna 
Elc'is  guineensis 


- 86 

- 396 

- 522 
. 522 
. 339 

- 58 
• 464 
. H5 
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FUdtr^tum  ipecUbUe 
S'Ittbu  - g«DicuUitus  “ 
Edb&nthua  quinqueftdnu  - 
E'pacrii  ceriobra 
cocclneiu 
heteronbma 
impr^iM 
T«r.  parviflbra 
nivilfia  . . - 

puIcb^lU  - 
pdngenB  • • 

rocea  • - • 

TarUbilU 

Epid^ndrum  alitum  - 
calambrium 
Canddllei’ 
cochleiitum 
craMifbUum 
glumiceum 
macrochllum 
primiilinum  - • ic 

^ionen* 
tiblcinii 
uniflbnim 
Epira'a  rbpens 
FpiRkbium  nirabtum 
Fpimddium  Mus«chidi«tfm  • 
Efriph^Uum  Alteosteioii  • 
Ru*aeUid»tfm  • - 

tpecioilsaimum  • 
truDcitum 
EpithdciA  gUdca 
£rgot«tea  ab6rtaiu  • • 

ETria  ferruginca 
Erica  abidtina 
acuminata 

arbdrea  ... 
Archdria  • . 4QS, 

&rdaiaj  > > 

Mcolor  . . . 

Bowiadna 

c^ffya  ... 

carinita  . . . 

eerintbbldes  lup^rba  • 

coDCinna 

Coventrjdfui 

CTllndrica 

EwerdMA 

floribbnda 

fblgida  - 


fulaida 

gruilif  - m 
grandiflbra  - • 4C 

grandinbta 
hirtbta  - 
hirta 

bf  brida  naijor  . 

im^acena 

LinnedM 

mammbsa 

muBchria 

mut&bilU 

odbra  rbsea 

pelldcida 

Peredluta 

penpicua 

perqrfcua  lAna  . 

pre'grumt 

propendens 

pteudo-veaUta 

icahritiacula 

«c(qAria 

trfcolor  var.  aup€rba 
tubifldra 
umbell^ta 
Tentricbaa 
rentricbaa  &lba 
ventricbaa  er6cta  - 
r^rnix  cocctnea  > 
▼ersicolor 
verticill&ta  nbva  . 
▼estita 
vircacens 
viridifldra 
Er^ngium  glaci^le 
Eriobotrya  )ap6nica  . 
Erdpblia  Tulf^ria 
Er^fimuro  PerowtkidntMN 


- 117 
. 402 
. 184 

402,403 

- 402 
. 403 
. 402 

- 402 

- 402 
i • 402 

- 402 

- 402 

- 430  ' 

- 402 

- 403  ^ 

- 403 
402,403 
402.  430  I 

• 40.3 


Eacalldnid  gland  ulbia  - 577 
rubra  - - • 577 

Eucal^ptiu  alplna  - • 575 

Eugdnia  Jimoo*  - 250.  332 

I MlchdlfJ  . - 332 

I pedunculkta  - - 332 

' Eudnymut  europa'ua  - 281 
Euphdrbia  amy^albldea  - 124 
Char&cias  • - 124 

jacquint<^/f5ra  • • 199 

paluBtrU  ...  124 
ap«cib«a  ...  430 
spl^ndcna  ...  583 
venbta  - . - 124 

Eur^bia  giutinbaa  - - 659 

EyaenhirdUa  amorpholdea  395 
Fabi&na  imbrickta  - - 430 

/^gua  obtlqua  ...  693 
Ferula  neapoUtkoi  > >87 

tiagitAna  - . . 67 

Feituea  elemental  - . 339 

dl^ana  ...  340 
granatcniia  - . 340 

indigeata  ...  (HQ 
Psendo^akia  - . 340 

rivulkria  ...  340 
FicAria  grandiflbra  - > 184 

ranunculbldea  - - 184 

Flcua  CAhea  . • - 60 

religibaa  . - 253 

atipuUta  . . • 319 

Fontandam  phillyrebldea  • 60 
FrAxinus  excAlaior  . 123.  571 
cxcAUior.  pdndula  ad> 
presaa  - - 124 

tentiacifblia  > 123.  575 


oxycAri>a 
oxyphylla 
rostrAta  - 
FritillAria  racembsa 
FAchiio  Brewatdrii 
cylindtAcca  - 


- 47.  430.  530 


I fdlgida  fup^rba  . . 530 

I globbsa  - - - 430 

I globbaa  rokjor  - - 430 

> grkcilia  • - .59 

grandiflbra  - - 530 

j grandifldra  mAxima  - 530 

longiflbra  . > *59 

niajdatica  - - 530 

I multifldra  crecta  > • S-)0 

pendula  tcrmlnkUa  . 530 

! stylbaa  contpicua  - 530 

I FumAria  aempcrvlrena  > 182 
I GalactodAndron  Attic  . 187. 396 
1 GalAnthus  pUcAius  • >297 

I Galphfmui  glaOca  - - 400 

I Gardoqula  cwlonicoldei  • 75 

I GArrya  /aurifbHa  - - 147 

i Gaultbdr^  ShalloH  • - 4.56 

1 GasAnia  rcglna  - - 430 

I G^nlpa  americAna  - - 332 

Gentidfui  nitida  > 339 

PneumonAnthe  var.  - 339 

v4rna  var.  alba  . - 597 

GerAnium  tuberdsum  var. 

rambsum  • - 135 

Gcsndrto  elongAta  var.  fru. 

tiebsa  - . 396 

MArchfi  . . .521 

sccplrum  - . 430 

strtcla  ...  464 
Gladiolus  rambsus  - - 399 

I GlaAcium  rObrum  . . 464 

Gledltschta  macracintha  >117 

triacAnthos  . 318.  416 
GloxlniVi  mAxima  - .73 

Glycine  sinAnsis  • > 575 

Gompholbbium  versicolor  S95. 

521 

Gongbra  fblva  - - 560 

nigrlta  - 522 

Goddyera  nibicAnda  - 522 

Govbnto  lagenbphora  . 399 

GrcvlUc/i  rosmarinifblia  308. 57.5 
Thelemonrami  - - 4^ 


GAnncra  intcgrlRMia  • 693 
Oymnbcladus  canaddnsU  • 67 
GypsocAllis  cAmca  . .59 

vAgans  . . >59 

Hal^sta  dlptera  * 6U 

Hedfehium  sp.  . .531 

HelnuVi  salicifblia  . - 577 

HeliAnthemum  cAput  fblis  338 
gutlAtum  . .183 

TuberAria  . .183 

HeliAnthus  mutlis  . .72 

Helicbnia  blcolor  . .80 

/fellchr^utn  macrAnthum  72 
scorpiuldes  . >45 

Neracldum  granatdnse  . 339 

Ephond^lium  - - 339 

Heterutre^  asarb’ldes  . 521 

hibiscus  Camerbni  . .70 

esculentus  - - 102.  3^ 

Pattersbnltf  . .41 

syrlaeus  . . >67 

Hippoerdpis  prostrAta  - 338 
^ippbmane  ifancin^Ua  . > 155 
^ipp«>phae  Rhamndldcf  ' • 124 
Hoitxa  incxicAna  . . 46.  300 

//olcus  csspitbsus  . . 339 

Hoteia  japunica  - >45 

Hbvea  crlspa  - . 243 

ManglAs<i  - .70 

pdngcns  . . 395 

Hdya  cortAcca  . . 244 

HuntlAya  melAagris  - - 246 

fiolAcea  ...  246 
crepitans  - . 145 

Hydrangea  HortAnsia  . 59 

^uercifbUa  . . .67 

HydrAstis  canadAnsis  • • 2TO 

//yp^heum  dentitum  . 184 
AyssopifbUum  - - 243 

Kalmidnum  . > 2W 

/'lex  baleArica  . . 576 

Illlcium  anisAtum  > . 575 

floridanum  . 121.  575 

ImpAtiens  biflbra  - . 260 

sp.  . • .626 

Pnga  HarrWt  • . 520 

londpsis  tbres  . - - 80 

Ipoms'a  Batatas  > 193.  250 
HorsfAlUiV  cmZT.  . 161.347 
Jaldpa  ...  328 
longifblia  • > 559 

macrorhlxa  . - 329 

tyri&nthina  * >74 

Isbchtlus  Kvidus  > > 398 

Isbtropis  striAta  . > 395 

Jacquinia  ruscifbUa  > . 145 

Jasibne  amethfstinus  - 339 
hbmilis  ...  339 
Jasminum  frutiebsum  - 60 
offlcinAlc  . - .GO 

revolAtum  - >60 

JAtropha  3fdniAo<  • • 329 

Jcffbrsbnrd  diph^lla  • - 260 

/Aglans  argbta  > > 254 

nigra  . • 318. 574 

rbgia  ...  254 
Jdneus  serrAtus  > - 343 

Junlperus  chin^niii  > 575 
nAccida  ...  241 
fl6rida  - - 130 

mexicAna  > . 130.  241 

rccOrva  - - 576 

Gx^cedrus  - - 576 

prostrAta  - - 67 

Sabina  rdpens  > >370 

sqtiambsa  . > 248 

tetn^bna  . > 130. 241 

virgtniAna  > > 67.  241 

KAlmia  lalifblia  - . 326 

pbmila  . . 326 

Kcnnddya  coccinea  - - 395 

Kbhnta  ^patonbidcs  144.  472 
Kblrcutbrin  itaniculAta  303.  575 
Lae'liaAIbida  - 78.  578.  599 
aulumnAlis  - > 398 

furrurAcca  - - 39S 

Lagerstroe'mia  indica  - 193.  51 1 
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Z&inium  purpOreum  - 1 Mb.  K-pcnt  . . SS5  ' NutUllia  grandiOdra  • 69 

Lftrix  commOnU  p^ndula  Matach^nia  clav&U  - - 560  NTmphv'a  carrtilea  • *67 

Godsillf/'  - • 549  Maijiighia  gladra  - • 401  i OberonMi  rccArra  - ■*  136 

europjc'a  ...  264  spicAta  ...  401  ' Octomdria  tridcntita  - 396 
Lacth^nia  glabr&U  - -396  A/&lva  IClcida  - . 596  i Odontlte*  granatfoaU  -339 

LatHnia  borbonica  - - ll.’)  maurit&uta  - - 464  I »«r6tina  - - - 339 

Lantiina  ScUdw^/  - - 430  mini&ta  - . . 69  | r^ma  . • - 330 

ZAthyrua  caneacent  - 6^  CreediM  • .69  OdontoglOMumoordiktiim  • 399 

purpOreo-cttrdieua  - 135  Mammill.\ria  Ucolor  - 52^  li«'>aai  - - 560 

Z^Crua  Betadin  • - GO  glomerilta  • • 421  CEcc.'icladea  macuUlta  * 207 

buU&ta  - . « 343  imallla  - -86  (!Enothdra  hi£nnla  - - 169 

Cdmpkora  - - 576  almplex  . - 86. 154  Oncldium  c<Sncolor  - - 560 

nObilia  • 00.  99.  101.  169.  aupertexta  • - 156  divaricAtum  • .47 

192.  419  T^tuia  - - 156  flexudaum  . - 430 

XaTfinduU  lanata  - - 339  Manettia  cordifMla  - 44. 205  ForbAaii  - - - 137 

Spica  - • 259.  339  Manslft*ra  Indica  - - SSI  IClridum  var.  guttAtum  245 

LavAtcra  maritima  • • 532  MaranUi  ratnoatiaima  • * 255  . HenchoiAni  • •>  246 

O'lbia  - >58  MArica  gr&cilia  • - 248  > pantlio  var.  HmbAtuin  - .3^ 

Lawabiua  incrmia  - - 145  M&rlea  begoni^^fd/ia  - 71  ' puJvinatum  - - 47. 522 

Lcdocirpon  pcduncuUire  - 480  Marahfillio  c«tpii5aa  - - 73  I raniferum  - 246 

Lepiamium  MjroeOrua  . 597  MaxillAha  Colldyl  - -77  re04xum  - - 246 

Leptoapcrmum  amblguum  575  fovcAu  - - - 78  aangulncum  - - 398 

lanlgerum  - - 575  Icntigindca  - - 522  itramlneum  - - 581 

Lcptdtca  btcolor  var.  glau-  macrophylla  - -77  truUlfcrum  - - 599 

eophyila  . - 398  porrocta  - - 77  viperinum  - - 581 

aeiTulata  ...  336  sta|>clMi</<’a  . - 246  unicdrne  - - 466 

Lcucoapermum  conocftrpum  343  tenuifblia  . - 1;.6  r>ndama  actbaum  - -521 

Leycaat^rf'a  formdaa  -?1.  123.  vitelllna  - - 246.  80  | Opbntia  braailitoaic  - - 86 

576  MedicAgo  aatlva  - .163  caraacAvica  - 522 

ZigOatruTTi  lOcidum  • 60.234.  ‘ Medinnia  crythroph^lla  • 71  DilR-nit  . - -159 

511.  576  MegacUnium  ox^pterum  • 136  elMior  - . - 390 

vulg^ro  . - - 261  I Melaiciica  squarrbaa  - 455  Ficua  Indica  • - 253.390 

Z ilium  aurAnticum  - - 466  Axi'derack  - -99.318  Flcua  Indica  vulgiria  • 390 

canadcnac  . - 195  MeliAnthua  raAjor  • - 58  IVAgiUa  - 154 

longiflbrum  - -113  MelocActus  commbnia  -421  iUlica  - -156.1158 

8i>ecibaum  - - 480  micrAntha  - - 421  i yopalUio  - - - 160 

punctAtum  - - 82  deprAaaa  - ' polyAntha  - - 390 

LinAria  alpina  . - 339  il/clilbtus  arbdrea  300.342.472.  ; Salmidmr  • - 522 

CleinAnttr  - - 339  ^2  acnllia  - - - 46 

dcIphinioldGt  - - 559  officinAHa  - - 472  ' apinoaluima  - - 390 

glaciAHa  ...  339  Jt/vntha  a<iuAlica  - - 4!*9  I i^na  * • - 390 

origanU'ulia  • - 339  5/^rmr/^ra  caucAaica  .2^1  vulgAria  • .1.58 

Ravcyi  - . 339  ATeanilua  germAnica  - - 66  Omithogalum  arAbicum  -202 

reticulAta  - 339  bmltlwV  - - 66  G'rnui  curopn'a  - - 67 

LinnacV  borcAlia  • -456  tanacetifblia  • -117  rotundilolia  - 67.123 

Zlnum  arbbreum  - - 58  Michauxia  campanuliAdea  - 67  O'atrya  vulgAria  - - 67 

uaitallsaimum  var.  gi.  Jl/niura  efftuum  - - 471  O'xalia  BarreliAri  - • 558 

gantAum  - - 501  MimOaa  marginAta  • - 70  craaaicadUa  - - 67 

LtpAria  p^ndula  - - 80  JlHmulua  cardinAlia  - - 46  crenAta  ...  182 

* LiriodAndroii  Tulipffera  - 121.  rdaeo-cardinilia  - 46  DarvcUfdfui  - - 243 

308. 818  rdacua  - • - 46  DAppei  - - - 170 

LiaiAnthua  Rusacllidnia  - 476  ^rl^bAlm;RAxten'  - • 243  PsAdm  albifldra  Aata  • 163 

Lodsa  auranUaca  - - 431  MonachAnthua  flmbriAtua  - 137  Brdwni'i  ...  394 

laterltia  - - 396.431  Morm6<lca  pardlna  79.205.207.  corAllina  - -338 

LobAlm  cardinAlia  . - 260  5^  edOiia  • ■ ~ 163 

ramdaa  - - 73  MoHnea  pterygoap^rma  - 145  lol^ta  - - - 338 

ayphiUtica  • - 260  il/6nis  Alba  - • 113.^3  Makoya  • 1m.  188 

Lonlccra  arbbrea  - - 338  multicaulia  ^ - 39  Moutan  - - 67.  163 

implexa  - . • 339  papyril^era  - - 617  PaliArus  aculeAtua  - 58 

iplcndida  - - 339  rbbra  ...  573  virgdtna  - - 572 

Ix>phospermumgrandifl5riim47  MOaa  CavcndfahrY  196.645.662  PapAvcr  amop'num  - - 4W 

LuciiUa  gratfssima  - - 578  paradialaca  - . 319. 331  FaaaiflAra  cxrblca  - - 59 

Zupinua  RArkert  • - 596.  626  apeciAsa  - - 531  fm'tida  ...  480 

HartwAgtj  • • 395  Afyrlca  pcnnaylvAnica  - 326  llerbertfdna  - - 511 

polyph^llua  - - 350  MyricAria  germAiiica  - 59  LoddigAaia  • - 475 

Zr^cium  bArbarum  - 60.  339.  514  jtfj^rtua  commOnia  romAna  59.  nigellifldra  - • 480 

europe'um  - - 60. 339  99. 258  Pavitta  cAffVa  - . 43. 45 

Lycopddium  atolonfferum  - 487  itAIica  - . - 59  PavbntVi  SchrAnk/i  - .69 

ZyaimAcIiia  anagalloldea  . 67  Luma  - . . 693  Paxtdma  rbaea  - - 77.300 

dAbia  - . - 67  Pim€nia  • • -114  PAganura  Hdrmaia  - . 576 

Z^hnim  SalicAria  . - 499  j NAbca  montdna  - - 342  PcnatAmon  barbAtua  var. 

maclCira  aurantlaca  - 67.  124  I A’arclaaua  Tazitta  - - 2^  cArnoua  - - 245 

MacradAnia  roCitica  . - 246  . > 66.670  PerAakm  craaaicaAlls  - 159 

Mddia  aadva  - - 14.3  1 criapum  - - -67  Pertploca  gra'ca  - - 60 

Magnblm  acuminAta  !•  413.  42.5  altemifolium  - - 114  PcristAria  pAndula  - -583 

auriculAta  - - 121  ' ycitimbium  lutoum  • - 193  Petrfea  volAbilis  • - 347 

conapicua  . 58.  193.  575  i a|>ecib8am  var.  rObrum  526  PhAiua  bicolor  - - 522 

gladca  - - - 193  *V^peta  aalvislblLa  - - 5<«0  Walllchia  . 399.  599 

grandiflbra  . . 319.  511  Xe|>hr6dium  FlIix-mAa  . 488  PhalotAllia  plumbea  • • 138 

exonit-naie  . - 571.  670  [ XArium  OlcAnder  - 99.  258  PhiladAlphua  Oordonrdnttt  2C4. 

macrophylla  - 121.509.  511  | atropurpAreum  - . 113  395 

ntAxima  ...  413  ' Kicoti'ana  fruticd&a  • 343  inoddruf  - - 114 

purpArea  • - 58  I N6nen  flaveacena  - - 135  lAxua  - 464 

pyramidAta  • .131  Notflia  BArkeri  - - 79  Philibcrb'a  grandifldra  - - 532 

tripAtala  • . 425  Incurva  - • - 79  Phillirea  anguatilblia  - 60 

Mabbnia/louifbUum  - - 235  I micrAntha  - .79  Phoc^nix  dactylifera  - 592. 596 

faKsculArii  - . 235 1 tenuis  - . . 79  reclinAta  - - 343 
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Pholiddta  articul&U  - - Pi.  pumiliu  . - 1^518  Pt.  Khambiirc'i  • • 338 

/*h6rmiiun  tdnax  41.  183. 375  pjren&ica  • 125.  1G3,  1G4  m6tina  - • ^ 

Phdtiuia  serrul&ta  • 59.  rcligi6»a  - - U8  spind&a  ...  538 

Ph^Jica  plumd<a  - - 342  rigenila  ...  51h  Psldium  pyrifcrum  - - .352 

Phyll6('ludii  rliomboid&lia  - 41  rlgida  - -67.  SfSd  Ptil6trichum  longicaule  - 338 

Ph^«alis  pubcsct'ns  - . 343  rilbra  - - - 518  purpiireura  - - 338 

PhytcOina  llftlleri  > - 135  S.tb)ni<ina  . 429. 459  Pdmca  G'ranXtum  . ^ • 59 

Picea  ain&blHs  . ->  459  siii^n»U  - . 370  P^rua  Ardnia  - .511 

baL«4iiiea  . . 188  5tr6bus  . . 67. 129.  2^  aucufiikria  . • £61 

bractdita  . >193  sylv^«tris  125»  1^  127.  £1'1.  {larvifbliuf  . .60 

cephaldnica  . . 238  ££4.  £28.  H64, 265  Qu5dria  hctcroph^lla  • 693 

graudi*  ...  459  argentca  - - 228  Quekettja  microfcopica  - 78 

maritima  . - 169  curops'a  • - 228  ^uercua  .^'gllopc  . 258. 510 

ndbilU  . - 193. 459  geiicvetisls  - 228.  499  aipcstrU  • - 339 

Nordm^nni  • . 131  p hauiita  - . 2^  au»trlaca  - - 590 

oricnUlU  . . 2^  uncinata  . . 125,  126  aquitica  . • 193 

p^tin^U  • - 100. 667  g&llica  . - 228  Balldta  - 184. 256.  £58. 590 

PiHidpo  109.  187. 238. 339  Tw  da  - - 518  Baidsten'  - - 510 

vulg&ria  . . 228  taurica  . 125.  £C4.  £28  brdtia  - • 591 

WcbbiufM  . . 370. 459  Teocdte  . • 12&  Gi^  Ct'rris  - 590 

Pimclda  Heiidenbni  - 245  PipWmthu*  nej>al^n8i8  . 58  Lticombedn/i  - 60 

hisptda  ...  4;k)  Pi8tacia  /.eiitlscus  . ‘99  cocclfi-ra  • 318.  590.  621 

proiti&ta  ...  465  Tercblnthus  . - 576  coccfnca  - - 195 

rb$ea  ...  430  Plsum  marllimum  - .47  crinlta  ...  .590 

Pinus  .4'bic8  . . 227. 265  sativum  ...  4‘<9  P'sculut  > - 424 

altdica  . - . 518  Pittosporura  Tob'ira  - 47. 575  gramuntia  - - 590 

argentca  - . 225  viridjflbrum  - - 342  glomer^ta  . - 591 

australis  ...  23»>  PlSncrn  Uicli^rdi  - - 67  i'lex  GO,  Gl.  184.  318. 513. 

jiSfacaAuUe  . . 128,  129  Plaiit&go  lanccoldta  . 343  ' 621 

haU'imea  . .07.2^6  Plitaiius  occidcntSlis  - 318. 511  infecldria  • >590 

Binkat'dna  - . 6^  orientalis  - 61. 98.  318. 511  lusii^nica  - > 590 

brOtia  . . - 576  Platyst^mon  caUfdniicus  - 67  inont^tna  - . 510 

canadensis  - . >67  ieioc.'trpus  • .69  pal(i>tris  - - 510 

caiiari^nsis  - . 255.  670  Fleurothbliis  bicariitata  . 136  peduncul^lla  - - 258. 512 

C^mbra  - 61. 1%.  2»'^.  musc-ldca  . - 78  pyramid^lis  - -119 

518  pectin&ta  - . - 78  varie^&ta  - - 513 

Coultdr»'  - 265. 429. 459  lUnopitala  - - 78  Phellos  - -424 

devuni^na  . - 626  strupifblia  - - 78  pseudo-coccffcra  - - 590 

Escar^na  - - .127  Annua  . . 488  PseOdo-SOber  - - 339 

cxrcisa  - 255. 265.  439. 667  Ptxlocarpus  latifblius  - 255  Pdbur  - 590 

genevensis  - . 518  macrophyllus  - -255  rObra  . - 195 

Cierardidna  . . 670  /axif6lius  . - 187  setsiliOdra  . - 512 

halepeusis.  6tl30.2Cl.224.  Podophyllum  peltatum  - 260  Sbber  - . 60.255.621 

228. 25®  PoleraC.nium  c&riileum  - 182  Toza  - - • 591 

Hartwdgii  - - 626  mexichnum  - - 67  trnjAna  - - .590 

hirtella  - - - 128  pulcli^llum  - - 67  viminAlis  • - 591 

hiipAnica  . -125  Polygonum  amplcxicaClc  621.  PanOnculus  montAnus  -338 

borisoDtilis  - . 518  Ronanthdra  cocduca  . 480 

Inops  - - 518. 667  tinct5rum  - - .163  Pesdda  lutdola  - - 281 

Inslgnis  . 459.  577,  670  Polystitchya  afflnis  - - 398  ReOlera  grdcilis  - - 339 

intermedia  - - 518  grandiflbra  - 137  procumbens  - - 339 

LaDibertiana  > - 265.4^19  luteola  - - . 81  Phamnus  arSbicus  * .610 

Laricio  . 67.163.224.228.  scylftnica  . - 81  latilTdiiis  - -58 

236. 518  Pomaderris  ;>runifblia  - 432  OT)uUr5)iuB  ♦ - 39 

hiipAnica  - - 125  Ponbra  graminir>lia  - 136  Piilissa  - - 39 

Icio^yila  - - 129. 577  P^polus  acladcsca  - - 629  WIcklius  - - 39 

UavcdM  - - 128. 5^  ‘ - 254.  318  Phdum  hybridura  - - 44 

mari&na  - .67  anguUta  - - - 670  RhlpsalLs  Cistytha  - - 1.57 

maritima  - 101.  228.  258.  v cihAta  - ,.  254,  255  Ahodod^iidrun  anlhropbgon  254 

579  dilatAta  - - - 254  arbbreum  -l‘J8. 234. 529 

m&xima  - - .579  fastigiAta  - 120.  192.  £.54  campanulAturo  - - 576 

minor  ...  579  gr®'ca  ...  H6  catawbii'iise  - 44,  ^5. 2.54 

roonspeliensis  * - £28  monillfera  - 433. 512. 629  caurAsicum  - - 234 

Montezixmtf  - - 129  nigra  - . - 255  lepidbtum  - - 254 

montlcola  - . 265. 459  pynfArrais  - - 234  maximum  - - 2:>4. 325 

Udghw  • - - 126  PortulAca  grandiflbra  var.  p6nticum  . .234.325 

iiepaicnsis  - _ rbtila  - - 559  pum-tAlum  . • 52.5 

nigra  - • . 228  PotonUila  amblgua  - - S138  Smlthii  . - . 222 

nigricans  - - 130  ferruglnea  - - 70  Phua  CoriAria  - . 66 

Xordmaiudna  - - £25  geranii.ldes  - - - 338  CGtinus  - - 66 

oocdrpa  - 128,  129.  237. 240.  nieraAtoebrous  - • 597  vernix  . - 66 

24g  neradcnais  - - - 3J8  lUbcs  aurcum  - - 59 

orientalis  . - 224  Pourritia  rubicaUUs  - - 202  glulinbsum  - - 59 

Paliasinnn  - - 228  Prdn^os  pabulAha  - - 533  malvAceum  - - 59 

palustris  ...  670  Prcpu&a  connAta  . - 187  opulifdlium  - . 3lX  630 

patula  . . 128. 6^  Primula  sinensis  . • 614  sanguineum  - 59. 66. 350. 

peclinala  • - 265.  £96  Prblen  compActa  . . .569  630 

p^rsica  _ . 180  longiflbra  - 569  Richardm  aMctina  - - .577 

Pinca  - 101.201.224.227.  inclllfera  « - 343.569  Picinus  commAnts  - 281.343 

518  SlAndiio/P.  - - 569  Robinm  Pscbd-/4cAcia  - 114 

Pinaster  - 67  127.  201.  228,  PxOnus  CV/pd/Zim  - - 147.  160  ; Rot^lla  Alegans  - - 244 

25.5.  253.  265. 579.  621  Corow///ti  - - 122  Rbhdea  jap6nica  - - 67 

Pmuter  Aberd5n;<e  - 128  domesUca  * - 261  Pbsa  alabandica  - • 380 

Pihfdpo  - - 201  myrobalana  - - 123  cinnambmea  • - 382 

pityAsa  - - 130. 228  nigra  - - - 67  BAnkswr  - - 234 

ponderbsa  ♦ 265. 4£9.  4.59  prostrAta  - - 66  bractedta  - • 58 

Vieuilo..Viii)bu«  - - 626  pAmila  - - . 66  campAna  ■ • 380 
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J?6,  canina  - - 381,  382  ‘ A'eaclt  buchlomi6iwc  • fi7  TrifbUum  h^bridum  - ICJ 

centirblia  - - S*iO  | ^utmnii'cTUin  - - 67  > ri^peni  - fi02 

dah^lrira  - - 478  > iritncAtum  - - 33*1  Trigonidlum  ncuminiUum  81 

Eelantrria  . - ! .Slnapin  iH’kinCnwU  - - 162  KgcrtoniVmu;/i  - - 81 

galHca  - - 185 ! .Suyrlni'hium ^ilnceuin  - 248  teiiue  - - 398 

Indica  - - 234  .Salftimm  bottariciuie  - 60  TrUctum  glncidlc  • - 339 

microph^lla  - - 58  rindidum  - • 559  velutiiiuin  - 339 

muftch^La  - - 59  HcibertMnum  - - 74  Trop«'olum  tubcrbftum  - 162 

tnultifldra  &lba  • • 59  Lycoperitcum  > 102.  262  tricol6rum  - - 4-30 

pranesiliia  <■  - 380  S6Ilya  hctoroph^  Ua  - - 575  , Tuber  cih&riuro  - - 193 

mil^ia  - 380  litie&rii  • . 472  I griseum  - - 193 

rubifblia  - - 59  5o/;Aoni  Jai>6nica  - 67.  124  ' T^pha  latifbUa  - - 343 

rubiginbaa  . - 382  pondufa  ...  123  j ^Mex  provinciblU  > ■ 338 

aemperdbrena  • - 58  S<^hronUi»  grandiflbra  - 138  I atrlcta  - - -119 

■etn|iervlrcn«  - - 59  Sorbu*  - - - 338  ' (’'Imus  c.nmpi'stris  - - 571 

ipindota  - 380  Sj)ir»'a  ariiefblia  - - 67  I cnin|'€«trit  cornublensis  460 

Kyiv^atris  • - SSI,  383  barli&ta  - - - 45  erbaa  - 254 

trachlnia  . • 380  lK*lla  - - - 67  I Rilva  ...  574 

Roscbea  purpbrca  - - &50  cuneifblia  • - 521  j int^rifblia  - - 254 

Rosmarinus  ofticiii&Iis  • 60  Japonica  • - 45  ; iKvigiiUi  - - - 254 

RObus  urcticuf  - • 37  laxidbra  - - • 521  ! lancitbiia  - • 254 

Rudbcckm  amidcxiCblia  - 244  oblongilblia  - - 58  ' macrophj^tU  - - 113 

Kuellfa  ciliatinbra  • > 245  I'acciiiiirblia  • • 521  ! tnaculata*  dava  • - 113 

Rdscus  aculedtus  - -61  5(>{>ndias  tulx?rb*a  - - 3t«  montina  ...  449 

16xu>  > - >61  S{»ongl]la  6uvi5ti(is  - 176  pyrainiddlis  . >113 

racembsus  > - 61  Staiihbjn:.!  inslgnis  ■ 2C2.  ^)4  ‘ virgbta  . • • 254 

Saccoibbium  ampull?tccuni  337  xnaculbsa  . > 599  Urceollna  p^ndula  . >82 

calceolbre  - 399  oculbta  - > - 205  I*rtlca  diolca  > - 617 

micrbntiium  - » 399  Barkcr/dn«  - • 5()0  i Uvulbria  mcxirbna  - • 117 

Sanguinbria  canadensis  - 260  tigrlna  > >76  raccfnium  nvbtum  * > 577 

Salisbbr/a  adiantirblia  - 67.  WkxAii  - - 1.16.  337  V6ntta  cung^sta  - - 522 

125.  318  St&tice  arbbrea  - 43.  136.  430  VantUa  arombtica  - 117.  207 
3blix  a^gyptlaca  > - 254  sinuata  ...  205  planifblia  - - 2<i7 

btba  - • -181  Stenochllus  incanui  - - 560  rerbdna  Arran/.ina  - -430 

annulbris  - >318  Slcuia  fasciculbris  - - 72  ' cbammdrildiia  - - 37 

firctica  ...  254  Stylldium  fasoieulatum  • 4.30  grandidbra  supcrba  > 430 
babylonica  - 61.  66.  254  gratntnifblium  > >44  TiicUa  - > 44. 430 

ctiapa  - - - 66  3t^rax  offlcLnalis  . 59.318!  latilblia  - - -430 

cinbrca  • > - 181  Sutherlbndm  Orutcscens  var.  Mclindres  • • 430 

garicplna  - - 343  ol>cordata  - - 454'  KefIWi  > >430 

hastbia  ...  254  Syrinea  Josiksr'a  > - 116  ofbcinblis  > > 182 

herbbcca  - - 2.54  .'Wmplibria  raccmbsa  - - 2ii0  otlii-inbii.vcnosa  > > 5^ 

hirta  - > - 2.14  Tacrdn/a  pinnatiitfpula  475. 64.5  ■ te\n'Tid)des  - > 37,75.430 

lanbta  . - - 622  Tamarindus  Indica  - > 332  Twecdidnti  - > 430 

LimUc-ydna  - > 254  Tbmarix  gallica  - - 610  i superba  ...  430 

monbudra  . - 181  orientblis  > - 610  Verdnica  ngrcstis  - - 193 

fwlbris  . . 254.  622  Tanacdtum  vulgkrc  > > 493  I /InagalTis  > - 457 

purpbrea  - - - 181  Tanehinia  Mdt^ehas  - • 74  - decussbta  > - 47 

reticulbta  • -622  Taxbdium  dlstichum  67. 117  i diosmrcfblia  . -465 

rotunditl^Ua  - - 254  sin^-nsc  ...  575  I formbfa  - - 465 

tetrasperma  - > 254  Tbxus  baccbla  - > 338  - marltima  - - 182 

viminalis  - > >181  globbsa  • > ISO.  242  spbria  - . . 182 

Titelllna  > -181  HarringtbmVr  > - 236  resicbria  grbcilis  > >477 

5blvia  argentea  - -521  latifblla  > - -343  grandidbra  - -477 

confertiflbra  - - 396  monlbna  . - 187  Tiburnuin  cotonifblium  -576 

Gi^hamr  - - . 60  Tacoma  capcnsis  - . S43  pvrifblium  - - 318 

leucbntha  - -531  jasinindldcs  - . 206  , 7^nus  - - - 59 

Moorcrortidwi  - > 598  Telbpea  spcdcwfssmia  - 41  Hcia  saliva  > - -342 

pbtens  - -•  - l.:5  reilcr/j/»«  d/drum  . - 67  Victbria  regblU  - -258 

Saponbria  hfbrida  - - 182  oricntale  . - - 67  j Vieu$seilxi<i  aristita  - - 534 

officinalis  - - 182  Thin  Buhia  ...  575  1 Hola  montceiifsia  - - SM 

Sarcochllus  olivbccus  - 247  vlridis  - - 234. 471. 575  ] odorbta  - * - 193 

Sarracbn/a  psittaclna  - 430  Thcobrbma  Cncdo  - - 332  palmbta  - - 69 

purpOrea  ...  195  'I’hrlnax  parvidbra  - - 14,,5  I variegbta  - - 69 

Sat^rium  cbndidum  - 79.  5.14,  Thbja  articulbia  . . 694  . VirgOm  capensis  - 342 

535  occidcntdlis  - - 67. 260  Viscbria  grbdlis  - - 477 

cbrncum  - - 534,  535  orientblis  - - 67. 255  i grandiflbra  - - 477 

chrysostbchyum  - 536  ThunbcrgiV*  HawUyncdna  521  TUcx  i4'gnus  cbstus  - 99.  318 
cucullbtum  - - .535  Thymus  angustifblius  - 319  Willenu'tm  africbna  - - 342 

er6ctum  - - 399  granatcnsis  - - Winters  aronibtica  - - 693 

papillbsum  - - 79.  533  longiflbrus  - - - 339  , VVistariVi  sindigis  117.193.347. 

Seaphygloltis  red^xa  - 246  membranbccus  - - 339  I 401 

stetlbta  ...  399  scrpylluldcs  - • 339  Xanthuxyliim  /raxlncum  58.  67 

Sceptrbnthus  Drummondi  400  7^Ua  biba  - . - 66  Xerbtes  longilolia  • - 82 

Schombflrgkm  marginbta  137.  argentca  - - • 115  ; yt/rr<7  glonbsa  • -61.159 

336  Tordnm  cordifblia  - - 245  ' Zbmial>6rrida  - -192 

petalis  sepalisque  im.  'rorrt-ya  <axifblia  . • 187  1 intcgriTblia  « • 192 

marginbtts  - - 398  Tourbitia  /a]>pbcca  - - 559  ' Zantcdesch/<r  trthibpica  - 343 

Scbttia  dentbta  - - 559  'I'rymallijm  odorntissimum  .581  Zfchya  tricolor  - - 558 

5bdum  rivulbrc  - • 33^)  Tradescbntia  iridesccns  . 82  ' Zigadbnus  glaucus  - - 82 

rScmpcrvIvum  africbnum  -342  Trichliiium  alopcxur6idcum396  Diegans  - -202 

arbbreum  - • 342  Trichocentron  iridifblium  79  ] Zizyphua  Joaxciro  - - 392 

Senecio  odorbtus  - - 559  TrichoplUa  tbrtilis  - - 581  < satlva  . - - 113 
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LIST  OF  FRUITS. 

Apples  : — Peach  : — Pcarc : — 

Select  likt  of  • • 140  Pourpr^  n&tivc  • 151,  152  Nelis  d’lliver  • - 

Downton  Nonpareil  - Pears ; — . - 51fi  Rose  Water  - - 209 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg  • A32  Altliorn  Crassanc  -142  Select  List  of  . lo8,  l^ 
Pine-apple  Russet  151,  152  Astun  Town  - 141.  ^>9  Shobden  Court  - - 380 

Scarlet  Uroflon  - - 152  Belle  do  Jersey  - - .179  Summer  St.  Oermain  -532 

Cherry,  Late  Duke  - - 532  Bergamottc  de  PAques  579  ThomtMon’s  • - 142 

Date  - - - 595  Bcurre  d'Aremberg  • 579  Urbauiste  - « 352 

Grapes:—  2^.  Ileurre  Bose  - 119.  142  Van MonsL^nlcClerc  14S. 

euU.  405.  516  Beurre  dc  Capiaumont  142  574 

Cannon  Hall  Muscat  452.  480  Beurre  Coloma  - - 118  Winter  Crasaane  - 142.  580 

Chassetaa  dc  Fontaine*  Beurr6  Diet  • • 141  W'inter  Nelis  - - 142 

bleau  . - 118  Beurr6  Magni6que  - 579  Pine  Ap()le  277.  cult.  404.  516 

Eshcolikta  sup^rba  - 212  Beurrd  de  Hans  . 141  Moure  Green  Seedling  533 

Money  *8 W*e*t  St.  Peter’s  212  Bcurre  Sj>ence  - -152  Trinidad  Pitch  Lake  -207 

Mornain  Blanc  . . 118  Bon  Chretien  Fondant  141  Plums:  — 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  - 212  Chaumontel  Swan’s  Egg  574  Dlapr^e  Rouge  - 151,  152 

Muscat  Eshcollitta  . 212  Comte  de  Launy  - . 144  Imj^rial  Diadem  - 151,  152 

New  V'ariety  - - 152  Dclices  d’llardcni»ont  579  Mimm#  - - 151,  1^ 

Raisin  des  Carmes  -212  Duclicssc  d’.4ngoulcme  574  Nectarine  - -532 

Sweetwater  - - 614  Easter  Beurre  - . 141  Preserving  - - 602 

W'hite  Raisin  - - 199  English  Caillot  Rusat  - &J2  Heine  Claude  Violette  1.32. 

Melon  - - - 175.  412  Fortunec  Beige  - - 579 

Mdsa  Cavcndlshti  - - 196  GanselPs  Bergamot  - 209  Royal  Hative  148.  152.  533 

Nectarine  Elrugc  - - 515  Glout  Morceau  - - 142  Washington  - • 532 

Glive  - - - - 595  Hacon’s  Incomparable  14I  Raspberries  - - - 293 

Peach,  cult.  - - 409.  GOf)  Knight  - - 580  Strawberries,  cull.  - - 581 

Acton  Scott  . -532  Louise  Bonne  • - 580  llautboi»,  cu//.  4' 2. 573.  629 

Grosse  Mignonne  - 151,  152  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  J42  Myatt’s  Pine  - -211 

Noblesse  ...  515  Marie  Louise  - - 374 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 

Artichokes  - . -117  Cucumber  - - -412  Peas:  — 

Asparagus  - 117.  cult.  S?79  Endive  - - 162  Dwarf  Fan 

Cabbage  Tribe  : — - .566 1 Leek,  Gros  Court  - 303  Frame 

Chinese  - . . 16>  lettuce  . . - 566  Milford 

Chou  Billandeau  - 5^  Mushroom  - 117.  cult.  333  Potatoes: — - 

' Vanack  - - -616  Mustard,  Chinese  • -162  Sweet  or  Spanish 

Cauliflower  , - 566,  Peas;—  Rhubarb 

Carrot,  cm//.  - - -GO!'  Bishop’s  Early  Dwarf  -146  ^inneh,  Flanders  - 

Celery,  new  var.  . - 96  Charlton  - 146  Truffle,  cult. 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 

Avdnasatlva; — Mangold  W’^urzcl  - » 163  Wheat:  — 

White  and  Black  var,  • 163  Medic&go  arbbrea  - - 572  Chevalier 

Clover,  Gigantic  - - 572  5/llium  efltlsuni  - - 471  St  Helena 

F'lymus  genicul&tus  -471  Tritbliura  h^bridum  - 163  W’hite  Cluster 

Lucerne  - - - - 163  Wheat  - - - - 281  W hittington 


LIST 

OF  HORTICULTURAL,  BOTANICAL,  AND  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 

Aberdeenshire  Hort.  Assoc.  686  Berks  Roval  Hort  - - 675  I Caine  Hort  - - - 683 

Aberdeenshire  Hort.  - 686  Biggleswade  Hort  - - 674  i Cambridge  Amateur-FlorisU' 675 

Aitkin’s  Hort.  - - 691  Birmingham  Bot  and  Hort.  682  Cambridgeshire  Hort  - 675 

Altringham  Flor.  and  Hort.  675  Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Carlisle  Hort.  - - - 675 

Ashbourn  Flor.  and  Hort.  - 676  Show  - - . - 682  Chelmsford  Flor.  and  Hort.  677 

Aylesbury  Flor.  and  Hort.  C75  Bolton  Flor.  and  Hort.  • 680  Chichester  Hort.  - - 682 

Ayrshire  Hort  and  Agric.  Bourn  Grand  Dahlia  Show  675  Chillwell  and  Beeston  Flor. 

Assoc.  . - - - 686  Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  and  Hort.  - - - 681 

Baldock  Hort  - - 678  Dahlia  - - - 682  Chillwell  and  Beeston  Flo- 

Barnet  Hort.  - - - 677  Bristol  Hort.  - - - 682  rists’  Soc.  - - - 681 

Bath  Royal  Hort.  and  Bot.  682  BuckinghamDomesticHort.  675  Chippenham  Dahlia  Show  - 682 

Rathwica  Pink  Feast  - 682  Burton-on-Trent  Hort  - 682  Chorley  Hort  - 680 

Battle'and  Hastings  Hort  - 682  Caledonian  Hort.  - - 685  Cirencester  Hort,  - -677 

Bedford  Open  Dahlia  Show  674  Caledonian  Gardeners  - 686  ; Clackmannanshire  Hort..  - 687 

a 2 
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- 24 

- 24 

- 24 
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LIST  OF  GAHDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Cornwall  Royal  Hort.  - 675  Kent  and  Canterbury  Flor.  Shefflelil  Baiaar  FloruU* 
CovetJtry  artd  Warwicluhirc  ami  Hort.  ...  678  Soc.  . - - - 683 

Flor.  and  Hort.  • • 6S2  Kentish  Town  and  North  i Shotheld  Hort.  • • 683 

Cranbrook  and  Weald  of  London  Flor.  > - 680  Sherborne  and  Yeovil  Hort.  683 

Kent  Hurt  - - - Kilkenny  Hort.  • > 6^1  Shrewsbury  Union  Florists' 

Cupar  Hort.  - - 6Hi>  Kilmadock  and  Kincardine  Soc,  - 683 

Dcddington  Annual  Show  - (*81  ! Cottage  Garden  • - 6^  South  Essex  llort.  and  Flor.  677 

Denton  Tulip  Show  . - 6H0  Kilmarnock  Hort.  (bihtb.  • 6'<7  South  London  Hort.  - 680 

Derby  Tulip  Show  - - 676  l.«ancaster  Hort.  • • 68<)  StafTord  Flor.  and  Hort.  • 683 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Royal  i Ix^e«ls  Hort.  • - - St.  Andrews  Hort.  and  Flor.  688 

Hort.  . ■ « . 676  I I.eircster  Flor.  and  Hort.  • ft80  Stayley  Bridge  Tulip  Exhib.  675 

Devon  and  Exeter  Dot.  and  Lichfield  Flor.  and  Hort.  • 683  Stirling  Hort.  . - . 690 

Hort  ...  676  Liversedgc  Hort  and  Flor.  68.3  St.  Neots  Hort.  - - • 678 

Doncaster  Hort.  - - 68.1  I^oughborough  Hort  • 68D  Stockbrtdge  Pink  Show  - 677 

Dorking  Hort.  ...  683  Maidstone  Hort.  - • 6M)  Stowmarket  Hort.  - > 682 

I>or8et  Hort.  - . i>77  Mahon  Hort.  - - Sunbury  Koval  Hort.  . 674 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Manchester  Dot  and  Hort.  680  Suiulerland  Flor.  and  Hort.  677 
Hort  ....  687  Manchester  Zoolog.  ftardens  'J'amworth  Hort.  . • 682 

East  Dcrcham  Hort.  » 681  Flor.  - . - « 680  'ruvistock  and  West  Devon 

English  Agr.  . . 681  Market  Drayton  Hort.  • 681  ' Agric.  and  Hort.  • 676 

Everton  and  Kirkdalc  Flor.  Metrof>olitan  Soc.  of  Florists  680  Thurleston  and  Narborough 
and  Hort.  ...  680  Mid*Lolhian  Hort.  - - 687  Flor.  and  Hort  . - 680 

Falkirk  Hort.  - -691  Newport  Hort.  and  Flor.  -681  Tmibridge  Wells  Hort  .680 

Farringdon  Hort.  - - 674  Northampton  New  Hurt  - 081  Up|>er  Annandalc  Hort.  • 687 

Kaversnani  Hort.  and  Flor.  680  North  Devon  Hort.  - - 677  Uttoxeter  Hort  and  Flor.  - 682 

Felton  Florists’ Soc.  - 681  Northern  Hort  Soc.  (Belfast)  fjOl  Uxbridge  Hort.  . -680 

Kifeshirc  Hort.  and  Flor.  • 690  North  Herts  and  South  Beds  i Wallin^on  Grand  Dahlia 
Forres  and  Nairn  Hort.  - GW  Hort.  ...  - 677  Show  - - - - 682 

Glasgow  Hort.  - - 6W  North  Herts  Hort.  • - t»78  Watlington  Pink  Show  - 682 

Glasgow  Practical  Florists'  North  Riding  Hort.  and  Warrington  Dahlia  Show  -680 

Club  - 690  Flor.  - - - - 683  arwtckshirc  Flor.  and 

Olenkens  Soc.  - - 687  Northumberland  Dot.  and  | Hort.  - -682 

Gloucestershire  Zoolog.  Dot.  Hort  - 681  Waterford  Hort.  - • 69l 

and  Hort  - . 677  Norwich  Ilnrt.  - - 680  Weston  Geranium  Show  - 682 

Grantham  Flor.  and  Hort.  680  Oldham  Dahlia  and  Hort.  - 677  West  Riding  Hort.  - • 683 

Guernsey  Hort.  - - 684  Old  Down  Pink  Feast  - 683  Whitby  Hort.  - - 683 

Hampstead  Florists’  Soc.  - 6.W  Oxfordshire  Hort.  - - 681  Whitena'cn  Hort.  - - 675 

Hampton  Tulip  Show  - 68(f  Paisley  Flor.  and  Hort  - 6W  Wilts  Hort  - - - 682 

Hants  Hort.  - - 677  Penrith  Flor.  and  Hort.  - 675  Winchester  Auricula  Show  (u7 

Hemsworth  Hort  Exhib.  - 684  Pitlessic  Hort.  » - 689  Winchester  Hort.  Asstx^  - 677 

Henley  Hort.  - . _ 681  Pittvilic  Hort.  Assoc.  - 677  Winchester  Pink  Show  - 677 

Herts  Hort  - . 677  i Practical  Flor.  and  Hort.  I Windsor  and  Eton  Royal 

Highgatc  Hort  - - 680 1 Soc.  of  I retand  - -691  Hort.  - 674 

H^hland  and  Agric.  Soc.  of  Reading  Hort.  • - 675  Wingham  Hort.  and  Flor.  - C80 

Gotland  • - - 686  | Retford  and  Bawtry  Hort.  - 6S.3  \N  i.sbeach  Hort  - - 675 

Hitchin  Hort.  Exhib.  - 677  Rlpon  Florists’  Soc.  • - 6K3  Wolverhampton  Dahlia 

Hooly  Hill.  Soc.  of  Florists  680  Rotherham  Soc.  of  Florists  Show  ....  682 

Hull  Flor.  and  Hort.  - 683  and  Anuteurs  - - 68,3  Wolverhampton  Flor.  Soc.  • 682 

Huntingdonshire  llort  - 678  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  of  Perth-  Worcestershire  Hort  - 683 

Hurst|>erpoint  Hort.  - - 6H3  shire  ...  - 690  Workington  Flor.  and  Hort.  673 

Ipswich  Floral  Meeting  - 683  Sali»bury  Plain  Dahlia  Ex-  Wrexham  Hort.  - - 684 

Ipiwich  Hort.  - - 682 ' hibition  - 682  York  Amateur-Florists’  Soc.  684 

Jerwy  Agric.  and  Hort.  - 684  Salisbury  Royal  Dahlia  Show  682  ; York  Hort.  . . -683 

Keighly  Dahlia  Show  > 68^  I Salop  Hort.  - - ^1  I Yorkshire  Grand  Hort  F6tc  084 


LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Abbey  Manor  House  Gar-  j Glasgow  - 71.  82.  187.  245,  i Carclew,  Cornwall  - -630 

den  ...  176  268.  464.  598  Carlton  Hall  Gardens  - 96 

Aigburgh  - - - 76  Glasncvin  - • - 75.  272  Castle  Stewart  - - 628 

Aldershaw,  Lichfield  - 457  1 I^eeds  - - 305,306.316  Caphealon,  Northumberland 

Annat  Cottage  - - 25  Liverpool  - - 81  I 119.  299. 571 

Annat  Gardens  - - 471  | Lyonk  - - 169 1 Cawdor  Castle  - -628 

Armagh  Palace  Gardens  - 40^  * Manchester  - • 42  ' Cemetery,  Birmingham  - 456 

Amo’s  Grove  - . 510  Mont|>clier  . - 271  ! Shemeld  - - - 455 

Ashridge  • 616  Munich  - - 61,  153  Chatsworth,Dukcof Devon- 

Bagshot  Park  - - 395  Oxford  - 57.  542  597  shire  7fi  .300.  395.  450.  644.  661 

Bicton  G.irdeii  - - 531  Padua  ...  si<5  Cheshunt  Cottage,  William 

Botanic  Garden,  Avignon  - 124  Regent’s  Park  - - 322  Harrison,  Esq.  - - 633 

Belfast  ...  41  Rio  - - .76  Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk  - 26. 412 

Berlin  - - 69.128  Sheffield  - - 453.572  CotUgcof  II.  a Ker,  Esq , 

Birmingham  - 69. 70.  135.  Upsal  - - 297  Park  Road,  Regent’s  Park  429 

248.  456.  478.  537.  597.  626  Bridchoad  House,  Dorset  - 119  Cranston  Hill  Gardens  - 405 

Bury  St  Edmunds  - C99.  5J0  Bridge  Hill,  Helper  - - 448  Dagnam  Park,  Essex  -480 

CalcutU  - 21W.  569.  tS2  ' Bretby  Hall  - . 449  Denham  Hall,  Suffblk  - 626 

Cambridge  - - 71. 559 , Brockley  Hnll,SomcrscUhire570 . Drayton  Manor  - -457 

Dublin  - - . 198 1 Bromley  Hill,  Kent  - 616  Dropinore  - - - 127.270 

Edinburgh  . 69.  71.  12.'l  260.  I C'ambden  House  . - Dunkcld  Gardens  - - 422 

396.  464.  .520  ^ Cantray,  the  Seat  of  General  ’ Eastwcll  Park,  Kent  - 360 
Ghent  - - - 188  1 Sir  John  Rose  - - 628  Elvaston  Castle  - 458.  655.  667 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  REVIEWED  OR  NOTICED, 
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EitAbHshmcnt,  Chapclle’t  I Linton  Place,  Kent  - - 360  I Nurteriet : — 

AKricuUural  and  Horti-  ' Loaeley  Park,  Surrey  - H 1 Milford  - 70.  9(1  472  559 
cultural  - - -113  Ix)wthcr  Ca.-ule  Park  - 195  I New  Garden,  Whitby  - IM 

Fitiwalters,  near  Shinfield,  Manlv  Hall  . . - 457.  Sawbridgeworth  - 107.235 

Essex  - 303  Mincncndcn  House  • - SlI  St.  Foy  . US 

Folkstonc,  T.  Holman,  Eitj.  S2  Mostyn  Halt,  Holywell  • 204  St.  Just  • - - 117 

Formark  ...  450  Mount  tirove,  llaiu)wtead  - 1 Tooting  - - 70 

Gardens: — Newton  le  Willows,  — For-  , ^'aitc  - • - 113 

Birmingham  Horticul-  ster.l-.sa.  - - -210  Villed’Array  - -121 

tural  - - - 73  Ness  Castle  Gardens,  near  I Vitlcurbannc  - . 115 

Edinburgh  Experimen-  Inverness  . . 248  Oakhill  ...  515 

tftl  . - 75  Norbiton  Hall,  R.  II.  Jen-  I Osmaston  Hall  - . 450 

Kent  Zoological  and  Bo.  kinson.  Esq.  . • 42G  I Powis  Park  • . -510 

tanical  - - -421  Nurseries:—  ' Kedleaf (lardens  - -353 

London  Horticultural  - 71.  Armand's,  M.  • - 114  Kcfiton  ...  449 

113.  12a  138.  145.  202.  3«.  Athens-  . - 99  , Salimarsh  Hall  Gardens  . »» 

%45.476  liimiingham  • - 457  I ^altwood,  Hythc,  Arch- 

Market,  of  M.  Chaine  -116  Hullwyllcr  - “ i deacon  Croft  - -221 

Mr.  Uonara  - 449  Boston  - . - SH 1 Southgate  Ixxlgo  - . 512 

Desio  - . . 191  I Botanic,  at  New  Burgh,  SouthLiMige, — Webl)er,  Esq.  513 

M.  (rariot  - - - 112  ( New  York  . " 38 , Spencer  \Voo<l,  near  Quebec  195 

M.  Guillot  - - 11(M  BouchaM’s,  M.  - - 112  SpoHbrtli.  Hon.  Ucv.  Wra. 

itev.  J«>hn  Monson  - 210  ' Bourcier’s,  M.  - . 112 1 Herbert  - - 82 

Miss  Peirse  - - 2I^J  I Clapton  - - 147  Springfield,  George  Barker, 

Jedediah  Strutt,  Ksq.  - 448  1 Derby  - . - 449 ' E'q.  - . - 82 

Joseph  .Strutt,  Esq.  - 447.1  E'cully  - . 114  St.  tiiirtown  Gardens  - m 

419  I Edgha.ston  - - 36  St.  Helen’s,  Derby  - . 448 

Goodwood  Park  - - 523  Kpsom  . - 73. 3U3  Stoke  fckiith  Park  - - 57 

Grounds  o(  Mme.  E'vesque  114'  Exotic,  King’s  Road,  ' Swarkstone  Lowes  - .450 

Grove  Parsonage.  Wantage  422  tee  Knight's.  Syon  (iardens  - .588 

Holm,  Inverness  - - 62H  Exotic,  St.  Peter's,  Can-  'iMdington  Grove  - -424 

Hyde  Park  - - - iJl  terbury  - - 320  Theobald’s  Park  - - 514 

Hylands,  Chelmsford  -121  Glaxenwood  -92.231  Thorp  Perrow,  M.nrk  Mil- 

Keddleston  Hall  - - 450  GuiHoiifcrc  - -117  bank.  E»q.  - -211 

Kew  Gardens,  125.  547.  616.  (^5  I Hammersmith  - . 151  Thorcsby  Park  Gardens  - 517 

Kensington  Gardens  - 131.  Ib8  j Haiidsworth  - 231.  597,  698  Tredegar  Park,  Moniuoulh- 

Kmwood,  Hampstead  - 2 1 Hereford  - - 547!  shire  - - .571 

Kiiravock,  Inverness  - 028 1 Hope,  Y'orkshire  - 530  Wentworth  Gardens  - i,'0 

Kingsbury  Gardens  - 29.  56.  96.  ■ Knight’s  Exotic,  King’s  1 Wimbledon,  Mrs.  Marryatt  429 
161.1^.244.347.396.400.  Road  - 240.245.274  Whitton  Park, George  Cost- 

549.  ^»52.  I/)ddiges*s,  Messrs.,  ling.  Esq.  . . 424 

Kiimainl  Castle  - - 5P9 , Hackney  - 323.  413  i Woburn  Abbey  - 71.127.137. 

Knowlesloy  Park  - 91.  195.  477  I Makoy’s.  Si.,  Lit^go  - 296  ‘ 147.243.26.3. 

Knyjiersley,  — Bateman,  Ksq.  I Martln-Burdin’s,  M.,  113  Worton  IxHlge,  George  Glen- 

79.  137'  Mile  End  - - 145,  ry,  Esq.  ...  550 


LIST  OP  BOOKS  REVIEWED  OR  NOTICED. 


Anon.  Annales  des  Sciences,  168.  | Botanical  Periodicals,  90. 

Anon.  Com{>aniuii  to  the  Almanack  for  1839,  ' Chiteauncurs  Architcctura  Domestica,  703. 

282.  ‘ Claxtoii's  Hints  to  Mechanics,  179. 

Anon.  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  So-  Cooper’s  Catalogue  of  the  British  Natural  Orders 
ciety,  345.  and  Genera,  174. 

Anon.  Lc  Courier  Agricole  et  Ilorticole,  &c.,|i  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magaiine,  68. 134.  242. 394.  463. 

184.  ' 520. 5.57. 596. 

Anon.  Proceedings  of  the  Linncan  Society  of  Dc  Candolle’s  Vegetable  Organography,  174. 468. 

London,  176.  702. 

Anon.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Dillwyn  on  the  Eflccts  of  the  Winter  of  1837  and 
177.  1H38,  in  Glamorganshire,  .561. 

Anon.  Report  of  the  Society  for  obtaining  free  Dillwyn’s  Review  of  the  Hurtus  Malabaricui, 
Admission  to  Societies  and  Public  Edifices  276. 

containing  Works  of  Art,  417.  Don’s  Edition  of  Sweet’s  Ilortus  Britannicus, 

Anon.  The  Bouquet,  or  Lady’s  Howcr-Oarden,  701. 

175.  Duncan’s  Treatise  on  the  Melon,  175. 

Anon.  The  British  Alman-ick  for  18.39, 282.  E<rmburgh  Botanical  Society,  Second  Annual 
Anon.  The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect’s  Jour.  Rej>ort,257. 

nat,  703.  Endliiher’s  Theorie,  &c.,  287. 

Anon.  The  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s  Magazine,  ' Fennel’s  Child’s  Book  of  Zoology,  704. 

703.  Francis’s  Little  Enylish  Flora,  87. 

Anon.  Tlie  Guide  to  Service,  703.  Gardening,  .\griciiiture,  Botany,  &c.,  Catalogue 

Anon.  'The  Mirror  of  Literature,  Ac.,  ISO.  471.  of  Work*  on,  701. 

Anon.  The  Ycar-Kook  of  Facts,  179.  Glcndiniiing’s  Hints  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine 

Anon.  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  ! Apple,  277. 

281.  Harvey’s  Genera  of  South  African  Plants,  340. 

Audiliert’s  Catalogue  des  Arbres,  Arbustes,  ct  Howard’s  Colour  as  a Means  of  Art,  470. 

Plantes,  Ac.,  180.  Howard’s  Science  of  Drawing,  469. 

Bedford’s,  Duke  of,  Pinetum  W'obtirnensc,  £1^.  Howard’s  Sketrher’s  Manual,  4“0. 

BerU-se’s  Iconographio  du  Genre  Camellia.  467.  Ingix-n’s  Instructions  for  collecting  ami  preserv- 
Birininghani  Botanic  Garden  Cat.-ilogue,  413.  ing  IMtish  Insect.*,  4t>H. 

Boitsier’s  Klenchus  Plantarum,  337.  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society, 

Booth’s  Stranger’s  Guide  to  London,  471.  562.  I Filth  Annual  Uei>ort,  344. 
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LIST  OF  CONTIUBUTOIIS. 


Knowict  and  Wectcott't  Floral  Cabinet,  R9.  135. 

243.  3<H.  463.  520.  558.  596. 

Kollar's  Die  Vier  llauptfeindc  dcr  Obatgarten, 
&c.,  171. 

Kollar's  IniecU  Injuiiout  to  Gardenern,  288. 
Ix^grandab’a  Catalogue dea  Plantes,  IHO. 
Lindley's  Ladies’  Botany  abridgeil,  561. 

Lindley’a  School  Botany,  275. 

Lindicy’s  Botanical  Register,  68  134.  243.  394. 
4<)3.  520.  558.  596, 

Lindloy’s  Sertum  Orchidaccum,  135.  336. 
IxHidigcs’i  Catalogue  of  Oichideo?,  177. 

Loudon’s  Edition  of  Rq>ton’s  I.«andscape>Gar* 
dening,  *&C.,  418.  466. 

Loudon’s  Hortus  Britannicus,  Second  Additional 
t Supplement  to,  416. 

Loudon’s,  Mrs.,  Ladies*  Flower-Garden,  88. 
Main’s  Forest  Pruner,  467. 

Main’s  Young  Farmer’s  Manual,  .523. 

Marcet’s  Vegetable  Physiology,  276. 

Mason’s  Description  of  Goodwood, 

Maund’s  Botanist,  69. 135.  243.  3t>t.  5.58.  596. 
Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  68.  135.  242.  5.58.  596. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aht.  I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences,  with 
Remarks  on  each  s intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape-Gardening.  By  the  Conductor. 

No.  10.*  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead. 

Hampstead  and  Highgate  have  been  noted  for  their  suburban 
villas,  ever  since  the  time  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson.  Tliese 
villas  appear  to  have  been  then,  as  now,  principally  occupied  by 
London  merchants ; many  of  whom  had  rich  gardens,  contain- 
ing foreign  plants  introduced  through  their  connexion  with 
other  countries.  It  was  in  the  garden  of  Master  James  Cole  at 
Highgate,  Parkinson’s  particular  friend,  that  the  common  laurel 
was  first  planted : and  there,  we  are  informed,  it  flowered  and 
ripened  fruit;  being  protected  through  the  winter  by  a blanket 
thrown  over  it  in  the  most  severe  weather.  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  are  not  only  well  calculated  for  villas  from  their 
elevated  surface,  but  also  from  that  surface  being  varied  by 
numerous  and  strongly  marked  undulations ; so  that  all  these 
villas  have  not  only  views  of  considerable  extent  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  many  of  them  have  what  may  be  called  home  views 
across  the  undulations.  The  Hampstead  and  Highgate  villas, 

• No.  1.  we  consider  to  be  Dr.  Neill’s  Garden,  Canon  Mills  Cottage,  Edin- 
burgh, Vol.  XII.  p.  333.  ; No.  2.  tbe  Garden  of  H.  Marshal,  Esq.,  in  the  town 
of  Godabning,Vol.  XII.  p.  47-1. ; No.  3.  Chesterholme  Parsonage,  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hadley,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  1G3. ; No.  4.  Hendon  Rectory,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  220.;  No.  5.  Mrs. 
Lawrence’s  Villa  at  Drayton  Green,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  305. ; No.  6.  Iloole  House, 
near  Chester,  the  residence  of  Lady  Broughton,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  353.;  No.  7. 
Quinta  de  la  Valle,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Renton  in  M.ideira,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  449. ; 
No.  8.  Bedford  Lodge,  Camden  Hill,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  401. ; 
No.  9.  The  Garden  of  Mr.  Abel  Ingpen,  A.L.S.,  Upper  Manor  Street,  Chelsea, 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  450.  In  the  course  of  the  current  volume,  we  intend  to  give 
plans  and  views  of  Kenwood  near  Hampstead,  Wimbledon  House,  Redleaf,  and 
rortis  Green  (W.  A.  Nesfield),  the  engravings  of  all  which  are  already  com- 
peted; and  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  Villa  at  Cheshunt,  the  Abbe  Gosier’s  Villa  at 
Rouen,  a villa  at  Berlin,  a villa  at  Frankfort,  and  one  at  Dcsio  near  Milan, 
the  drawing  of  which  have  been  made  or  received.  Besides  these,  wc  con- 
template giving  several  British  villas,  to  the  owners  of  which  we  have  only 
just  applied  for  permission  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and  views. — t'ond, 
Vol.  XV.  — No.  100.  a 
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of  late  years,  have  attracted  much  less  attention  than  they 
deserve,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  them  being  almost  all  fully  grown ; and,  consequently,  not 
admitting  of  the  introduction  of  novelties  in  the  shape  of  foreign 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  form  the  grand  attraction  in  the 
gardens  of  modern  villas.  It  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  that, 
in  all  small  places  abounding  with  full-grown  trees,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  shrubs  or  herbaceous  flowers  among  them  with 
success.  The  only  means  of  doing  so  is  by  having  an  open 
airy  space,  so  large  as  neither  to  be  darkened,  nor  too  much 
sheltered,  by  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
nor  exhausted  by  their  roots.  Many  of  the  Hampstead  villas 
hardly  admit  of  having  a space  of  this  kind;  and,  therefore,  few 
of  them  are  very  remarkable  for  their  roses  or  herbaceous  flowers. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  grounds  of  what  may  be  called 
full-grown  villas,  of  this  kind,  require  to  be  managed  in  a dif- 
ferent manner,  either  from  large  villas  where  there  is  abundance 
of  room,  or  from  small  villas  which  have  been  comparatively 
recently  planted.  In  the  recent  villa,  and  in  the  villa  with 
abundance  of  room,  the  smallest  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  roses, 
spiraeas,  honeysuckles,  azaleas,  &c.,  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
shrubberies ; but,  in  the  full-grown  villa,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
anything  of  this  kind,  except,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  in  open 
airy  parts  of  them.  In  the  progressive  culture  and  management 
of  such  villas,  therefore,  all  shrubs  and  trees,  as  they  Income 
naked  below,  overshadowed  by  others,  or  unsightly  in  form  from 
any  cause  whatever,  ought  to  be  removed  ; and  the  whole  atten- 
tion, as  far  as  respects  the  old  plants  of  the  place,  directed  to 
the  production  and  preservation  of  fine  specimens ; and  these 
should  stand  at  such  a distance,  as  to  admit,  beneath  them,  either 
of  the  keeping  up  of  a smooth  green  turf,  or  of  an  undergrowth 
of  evergreens,  such  as  the  holly,  box,  laurel,  rhododendron,  &c. 

We  have  introduced  these  remarks,  because  we  have  observed 
in  some  of  the  villas  about  Hampstead,  and  more  especially, 
some  years  ago,  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  at  Kenwood, 
attempts  to  grow  roses,  hydrangeas,  and  other  half-hardy  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  flowers,  in  patches  along  the  walks,  under  the 
shade  of  high  trees  or  of  full-grown  shrubs.  Even  if  the 
success  of  this  mode  of  culture  were  complete,  it  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  in  bad  taste;  because  full-grown  trees  verging  on 
decay,  and  masses  of  flowers,  can  never  be  made  to  harmonise 
in  the  same  foreground : but,  when  we  consider  that  flowers 
introduced  in  such  situations  never  thrive,  and  have  always  a 
sickly  tawdry  appearance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
effect  is  disgusting.  In  the  villa  which  we  are  now  about  to 
notice,  all  errors  of  this  kind  have  been  carefully  avoided,  by 
introducing  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  only  in  open  airy 
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situations,  where  they  are  found  to  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  they 
would  in  a newly  planted  villa. 

Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  the  Seat  of  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq., 
[Jigs.  1.  to  5.)  is  situated  at  one  end  of  Hampstead;  the  house 
forming  the  last  of  a row,  but  the  grounds  extending  consider- 
ably, so  as,  in  addition  to  the  lawn  and  gardens,  to  include 
several  acres  of  grass  held.  The  principal  natural  feature  in  the 
grounds  is  a bold  swell,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  place  takes  its  name ; and 


Flower-Garden  at  Mount  Grove. 


the  chief  exterior  features  are  extensive  prospects,  showing  Lon- 
don in  front,  Greenwich  and  the  river  Thames  on  the  east,  and 
Kew  and  other  scenery  in  Surrey  on  the  west.  Mount  Grove 
appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a lover  of  gardening  up- 
wards of  a century  ago;  for  it  contains  two  remarkably  fine 
cedars,  and  one  of  the  largest  tulip  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  It  also  contains  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
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the  Oriental  plane,  apparently  coeval  with  the  tulip  tree  and  the 
cedars.  By  the  present  occupier  the  place  has  been  very  greatly 
improved ; and  it  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  kept  in  the 
very  highest  order.  The  principal  artificial  features  within  the 
grounds  are : the  mount  avenue  (a  in^.  2.),  which  terminates  in 
a rustic  summer-house  of  a handsome  design  and  very  neatly 
executed,  and  from  which  extensive  prospects  to  the  west  and 
south  are  obtained;  the  flower-garden  (b),  of  which  1.  is  a 
general  view;  the  view  from  the  house,  looking  towards  the 
mount,  which  is  shown  in  4. ; and  the  view  of  the  house,  as 
connected  with  the  cedars,  and  as  seen  from  the  road  to  the 
stables,  which  is  shown  in  5. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  plan  2.) : — 

Home, 

a,  Drawingroom.  b.  Entrance-hall.  c.  Ante-room.  d.  Library. 
e.  Dining-room.  f,  Butler’s  pantry.  g,  Staircase.  k.  Passage. 

Home  and  Stable  Offices,  ^c. 

I,  Dairy,  k.  Coal-house  for  the  laundry.  I,  Potato-house,  m.  Laundry. 
B,  Laundress’s  bed-room.  o,  Bin  for  wood.  p p.  Privies. 

g,  Dust-bin.  r.  Pump.  s.  Knife-house.  t.  Footman’s  room. 

V,  Machine-room  for  the  organ.  v,  Drying-ground.  u>,  Stable-yard. 
X,  Stable.  y,  Hay-loft.  z.  Harness-room. 

I,  Groom’s  room.  2,  3,  Carriage-houses. 

4,  Coal-house,  &c.,  for  the  coachman.  5,  Tool-house.  6,  Privy. 

7,  Border  for  fruit  trees.  8,  Cistern.  9,  Dung-pit.  10,  Potting-shed. 

Frame-Ground. 

II,  Green-house.  12,  Vinery.  1.3,  Furnace.  14,  15,  Peach-houses. 
16,  Pinery.  17,  Furnace.  18,  Coal-bin.  19,  Succession  pine-pit. 
20,  Place  for  green-house  plants  insummer.  21,  Flower-beds. 

22,  23,  Cisterns. 

Pleasure-Grounds. 

24,  Main  entrance.  25,  Servants’  entrance,  both  for  the  house  and  gardens. 
26,  Three  circular  masses ; one  of  hardy  heaths,  another  of  hardy  azaleas, 
and  the  third  of  China  roses,  varied  by  substituting  other  low  flowering  shrubs 
every  three  or  four  years. 

27  27,  Large  cedars  of  Lebanon,  one  of  which  is  65  ft.  high.  (See  Arb.  Brit., 
vol.  iv.  p.  2426.) 

28,  Large  tulip  tree.  This  tree,  in  1834,  had  been  planted  80  years.  It  was 
then  70  ft.  high,  with  a head  49  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3 ft.  10  in.  There  is  only  one  tulip  tree  higher  than  this  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  which  is  atSyon,  and  is  76  ft.  high.  (See  Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  i.  p.  289.) 

29,  Oriental  plane ; probably  the  finest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  In  1834,  when  measured  for  the  Arb.  Brit.,  it  was  80  years  old, 
77  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  4 ft.  4 in. 
(See  Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  2042.) 

30,  Place  for  garden  rubbish.-  31,  Mass  of  rhododendrons. 

32,  Groups  of  peat-earth  low  shrubs,  fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  &c. 

33,  Rosarium.  34,  China  roses. 

35,  Circular  beds  of  hydrangea,  heliotrope,  China  roses,  &c. 

36,  Private  door  to  the  back  lane,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lane,  is  another  door,  opening  into  a private  walk  to  the  farmyard,  grass 
field,  and  kjtchen-garden. 
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Fig.  3.  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  farmyard,  and  part  of  the 
kitchen-garden  and  grass  fields,  separated  from  the  pleasure- 
grounds  by  a narrow  public  lane.  The  details  of  this  plan  are 
as  follows : — - 

a.  Private  entrance  to  the  farmyard.  b,  Cart  entrance  to  the  farmyard. 

c.  Bam.  d.  Gardener’s  house.  e,  Place  for  fattening  poultry. 
f.  Open  shed.  g g.  Cart-horse  stable  and  cow-house. 
h h,  Cart-shed  and  tool-house.  i,  Dung-pit.  k.  Pigsties  and  privy. 

/,  Poultry-house.  tn,  Part  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

n.  Part  of  the  grass  field. 


Remarks.  In  consequence  of  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
in  the  grounds  at  Mount  Grove,  and  their  extending  much 
farther  in  length  than  in  breadth,  there  is  a very  considerable 
variety  in  the  interior  views.  This  will  be  readily  credited, 
when  we  state  that  the  walk  in  the  avenue  a is  nearly  50  fi. 
higher  than  the  walk  at  b,  and  higher  still  than  the  lower  side 
of  the  frame-ground,  from  v to  SO  in  ^fig.  2.  The  adjoining 
grounds,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  are  gardens  of  the  same 
kind,  well  wooded ; and  when  this  is  taken  into  consideration, 
combined  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  distant  scenery,  it 
will  readily  be  conceived  that  Mount  Grove  is  a very  beautiful 
place.  That  it  contains  every  domestic  convenience  suitable 
for  the  style  of  living  of  a man  of  wealth  and  hospitality  is 
evident  from  the  description  of  the  house,  kitchen,  and  stable 
offices : and  the  frame-ground  contains  a pinery,  vinery,  and 
peach-house,  and  abundance  of  frames  and  pits ; which,  under 
the  care  of  a very  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Alexander,  supply 
the  family  with  all  the  principal  garden  luxuries;  as  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  the  dairy,  and  poultry-yard,  do  with  those  articles 
of  domestic  consumption  which  are  rarely  to  be  procured  in 
perfection  so  near  London. 

The  two  great  sources  of  beauty  at  Mount  Grove  are,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  undulation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
distant  prospect ; and  they  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  are 
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View  looking  towards  the  Monni. 


rarely  found  combined  in  suburban  villas  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  A small  place  on  a flat  surface  can  very  rarely 
boast  of  any  distant  prospect  whatever ; and,  too  often,  the 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  a hard  edgy  line  of 
boundary  plantation ; or,  if  he  should  not  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  houses,  he  may  form  breaks  in  his  boundary  line, 
so  as  to  let  in  portions  of  such  scenery  as  there  may  be  without. 
No  view  from  any  place  can  be  complete,  in  which  the  distant 
scenery  does  not  form  a considerable  part ; and  in  which  it  does 
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Select  Suburban  Jlesidetices. 


not  on  the  one  hand  harmonise  with  the  foreground,  and  on  the 
other  blend  with  the  horizon,  or  rise  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  tiistant  mountains,  and  thus  be  comparatively  lost  in  the 
clouds.  However  varied  and  beautiful  the  grounds  of  a resi- 
dence may  be  within  tliemselves,  they  will  never  afford  full 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  unless  they  include  a portion  of  distant 
scenery.  The  reason  is,  without  a portion  of  distance,  more  or 
less,  the  view  cannot  form  a whole.  To  do  this  in  the  case  of 
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landscape,  there  must  be  one  portion  of  the  scene,  in  which  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  eye,  but  the  horizon.  But  on  this  subject  more 
hereafter.  There  are  many  suburban  villas  on  flat  surfaces,  where 
the  exterior  country  would  form  a tolerable  distance,  provided 
it  could  be  seen  from  the  principal  floor  of  the  house;  but,  as 
the  house  is  very  frequently  built  without  much  reference  to  tj^p 
future  effect  of  the  grounds,  the  error  of  not  raising  the  living- 
floor  considerably  above  the  surface  is  undiscovered  till  it  is 
too  late. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  the  engraver  has  not  been  so 
successful  in  his  views  of  Mount  Grove  as  he  commonly  is ; a 
circumstance  partly  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  difficulty  in 
representing  on  wood  that  aerial  perspective  which  is  necessary 
to  give  distance,  more  especially  where  a great  many  objects  are 
crowded  together  in  the  same  view. 


Art.  II.  Some  Enquiry  concerning  the  Quercus  and  Fagus  of  the 
Ancients.  By  H.  L.  Long,  Esq. 

“ Sprengelio  omnino  assentior,  ‘ omnem  plantarum  a scriptoribus  seriorum 
Bseculorum  cognitionem  a Theophrasto  et  Dioscoride  proficisci  debere.’ 
Quantopere  ergo  dolendum  est,  nomina  in  eorum  scriptis  occurrentia  plan- 
tarum, de  quibus  adhuc  parum  constat,  alienit  prortus,  imo  novi  orbit  mdigenit 
temere  imposita  esse.”  * — Stackhouse,  Free/,  in  Theophratt.,  part  ii. 

A uovE  of  the  vegetable  creation,  particularly  as  exhibited  in  the  sublime 
beauties  of  the  forest,  has  been  so  generally  diffused  among  mankind,  that  we 
may  safely  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  some  instinctive  principle  in  our  na- 
ture. Perhaps,  like  parental  tenderness  which  protects  the  helpless  offspring 
from  destruction,  it  has  been  wisely  ordained  that  an  interest  beyond  mere 
considerations  of  profit  should  be  felt  for  the  production  and  preservation  of 
trees,  in  order  that  the  fostering  care  of  man  should  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  the  inroads  he  is  constantly  obliged  to  make  upon  the  woodlands,  both  in 
the  extended  application  of  the  soil  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  continued  un- 
avoidable consumption  of  materials  so  essential  to  his  wants.  In  early  ages, 
this  feeling  led  to  the  sanctity  and  deification  of  groves,  whose  shades  inspired 
a religious  awe ; and  in  our  own  time  it  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  purest  enjoy- 
ments of  nature,  and  spreads  itself  daily  wider  and  wider  in  connexion  with 
the  progress  of  refinement.  This  love  of  trees,  together  with  an  acquaintance 
with  their  history,  their  properties,  and  their  uses,  has  an  existence  totally  inde- 
pendent of  a knowledge  of  botany ; were  it  not  so,  an  essay  like  the  present 
would  never  have  been  attempted.  A real  knowledge  of  the  science  of  botany 
is  confined  to  a select  few,  to  whom,  as  to  their  masters,  the  uninitiated,  the 


* “ I entirely  agree  with  Sprengel,  that  ‘ all  the  knowledge  of  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  later  authors  has  flowed  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus and  Dioscorides.’  How  greatly,  then,  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that 
names  occurring  in  the  works  of  these  ancient  masters  of  the  science,  should 
be  applied  to  plants  altogether  different  from  any  which  they  could  have  con- 
templated, and  some  even  to  natives  of  countries  undiscovered  for  many 
ages  after  their  death.” 
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mere  admirers  of  vegetation,  look  up  for  information  in  the  study  of  their  fa- 
vourite objects.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  look  in  vain  ; and  an  enquiry  at  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  the 
science  sometimes  induces  an  impression  that  the  frequent,  and  apparently  capri- 
cious, alterations  in  the  names  of  plants  is  productive  of  much  perplexity,  and 
that  the  classical  history  of  trees  has  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  a misap- 
plication of  their  original  appellations.  Under  such  impressions  this  attempt 
to  extricate  the  Roman  Fagus,  our  modem  beech  tree,  from  some  difficulties 
has  been  undertaken,  engaging  in  no  botanical  discussion,  but  merely  pursuing 
an  investigation  founded  upon  the  historical  accounts  we  have  received  of  the 
tree. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  two  authors  so  familiar  to  us,  and  so  free 
from  obscurities,  as  Caesar  and  Virgil,  should  each  of  them  contain  a passage 
in  which  the  word  Fagus  occurs,  and  by  its  presence  occasions  a great  deal  of 
embarrassment  among  commentators.  Caesar  {B.  G.,  v.  12.)  asserts  that  the 
Fagus  does  not  grow  in  Britain  ; and  Virgil  {Georg.,  ii.  71.),  in  describing 
the  wonders  of  the  art  of  grafting,  informs  us,  by  that  process  the  Castaneae 
were  made  to  produce  Fagos.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Beech 
(which  composes  so  much  of  the  woodlands  of  England,  and  in  Saxon  times 
conferred  a name  upon  the  whole  county  of  Buckingham)  could  ever  have 
been  otherwise  than  indigenous  to  Britain,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  a philosophic 
poet,  like  Virgil,  could  ever  propose  to  dignify  by  honourable  notice  a practice 
so  completely  at  variance  with  common  sense  as  that  of  grafting  the  beech 
upon  the  sweet  chestnut.  Abandoning,  therefore,  as  hopeless,  all  the  various 
attempts  to  force  such  a meaning  from  the  words,  I shall  at  once  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Fagus  of  Cmsar  and  Virgil  really  does  signify  the  tree  we 
now  know  by  the  name  of  Beech.  The  Italian  appellation  of  the  Beech  is 
unquestionably  Faggio,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  F^gio  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Fagus : neither  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  Fagus  ofthe  naturalist 
Pliny  clearly  means  the  Beech ; his  description  of  its  mast  is  too  precise  and 
explicit  to  admit  of  any  mistake.  “ Fagi  glans,”  he  says  ( N.  H.,  x vi.  7.),  “ nucleis 
similis,  triangula  cute  includitur.”  Phny,  however,  wrote  upwards  of  a century 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Virgil ; and  it  is,  therefore,  to  anterior 
authors  that  we  must  refer,  if,  in  the  suspicion  that  the  signification  of  Fagus 
had  undergone  some  change,  we  attempt  to  explore  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Without  offering  any  disturbance  to  the  Celtic  reveries  of  Whitaker  (Iliit. 
<^Manchester,i.312.'),  most  people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  fact,  that  the  Latin 
Fagus  is  evidently  a derivative  from  the  Greek  Phegos;  and  Phegos  as  obvi- 
ously originates  djro  too  ipayt7v,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  having  constituted  an  article  of  human  food.  Roman  literature,  before 
the  days  of  Csesar  and  Virgil,  had  made  but  little  progress;  and,  particularly  in 
points  of  natural  history,  the  Romans  followed  implicitly  the  paths  pointed 
out  by  their  masters,  the  Greeks:  with  the  term  Fagus,  therefore,  the  primary 
signification  of  the  word  must  have  been  introduced  from  the  Greek  writers  j 
and,  if  we  hope  to  discover  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  them  for  assistance. 
Theophrastus,  in  this  matter,  naturally  stands  forward  as  our  principal  guide; 
and,  although  his  text  has  suffered  much  from  vitiations,  and  his  phraseology 
is  abstruse  and  technical,  a great  deal  may,  1 think,  be  obtained  from  him  to- 
wards throwing  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  Beech  is  described  by  Theophrastus  (Hitt.  Plant,  iii.  9.)  under  the  name 
ofo^iii;  *,  one  point  at  least  admitted  without  controversy;  but  the  Phegos 


* The  modern  Romaic  appellation  is  not  very  dissimilar.  See  Fauriel’s 
Chanlt  Popvlairet  de  la  Grice  Modeme. 

Trt  mvKi  aKoiu)  xai  PpovTovv,  xa'i  rate  iSeiaZc  *ai  rpijovv, 

“ I rose  at  early  morning,  two  hours  before ’t  was  day, 

I wash’d  me  in  the  streamlet  to  drive  my  sleep  away  ; 
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he  invariably  speaks  of  as  an  Oak.  Of  the  oaks,  he  informs  us  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians reco^ise  four  sorts ; whilst  the  district  of  Ida,  still  remarkable  for 
the  beauty,  vanety,  and  value  of  its  forest  trees  *,  presents  us  with  five  distinct 
species.  These  he  enumerates  under  the  names  of  Hcmeris,  jEgilops,  Platy- 
phyllos  (Latifolia),  Phegos,  and  lastly  the  Haliphlceos,  by  some  called  Euphloeos. 
The  scholiast  imon  a passage  in  Theocritus,  which  will  be  presently  under  our 
consideration,  furnishes  another  (?  the  only  other)  authority  for  the  names  of 
the  Greek  oaks.  The  sorts  of  o^s,  he  says,  are  five,  the  Phegos,  Kimeris, 
Etymodrus,  Alyphlos,  and  Amylos  ; the  first  and  third  of  this  list  accord  with 
the  catalogue  of  Theophrastus ; the  other  three,  evidently  corrupt  and  unin- 
telligible as  they  stand,  are  probably  intended  for  the  Hemeris,  the  Haliphlceos, 
and  the  ^sculus,  or  perhaps  .£gilops.  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
description  left  by  Theophrastus  of  these  various  oaks,  whose  descendants,  oc- 
cupying the  same  regions,  and  bearing  the  same  aspect,  must  meet  the  eye  of 
mMem  travellers,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  our  many  obligations  to 
Pliny  cannot  exempt  him  from  the  blame  of  having  thrown  immense  confusion 
upon  the  whole  race  of  oaks  : his  account  of  the  (Ufferent  species  is  extracted, 
and  sometimes  f verbally  translated,  from  Theophrastus  ; but  he  brings  for- 
ward all  the  Greek  and  ^1  the  Latin  names  he  can  collect,  and  would  make 
it  appear  that  each  name  represented  a distinct  tree.  Thus  we  have  the  Ko- 
bur,  Quercus,  Esculus,  Cerris,  Ilex,  Suber,  Hemeris,  iEgilops,  Latifolia,  and 
Haliphlceos.  By  discarding  more  than  half  of  these,  which  may  be  done  with 
safety,  we  reduce  the  list,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  number  of  the  more  accurate 
Theophrastus.  Robur  may  be  rejected  as  meaning  simply  the  timber,  or  solid 
wood  of  any  tree,  and  is  applied  by  Virgil  (Grcor.,  ii.  ei.)  as  readily  to  the 
myrtle  as  to  the  oak.  Quercus,  like  the  Greek  Apvf,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  generic  name  for  oaks  in  general.  Some  lexicographers  have  given  Es- 
culus as  the  Latin  for  jEgilops,  and  not  without  reason ; the  Cerris  is  the 
same  as  the  Hemeris  ; the  Ilex  and  Suber,  not  accounted  oaks  by  Theophras- 
tus (perhaps  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  deciduous),  are  the 
Prinos  and  Phellos  of  the  Greeks  ; names  now  most  unwarrantably  usurped 
by  the  broad  chestnut-leaved  oak,  and  the  willow-leaved  oak,  from  North 
America.  Pliny’s  list  may  be  thus  reduced  to  the  last  four,  the  Hemeris, 
.ffiigilops,  Latifolia  (or  Platyphyllos),  and  Haliphlosos  ; to  which  if  we  add  the 
Phegos,  which  he  curiously  enough,  and  apparently  from  being  at  a loss  for  a 
term,  translates  by  the  word  Quercus  recover  the  catalogue 

of  Theophrastus  in  its  genuine  form,  consisting  of  five  distinct  species. 

1.  The  Hemeris,  according  to  the  Greek  naturalist,  was  neither  straight- 
growing,  nor  tall,  but  round-headed  and  branching,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  timber,  although  in  this  respect  unequal  to  the  Phegos.  Its 
fruit  ranks  next  to  that  of  the  Phegos  in  sweetness. 

2.  The  .Xgilops  is  stated  to  be  the  most  straight-growing  and  loftiest,  pos- 
sessing a smooth  timber,  and,  for  length,  the  strongest.  In  cultivated  ground  it 
is  said  to  grow  but  sparingly. 

3.  The  Platyphyllos  (Latifolia)  is  described  as  second  in  straight  growth  and 
height,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Haliphlceos,  the  worst  as  a building 
material,  and,  like  that  tree,  unfit  for  carbonisation,  and  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  worm.  Pausanias  especially  mentions  the  Platyphyllos  as  abundant  in 
Arcadia. 

4.  The  Haliphlceos  has  a very  thick  bark,  and  a soft  trunk,  which,  if  of  any 
size,  is  sure  to  be  hollow.  For  building  purposes  it  is  worthless,  being  subject 


I heard  the  pine  trees  murmur,  I saw  the  beech  trees  bend. 

Where  Kiephtai  mourn’d  in  anguish  their  captain  and  their  friend.” 

Translation  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

* See  Olivier’s  Travels,  and  P.  B.  Webb,  DelPAgro  Troiano. 

•f-  See  tf.  H.,  xvi.  8.,  the  passage  beginning  “ In  ipsis  veto  arboribus,”  and 
ending  “ carbone  sacrificatur.” 
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to  decay  even  while  growing,  whence  its  habitual  hollowness.  It  is  added,  that 
this  secies  of  oak  is  apt  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  although  of  no  altitude. 

5.  The  Phegos,  we  are  told,  bore  a round  fruit,  the  sweetest  of  all  the  tribe. 
Its  timber  was  remarkably  strong,  and  not  subject  to  decay.  Its  growth  was 
less  straight  than  that  of  the  Hemeris.  The  trunk  was  very  thick,  and  the 
whole  form  depressed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  branches  not  tending  up- 
wards, but  forming  a round  head. 

Such  are  the  oaks  of  Theophrastus.  Others,  subvarieties  no  doubt,  were 
to  be  found,  like  that  mentioned  by  Olivier  (TraveU,  ii.  3.),  which  is  merely  a 
pedunculated  variety  of  the  Q.  Cl^rris,  and  may  easily  have  passed  unheeded. 
But,  if  we  endeavour  to  identify  these  five  with  existing  specimens,  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  of  the  oaks  that  grow  in 
the  Levant  are  best  suited  to  the  enquiry. 

1.  The  Hemeris  agrees  well  with  the  Cerris,  the  Turkey,  or  Iron,  Oak,  the 
Romaic  XdtipovTapi.  “ This  tree  furnishes  a timber  that  is  ^ood  both  in  size 
and  quality.  The  comparative  experiments  made  upon  this  tree  indicate  a 
remarkably  quick  growth,  without,  it  is  said,  any  inferiority  in  the  quality  of 
the  timber  to  that  of  our  common  English  oak,  either  for  ship-building  or 
other  purposes.”  (HoUand’s  TraveU,  p.  88.  and  210.)  The  Q.  Cerris,  observes 
Olivier  (TraveU,  ii.  3.),  “ is  that  which  is  brought  to  the  arsenal  of  Constanti- 
nople from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  S^,and  which  is  most  commonly 
employed  in  the  framework  of  houses.  It  is  also  met  with  in  a ^reat  part  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  It  grows  to  a considerable  height,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent wood.” 

2.  The  iEgilops  is  a name  now  affixed  to  the  well  known  * Valanida  Oak, 
which  is  described  by  Olivier,  speaking,  like  Theophrastus,  of  the  oaks  of  Ida. 
(T\-aveU,  ii.  44.)  “ It  grows  on  the  western  coast  of  Natolia,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  in  those  of  Corfu  and  Cefalonia,  and  throughout  all  Greece ; 
it  does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  our  Turkey  oak  : its  wood  is  not  so  esteemed, 
and  is  scarcely  employed  but  in  cabinet-work.”  But  can  this  be  the  lofty 
^gilops,  with  its  timber  of  such  e.xcellent  quality  ? the  .lEgilops  of  Theo- 
phrastus ? That  far  better  accords  with  the  Virgilian  .®sculus,  by  which 
name  M.  Alexandre  and  others  have  translated  the  Greek  .£gilops. 

“ Nemorumque  Jovis  qum  maxima  surgit 

.Slsculus.”  ViRc.  Gear.,  i.  16. 

“ For  Jove’s  own  tree, 

' That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sov’rcignty. 

Requires  a depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground ; 

And,  next  the  lower  skies,  a bed  profound. 

High  as  his  tojimost  boughs  to  Heav’n  ascend. 

So  low  his  roots  to  Hell’s  dominion  tend. 

Therefore,  nor  winds,  nor  winter’s  rage  o’erthrows 
His  bulky  body,  but  unmoved  he  grows. 

For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happy  reign. 

And  lives  of  mortal  men  contend  in  vain. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands. 

Stretching  his  brawny  arms,  and  leafy  hands ; 

His  shade  protects  the  plain,  his  head  the  hills  commands.”  f 

Dryden. 


* The  Romaic  language  delights  in  diminutives,  and  Valanida  is  the  dimi- 
nutive, from  jiaXavoQ,  as  Wording  the  acorn  of  commerce. 

f It  must  be  admitted  that  this  version  of  Dryden ’s,  beautiful  and  animated 
as  it  is,  falls  short  of  the  magnificent  original : — 

“ .®sculus  in  primis  : qum  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
iEthereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 
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If  the  account  of  the  Greek  iEgilops  be  allowed  to  approximate  this  de- 
scription of  the  Latin  Esculus,  so  it  may  he  safely  said,  that  no  sort  of  oak,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  merits  the  sublime  tribute  of  admiration  conveyed 
in  the  verses  of  Virgil,  unless  it  is  our  own  magnificent  tree,  the  monarch  of 
our  woods,  for  which  all  Britons  still  retain  a druidiral  veneration,  and  would 
fain  believe  that  its  growth  in  our  isl^d  surpasses  that  in  all  other  countries. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  however,  the  oak  attains  a mag- 
nitude beyond  that  of  other  trees.  Arthur  Young,  viewing  the  woods  of 
Lombardy,  asserts  (Travels,  W.  218.)  that  we  have  no  right  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  finest  oak  timber.  The  primitive 
forests  of  Lombardy,  in  the  days  of  Polybius  (Hist.,u.  15.),  afforded  pannage 
to  innumerable  hogs,  the  supply  of  the  Roman  markets,  and  the  same  un- 
disturbed district  might,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Virgil,  have  furnished  the 
poet  with  specimens  of  oaks, 

“ Sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  scu  propter  amoenum,” 

worthy  of  the  splendid  portrait  he  has  drawn.  If  the  Greek  .£gilops  and 
Latin  Esculus  are  not  our  common  oak,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
tree  was  intended  by  those  names,  or  by  what  name  our  oak  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Horace  in  speaking  of  Daunia,  and  Garganum  a 
part  of  Daunia,  seems  to  use  Esculeta  and  Querceta  indifferently,  as  if 
synonymous.  The  greater  part  of  Daunia  is  an  open  champaign  country ; but 
the  promontory  of  Garganum,  now  St.  Angelo,  was  visited  by  Swinburne 
(7'ravels,  i.  155.),  and  found  still  to  contain  a respectable  forest,  composed, 
besides  pines,  &c.,  of  the  evergreen  and  common  oak. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  Platyphyllos,  or  Latifolia,  next  in  the  list  of  Theo- 
phrastus ; and  this,  far  more  rea.sonably  than  his  jEgilops,  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Valanida ; even  the  broadness  of  the  leaf,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived,  does  not  oppose  the  suggestion. 

4.  We  have,  fourthly,  to  seek  for  the  modern  analogue  of  the  Ilaliphlocos, 

and  it  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  another  remarkable  oiik  of  the  Idsean  group. 
The  Quercus  infectoria,  which  produces  the  gall-nut  of  commerce,  and  is  of 
little  value  for  any  thing  else,  is  described  by  Olivier  (Travels,  as 

bearing  a crooked  stem,  and  seldom  reaching  the  height  of  6 ft.,  which  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  dwarfish  Haliphloeos  of  Theophrastus. 

5.  The  Phegos  now  remains  for  consideration,  and  with  its  sweet  and 
spherical  fruit  can  be  ascribed  to  no  glandiferous  tree  now  known,  unless 
it  be  the  sweet  chestnut.  The  objection  which  first  and  naturally  presents 
itself  to  this  conjecture  is,  that  Theophrastus  is  supposed  to  have  described 
the  sweet  chestnut  under  the  name  of  Dios  Balanum  * (Plm.  A'.  //..  xv.  25.): 
but  the  Phegos  was  in  all  likelihood  a wilder  sort,  indigenous  to  the  Greek 
mountains  ; while  the  Dios  Balanos,  we  are  told,  was  a superior  species, 
improved  by  cultivation,  and  introduced  originally  from  Asia.  “ Sardibus 
e®  provenere  primum.  Ideo  apud  Gracos  Sardianos  Balanos  appellant : 
nam  Dios  Balanum  postea  iinposuere  excellentioribns  satu  factis.”  Presum- 
ing this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  finding  nothing  in  what  we  call  the  oak 
tribe  to  accord  with  the  Phegos  of  Theophrastus,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
examine  how  far  his  Phegos,  and  the  Phegos  of  other  early  Greek  authors. 


Ergo  non  hiemes  illam,  non  flabra,  neque  imbres 
Convellunt : immota  manet,  multosque  nepotes, 

Multa  virum  volvens  durando  smcula  vincit. 

Turn  fortes  late  ramos  et  brachia  tendens 

Hue  illuc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram.” 

Gear.,  ii.  291. 

• So  it  is  supposed;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  Knpun,  or  Kapv'a  'HparXitun'eri 
were  the  sweet  chestnut  (the  Asiatic  sort),  and  that  the  Aioj  /WXavoc  of  Theo- 
phrastus meant  the  Jovis  glans,  Juglans,  or  walnut.  See  note  at  p.  20. 
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may  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  Chestnut,  which  covers  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  cir> 
cular  form  and  sweet  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  the  most  obvious  coincidence : 
its  locality  is  not  less  so;  for  Theophrastus  tells  us  that,  although  it  has  the 
sweetest  fruit,  it  ranks  among  the  aypiai,  or  wild  trees,  because  it  does 
not  grow  in  eultivated  grounds.  “ The  chestnut,”  says  Bose  (quoted  in  the 
Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1997.),  “begins  where  the  com  leaves  oflr.”  The  strength  and 
durability  of  the  timber  of  the  Phegos  may  be  thought  objectionable,  since 
Mr.  Loudon  (Arb.  Brit.,  art.  6’astanea  v&ca)  has  combated  the  commonly 
received  notion  of  its  excessive  toughness  and  lasting  properties  : perhaps 
the  constant  practice,  upon  the  Continent,  of  grafting  this  tree,  may  have 
caused  some  deterioration  in  the  timber ; while  in  England,  a non-indigenous 
tree  is  not  a fair  subject  for  a trial  of  strength  against  the  native  oak.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  a chestnut,  of  from  30  to  30  years’  growth, 
yields  a timber  fully  equal  to  that  of  an  oak  of  the  same  age  ; while,  in  point 
of  size,  it  is  generally  superior,  for  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence  it 
is  the  faster-growing  tree  of  the  two.  The  race,  however,  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  and  the  oak  eventually  towers  far  above  its  exotic  neighbour  : of 
this  fact,  an  example  is  very  observable  in  a grove  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  ancient  house  at  Loseley  Park,  in  Surrey,  where  a venerable  cluster  of  oaks 
and  chestnuts  are  seen  together,  indicating,  by  the  regularity  of  their  position, 
that  they  were  probably  all  planted  at  the  same  time,  and,  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  dimensions  that  they  are  at  least  coeval  with  the  mansion,  and  the 
growth  of  nearly  three  centuries.  The  oaks,  still  vigorous  and  erect,  have 
shot  up  to  an  imposing  height;  while  the  chestnuts,  although  boles  of  great 
magnitude,  are  in  a state  of  decay,  almost  approaching  to  ruin. 

Having  shown  that  in  the  brief  description  of  the  Phegos  in  Theophrastus, 
there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  the  sweet  chestnut,  1 shall  proceed  to  draw 
some  conclusions  from  other  sources,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  Fagus  of 
the  early  Romans  had  a similar  signification.  As  the  Latin  mythology  was 
derived  from  the  Greek,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  a tree  consecrated  to  a 
particul.ir  divinity  in  Greece  was  dedicated  to  the  same  power  in  Italy. 
The  Phegos  was  sacred  to  Jupiter.  The  earliest  tree  of  the  kind  on  re- 
cord is  one  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  forming  a remarkable  feature 
in  the  topography  of  Troy.  It  stood  near  the  Scsean  Gate  of  Ilium,  at  the 
side  of  the  road  which  descended  from  the  city,  by  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  to  the 
fords  of  the  Scamander,  and  thence  led  towards  the  sea.  This  lofty  tree, 
of  singular  beauty  and  sanctity,  is  almost  always  solemnised  by  the  poet  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  “ Aigis-bearing  Jove.”  In  one  particular  passage  of 
great  beauty,  of  which  Pope’s  translation  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea,  the 
wounded  Sarpedon  is  supported  by  his  companions  under  the  shade  of  the 
Phegos,  and  revived  by  the  assistance  of  Boreas. 

“ Beneath  a beech,  Jove’s  consecrated  shade,  • 

His  mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid. 

Brave  Pelagon,  his  fav’rite  chief,  was  nigh. 

Who  wrench’d  the  javelin  from  his  sinewy  thigh. 

The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing’d  for  flight. 

And  o’er  his  eyeballs  swam  the  shades  of  night ; 

But  Boreas  rising  fresh,  with  gentle  breath. 

Recall’d  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death.” 

In  a like  manner,  at  Rome  also,  the  Fagus  was  dedicated  to  the  “ Father  of 
gods  and  men.”  The  learned  Varro,  who  lived  one  generation  anterior  to 
Virgil,  and  who,  probably,  attached  a meaning  to  Fagus  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  Greek  original,  mentions  the  “ Fagutal,”  so  called  from  the  trees  which 
gresv  there;  and  Pliny  (W.  H.,  xvi.  13.)  informs  us  that  it  contained  a chapel 


• atyioxoto  irfporrtXXii  fJiytp.  It.,  t.  693, 
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sacred  to  Jupiter : “ Fagutali  Jovi  etiam  nunc,  ubi  lucus  fageus  fuit.”  Pliny 
here  speaks  of  the  grove  as  no  longer  in  existence  : we  may  infer  that  in  his 
time  it  had  disappeared  altogether,  or,  being  composed  of  the  sweet  chestnut, 
he  could  not  recognise  it  as  a “ lucus  fageus,”  because  we  know  the  Fagus 
with  him  signified  the  Beech.  Indeed,  he  expressly  mentions  a most  beautiful 
grove  of  beech  trees,  which  were  consecrated,  not  to  Jupiter,  but  to  Diana  ; 
and  a very  appropriate  dedication  this  tree  must  have  been  to  the  celestial 
huntress,  for  its  mast  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  buck  and  the  boar,  and  all 
the  nobler  animals  of  chase.  “ Est  in  suburbano  Tusculani  agri  colic,  qui  Come 
appeilatur,  lucus  antiquk  religione  Dianm  sacratus  a Latio,  velut  arte  tonsili 
coma/agei  nemoris.”  (N.  H.,  xvi.  91.).  And  its  light  wood  was  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  hunting  javelins:  — 

“ Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear.”* 

Although  Diana  might  not  have  contested  with  Jupiter  any  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  Fagus,  we  find  another  divinity  deriving  from  the  Phegos  an 
honourable  surname,  which  forms  a point  of  infinite  importance  in  settling  the 
question  as  to  what  tliat  tree  was.  We  are  told  by  Eustathius,  in  his  commen- 
tary upon  Homer  (//.,  vi.  60.),  that  “ Phegaleus  ” was  a title  conferred  upon 
Bacchus,  fi*om  the  circumstance  of  the  support  which  the  Phegos  afforded  to 
the  “ gadding  vine,”  Sid.  rie  dvaStvSpaSat  d/iiriXaec.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  adduce  a better  proof  than  this,  that  the  Greek  Phegos  must  have 
been  the  sweet  chestnut  j for,  whether  we  refer  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romans  in  this  respect,  or  consult  the  usages  of  modern  times,  we  shall 
find  invariably  that  the  props  formed  of  chestnut  poles  are  universally 
preferred  in  vineyards,  just  as  in  England  the  acknowledged  superiority 
of  chestnut  hop  poles  is  annually  causing  an  increased  cultivation  of  that 
tree  for  coppice  wood.  ” Castanea  pedamentis  omnibus  praefertur,  faci- 
litate tractatus,  perdurandi  pervicacia,  regerminatione  ctedua  vel  salice  Imtior,” 
says  Pliny  (AT.  H.,  xvii.  34.);  and  (^lumella  (De  Re  Rustied,  iv.  33.)  gives 
very  minute  directions  for  the  formation  of  Castaneta,  an  acre  of  which,  he 
tells  us,  ought  to  produce  12,000  poles.  ” The  chestnut  is  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  chiefly  as  undergrowth,  for  fence  wood,  hop  poles,  and 
vine  prOTs.”  (^Arboretum,  p.  1990.)  Nor  was  Bacchus  under  less  obligation 
to  the  Phegos,  or  chestnut,  for  its  assistance  in  a subsequent  stage,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  grape’s  ecstatic  juice.  “ French  writers,”  observes  Mr. 
L«udon  (Arboretum,  p.  1991.),  “ state  that  the  chestnut  wood  is  a good  deal 
used  for  making  wine  casks  f,  a circumstance  noticed  by  Rapiii,  in  his  poem 
entitled  The  Garden;  — 

“ ‘ With  close-grain’d  chestnut,  wood  of  sovereign  use. 

For  cashing  up  the  grape’s  most  powerful  juice.’ 

Wine  is  said  to  ferment  in  chestnut  casks  more  slowly,  and  be  less  likely  to 
evaporate ; it  also  does  not  contract  any  unpleasant  taste.”  For  this  purpose 
the  beech  is,  I believe,  inapplicable:  if,  therefore,  we  find  the  “ faginea  materia  ” 
applied  by  the  Romans  to  this  use,  we  may  augur  that  staves  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  chestnut  are  to  be  understood.  Not  only  do  we  find  authority  for 
such  an  application  of  the  Fagus  in  Latin  writers,  but  we  find  it  at  a period  of 
their  literature,  when,  as  I have  before  observed,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  their  Fagus  had  not  fallen  away  from  its  original  Greek  signification. 
Cato  the  Censor,  who  lived  and  wrote  a hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 


* Mention  of  spears  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  beech  occurs  in  Homer, 
n.,  t.  50. 


'ArptiSiic  MtvtXaof  eX’  bivoivrf 


on  which  Porphyrius  remarks,  'Eyx''*  oivoivra,  AJu'ijc  rov  SivSpoV  aic  ral 
**  b^bri  woraro,”  dXX*  ou  rd  SKia,  wf  of  TpappariKoi  diroSeSwraai, 
f See  also  Dr.  Hunter’s  note  on  Evelyn,  i.  153. 
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Virgil,  in  his  treatise  on  husbandry  (c.  21.),  lays  down  very  precise  regu- 
lations for  the  construction  of  the  “ cupa,”  or  “ vas  vinarium  majus,”  in  such 
a manner,  and  of  such  materials,  as  should  render  it  best  able  to  contain 
and  preserve  that  divine  liquor  which  “ he  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well.”  • 
“ Intrinsecus  cupam  materia  ulmea  vel  faginea  facito.”  Thus,  in  two  very 
remarkable  uses  to  which  the  wood  of  the  sweet  chestnut  is  now  constantly 
applied,  as  vine  props  and  wine  casks,  we  have  evidence  of  a similar  application 
of  the  Roman  Fagus ; and,  from  the  same  cause,  we  find  an  honourable  aug- 
mentation of  the  titles  of  Bacchus,  derived  from  the  same  word. 

The  Pliegos,  which  stood  in  solitary  beauty  at  the  gates  of  Troy,  must, 
however,  yield  in  point  of  celebrity  to  the  famous  grove  of  Dodona,  where,  fur 
more  than  eight  centuries,  the  oracles  of  Jupiter  were  delivered  from  his  fa- 
vourite trees,  to  supplicants  from  every  part  of  the  then  civilised  world.  The 
prophetic  trees  of  this  renowned  shnne  are,  by  Homer  and  .^schylus,  men- 
tioned, in  general  terms,  under  the  name  of  Apv{,  which  included  the  Phegos ; 
but  the  Phegos  is  particularised  by  Herodotus  (Euterp.,  55.),  in  his  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  oracles ; by  Hesiod  (^Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.,  1 181.), 
when  he  describes  the  fruitful  district  of  Ellopia,  m which  Dodona  was  situated ; 
and  by  all  subsequent  Greek  authors  dependent  upon  these  original  authori- 
ties. \Vc  want  a good  account  of  these  forestial  regions  ; and  a report  of  their 
dcndrological  phenomena,  at  the  hands  of  some  Wilful  traveller,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest.  We  know,  from  Dr.  Holland  and  others,  that  the  val- 
leys which  descend  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Pindus  chain  of  mountains 
(and  one  of  them  must  be  the  territory  of  Dodona)  are  fringed  with  woods, 
composed  of  “ the  plane,  the  chestnut,  and  varieties  of  oak.”  (p.  88.  and  210.) 
The  beech  is  unnoticed,  if  it  exists  at  all.  These  magnificent  forests  of  Cha- 
onia  are  repeatedly  said  to  have  supported  the  primitive  race  of  mankind  upon 
their  uncultivated  produce,  until,  by  the  bounty  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  the 
world 

“ Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista, 

Poculaque  inventis  Acheldia  miscuit  uvis.” 

The  fruit  of  the  sweet  chestnut  might  certainly  have  afforded  a repast  to  un- 
civilised man,  being  even  now  in  great  estimation  ; but  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  acorn  of  the  oak  could  have  been  the  common  food  of  our 
species  may  well  be  doubted.  A single  exception  in  the  nauseous  austere 
flavour  of  the  acorn  occurs  in  the  Spanish  ballota,  which  Ceres  had  not  ex- 
pelled from  desserts  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  “ Quin  et  hodieque  per  Hispanias 
sccundis  mensibus  glans  inseritur”  (,N.  U.  xvi.  6.);  and  which  still  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  excellence : but  this  is  the  produce  of  a species  of  /'lex,  the 
gramuntia,  or  Grammont  oak,  and,  beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  appears  to  be 
unknown  in  Europe.  When  Circe  throws  before  the  transformed  companions 
of  Ulysses  the  acorns  of  the  ilex  and  the  oak,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cornel, 
the  poet  expressly  adds,  “ such  as  is  always  the  food  of  grovelling  swine.” 

■ Tolfft  a Kipet) 

ndp  p aKvXov,  jSaXavov  r’  ISaXev,  Kaprrov  re  Kpavtitjc, 

'Eipfvai,  ola  avig  aiiv  ilovaiv.  Odi/st.,  K.  241. 

That  such  food,  if  it  ever  were  human  food,  should  have  fled  at  the  approach 
of  Ceres  we  may  readily  believe ; but,  if  we  find  the  Phegos  still  retaining  its 
ground,  and  associated  with  the  gifts  of  the  goddess  in  an  advanced  state  of 
civilisation,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  its  fruit  must  have  some 
standing  merit,  very  distinct  from  the  other  wild  productions  of  the  forest. 
Such  is  the  Phegos  described  by  Plato  and  Theocritus  as  a primitive  and  pas- 
toral diet  suited  to  a country  life,  but,  with  its  concomitant  delicacies,  forming 
a banquet  such  as  neither  philosopher  nor  poet  would  have  declined  to  join. 


* “ Narratur  et  pri.sci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus.” 
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As  appertaining  to  the  present  enquiry,  tlicir  words  convey  some  interesting 
facts.  After  the  cakes  of  barley  and  wheat  flour,  w hich  his  citizens  are  to  pre- 
pare for  their  repasts,  Socrates  enumerates  several  salubrious  and  quiet  articles 
of  food,  not  very  much  to  the  relish  of  all  his  hearers,  and  concludes  by  re- 
commending that,  with  their  moderate  potations,  they  should  “ roa.st  in  the 
ashes  the  iptiyovg,’’  L e.  fruit  of  the  Phegos.  “ Kni  ^ijyot'c  awotmvat  ttpae  t6 
nvp,  fterpiug  inrotrii'Ovres,”  (^Plato  de  Repub.,  ii.)  In  Theocritus  {Idyl.  ix.  15.), 
Menidcas,  “ the  son  of  Etna,”  a person  possessed  of  considerable  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  extols,  in  joyous  verses,  the  happy  life  of  a shepherd,  housed 
safely  in  his  mountain  cave  against  the  blasts  of  winter  ; — 

“ Etna ’s  my  parent ! There  I love  to  dwell. 

Where  the  rock  mountains  form  an  ample  cell; 

And  there,  with  atfluence  blest,  as  great  1 live 
As  swains  can  wish,  or  golden  slumbers  give. 

By  me  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are  fed. 

Their  wool  my  pillow,  and  their  skins  my  bed.” 

Fawkes’s  Translation. 

He  then  adds : In  the  winter  season,  “ the  meats  boil  over  the  oak  fire,  in 
the  fire  the  dry  ^ayoi  ” are  roasted. 

’£v  srvpi  Kai  Ipvivtp 
9ayri. 

In  these  passages,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  no  other  fruit  than 
that  of  the  sweet  chestnut  can  be  meant ; and,  if  the  Greek  <ftriybei  or,  as  wo 
have  it  in  the  broader  dialect  of  Thcocrit\is,  tlie  ^ayd(,  is  admitted  to  mean 
the  chestnut,  it  follows  that  the  Latin  derivative  Fagus  ought  to  havethe 
same  signification.  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus  were,  beyond  ail  other 
poets,  the  objects  of  Virgil’s  imitation ; and  we  may,  with  much  confidence, 
expect  to  find  the  same  meaning  conveyed  by  his  Fagus  that  we  have,  I 
think,  diseovered  to  belong  to  their  Phegos,  If  we  examine  Virgil’s  allu- 
sions to  the  Fagus,  we  shall  not  perceive,  in  any  one  instance  where  the 
word  occurs,  an  objection  to  its  being  translated  as  the  chestnut.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  3d  Gcorgic,  the  words  “ faginus  axis”  describe  the  axletree 
of  a chariot;  an  evident  translation  of  the  <pliyivoe  diuv  of  Homer  {Jl.,i. 
838.).  Homer  clearly  does  not  mean  that  the  axle  was  made  of  beech  wood, 
for  the  bliri  is  his  beech  ; nor  would  either  poet  have  selected  so  brittle  a 
material  as  the  beech  for  a chariot  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  heroes,  and 
destined  to  endure  the  violent  concussions  of  battle  or  the  Olympic  games. 
“ Facilis,”  says  Pliny,  " est  Fagus,  sed  fragilis  et  tener.”  {F.  H.,  xvi.  S'!.) 
His  Fagus,  therefore,  could  scarcely  be  the  Fagus  of  Virgil.  The  carved 
goblets,  the  monuments  of  the  skill  of  the  “ divine  Alcimedon,”  are  stated  to 
have  been  “faginn  pocula  ” {Eel.  iii.  37.)  . it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  gifted  artist  would  have  confided  the  treasures  of  his  skill  to  a wood 
so  apt  to  split  and  spoil  as  the  beech  ; for,  although  it  may  be  applied,  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  formation  of  bowls  for  the  commonest  household  purposes,  we 
well  know,  to  our  cost,  the  extreme  frailness  of  the  material.  Virgil,  as  it  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  has  exercised  a very  felicitous  choice  in  the  epithets 
he  applies  to  the  Fagus,  each  being  so  applicable  to  the  beech.  Some  of  these, 
however,  (such  as  densas,  umbrosa,  veteres,  and  alta,)  iiiiiy  be  pasted  over, 
as  the  common  property  'of  almost  any  species  of  tree  ; but  palulce,  the 
famous  “ Tityre,  tu  patuLv  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi,”  in  spite  of  all  our 
earliest  prejudices,  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  che.stnut  than  to  the  beech. 
Of  the  beech  Mr.  Loudon  remarks  {Arbor.,  ISSl  and  1970.), that  the  branches, 
with  certain  exceptions,  generally  take  an  upright  direction ; while  the  chest- 
nut resembles  in  its  growth,  although  it  cannot  equal,  the  majestic  diffusion  of 
the  oak.  “ The  branches  form  nearly,  the  same  angle  with  the  trunk,  as  those 
of  the  oak.”  (^rior.,  1985.)  Wc  must,  however,  pause  a moment  to  con- 
sider one  very  characteristic  peculiarity,  the  smoothness  of  the  bark  of  the  beech. 
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Some  Enquiry  concerning 


* No  bark  tempts  the  lover  so  much  to  make  it  the  depository  of  his  mistress’s 
name,”  says  Gilpin  ; and  Virgil  (AV/.  v.  13.),  most  assuredly,  has  recorded  an 
inscription,  “ viridi  in  cortice  Fagi,”  “ upon  the  green  bark  of  a Fagus.”  The 
stem  of  the  chestnut,  when  the  tree  has  attained  maturity,  we  know  to  be 
covered  with  a rugged  intractable  rind,  utterly  unRt  for  the  reception  of  any 
legible  characters;  but  the  bark  of  a youthful  chestnut,  a tree  of  thirty  or  forty 
years’  growth,  presents  a tablet  of  smoothness  and  beauty  fully  equ^  to  that 
of  the  beech.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  epithet  ” viridi  ” may  be  correctly 
interpreted  “ young ; ” for,  generally  speaking,  while  the  surface  of  the  bark 
of  the  beech  is  covered  with  a thin  deposit  of  very  white  fungus,  that  of  the 
young  chestnut  is  decidedly  green.  Having  compared  the  bark  of  both  species, 
aud  experimentalised  upon  them  with  the  knife, 

“ servant  inciste  nomina  Fagi, 

(Enone  l^tur  falce  notata  mea,” 

I can  pronounce  that  the  youthful  chestnut  is  quite  in  sufheient  harmony  with 
the  “ viridi  in  cortice,”  to  assert  its  right  to  the  expression.  The  locality  of 
this  tree,  so  often  noticed  by  Virgil,  on  the  bunks  of  the  Mincio,  “ qua  se  siib- 
ducerc  colles  incipient,”  is  highly  suitable  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
chestnut,  which  covers,  in  such  beautiful  profusion,  the  <leclivities  of  the  Alps, 
on  the  Italian  side ; and  which,  throughout  Italy,  is  a tree  of  far  greater  noto- 
riety than  the  beech.  Count  Stolberg  ( 7’;acc/»,  ii.  475.),  possessing  all  the 
enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  beech  due  to  that  magnificent  tree,  in  true  al- 
legiance, from  a native  of  the  Hercynian  Forest,  in  the  midst  of  his  transport 
on  beholding  the  matchless  chestnuts  of  Mount  Etna,  tells  us,  “ that  on  the 
side  towards  Nicolosi  it  is  covered  with  oaks,  and  tome  beechet,  the  sight  of 
which  gave  us  greater  pleasure,  because  this  charming  tree  is  tetdom  met  with 
in  Italy  and  Sicily ; but  neither  the  tree  nor  its  foliage  attain  the  tame  beauty 
here  ns  they  do  in  our  country.” 

It  remains  now  to  apply  the  result  of  this  investigation  to  the  passages  in 
Caesar  and  Virgil  connected  with  the  Fagus,  in  which  so  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  ; which  difficulty,  by  translating  the  word  “ chestnut,”  instead  of 
beech,”  will,  I think,  be  most  satisfactorily  overcome.  The  passages  have 
been  commented  upon  in  the  Arboretum  (Introduct.  p.21.) ; and,  in  reference 
to  those  remarks,  I have  been  induced  to  state  some  grounds  for  the  opinion* 


• The  opinions  alluded  to  in  the  Arboretum  are  given  as  follows  : — “ Caesar 
says  that  Britain  supplies  timber  of  ail  sorts,  like  Gaul ; ‘ praeter  fagum  atque 
abietem,’  which  is  supposed  erroneously  to  mean  the  beech  and  the  fir.  By 
Fagus  we  are  to  understand  the  F^us  Castanea,  or  Spanish  chestnut,  and 
by  Abies,  the  silver  fir ; neither  of  them  indigenous  to  our  island,  although 
they  flourish  when  planted.”  As  far  as  the  Abies  is  concerned,  the  foregoing 
explanation  is  admitted  to  be  simple  and  satisfactory ; yet  what  a strange  de- 
parture from  its  old  classic  name  we  have  in  this  very  silver  fir.  The  unini- 
tiated might  have  expected  that  Abies  would  certainly  have  formed  one  of 
its  cognomina  ; yet  the  Linnsean  /’inus  Picea  is  now  exchanged  for  the  Picea 
pcctinata,  and  the  original  Abies  sedulously  excluded.  With  regard  to  the 
epithet  “ pectinated,”  the  leaves  of  the  silver  fir  do  certainly  correspond  with 
the  figure  of  a comb ; but  it  may  be  questioned  if  Stackhouse,  in  the  preface 
to  Thcophrattut  (vi.  vii.),  is  correct  in  the  interpretation  and  emendation  he 
has  bestowed  upon  the  Greek  account  of  the  Elate,  or  silver  fir.  Theophras- 
tus (iii.  8.)  describes  the  tree  as  having  “ branches  like  wings,  gradually  di- 
minishing, so  that  its  whole  form  resembles  a ‘ tholos,’  or  cupola,  much  in  the 
shape  of  the  Beeotian  helmet.”  This  description,  applied  by  Theophrastus  to 
the  whole  tree,  is  reduced,  by  Stackhouse,  to  be  intended  for  a delineation  of 
the  leaf  only ; and,  instead  of  Kvueme,  helmets,  he  proposes  the  word  xrovtaif, 
combs  ; “ Licet  conjicere  Krariav  Botoiriav  dentibus  utrinque  ex  adverso  in- 
structam  fuisse,  ut  in  buxis  ct  eburneis  nostris;  Angl.  a double-toothed 
comb.”  What  sort  of  combt  was  used  by  the  Boeotians,  or  whether  they  used 
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" that  the  tree  Ctesar  called  the  Fagus  was  the  sweet  chestnut,  F^gus  Cas- 
tanea  L."  If  those  grounds  are  thought  to  be  substantial,  Caesar’s  gratuitous 
denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Fagus  in  Britain  no  longer  excites  surprise.  The 
vast  forests  of  chestnuts,  covering  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  both  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  Gaul,  could  not  have  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  Cssar ; and 
the  non-appearance  of  the  tree  in  the  woods  of  the  Cantii  and  the  Cassii  of 
Britain  would  have  been  equally  remarkable ; while  the  information  he  ob- 
tained from  other  observers,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  know  to  have  been 
singularly  correct,  confirmed  him  in  his  statement  that  the  Fagus  was  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  island. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  passage  in  Virgil  are  not,  however,  dis- 
posed of  with  the  same  facility.  What  does  the  poet  say  ? In  his  account  of 
the  perfection  at  which  the  art  of  grafting  had  arrived,  he  exclaims  : — 

“ The  thin-leaved  arbute  Aaze/  [? walnu(\  grafts  receives. 

And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Tints  mastfvl  beech  the  brist/j/  chestnut  bears. 

And  the  wild  ash  is  white  with  blooming  pears. 

And  greedy  swine  from  grafted  elms  are  fed. 

With  falling  acorns,  that  on  oaks  are  bred.” 

Dryden's  Translation,  Georgic  ii.  96. 

In  the  original  “ Castanese  Fagos,”  the  chestnut  is  brought  to  produce  the 
“ Fagos,”  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  “ beech  mast  that  is,  the 
better  tree  is  sacrificed,  by  grafting,  to  the  worse,  a supposition  unworthy  of 
both  poetry  and  philosophy,  and,  as  such,  very  naturally  productive  of  much 
clamour  among  the  commentators  on  Virgil.  No  manuscript  sanctions  any 
alteration  in  the  text,  nor  can  any  thing  justify  the  supposition  of  Servius, 
that,  by  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  grammatical  figure  Ilypallage,  we  are  to 
understand  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated.  Even  Pliny  seems  somewhat 
at  a loss  for  the  meaning,  for  he  omits  all  mention  of  this,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  other  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  grafting.  (V.  //.,  xv.  17.)  “ Pars  haec 
vita:  jampridem  pervenit  ad  culmen,  expertis  cuncta  hominibus.  Quippe  cum 
Virgilius  insitam  nucibus  arbutum,  maiis  platanum,  cerasis  ulmum  dicat,  nec 
quidquani  amplius  excogitari  potest.”  Professor  Martvn  {Virg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  150) 
has,  indeed,  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  assuming  that  the  ancients  actually  gave 
a preference  to  the  fruit  of  the  beech  over  that  of  the  chestnut.  Were  this 
the  case,  a most  extraordinary  change  must  have  taken  place,  either  in  the 
flavour  of  the  nuts,  or  in  the  palates  of  the  human  race.  He  supports  his 
ass-umption  by  the  authority  of  Pliny ; who,  he  says,  “ mentions  chestnuts  as 
a very  sorry  sort  of  fruit,  and  seems  to  wonder  that  nature  should  take  such 
care  of  them  as  to  defend  them  with  a prickly  husk.  “ Armatum  iis  echinato 
calyce  vallum,  mirumque  vilissima  esse  quae  tanta  occultaverit  cura  naturae.” 
(V.  H.,  XV.  25.)  It  is  more  wonderful  that  the  professor  should  not  have 
perceived  that  vilissima  by  no  means  corresponds  with  his  word  sorry,  but 
merely  signifies  “ most  plentiful  and  eheapl’  True  it  is  that  Pliny  says  ‘‘  Dul- 
cissima  omnium  fagi,”  which  he  seems  to  translate  from  Theophrastus,  ‘‘  yXi;- 
tevrara  Sk  ra  rijs  ijiriynv and  adds,  “ ut  qua  obsessos  etiam  homines  durasse  in 
oppido  Ohio,  tradat  Cornelius  Alexander.”  Under  the  scourge  of  famine,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Chians  should  have  subsisted  upon  beech  mast,  if  they 
could  procure  enough  ; under  similar  circumstances,  rats  and  horseflesh  are 
accounted  dainties  : but,  after  all,  it  becomes  a question  whether  the  Greek 
authority  for  this  story  might  not  have  written  “ tpayoi,”  which  Cornelius 
Alexander  would  have  Latinised  by  “ Fagi,”  meaning  the  chestnut ; trees  far 
more  likely  to  have  grown  in  Chios,  or  to  have  sent  their  fruit  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Our  countryman  Grimbald,  or  Grimoal- 


any  at  all,  we  know  not;  but  there  is  sufficient  authority  {Pollux,  i.  10.)  to 
presume  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their  helmets. 
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dus,  has  approaclicd  nearer  tlie  meaning  of  Virgil.  “ Grimoaldus  thinks  that 
the  poet  means  a wilil  sort  of  chestnut,  which  might  be  used  ns  a stock  upon 
which  to  graft  the  beech.”  {ArborcUtm,  1956.) 

I submit,  with  much  confidence,  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  very  diflicult 
passage  in  Virgil  is  to  be  discovered  in  a practice  then,  and  still  later  (in  the 
time  of  Pliny^,  extremely  rare,  and  considereil  extremely  curious,  but  now  so 
common  that  it  pervades  the  whole  of  Europe  wherein  the  chestnut  is  grown  ; 
I allude  to  the  practice  of  grafting  the  cheninut  upon  itself,  that  is,  the  improved 
sort,  the  Fagus,  which  the  Romans  derived  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks 
from  the  Asiatics,  upon  the  wilder  stock,  the  Castanea,  which  flourished  in  its 
native  mountains,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Euxine.  The  difference  between 
the  chalnignes  and  the  marrons  is  strongly  marked  in  France  ; “ the  former 
being  to  the  latter  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple.”  “ In  many  countries 
where  the  chestnut  trees  are  cultivated,  the  people  graft  the  largest  and  the 
fairest  fruit  upon  stocks  raised  from  the  nut : all  these  grafted  trees  are  by  the 
French  called  marronniers,  but  they  arc  unfit  for  timber.”  (Hunter’s  note  to 
Evelj/n,  i.  154-.)  However  common  it  may  be  now,  it  was  certainly  lookcil 
upon  by  Pliny  as  a most  extraordinary  performance,  and  worthy  of  especial 
notice ; “ Non  est  omittenda  raritas  unius  exempli.  Corellius,  eques  Rom., 
Ateste  genitus,  insevit  Castancam  suometipso  surculo  in  Neapolitano  agro,  sic 
facta  est  Castanea  qme  ab  eo  nomcn  accepit,  inter  laudatas.  Postca  Etereius, 
libertus,  Corellianam  itcrum  insevit.  Haec  est  inter  eas  differentia,  ilia  copio- 
sior,  haec  Etereiana  melior.”  (V.  A.,  xvii.  17.)  Palludius  also  (xii.  7.)  men- 
tions the  same  fact:  “ Castanea  inseritur,  sicut  probavi  ipse,  inseritur  in  se." 
This  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of  Virgil’s  Fagus  here  put  forth  is 
not  shaken  by  the  circumstance,  however  unaccountable,  of  the  word 
having  changed  its  signification  between  the  days  of  the  poet  and  those 
of  Pliny.  Symmachus  tMnerob.  Sutumal.,  iv.  14.)  demands:  “ Vellem  ex 
te  audire,  Servi,  tanta  nuoibus*  noniina,  quaj  causa  vel  origo  variaverit  ? ” 
This  question  may  not,  in  the  case  of  the  Fagus,  admit  of  a satisfactory  answer ; 
but  we  may  gather  from  it  that  changes  had  occurred,  as  they  are  at  present 
of  every-day  occurrence.  At  all  events,  we  may  be  permitted  to  presume 
that  the  mystery  of  grafting  the  chestnut  upon  the  chestnut,  the  Fagus  upon 
the  Castanea,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Palladius,  was  not  unknown  to 
Virgil,  although  it  might  have  been  confined  to  the  gardens  of  Greece  alone. 
Under  this  conviction,  the  perplexity  of  the  passage  is  entirely  removed  ; no 
grammatical  figure  need  be  called  upon  for  its  assistance ; the  text  may  stand 
unmolested  and  unsuspected ; and  Virgil  appears  intelligibly  in  his  natural 
ebaraeter  of  poet,  rural  economist,  and  philosopher. 

Hampton  Lodge,  October,  1838. 

* The  chestnut  was  accounted  a nut  by  the  ancients,  and  classed  hy  Pliny 
among  the  fnigi/erous  trees  ; whereas  the  beech  ranks  w ith  him  ns  the  best  of 
the  glandiferous  tribe.  “ Ktices  vocamus  ct  castaneas,  quanquam  accommoda- 
tiores  glnndium  generi ; ” an  arrangement  which  (without  any  view  apparently 
of  following  Pliny,  but  led  by  the  same  principles)  has  been  adopted  by  the 
author  of  the  Enci/elojnpdia  of  Gardening,  p.  U-^2.:  “The  Spanish  chestnut 
has  been  aheady  described  as  a fi-uU  tree.”  The  Greeks  also  reckoned  the 
improved  chestnut  as  a nut ; Nicander,  for  instance,  where  he  gives  the  origin 
of  its  name  : “ AetrXf  jrfoc  sapilow,  Ijn  Ktiaranc  iTfx'optt'  ala.”  Theophrastus,  by 
his  saptia,  or  'Hpax-XfiuriKij  Kaptiu,  probably  means  the  Asiatic  chestnut ; for  his 
Aiif  gdKavoc  is  far  more  likely  to  nave  been  the  Jovis  glans,  or  walnut.  This 
would  appear  from  the  words  of  Opilius  (Macrob.  Saturnal.,  ii.  14.)  : “ Hera- 
cleotica  h®c  nux,  quam  quidam  castaneam  vocant.”  In  Virgil’s  lines  (Georg. 
i.  187.),— 

“ Contemplator  item,  ubi  ma:  se  pturima  si/tvis 
Induct  in  florem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olen'tes,” 
the  nux  is  said,  usually,  to  mean  “ the  almond.”  Professor  Martyn  is  stre- 
nuous for  its  being  the  walnut ; but  the  expressions  of  “ abundant  in  the 
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Art.  III.  Some  Account  of  a Box  for  the  Propagation  (f  Cave 
Heaths.  By  N.  M.  T. 

I HAVE  constructed  a box  for  the  propagation  of  heaths,  that 
perfectly  answers  the  purpose ; and,  ns  it  contains  a greater 
number  of  cuttings  in  the  same  space,  and  occasions  less  trouble 
than  any  other  method  I am  acquainted  with,  perhaps  you  may 
consider  a description  of  it  worth  a place  in  your  Magazine. 
The  box,  inside,  measures  9 in.  deep ; the  bottom  part,  to  thedepth 
of  5 in.,  is  filled  with  drainage,  moss,  and  heath  soil,  well  com- 
pressed, and  perfectly  level,  to  supfjort  a frame  of  lath-work 
1 in.  deep,  and  divided  into  120  divisions,  each  measuring  3 in. 
by  2^  in.  {fig.  6.)  On  the  top  of  each  6 

division,  at  a,  is  written  the  name  of 
the. species  that  occupies  the  space  be- 
neath. {fig.  "I.)  This  frame  is  lowered, 
until  it  rests  upon  the  materials  already 
in  the  box ; the  compartments  are  then 
filled  with  sand,  which  is  pressed  down 
with  a piece  of  wood  made  to  fit  them. 

When  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  the 
sand,  they  stand  2 in.  or  2^  in.  from 
the  top  of  the  box,  which  is  covered  with  a glazed  frame 
formed  of  four  squares  of  glass,  supported  by  very  slight  copper 
bars,  as  shown  in  fig.  8.,  and  fastened  to  the  box  by  hinges 
at  the  back,  and  fastenings  at  each  corner  in  front;  and,  as  a 
piece  of  list  is  nailed  round  7 

the  top  of  the  box,  when 
shut,  it  is  nearly  air-tight. 

The  smallness  of  the  com- 
partments gives  it,  at  first 
sight,  rather  a toy-like  ap- 
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pearance,  but  each  of  them 
will  hold  ten  or  more  cuttings 
of  most  sorts,  with  w Inch  the 
most  bungling  operator  may 
continue  any  private  collections : and,  should  any  nurseryman 
adopt  it,  he  can  easily  allow  more  space,  or  cover  the  whole 
of  a propagating  shelf  in  the  same  manner.  The 
names  being  fixed  will  be  found  a great  advantage, 
as  the  ease  with  which  tallies  are  displaced  greatly 
contributes  to  increase  the  mass  of  confusion  in 
which  we  find  the  names  of  too  many  collections. 

In  a box  containing  120  species,  many  rapid- 


forests,”  ami  “ weighing  down  the  branches  witli  its  odorous  bloom,”  sound 
much  more  like  the  chestnut,  so  plentiful  in  Virgil’s  country,  and  so  very 
remarkable  for  the  overpowering  scent  of  its  blossom. 
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growing  sorts  will  root  much  sooner  than  others ; the  compart- 
ments, being  entirely  independent,  admit  of  such  being  moved, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  their  more  tardy  neighbours. 
Drainage  to  the  depth  of  5 in.  is  not  actually  necessary,  but, 
when  the  box  is  not  used  in  propagating  heaths,  it  may  be  filled 
with  any  other  class  of  plants,  and  reducing  the  drainage  admits 
those  of  taller  habits.  I consider  that  it  might  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  raising  Australian  or  other  seeds  that 
delight  to  germinate  in  a moist  atmosphere.  Altogether,  I 
think  it  preferable  to  a number  of  pots  with  bell-glasses. 

Folkstone,  Oct.,  1834. 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a remarkable  Specimen  of  Cereus  speciosissipius, 
growing  in  the  Stove  of  Thomas  Holman,  Esq.,  at  Folkstone,  in 
Kent.  By  N.  M.  T. 

It  lias  often  struck  me,  when  reading  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine accounts  of  remarkable  specimens  of  trees  or  shrubs,  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  as  many  records  of  such  spe- 
cimens as  possible.  These  records,  while  they  encouraged  some, 
by  showing  them  what  might  be  done,  would  moderate  the  opi- 
nion of  others  in  respect  to  plants  in  their  own  possession,  which 
they  would,  probably,  otherwise  consider  much  finer  specimens 
than  they  really  are.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  exhibitions  at 
the  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societies  have  done,  and  continue 
to  do,  much  good  to  the  gardener,  who  has,  perhaps,  little  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  any  garden  but  his  own ; but  I am  forgetting 
my  Cereus  speciosissimus. 

This  plant,  which  is  represented  in  fg.  9.,  was  planted  in 
the  pit  of  the  stove  of  Thomas  Holman,  £sq.,  at  Folkstone, 
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and  trained  to  small  copper  wires,  stretched  horizontally,  4 in. 
apart,  across  a row  of  posts  that  separate  the  pit  from  the  back 
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path.  The  trellis  thus  formed  is  25  ft.  by  8 ft.,  so  that  the 
plant  covers,  with  its  shoots  only  4 in.  apart,  a space  of  200  square 
feet.  Until  November  last,  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
pit,  and  grew  at  random ; but  it  occupied  so  much  room,  that 
removal  or  cutting  became  necessary.  When  the  present  plan 
suggested  itself,  a great  deal  of  the  actual  size  of  the  plant  was 
unavoidably  lost,  in  reducing  it  to  its  present  figure.  It  suffered 
little  from  being  moved ; and,  during  the  time  of  flowering,  there 
were  often  from  thirty  to  fifty  of  its  magnificent  flowers  expanded 
at  once,  forming  a most  splendid  object.  The  centre  shoot  is 
carried  over  the  path,  and  trained  on  the  back  wall,  to  form  an 
exact  counterpart  to  that  already  on  the  trellis ; when  this  is 
completed,  it  will  form  a path  literally  beset  with  thorns ; and 
prove,  perchance,  the  finest  specimen  of  the  sort  in  Britain.  In 
thameantime,  I should  like  to  know  where  there  is  one  to  match 
it  in  its  present  state.  — Folkstone,  Oct,,  1834. 


Art.  V.  The  Result  of  certain  Experiments  in  cultivating  different 
Varieties  of  Wheat.  By  John  Rivers. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  upon  the  distribution  of  M.  Vil- 
morin’s  wheats  in  1836,  1 with  pleasure  communicate  the  result 
of  my  experience  of  the  two  seasons  they  have  been  in  my  posses- 
sion. In  the  first  instance,  I am  convinced  of  the  erroneousness 
of  the  idea  so  very  general  amongst  farmers,  that  wheat  (like  the 
Brdssica  tribe)  is  subject  to  promiscuous  impregnation : such  is 
not  the  case,  except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances ; a 
proof  of  which  is,  that  each  distinct  variety  remains  the  same  at 
present  as  it  was  seven  years  since,  when  they  were  grown  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  As  a convincing  proof)  the  small 
kinds,  of  which  the  botanical  character  is  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, will  be  found,  upon  the  examination  of  the  sample,  to  be 
complete  and  permanent. 

It  is  evident  that  plants  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  adapt- 
ation to  soil  and  climate  as  animals;  but  still  this  adaptation  does 
not  take  place  in  the  first  instance,  though  it  shows  itself  in  the 
future  generation.  It  is  apparent,  also,  to  observation,  that  a 
variety  adapted  to  the  soil  is  less  likely  to  degenerate;  as  in- 
stances are  common  of  wheat  having  been  grown  upon  one  soil 
for  nearly  a century,  without  change  of  seed,  by  merely  using 
the  precaution  of  having  the  most  perfect  ears  cleaned,  and  saved 
for  future  seed.  A sudden  change  of  soil,  or  thinness  of  the 
plants  on  the  soil,  may  effect  a trifling  alteration  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  ear ; but  the  original  properties  will  remain  perma- 
nent and  distinct.  The  manner  in  which  I have  grown  the 
numerous  varieties  of  wheat  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
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me,  is  as  follows : — They  have  been  dibbled  upon  a stitch  (fur- 
row-slice) of  land,  in  the  centre  of  a 12-acre  enclosure,  sowing 
three  grains  in  each  hole,  average  distance  5 in.  from  each  other. 
They  have  been  managed  precisely  alike,  and  no  other  distinction 
made  than  their  division  by  labels ; and,  to  prove  their  respec- 
tive merits,  they  have  been  tested  with  all  the  most  approved 
British  varieties,  including  the  Chevalier,  the  Whittington,  and 
my  own  White  Cluster.  The  result  of  last  year’s  experience  is 
corroborated  by  this ; viz.  that  there  is  a considerable  advantage 
in  the  cultivation  of  some  kinds  in  preference  to  others ; and,  if 
the  number  of  acres  sown  with  inferior  kinds  (which  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  bakers,  in  consequence  of  their  yielding  a meal 
which  rises  better  in  bread)  were  sown  with  the  superior  kinds, 
the  advantage  would  be  immense  to  the  population  at  large.  The 
only  fault  complained  of  in  the  new  kinds,  which  are  certainly 
much  more  productive,  is,  that  the  flour  made  from  them  does  not 
rise  in  the  loaf ; a trifle  always  obviated  by  the  London  bakers  by 
the  addition  of  a harmless  substitute.  1 have  much  reduced  the 
collection,  as  I could  not  discover  any  more  than  twenty- two  dis- 
tinct varieties,  instead  of  fifty-eight;  added  to  which,  fifteen  of 
British  make  thirty-seven  kinds,  which  is  a rather  numerous  col- 
lection. It  must  be  admitted  that,  among  the  white  sorts,  the  new 
kinds  of  British,  more  especially  the  WMiite  Cluster,  are  superior 
in  quality  and  quantity  ; Brown’s  ranks  second,  and  Whittington 
third.  The  red-chaffed  wheats  are  not,  by  any  means,  equal  to 
the  white  ones  ; but  vet  the  Cone  and  Revel  are  two  kinds  which 
have  proved  much  superior  to  the  British  in  productiveness, 
though  not  in  quality  ; they  are  also  certainly  much  more  robust, 
and  better  set  in  the  ear;  but  seasons  vary,  and  it  requires  some 
years  before  an  accurate  judgment  can  be  formed  of  their  respec- 
tive merits. — Sawbridgeworth,  Oct.  18.  1838. 


Art.  VI.  Notice  of  an  Experiment  made  'with  Four  Seeds  of  Wheat, 
sown  in  June,  1836.  Extracted  from  a Letter  received  from  Mr. 
Gohrie. 

I MAY  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  four  seeds 
of  wheat,  which  you  had  from  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  June,  1836,  and 
which  you  kindly  forwarded  to  me  with  the  doctor’s  note,  ex- 
pressing a wish  that  they  might  be  sown  immediately,  to  try 
and  get  seed  that  season.  In  compliance,  I put  one  seed  in  a pot 
in  a hot-bed,  which  came  up  weak,  and  ultimately  mildewed. 
One  seed  I dropped  in  the  open  ground  : this  came  up  strong, 
with  exceedingly  long  leaves ; but,  in  September,  it  did  not  appear 
to  run  to  seed ; I therefore  cut  it  over  close  by  the  ground,  and 
left  it  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter.  It  survived,  and  last 
spring  tillered  beautifully,  and  grew  unusually  tall;  it  showed 
a fine  long  ear  bearded : and,  although  called  the  Black-Jointed 
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Tremois,  it  was  rather  late  in  ripening.  Forty-two  shoots 
sprang  up  and  showed  fine  ears : I allowed  the  whole  family  to 
grow  together  from  one  root,  without  transplanting,  protecting 
them  from  birds ; and  threshed,  or  rather  rubbed,  out  from  this 
one  well-tillered  plant  1334  grains  of  good  ripe  wheat,  every 
grain  of  which  I have  sown  in  drills.  All  have  come  up  beauti- 
fully, and  will  this  year,  I doubt  not,  yield  a finer  sample  than 
their  luxuriant  predecessor,  which,  from  the  excessive  luxuriance 
of  the  plant,  yielded  a much  coarser  wheat  than  the  grains  I 
received.  One  of  these  1 have  preserved  for  comparison,  and 
the  remaining  one  was  bruised  before  it  reached  me. 

./Inna/  Co/tage,  Jan.  13.  1838. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  Calling  of  the  Queen  Bees  before  Swarming. 

By  John  VVighton,  Gardener  at  Cossey  Hall. 

The  remarkable  sound,  like  “ Peep,  peep,”  when  heard  in 
beehives,  is  a certain  sign  of  approaching  swarming.  Some 
apiarians  have  thought  that  this  sound  proceeded  from  the  rival 
queens  quarrelling.  I believe  this  to  be  erroneous;  and  that  the 
noise  is  made  by  the  young  queens  calling  before  they  leave 
their  cells.  At  first  the  sound  is  uttered  very  faintly,  but  it  in- 
creases with  the  growth  of  the  queens.  It  will  be  objected  that 
most  of  the  early  apiarians  believed  this  sound  to  proceed  from 
contending  queens;  and  used  lo  observe  that  a swarm  would 
soon  go  forth,  when  the  sound  came  from  lower  down  in  the 
hive.  I consider  this  a mistake ; and  that  the  sound  in  such 
cases  came  from  the  cell  of  another  queen  situated  lower  in  the 
hive.  If  the  noise  were  made  by  rival  queens  fighting  with  each 
other  after  leaving  their  cells,  it  w’ould  be  heard  from  various 
parts  of  the  hive ; but  I have  never  heard  the  sound  but  from 
certain  fixed  points. 

This  season  I had,  in  one  of  Mr.  Nutt's  hives,  a queen’s  cell 
so  situated  near  a glass,  that  I could  observe  the  larva  before 
the  cell  was  sealed  up.  From  this  cell  proceeded  at  first  a weak 
sound  of  “Peep,  peep;”  and  then  a similar  sound  was  heard 
from  other  cells,  but  always  from  determinate  points.  The 
calling  of  three  queens  in  their  cells  lasted  four  days  before 
swarming.  About  an  hour  before  the  swarm  came  off,  I ob- 
served a queen  bee  going  round  and  round  the  cell  above- 
mentioned.  The  young  queen  was  still  within  it;  but  no  sound 
was  heard  from  it  at  the  time,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
their  fighting.  After  the  swarming,  I found  two  young  queens 
cast  out  dead.  One  of  these  might  have  left  her  cell,  but  the 
other  was  too  young  to  have  done  so,  and  must  have  been  cast 
out  by  the  bees.  As  I had  previously  heard  three  separate  calls 
from  three  fixed  points,  the  sounds  I believe  to  have  come  from 
*t>p<!e  queens  while  in  their  cells.  As  one  of  the  calls  was  very 
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weak,  it  probably  proceeded  from  the  very  young  queen,  who, 
as  I conjecture,  was  afterwards  cast  out  of  her  cell. 

As  this  calling  by  the  queens  is  a sure  forerunner  of  a swarm, 
it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  heard  before  the  first  swarm.  The 
only  answer  I can  give  is,  that  probably  the  old  queen  quits  the 
hive  with  the  earliest  swarm,  leaving  the  young  queens  in  a larva 
state,  who  are  not  able  to  call  till  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards. 

I shall  be  gratified  if  the  above  remarks  on  a very  curious  fact 
relating  to  bees  should  induce  others  of  your  readers  to  pursue 
the  interesting  investigation,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  this  calling  proceeds  from  the  queens,  previously 
to  quitting  their  cells.  — Cossey  Hall  Garde?is,  August  16.  1838. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  Stove ; including  select 
Lists  of  the  most  beautiful  Species  of  exotic  Flowering  Plants,  and 
Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  By  Charles  M'lntosh,  F.H.S., 
Gardener  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Author  of 
the  “ Practical  Gardener,”  &c.  12rao,  pp.  415.  Numerous  wood- 
cuts,  and  16  coloured  plates.  London,  1838. 

One  reason  given  for  the  production  of  this  work  is,  “ that 
we  have  no  modern  treatise  especially  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  green-house ; ” the  author  having  forgotten,  or  not 
having  seen  or  heard  of,  ITie  Green-house  Companion,  an  8vo 
volume,  of  which  a new  edition  has  recently  appeared.  How- 
ever, no  apology  is  ever  necessary  for  the  production  of  a good 
and  useful  book,  which  we  can,  without  hesitation,  affirm  this  to 
be.  It  is  also  rendered  highly  ornamental  by  the  introduction 
of  eighteen  groups  of  exotic  flowers,  printed  in  colours,  according 
to  the  new  process  of  Mr.  Baxter ; which,  though  not  very  ac- 
curate in  a botanical  point  of  view,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be 
recognised  for  what  they  are  meant  to  represent,  and  which  form 
very  conspicuous  ornaments  to  the  book.  The  arrangement  of 
the  work  is  as  follows : — 

Introduction,  in  which  a slight  sketch  is  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  cultivation  of  exotics ; from  Seneca  and  Martial,  who  are 
said  to  have  understood  both  retarding  and  forcing,  to  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire,  Northumberland,  and  Bedford,  who  deserve 
“ honourable  mention”  for  maintaining  their  gardens  with 
princely  liberality.  Green-houses  in  general  are  noticed,  and 
the  following  judicious  observations  will  merit  the  attention  both 
of  the  professional  gardener  and  the  amateur : — 

“ As  to  cultivating  a general  collection  of  plants  in  tlie  same  house,  although 
very  generally  attempted,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  The  treat- 
ment of  difTerenC  families  of  plants  varies  so  much  at  certain  seasons,  that 
the  best  cultivators  have  found,  from  that  sure  test,  experience,  that  it  is" 
better  to  appropriate  separate  houses  to  such  fiunilies  as  nearly  agree  in  cul- 
ture and  h^it. 
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" Such  is  our  view  of  the  subject.  Plants,  to  be  well  cultivated,  ought  to  be 
divided  into  groups,  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  sketched  out  in  the 
following  pages.  The  cultivator  who  shall  direct  his  attention  to  one,  two, 
or  more  of  these  divisions,  according  to  his  taste  and  circumstances,  will  be 
much  more  amply  repaid  than  if  he  were  to  congregate  plants  of  discordant 
habits  and  of  different  climates  into  one  habitation,  merely  for  what  he  may 
choose  to  call  variety,  or  a rich  collection  of  species.  The  mania  fur  accumu- 
lating species,  instead  of  forming  judicious  selections  of  good  flowering  plants, 
has  produced  very  baneful  effects  in  the  English  gardens  ; not  only  by  excluding 
old  and  good  plants,  merely  because  they  h^  long  been  denizens  amongst  us,  but 
by  introducing  many  which  have  no  other  merit  to  recommend  them  than  no- 
velty. How  many  of  the  plants  of  New  Holland  are  cultivated,  scarcely  worth 
the  pot  in  which  they  grow,  otherwise  than  in  a botanical  point  of  view ; as  may 
be  instanced  in  the  genera  Eucalyptus,  most  of  the  Hakea,  Tetraphylla,  and  Iso- 
pogon.  We  repeat,  that  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  selecting  of  fine 
flowering  plants,  and  cultivating  individual  specimens  well,  instead  of  crowding 
our  green-houses  with  inferior  plants  to  the  destruction  of  each  other,  they 
would  present  a very  different  appearance  to  what  they  usually  do.  Next  to 
forming  selections,  instead  of  attempting  collections,  we  would  recommend  to 
cultivators,  and  to  amateur  cultivators  in  particular,  to  confine  their  culture  and 
attention  to  some  one  of  the  divisions  we  have  enumerated.  In  this  respect, 
our  Continental  neighbours  far  excel  us,  and,  by  confining  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  certain  families,  they  have  become  conspicuous  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

“ How  far  the  florist  has  excelled  the  general  collector  in  this  particular  we 
need  hardly  state  ; by  confining  himself  to  his  tulip  bed,  his  auricula  stages,  or 
his  carnation  stand,  he  is  enabled  to  cultivate  them  in  great  perfection  ; not 
so  the  general  collector:  the  florist  has  the  economy  of  those  three  families 
to  study,  while  the  general  cultivator  has  probably  that  of  three  thousand; 
and  those  congregated  from  the  most  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  exist- 
ing under  the  greatest  diversity  of  circumstances.  We  might  justify  these 
opinions  by  referring  to  the  success  with  which  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting 
cultivate  the  ericas,  and  latterly  the  Orchidese ; and  of  Messrs.  Chandler  of 
Vauxhall,  in  the  cultivation  of  camellias,  were  such  proof  necessary;  but  it 
speaks  for  itself,  and  the  same  reason  applies  to  every  pursuit  of  mankind ; 
where  undivided  attention  is  given  to  any  of  our  pursuits,  an  approximation 
to  perfection  in  that  pursuit  may  be  expected.  The  divisions  or  groups  into 
which  we  should  like  to  see  ail  green-house  exotics  arranged,  would  be  some- 
thing like  the  following:  — 


“ The  Heathery. 

The  Geranium-house. 
The  Camellia-house. 

The  Bulb-house. 

The  Succulent-house. 
The  Mixed  Green-house. 


The  Orangery. 

The  Conservatory. 
The  Plant  Veranda. 
Protecting  Tent. 
<3old  Pit. 

The  Stove.” 


Mr.  M‘Intosh  has  not  added  the  aquarium ; because,  most  ex- 
otic aquatics  being  untropical,  he  defers  the  subject  till  he  comes 
to  treat  of  plant  stoves. 

Hot-house  architecture  is  next  treated  of,  chiefly  by  a long 
communication  from  Mr.  Thompson,  the  author  of  a pamphlet 
reviewed  in  our  preceding  volume  (p.  486.).  “ All  horticultural 

erections,”  Mr.  M‘Intosh  is  of  opinion,  “ should  be  of  wood,  in 
preference  to  metallic  matter ; not  only  because  of  its  greater 
economy  and  fitijess  for  the  purpose,  but  also  on  account  of  du- 
rability and  elegance  of  effect.” 
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“ We  have  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  opinions,  because  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  drawing  unprejudiced  conclusions  during  the  period  he 
had  the  direction  of  the  extensive  hot-houses  at  Syon,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  metallic  houses.  To  his  testimony  we  might  add 
that  of  many  others  of  C(]ual  credit ; but  we  shall  conclude  by  referring  the 
reader  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Paxton  of  Chatsworth,  Mr.  M'Mortrie  of 
Shughborough,  and  Mr.  Thompson  late  of  VW-lbeck,  published  in  the  TVam- 
actioni  of  the  Ilorticnllural  Society  and  Horticultural  Register.  For  ourselves, 
we  only  know  of  one  architect  who  has  attained  any  celebrity  in  hot-house 
architecture,  and  that  is  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  whose  improvements  we  shall 
have  occasion  elsewhere  to  allude.”  (p.  1 1. j 

Mr,  M‘Intosh  next  takes  a survey  of  the  different  modes  of 
heating,  by  flues,  steam,  and  hot  water.  The  best  mode  of  heat- 
ing by  steam  he  considers  to  be  that  of  Stothert  of  Bath  ; and, 
unlike  our  friend  Mr.  Forsytli,  he  approves  of  Kewley’s  mode 
of  heating  by  hot  water.  “ Nothing,”  he  says,  “ can  act  better 
than  Kewley’s  siphon ; and  we  believe  that  it  is  at  present  by 
far  the  most  popular  of  all  other  modes,”  (p.  42.)  The  follow- 
ing is  a summary  of  Mr.  MTntosh’s  opinion  on  this  important 
subject : — 

“ Of  all  these  methods  of  heating  by  means  of  hot  water,  our  opinion  is 
briefly  thus:  — that,  for  ordinary  purposes,  in  green-houses  and  stoves,  when 
the  level  circulation  can  be  adopted,  Atkinson’s  original  method  is  the  best ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  not  cheapest  in  the  first  erection,  is  unquestionably  so 
in  the  end. 

“ When  the  circulation  is  to  be  carried  over  doors,  or  under  footpaths,  or, 
indeed,  out  of  a regular  level,  Kewley’s  siphon  system  is  the  most  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

“ And  when  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  heat  is  required,  and  only  a 
limited  space  for  the  apparatus,  that  of  Perkins  is  certainly  the  best. 

“ For  heating  small  green-houses,  balconies,  &c.,  from  the  fire  used  for  other 
domestic  purposes,  that  of  Curator  Anderson  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
simple  and  efficient  one. 

“ By  any  of  these  four  methods  a house,  how'ever  situated,  can  be  completely 
and  economically  heated.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  our  opinion,  that,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  green-houses,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  erecting 
hot-water  apparatus  at  all,  where  smoke  flues  can  be  built  cheaper,  and  with- 
out interfering  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house.  But,  for  stoves 
and  other  forcing-houses,  where  a higher  degree  of  temperature  is  required 
for  three  parts  of  the  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  hot 
water  over  every  other  mode,  both  as  regards  economy  and  convenience.” 

Mr.  M‘Intosh  is  not  only  decidedly  against  the  use  of  iron  in 
green-houses,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  he  objects  to  curvi- 
linear forms.  “ We  are  only  surprised,”  he  says,  “ after  the 
opinions  of  competent  judges  have  been  so  frequently  laid  before 
the  public,  that  houses  of  curvilinear  forms,  and  of  metallic  ma- 
terials, should  not  have  been,  long  before  now,  entirely  expelled 
from  our  gardens.”  (p.  53.) 

We  were  less  surprised  at  the  above  opinion,  than  at  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  and,  we  believe,  to  very 
little  purpose,  upon  the  angle  which  the  roof  of  a hot-house 
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should  present  to  the  horizon The  Horticultural  Trans- 

actions and  the  Encijclopccdia  of  Gardening  contain  a variety  of 
opinions  on  this  subject;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  few  hot-houses 
have  been  erected  with  much  attention  to  the  niceties  of  these 
theories.”  (p.  54.)  See  Penny  Cyc.,  art.  Hot-house. 

In  looking  over  the  work,  we  found  the  following  interesting 
and  original  information,  contributed  to  it  by  Mr.  Beaton,  the 
scientific  and  eminently  successful  gardener  of  James  Harris, 
Esq.,  F.H  S.,  of  Kingsbury  : — 

Cacti.  Mr.  Beaton  is  of  opinion  that  the  genera  Cactus  and 
Mammillaria  are  not  distinct.  Mammillaria  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  destitute  of  a woody  axis,  or  central  column  ; but  Mr. 
Beaton  asserts  that  all  the  sections  of  the  genus  Mammillaria 
have  not  only  a woody  axis,  but  a medulliferous  column  in  the 
centre  of  this  woody  axis,  like  other  exogenous  plants.  The 
axis  is  not  formed  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  plant’s  exist- 
ence, and  this  is  what  has  led  botanists  astray.  Mr.  Beaton  is 
of  opinion  that  Melocactus,  Echinocactus,  and  Mammillaria  will 
not  throw  out  roots  from  cuttings  till  they  have  formed  their 
woody  axis;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Opuntia  and  Epiphyllum, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  are  analogous  to  leaves,  throw  out 
roots  from  all  parts  of  their  surface.  In  gathering  Cacti  in  their 
native  habitats,  the  collector  too  often  pulls  them  up  by  main 
force;  in  consequence  of  which,  “ the  fibres  which  connect  the 
central  woody  column  with  the  succulent  part  of  the  plant,  are 
broken,  and  the  death  of  the  plant  ensues. 

“ During  last  summer,  a fine  collection  was  brought  over  from  Mexico  by 
a Frenchman,  who  lost  some  splendid  specimens  through  his  ignorance  of 
this  connexion  of  the  central  column  with  the  plant.  Mr.  Harris  bought 
some  of  the  best  of  the  dead  specimens  for  his  cabinet,  and  very  luckily  1 got 
seeds  out  of  all  of  them,  and  thus  preserved  them  to  the  Country ; the  seed- 
lings under  my  care  exceed  ten  thousand  in  number,  from  this  importation 
alone.  In  raising  young  seedlings,  sow  the  seeds  in  |>ure  sand,  keep  them 
constantly  moist,  and  transplant  them,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  hold  of  them,  in 
sand  well  drained ; give  as  much  heat  and  moisture  as  your  means  will  allow, 
and  keep  up  this  stimulus  till  they  have  begun  to  form  their  woody  centre, 
when  they  mu.st  be  more  sparingly  watered.  As  a means  of  extending  the 
cultivation  of  succulents  in  general,  the  hybridist  should  exercise  his  art. 
The  Mesembryanthema  might  be  crossed  till  they  would  vie  with  the  Cinerariae, 
and  the  Aloes  till  they  surpass  the  Gesneria;.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  M‘Intosb,  that  it  is  impossible  sufficiently 
to 

“ Commend  Mr.  Harris  for  possessing  himself  of  these  splendid  accessions 
to  the  Cacti  already  known,  or  Mr.  Beaton  for  his  zeal  and  intelligence  dis- 
played in  obtaining  the  seeds  from  many  of  the  dead  species  of  the  melon- 
shaped kinds.  The  seeds  of  this  are  mostly  embedded  in  a soft  downy  moss, 
which  is  thrown  up  from  their  top,  even  long  after  they  are  dead,  and  m.ay 
also  be  discovered  by  cutting  the  plants  transversely  across ; but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  this  is  a discovery  to"  the  eredit  of  which  Mr.  Harris  and  bis  gardener 
are  alone  entitled.  Mr.  Harris  has  in  his  herbarium  one  species,  Cereus 
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sessilis,  measuring  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  by  far  the  finest  specimen 
ever  brought  to  Europe,  from  which  Mr.  Beaton  originated  above  one  hundred 
seedlings  by  the  above  means.” 

Orchidhcecc.  On  the  culture  of  this  tribe  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

“ Mr.  Cooper  of  Wentworth,  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this 
tribe,  and  one  of  the  longest  standing,  differs  from  most  other  growers  in  respect 
to  humidity,  giving  his  plants  no  more  than  it  is  usual  to  give  the  general  col- 
lection of  stove  plants  amongst  which  they  grow.  A more  successful  cultivator 
than  Mr.  Cooper  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor  one  more  liberal  in  affording 
information  to  those  who  desire  it.  His  specimens  of  Orchideae  are  truly 
magnificent,  and  some  of  them  must  be  very  old.” 

For  every  different  kind  of  plant-house,  a select  list  of  plants 
is  given ; each  name  being  accompanied  with  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, the  colour  of  the  flower,  the  soil  which  the  plant  prefers,  or 
in  which  it  is  generally  cultivated,  and  the  mode  of  propagation. 
On  the  whole,  The  Green-house^  Hot-house,  and  Stove  will  prove 
a very  useful  book,  both  to  the  gardener  and  the  amateur.  For 
the  latter  it  is  more  particularly  adapted,  from  its  numerous  and 
beautiful  coloured  vignettes. 


Art.  II.  The  Entomologist’ s Text-Book : an  Introduction  to  the 

Natural  History,  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  In- 
sects, including  the  Crustacea  and  Arachnida.  By  J.  O.  Westwood, 

F.L.S.,  &c.  12mo,  pp.  4'32,  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts. 

London,  1838.  8.;.  6d,  coloured,  and  6s.  6d.  plain. 

This  is  a republication  of  a series  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Cyclopcedia  of  Natural  History,  a work  recently 
completed  in  three  thick  volumes  royal  8vo.  The  object  of 
the  articles  in  the  British  Cyclopcedia,  and  in  this  little  volume, 
is,  to  “ convey  the  modern  elements  of  the  Science  of  Entomo- 
logy in  as  popular  a form  as  possible,”  and  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  to  extend  the  leading  principles  of  philoso- 
phical zoology. 

“ To  make  the  present  volume  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  several 
plates  of  insects  have  been  added,  not  contained  in  the  Jirilish  Cyclopcedia,  and 
which,  together  with  the  very  numerous  wood  illustrations,  will  render  the 
subject  more  generally  intelligible  than  though  double  the  space  had  been 
devoted  to  mere  descriptions.  These  figures,  together  with  those  in  the  body 
of  the  book,  are  from  my  own  pencil,  being  in  almost  every  instance  original.’^ 

The  work  consists  of  an  Introduction  in  six  chapters,  and  we 
think  we  cannot  do  better,  either  for  the  author,  or  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  work  is  worth 
purchasing,  than  to  give  a short  analysis  of  these  chapters. 

The  Introduction,  which  occupies  seventy-five  pages,  con- 
tains:— 

“ Entomology  defined.  Extent  of  subject.  Variety  of  habits.  Grounds  of 
superiority.  Wisdom  of  creation  in  insects  especially  shown. 
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“ Bcnejils  and  Injuries  from  Insects.  Insects  used  as  food,  &c.  Use  of 
insects  in  the  general  economy  of  nature.  Obnoxious  powers  of  insects. 
Plague  of  flies.  Musqiiito  harvest  bug.  Insects  attacking  man,  furniture, 
provisions,  growing  crops,  and  trees.  Remedies  against  insects. 

“ Modes  of  Research.  Amateur  collector.  Collecting  apparatus.  Ravages 
of  Anthrem.  Nomenclaturist.  Generalised  views  of  entomology  requisite. 
Investigation  of  the  names  of  insects.  Out-door  entomologist,  and  observer 
of  nature.  Advantages  of  studying  from  the  life.  Structure  dependent  upon 
habits.  Character  of  the  true  naturalist. 

“ Relations  of  Insects.  Affinity  and  analogy.  Instances  of  these  relations. 
Proof  of  a system.  Difficulties  of  the  natural  system.  Kumber  of  insect 
species. 

“ Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Insects.  Uses  of  nomenclature.  Series 
of  nature.  Constancy  of  species.  Varieties.  Specific  names.  Generic 
names.  Rise  of  entomological  science.  Aristotle  and  the  ancients.  Revival 
of  letters.  Redi,  Swammerdam,  &c.  Linnteus,  Fabricius,  Latreille.  Nature 
of  modern  researches.  British  authors.  Entomological  societies. 

“ Chap.  I.  On  the  Extent  and  Application  of  the  term  Insect.  Leading 
characters.  Linnaean  sub-kingdom  retained.  Division  into  classes,  p.  76.  to  79. 

“ Chap.  II.  Class  i.  Crustacea.  History.  Relations.  Characters.  Ty- 
pical organisation.  Nomenclature  of  organs.  Senses.  Moulting.  Meta- 

morphoses. Distribution  into  orders.  Orders  i.  to  viii.,  with  their  sub-orders 
described,  p.  80.  to  122. 

Chap.  HI.  Class  ii.  Arachnida.  History.  Character.  Senses.  Circu- 
lation. Classification.  Order  i.  Dimerosomata.  Webs  of  spiders.  Re- 
puted bird-killing  spiders.  Tarantula.  Orders  ii.  to  v.  described,  p.  125. 
to  148. 

“ Chap.  IV.  Class  iil.  Ametabola.  History.  Arrangement.  Orders  i. 
to  IV.  described,  p.  150.  to  159. 

“ Chap.  V.  Class  iv.  Ptilota,  or  Winged  Insects.  Characters,  p.  163. 

“ Sect.  I.  On  the  principles  which  regulate  the  metamorphoses  of  insects. 
Views  of  Swammerdam,  Herold,  and  Kirby.  Ditto  of  Virey.  p.  164.  to  166. 

“ Sect.  II.  The  peculiarities  exhibited  by  insects  in  their  passage  to  the 
perfect  state.  Various  stages  of  developement.  p.  169.  to  170. 

“ Subsect.  i.  The  egg.  Eggs  deposited  in  nests.  Number  and  form  of 
^gs.  Instinct  of  female  in  providing  for,  and  protecting  her  young,  p.  171. 
to  177. 

“ Subsect.  ii.  The  larva.  Uniformity  of  structure.  Monomorphous  larvas.  . 
Heteromorphous  larva:.  Head  of  larva  and  its  appendages.  Other  segments 
of  larvae.  Analogies  of  larvae.  Voracity  of  larva:.  Colours  and  growth  of 
larv®.  p.  179.  to  192. 

“ Subsect.  iii.  The  pupa.  Varieties  of  the  pupa.  Latreille’s  arrange- 
ment from  metamorphoses.  Newman’s  ditto.  Observations  thereon.  Me- 
tamorphosis inchoata.  Metamorphosis  dimidiata.  Metamorphosis  perfecta 
Chrysalides.  Segments  of  pup®.  Arrangement  of  limbs  in  pup®.  Duration 
of  pupa  state.  Cocoons.  Cocoon  of  silkworm,  &c.  Escape  of  imago  from 
pupa.  Anomalous  deviations,  p.  194.  to  224. 

“ Sect.  III.  The  general  structure  of  insects  as  especially  exhibited  in  their 
perfect  state,  p.  225. 

“ Subsect.  i.  External  anatomy.  Segments  of  the  body.  a.  The  head.  Cly- 
peus.  Head  organs.  Composite  eyes.  Ocelli.  Antenn®.  Mouth.  Varieties 
of  mouth.  Labrum.  Mandibles.  Maxill®.  Labium  and  nientum.  b.  The 
thorax.  Its  division  into  three  segments.  Upper  and  under  surface.  Pro- 
thorax. Mesothorax.  Metathorax.  Wings,  (a)  Markings  of  wings.  Mem- 
branaceous wings.  (6)  Tegmina.  (c)  Hemelytra.  (d)  Elytra,  (e)  Hem- 
elytra.  (e)  Halteres.  (f)  Pseudhalteres.  Legs.  c.  The  abdomen,  p.  225. 
to  289. 

“ Subsect.  ii.  Internal  Anatomy,  a.  The  nervous  system.  Want  of  sense  of 
pain  in  insects.  Senses  of  insects,  (a)  Sense  of  sight.  (A)  Sense  of  hearing. 
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(c)  Sense  of  smell,  (rf)  Sense  of  taste,  (e)  Sense  of  touch.  D.  The  di- 
gestive system.  C.  The  circulating  sy'stem.  D.  The  re.spiratory  system.  E. 
The  muscular  system,  f.  The  generative  system,  p.  294.  to  318. 

Sect.  IV.  Physiology  and  instinct  of  insects.  Instinct.  Instinct  for  per- 
petuation  of  species.  Instinct  for  self-preservation.  Modes  of  defence  and 
attack,  p.  318.  to  324. 

“ Sect.  V.  Classification  of  Insects.  Linmean  arrangement.  Other  ar- 
rangements. Latrcille’s  last  arrangement,  p.  319.  to  332. 

“Chap.  VI.  lUmtraliom  of  the  Order  of  Ptilota.  Order  I.  Coleoptera.  Cha- 
racters. Habits,  &c.  Latreille’s  arrangement.  Orders  li.  to  xii.  treated  of. 
p.  .335.  to  421. 

“ Alphabetical  list  of  the  chief  entomological  writers.  Anatomical  index, 
p.  423.  to  431. 

List  of  figures  of  insects  given  in  this  work  (including  the  dissections),  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  preceding  classification.  (The  number  figured 
exceed  120.) 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  study  of  in- 
sects to  gardeners,  and  well  knowing  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  know  so  very  little  of  the  subject,  ns  not  even  to  have  an 
idea  of  how  it  is  treated  of  in  books,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
usefulness  of  giving  the  contents  of  Mr.  Westwood’s  work  so 
much  in  detail.  By  glancing  over  these  contents,  the  render 
will  see  the  great  extent  of  the  subject,  and  form  some  idea  of 
the  interesting  topics  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  its  dis- 
cussion •,  and  the  result  we  would  wish  to  be,  a strong  desire  on 
his  part  to  peruse  the  work. 


Aar.  III.  An  Introduction  to  the  modern  Classification  of  Insects  ; 
founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  corresponding  Organisation  oj" 
the  different  Families.  By  .1.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
Vol.  17  pp.462.,  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts.  To  be  completed 
in  Two  Volumes.  London,  1839. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able-  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
ence between  this  work  and  the  Entomologist’s  'fexP-Dook,  by 
the  same  author,  it  will  be  requisite  tliat  we  quote  at  some 
length  from  the  preface. 

“ The  majority  of  entomological  works  which  have  appeared  during  the  la.st 
quarter  of  a century, and  which  have  not  only  given  so  great  an  impulse  to  the 
science,  but  have  also  imparted  to  it  a philosophical  character,  of  which  it  was 
previously  destitute,  may  be  described  as  exhibiting  cither  generalised  views 
of  the  subject,  or  of  elaborate  technical  details  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
insects. 

“ Thus,  whilst  the  delightful  Introduction  to  Entomology  of  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spence,  followed  by  Durmeister’s  Manual,  and,  at  more  humble  dis- 
tances, by  the  Insert  Architecture,  Transformations,  and  Miscellanies,  the  Gram- 
nmr  (^iTnto»io/ogf/ by  Newman,  and  mv  Entomologist's  Text-Book,  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  general  details  of  insect  habits  and  structure  ; the 
Illustrations  and  Descriptions  .of  the  Genera  of  British  Insects  of  Curtis,  the 
Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  of  Stephens,  the  Essay  on  the  Fossorial 
Ilymenoplera  of  Shuckard,  the  Lcpidoptcra  Britannica  of  Haworth,  &c.,  have 
led  us  to  the  investigation  of  the  minute  details  of  generic  and  specific  ' 
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distinctions.  The  nature  of  these  works  necessarily  rendered  them  essentially 
different  in  the  information  they  conveyed ; indeed,  owing  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  organs  possessed  by  insects  over  the  higher  animals,  and  the  conse- 
(]uently  great  modifications  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  difibreut  groups, 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  performing  their  various  functions,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  former  class  of  works,  unless  extended  to  a great  numb^  of  volumes, 
must  necessarily  exclude  the  description  of  genera  and  species  ; whilst  the 
emmense  number  of  insect  species  in  like  manner  prevented  the  latter  class 
of  works  from  entering  into  detailed  accounts  of  habits  and  structure,  or 
enquiries  into  the  relations  of  the  different  groups.  Thus  the  student  was 
led  at  once  from  the  general  views  he  had  gained  of  the  subject,  to  the 
mmute  technical  details  of  genera  and  species,  there  being  no  work  which  he 
could  take  up  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  developement  of  the  principles  of 
modern  classification,  in  the  distribution  of  the  orders  and  fanulies.  For 
years  this  deficiency  has  strikingly  manifested  itself  to  me,  and  it  is  long  since 
I announced  my  present  undertaking,  in  which  I had  proposed  to  myself  to 
show  the  application  of  the  modern  views,  which  have  been  entertained  rela- 
tive to  the  natural  relations  of  animals,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
groups  of  winged  insects ; illustrating  the  subject  by  details  of  the  natural 
habits,  transformations,  and  structure  of  the  difierent  families.”  (p.  iv.) 

After  showing  that  the  object  of  the  classification  of  Linnaeus 
and  his  followers  was  merely  to  facilitate  Uie  mode  of  arriving 
at  the  names,  while  that  of  Latreille  and  his  followers  is  to  pro- 
mote a knowledge  of  the  nature,  of  insects,  and  to  facilitate  their 
study  in  masses,  Mr.  Westwood  observes  that  his  great  object 
has  been  to  make  his  work  a fitting  sequel  to  the  Introduction  to 
Entomology  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence ; and  these  eminent 
naturalists,  he  informs  us,  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects, 
kindly  sanctioned  his  thus  styling  it.  Did  not  Mr.  Westwood 
already  rank  so  high  as  he  does  in  the  entomological  world,  this 
marked  countenance  of  his  work  by  the  fathers  of  the  study 
of  entomology  in  this  'country  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  it 
a favourable  reception  with  the  public. 

To  show  that  the  work  has  not  been  undertaken  merely  with 
a view  to  profit,  we  give  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface. 

“ The  numerous  figures,  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  are,  in  almost 
every  instance,  original,  and  drawn  by  myself. 

“ I cannot  conclude  this  preface  without  alluding  to  the  endless  gratifica- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  this  branch  of  natural  history,  of  which 
the  present  work  bears  such  ample  testimony. 

“ For  a long  scries  of  years,  the  collection  of  materials  for  its  completion 
has  been  a ceaseless  labour  of  love.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  thus,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  proceeded  in  an  undertaking,  of  which 
the  profit,  if  by  great  chance  there  should  be  any,  could  not  be  expected  to 
repay  even  the  cost  of  books  required  in  it,  and  from  which  any  fame  must  ne- 
cessarily be  confined  to  a very  limited  circle  {Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd.  Pref. 
vol.  i.  p.  10.),  and  in  which  the  time  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  the  text, 
and  in  microscopically  dissecting  so  many  minute  objects,  represented  in  the 
woodcuts,  has  been  so  great.  I have,  however,  persevered ; and,  if  I shall 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  any  of  my  readers  to  pursue  the  science  with  a 
higher  aim  than  that  of  collecting  specimens,  by  investigating  the  habits,  and 
the  corresponding  organisation  of  tnese  animals,  with  a view  to  the  discovery 
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of  their  natural  relations  and  classification,  my  labours  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.”  (p.  vii.) 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  now  before  us  are  as  follows  r 

“ Observations  upon  Insects  in  general.  General  Structure  of  Insects.  Head. 
&c.  Mouth.  Thorax.  Abdomen.  Internal  System.  Transformation.  Distri- 
bution of  Insects  into  Orders.  Metamorphotic  System.  Alary  System.  Ciba- 
rian  System.  Eclectic  System.  Representative  System.”  (p.  I.  to  26.) 

The  author  next  commences  with  the  order  of  Coleoptera, 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  volume ; and  to  this  order 
succeed  Euplexoptera  (the  earwigs)  and  Orthoptera  (cock- 
roach, locust,  &c.),  with  which  the  volume  concludes.  We  are 
sorry  we  cannot  afford  room  for  a specimen  of  the  work;  but 
this,  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  studied  Mr.  Westwood’s 
articles  in  this  Magazine,  is  in  a great  measure  unnecessary. 
That  the  Introduction  to  the  modern  Ctassification  of  Insects. 
will  become  a standard  work  is  beyond  all  doubt ; and  we  trust 
that,  as  it  becomes  known,  it  will  be  as  generally  sought  after  as 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  which  volumes,  Mr.  Westwood  avows  to  be  the  highest 
object  of  his  ambition. 


Art.  IV.  A Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines ; contain- 
ing a clear  Description  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew 
Ure,  M.D.,  &c.  8vo.  Parts  II.  III.  and  IV.,  pp.  121.  to  488., 
numerous  woodcuts.  London,  1838. 

In  our  preceding  volume,  p.  526.,  we  strongly  recommended 
this  work  to  all  who  could  afford  to  procure  it,  as  a dictionary 
of  reference.  In  the  three  parts  before  us,  the  articles  which 
more  immediately  concern  the  gardener  are  : Bitumen,  or  asphal- 
tum,  with  a view  to  garden  walks,  flat  roofs  of  back  sheds, 
lining  cisterns,  &c.  (see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  567.).  Bones  (as  manure). 
Brick,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  brick  are  described,  and 
also  the  different  modes  of  moulding  and  burning  them;  but  we 
were  rather  surprised  not  to  find  some  account  of  Bakewell’s 
patent  and  that  of  Hitch  (see  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  93.,  and  our  preceding  volume,  p.  577.).  Calorifere  of  water, 
in  which  a short  history  of  the  origin  of  heating  by  hot  water  is 
given.  Carbon,  in  which  the  quantity  afforded  by  different 
trees  is  given ; lignum  vitae  affording  26  per  cent,  and  the 
Scotch  pine  only  16.  Carbonic  acid,  showing  the  danger  of 
descending  into  all  pits,  cellars,  wells,  or  hollow  places  whatever, 
in  which  there  is  no  outlet.  Cements.  Charcoal,  in  which  is 
explained,  by  various  diagrams,  the  methods  of  charring  wood, 
and  preparing  charcoal  for  the  market,  adopted  by  the  German 
foresters.  Chimney,  in  which  the  conditions  necessary  to  a good 
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draught  are  shown.  “ True  economy  of  heat,  and  salubrity, 
alike  require  vivid  combustion  of  the  fuel,  with  a somewhat 
brisk  draught  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  a corresponding  abs- 
traction of  air  from  the  apartment.  Wholesome  continuous 
ventilation,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  dwelling-houses, 
cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way.”  Clay.  Cloth  binding,  in 
which  the  author  says  : “ Nothing  places  in  so  striking  a point 
of  view  the  superior  taste,  judgment,  and  resources  of  London 
tradesmen  over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  the  exten- 
sive substitution  which  they  have  recently  made  of  embossed 
silks  and  calicoes  for  leather  in  the  binding  of  books.  . . . This 
new  style  of  binding  is  distinguished,  not  more  for  its  durability, 
elegance,  and  variety,  than  for  economy  and  despatch.  , . . The 
reduction  of  price  is  not  the  least  advantage  incident  to  the  new 
method,  amounting  to  fully  50  per  cent  upon  that  with  leather.” 
The  humblest  gardener  has  a library  of  some  sort,  and  he  will 
here  learn  how  he  may  give  it  a very  handsome  appearance,  and 
great  durability,  at  half  the  usual  price  per  volume.  Coffee, 
which  most  gardeners  use  more  or  less,  and  which  Dr.  Ure 
prefers  (having  tried  most  of  the  new  modes),  when  made  from 
the  coffee  biggin,  with  a perforated  tin  plate  strainer.  “ The 
useful  and  agreeable  matter  in  coffee  is  very  soluble ; it  comes 
off  with  the  first  waters  of  infusion,  and  needs  no  bpiling.” 
Colza,  the  rape  of  France  and  Belgium.  Concrete.  Cider. 
Earths.  Evaporation.  Expansion.  Ferment.  Fermentation.  Fibre, 
vegetable  or  lignine.  Filtration,  in  which  different  modes  of  filter- 
ing water,  both  on  a large  and  small  scale  are  described  and 
illustrated  by  figures.  Flame.  Flax,  in  which  Bundy’s  machine, 
and  all  the  new  processes  for  breaking  and  preparing,  are  de- 
scribed in  detail.  We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  our 
commendations  of  this  work. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  ^c.,  lately  published,  teith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Home  ; or  The  Months ; a Poem  for  Domestic  Life.  By  John  Player,  Author  of 
“ Fancy’s  Child.”  12mo,  pp.  174.  London,  1838. 

This  work  has  been  sent  us,  we  suppose,  on  account  of  the  notices  of 
gardens  and  plants  which  it  contains  under  every  month,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  “ the  union  of  devotional  sentimcqt  with  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery.” 

Mental  Philosophy : A Popular  View  of  the  Nature,  Immortality,  Phenomena, 
and  Conduct  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Robert  Mudie.  12mo,  pp.  348. 
London,  1838. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  yet 
lucid  style  of  Mr.  Mudie.  Circumstances,  he  says  have  compelled  him  to 
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" attend  closely  to  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  for  a number  of  yea-s ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to”  him,  “ that  a simple  book,  embodying  some  of  the  more 
important  truths,  in  a popular  form,  and  without  any  of  the  pretence  of  phi- 
losophy, might  be  reauatlc,  and,  if  readable,  useful.”  With  respect  to  the 
subject,  “the  study  of  the  mind,”  he  says,  “ its  nature,  its  capacity,  its  phe- 
nomena, and  the  full  and  rational  assurance  of  its  immortal  duration  and 
eternal  happiness  or  misery,  after  all  the  elements  of  the  present  body  are 
rendered  back  to  inorganic  matter,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  im- 
portant, and  at  the  same  time,  in  its  own  nature,  one  of  the  most  easy  and 
inviting  departments  in  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.”  {Pref.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

SELF-IUPKOrBM£ST. — I think  you  will  be  pleased  to  be  informed  that  the 
most  influential  of  the  teanlealers,  druggists,  and  drapers,  of  Birmingham,  have, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  young  men  in  their  respective  employ, 
agreed  to  close  their  shops  an  hour  earlier  each  evening  than  fornicrly,  to 
enable  the  young  men  to  devote  so  much  more  time  to  mental  and  (it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  hope)  to  moral  improvement. 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with  gardening,  I am  persuaded,  if  you 
were  to  dilate  on  the  subject  in  the  Gardener’s  MagasUne,  it  would  imkice 
many  others  to  do  likewise;  and,  as  you  take  so  deep  an  interest  in,  and  so 
much  advocate  and  recommend,  seltimprovement,  1 do  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  too  much  trouble  to  insert  this.  — M.  C.  Edgbatlon,  Nov.  1 1.  1838. 

There  is  no  class  of  apprentices  or  journeymen,  who  require  to  have  their 
hours  of  labour  shortened  with  a view  to  mental  improvement,  so  much  as 
gardeners ; but  such  an  amelioration  can  only  originate  with  the  mwters  and 
the  proprietors.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  progress  of  things,  and, 
more  especially,  with  the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  and  other 
social  feelings  among  the  higher  classes,  so  desirable  a result  will  be  obtained. 
The  masters  and  proprietors,  in  the  end,  would  feel  the  beneficial  influence  of 
such  a concession,  more  than  even  the  apprentices  or  journeymen,  by  the  su- 
periority of  the  productions  which  their  gardens  would  aflford,  and  the  higher 
degree  of  order  and  keeping,  and  the  superior  taste,  which  their  gardens  would 
display. — Cond. 

Registering  Thcnnomclers.  — It  would  be  well  to  recommend  roistering 
thermometers  to  be  universally  adopted  where  journals  of  the  temperature  are 
kept,  for  then  just  comparisons  could  be  drawn  between  those  of  any  two 
places.  Such  is  not  the  case  when  one  observes  at  different  stated  hours, 
say  8 A.  M.,  and  another  at  9.  Besides,  a registering  thermometer  gives  the 
correct  extremes  of  maximum  and  minimum  ; and,  I believe,  the  mean  of  these 
is  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining  the  true  mean  temperature  that  could  be 
generally  adopted. — R.  T.  Nov.  7.  1838. 

Growing  Plants  under  Glass  Cases  vnthout  changing  the  Air  or  W atcr,  — The 
principle  upon  which  ferns  and  other  plants  are  grown  by  Mr.  Ward  may 
briefly  be  stated  to  be,  the  imitation,  and  preservation  for  indefinite  periods,  of 
the  natural  condition  of  the  plants,  free  from  disturbing  causes ; and  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  where  such  conditions  can  be 
imitated.  In  this  climate  of  ours,  there  are  two  sets  of  plants  which  are 
difficult  to  be  managed  : 1st,  Those  which  in  their  native  situations  enjoy 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  light  that  we  can  give  them,  as  the  Cape  Pio- 
tedeew,  &c. ; and  2d,  Those,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  which 
during  three  fourths  of  their  existence  are  in  a state  of  absolute  rest.  — fV.  S. 
October  5.  1838. 
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Intufficiency  of  Parchment  Labelt.  — I much  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  particularly  those  who  are  nurserymen,  to  a point  in  whicli  they 
are  especially  concerned.  I allude  to  the  too  coinnion  practice  of  sending  out 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  labelled  merely  by  attaching  to  them  tha 
name  written  on  a tlip  of  parchment.  A more  unsuitable  substance  for  bearing 
exposure  to  weather  can  hardly  be  imagined ; and,  as  it  may  not  always  be 
convenient  for  the  purchaser  to  attach  more  dnralde  tallies  immediately  on 
receiving  the  plants,  it  may  often  happen  that  the  delay  of  a day  or  two  causes 
great  inconvenience  and  confusion.  To  give  a case  in  point : I received  lately 
from  Lancashire  a collection  of  particularly  choice  gooseberry  trees.  As  they 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  my  leaving  home  for  a week,  I could  not  then  attend 
to  them.  On  my  return,  seeing  they  had  the  objectionable  parchment  labels, 
I proceeded  to  give  them  strong  wooden  ones ; but  judge  of  my  mortificatioa 
at  finding  that,  from  the  occurrence  of  several  wet  days 
(and,  I ^ink,  also  from  the  attacks  of  slugs),  many  of 
the  names  were  illegible.  Indeed,  in  one  case  the  label 
had  altogether  rotted,  or  been  devoured  by  the  slugs, 
which  appear  to  find  the  wet  glutinous  parchment  a 
particularly  nice  morsel.  The  most  common  slight 
wooden  labels  cut  with  a pocket  knife  from  laths,  or 
any  odd  bits  of  deal  board  can  be  made  by  hundreds 
on  a wet  day ; and  if  a little  white  lead  is  rubbed  on 
with  the  finger  at  the  time  the  label  ii  wanted,  and  the 
name  written  with  a good  black  lead  pencil,  it  will  cer- 
tainly last  a year  at  least.  Of  course  it  would  be  better 
if  the  wood  were  Kyanised,  especially  for  those  re- 

Suired  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground  or  in  pots.  Fig.  10.  is 
le  form  I attach  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  fig.  11.  that 
which  I use  for  plants  in  pots.  I am  sorry  to  see  the 
parchment  labels  used  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Surely,  they  would 
not  find  the  wooden  tallies  much,  if  any,  more  expensive  tbao 
parchment  ones ; and  I am  sure  they  would  give  much  more  satis- 
faction to  their  customers. 

While  annoyed  with  my  recent  disappointment,  I was  delighted  at  receiving 
from  an  eminent  Scottish  nursery,  a parcel  consisting  chiefly  of  small  shrubs 
for  the  American  borders ; in  which  (even  down  to  the  little  J?ubus  arcticus) 
a wooden  tally  was  attached  to  each  plant.  Perhaps,  a word  of  advice  from 
you,  in  some  future  Number  of  the  Magazine,  may  call  a little  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  figures  given  above  must  be  so  well  known  to  every  one  that 
they  require  no  description.  — W.  C.  Nov.  10.  1838. 

Application  of  Coal  Tar  to  Fruit  Treet.  — Much  has  been  said  respecting  the 
application  of  coal  tar  to  fruit  trees.  A respectable  neighbour  of  mine  ap- 
plied it  to  the  steins  of  young  apple  trees,  all  of  which  were  killed  thereby. — 
JV.  G Hereford,  Nov.  i838. 

Epildbium  hirtutiim, — W.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  finds  that  the  down  of  the  seeds 
of  this  plant,  which,  when  the  pods  are  mature,  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, are  useful  for  stuffing  pillows,  cushions,  &c. ; and  may  also  be  spun  into 
thread,  with  or  without  an  ^mixture  of  cotton.  — W.  T.  Nov.,  1838. 

Verbena  Tcitcridides,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus  that 
has  yet  been  discovered,  and  which  is  so  beautifully  figured  in  Paxton’s  Maga- 
zine of  Botany,  and  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  December,  is  one  of  the 
twenty-four  species  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,in  his  very  interesting  work, 
the  Botanical  Miscellany  1 and  of  which  twenty-four  species  only  three  or  four 
have  been  introduced.  If  these  three  or  four  have  so  enriched  our  gardens 
as  to  form  a new  and  striking  feature  in  them  (we  allude  more  particularly  to 
V.  chamsedrifOilia  and  its  varieties),  what  may  we  not  expect  to  be  the  result, 
■when  all  those  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  are  introduced  ! Let  the  reader  only 
peruse  Dr.  Hooker’s  descriptions  in  the  Miscellany.  Speaking  of  this  work. 
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we  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  that  it  should  not  be  more  common  in 
the  library  of  the  general  reiider,  as  well  as  of  the  botanist.  While  the  defini- 
tions are  strictly  scientific,  the  descriptive  and  historical  matter  is  most  inte- 
resting and  entertaining,  the  plates  are  beautifully  engraved,  and  the  entire 
work,  as  we  stated  when  reviewing  it  in  a former  volume,  is  remarkably  cheap. 
— Cond, 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Botanic  Nurseries,  New  Burgh,  New  York,  Nov.  21.  1838. — I have  just 
received  the  last  Numbers  of  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum,  and  hardly  know  how 
to  express  my  admiration  of  its  completeness  and  magnificence,  as  a history 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates.  I only  regret  that  the  high  price 
at  which  so  costly  a work  must  be  sold  will  prevent  its  having  that  general 
circulation  here,  and  that  deserved  popularity,  which  your  Encyctopwdias 
have  found  among  us.  Your  Encyclopedias  of  Gardening  and  of  Agricutture, 
are  not  only  the  standard  works  here,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively  the 
works  found  among  our  amateurs  and  better  class  of  farmers  and  proprietors. 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,  although  rather 
loo  elaborate  to  suit  our  popular  taste,  has  already  had  a very  visible  effect 
upon  the  taste  for  rural  architecture  in  the  United  States  : and  although  we 
build  up  many  edifices  that  set  criticism  at  defiance,  yet  a wonderful  pro- 
gress and  improvement  in  architecture  has  taken  place  within  a few  years 
past ; much  more,  doubtless,  than  would  be  brought  about  in  Europe  in  half 
a century ; and  our  citizens  and  landholders  onlv  require  good  specimens, 
plans,  and  models,  to  adopt  them  at  once,  os  we  nave  no  national  or  ancient 
prejudices  of  any  sort  to  combat. 

The  facility  with  which  we  raise  good  fruit  iu  the  open  air,  in  the  Middle 
States,  gives  a great  spur  to  the  planting  of  fine  fruits,  and  our  nurseries 
contain  nearly  all  the  very  choicest  varieties  cultivated  at  present  with  you : 
while  such  is  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  and  so  favourable  is  the  climate,  that 
numbers  of  fine  seedling  varieties  spring  up  almost  spontaneously.  Some 
of  the  old  fruits,  which  Mr.  Knight  and  others  of  your  best  European  phy- 
siologists considered  nearly  extinct  and  degenerate,  bear  and  thrive  in  the 
Middle  States  yet,  with  all  their  primitive  vigour.  The  Magazine  of  Horti- 
culture, edited  by  Harvey  at  Boston,  is  slowly,  though  surely,  labouring  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  among  us ; and,  from  the  report  of  onr  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions therein  published,  you  may  gather  some  idea  of  the  efforts  of  our  prin- 
cipal amateurs.  In  pretty  villas  in  a high  state  of  keeping,  a fondness  for  rare 
plants,  and  forcing  the  better  fruits,  Boston  is  half  a century  in  advance  of  her 
sister  cities.  Philadelphia  still  holds  the  palm  for  fine  exotic  collections,  and 
a general  green-house  commercial  business.  New  York  is  so  purely  a busi- 
ness emporium,  that  in  its  pell-mell  few  find  time  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
taste  for  gardening  : but  some  beautiful  conservatories  and  suburban  gardens 
have  recently  been  erected  in  Brooklyn. 

Judge  Buel’s  excellent  monthly  paper,  the  Cultivator,  is  working  won- 
ders among  our  agricultural  population,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  enlighten- 
ing. Its  correspondents,  who  are  numerous,  lay  before  its  readers  the 
practical  results  of  their  operations,  carefully  conducted  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union  ; and  the  editorial  columns  are  filled  with  matter  evincing  the 
sound  sense  and  practical  science  of  the  conductor.  With  a circulation  of 
20,000,  including  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union,  you  may  conceive 
of  the  influence  it  wields,  and  the  good  results  which  it  may  bring  about. 

The  silk  culture  is  progressing  also  with  a zeal  and  assiduity  which  cha- 
racterise all  the  enterprises  undertaken  among  us.  Several  of  the  states 
have  offered  large  bounties  for  its  production  ; and  our  ingenious  Yankees  are 
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inventing  reels,  and  other  pieces  of  machinery,  which  will  fairly  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  with  which  we  enter  into  competition  with  the 
thickly  settled  districts  of  Europe.  An  enormous  speculation  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  A/orus  multicaulis  the  present  season  ; trees  having  been 
sold  as  high  as  3 cents  a bud,  or  1 to  3 dollars  per  tree.  This,  which  gives 
a profit  of  about  900  per  cent  to  the  grower,  is,  of  course,  only  a temporary 
state  of  things,  as  millions  will  be  raised  next  season ; but  I quote  it  as 
an  example  of  the  wildness  into  which  enterprise  often  runs  among  us. 

A most  complete  and  thoroughly  scientific  work  on  our  North  American 
botany*  is  in  progress  of  publication,  the  first  two  numbers  having  been  issued. 
Professors  Torrey  and  Gray  are  the  able  and  distinguished  authors ; and  the 
performance  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  their  reputation  as  accurate  botani- 
cal tavani.  — A.  J.  Downing. 


Art.  III.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

New  Ligneous  Plants  raised  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  year 
1838.  /I'lnus  barbata  and  subcordiita  Mcy.,  ^hamnus  Pulassti  Fisch.  et 
Mcy.,  fl.  Wicklius,  li.  opulifolius  Fisch.  cl  Aleu.,  Ribes  opulifolium  Horl. 
All  these  shrubs  are  natives  of  Russia.  — D.  C.  Rinningham,  Nov.  1838. 

K'lnus  corddta.  — Last  week  I was  steying  at  Britwcll  House  ( Mr.  Miller’s, 
M.P.).  The  .d'lnus  cordifdlia  which  1 mentioned  formerly  to  you  was  really 
splendid,  retaining  all  its  glossy  leaves  likean  evergreen,  when  the  surrounding 
trees  were  almost  all  stripped.  This  circumstance,  and  its  beautifully  sym- 
metrical form,  render  it  very  desirable  for  planting.  It  is,  I think,  not  less  than 
60  ft.  high.  Can  it  have  attained  this  size  since  1820,  the  year  of  its  introduc- 
tion, according  to  Sweet  ? Contrary  to  the  habit  of  most  of  its  genus,  it 
appears  to  thrive  well  away  from  water,  the  soil  at  Britwcll  being  dry  and 
gravelly.  — W.  Christy,  Jun.  Clapham  Road,  Nov.  9.  1838. 

Aristoldchia  trUohala  is  now  flowering  with  me  for  the  first  time.  Its  flowers 
are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  some  of  the  genus,  and  are  of  a fine  deep 
brown  colour ; but  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  them  is  a most  singular 
tail-like  appendage  proceeding  fi-om  the  centre  of  the  lip,  and  hanging  down 
from  it.  I measured  one,  a few  days  since,  10  in.  in  length,  while  the  flowers 
seldom  exceed  2 in.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a plant  I think  well  worth  growing, 
especially  as  it  flowers  when  quite  small,  and  does  not  take  up  so  much  room 
in  the  house  as  is  usually  required  for  the  climbing  species  of  the  genus.  My 
plant  was  turned  out  (only  a few  inches  high)  not  six  months  ago,  and  it 
began  to  flower  immediately  on  reaching  the  glass.  I have  never  seen  the 
species  before  receiving  this  individual  from  a collection  in  Lancashire.  Sweet, 
however,  in  his  Hortiu  Brilannicus,  records  it  as  introduced  in  1775.  He  does 
not  refer  to  any  figure  of  it,  from  which  I suppose  none  existed,  at  least  in 
English  works,  when  his  book  was  printed  in  1830.  It  is  most  readily  pro- 
pagated, as  it  sends  out  long  runners  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  root  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  — W.  Christy,  Jun.  Clapham  Road,  Nov.  9.  1838. 


* A Flora  of  North 'America,  containing  abridged  descriptions  of  all  the 
known  indigenous  and  naturalised  plants,  growing  north  of  hlexico,  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  By  John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Part  L,  pp.  184.  Carey  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1838. 

This  is  a work  which  every  European  botanist  will  undoubtedly  possess ; 
and  if,  as  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case,  the  habitats  of  the  plants  are 
properly  given,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  nurseryman.  Our  copy 
has  not  yet  come  to  hand ; but,  as  soon  as  it  does,  we  shall  give  our  opinion 
of  it. — Cond. 
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This  species  is  figured  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Lindley’s  Ladiet'  Botany, 
to  illustrate  the  Birthwort  tribe,  under  the  name  of  .4ristol6chia  trilobata ; it  is 
also  figiu-ed  in  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.  — Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  Jamet  MDonald,  who  has  been  head  gardener  in  Dalkeith  Park  for 
nearly  half  a century  (during  which  he  has  possessed  no  small  share  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  three  generations  of  the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch, 
as  well  as  the  esteem  of  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  pupils,  many  of  whom, 
under  the  good  efiects  of  his  training,  have  risen  to  high  distinction  in  their 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom),  having  now,  in  a singularly  green  old 
age,  retired  with  honour  from  the  situation  he  has  so  long  filled,  was  enter- 
tained by  a number  of  his  friends  at  a public  dinner  at  the  Cross  Kej’S  Inn, 
Dalkeith,  and  presented  by  them  with  a very  handsome  silver  pitcher,  with 
slider,  both  richly  embossed,  in  testimony  of  their  high  opinion  of  his  pro- 
fessional eminence  and  private  worth.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Scott 
MoncriefT,  who  stated  that  he  might  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  re- 
presenting the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  His  Grace,  before  leaving  Dalkeith,  had 
expressed  much  satisfaction  on  being  told  of  this  mark  of  respect  about  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  M'Donald,  and,  in  token  of  his  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion, 
had  ordered  a liberal  supply  of  venison  and  other  game  to  be  sent  to  the 
entertainment.  The  chairman,  with  Mr.  M'Donald  on  his  right  hand,  was 
supported  on  the  left  by  Dr.  Neill,  well  known  as  a distinguished  horticultu- 
rist and  botanist,  whose  presence  sufficiently  indicated  the  estimation  in  which 
Mr.  M'Donald  was  held  in  that  department  of  science ; and  Mr.  W.  Ballantyne, 
of  the  Dalkeith  Nurseries,  acted  as  croupier.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
Dalkeith,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  of  Newton,  officiated  as  chaplains.  Be- 
sides most  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Dalkeith,  many  gentlemen  attended 
from  considerable  distances,  including  the  Messrs.  M'Nab,  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  and  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  several  of  the  principal  nurserymen  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  healths  of  their  w orthy  veteran 
guest,  Mr.  M'Donald,  and  of  the  several  members  of  the  noble  family,  with 
‘which  he  had  been  so  long  connected,  were  received  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm ; and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  among  the  many  festive  meetings  re- 
corded, there  have  been  few  where  more  kindly  feeling  has  been  displayed, 
and  more  enjoyment  experienced,  than  at  this.  — B.  S.  M.  {Edinburgh  Even- 
ing Courier,  Nov,  24,  1838.) 


IRELAND. 

Ncivlon-Stuart,  Co.Tyrone,  June  10.  1838.  — In  answer  to  your  request, 
as  I am  now  located  in  this  neighbourhood,  I should  be  happy  to  give  you  any 
information  in  my  power,  respecting  gardens  and  gardening  m these  parts,  were 
it  possible  for  me  to  write  anything  on  the  subject  deserving  notice.  The 
truth  is,  gardening  is  an  art  neither  known  nor  practised  in  the  north-west 
district  of  Ulster  ; nay,  I might  perhaps  say,  with  very  few  exceptions  in  any 
part  of  the  province.  There  being  no  gardens,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that 
gardeners  are  not  encouraged,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  exist.  That  there  are  a 
species  of  handy  labourers,  who  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  cultivate  the  few  indispensable  culinary  vegetables  which  a landed 
proprietor  requires,  I do  not  mean  to  deny ; but  one  of  these,  fairly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  gardener,  I have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with, 
since  1 last  saw  our  common  friend  Mr.  Ellice,  of  the  Palace  Gardens, 
Armagh.  — M. 

Phyllocladis,  and  other  Australian  Plants.  — In  answer  to  your  request  in  the 
October  Number  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  respecting  the  Phyllocladis  and 
other  Australian  plants  we  have  lately  been  enabled  to  add  to  our  collection, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Birnie  of  Belfast,  I find  the  best  details  I can 
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give  at  present  are  what  I received  verbally  from  that  gentleman.  The  plants 
which  came  in  the  package  were  Phylldcladis  rhomtoidalis  (see  Arb.  Brit., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  2 102.),  Araucaria  excelsn,  Telopea  specioslssima,  Doryhnthes  exc^lsa, 
/hibiscus  Pattersonii,  Caelothkuinus  clavata,  i'hdrmium  tenax,  and  Acacia  sp. 
With  exception  of  the  Phyllucladis,  these  plants  were  nearly  eight  months  on 
their  passage,  the  box  having  been  opened  two  months  after  the  ship  sailed 
’ from  Sydney,  and  the  Phylldcladis  added.  Dr.  Birnie  states  he  found  them 
growing  in  Recherche  Bay,  D’Entrecasteaux  Channel,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
where  they  attained  a height  of  from  12ft.  to  14ft.;  appearing  to  prefers 
moist  heathy  soil,  inclining  to  swampy.  It  being  the  winter  season,  and  the 
ground  all  covered  with  frost  and  snow.  Dr.  Birnie  was  prevented  from 
extending  his  journey  through  the  woods,  but  was  told  that  they  attained  a 
-much  larger  size  in  the  interior.  Those  we  received  were  from  9 in.  to  18  in. 
high,  and  very  sickly  when  they  arrived ; and  only  two  out  of  five  have  sur- 
vived. I am,  however,  happy  to  state  they  are  now  in  a promising  condition, 
and  are  putting  out  young  shoots  over  tlie  whole  plants. 

The  araucarias  were  in  perfect  health  when  they  arrived ; and,  though  the 
-Other  plants  were  sickly,  they  have  all  recovered.  The  above  is  all  the  inform- 
’ atiou  1 can  give  at  present,  but  I shall  feel  happy  to  communicate  the  results 
at  a future  period,  along  with  other  details  respecting  our  success  in  endea- 
vouring to  naturalise  other  plants  from  the  same  countries.  — Daniel  Fergutan, 
, Curator.  Belfast  Botanic  Garden,  Nov.  12.  1838. 


Art.  IV.  Retrospective  Criticism. 

Rhubarb  Jam.  (Vol.  XIV’.  p.  341.)  — In  the  last  Number  of  the  Garden- 
er's Magazine  (p.  341.),  we  are  favoured  with  a fresh  illustration  of  the  stale 
: subject  rhubarb  jam,  which  we  thought  had  gone  quietly  to  rest ; but  opinions 
run  counter,  and  the  candour  of  your  correspondent  has  laid  us  under  the 
necessity  of  showing  the  credence  of  his  statement,  and  the  degree  of  consis- 
tency on  which  his  pretensions  to  the  discovery  are  founded.  I am  cogni- 
sant of  the  facts,  and  will,  with  your  permission,  lay  them  before  your  readers. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Johnson  sent  me  a jar  of  rhubarb  jam  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  also  a verbal  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared.  It 
was  the  first  sample  of  the  kind  I had  seen,  and  I requested  he  would  have 
the  goodness  to  send  you  the  particulars  for  the  Gardener's  Magwdne.  It  was 
his  wish  that  so  desirable  an  article  should  have  publicity ; but  he  had  some 
intentions  that  summer  to  visit  London,  and  meant  to  present  you  with  a 
sample. 

Mr.  J.  M‘Nab  paid  us  a visit  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  and  the  “frightful 
composition  of  green  rhubarb  and  brown  sugar  ” which  he  experimented  on, 
was  none  of  Mr.  Johnson's,  but  ours.  He  was  informed  of  this  fact  at  the 
time,  though  he  found  it  convenient  to  state  the  contrary ; and,  as  we  see  no 
particular  reason  why  Mr.  Johnson  should  monopolise  the  credit  which  is  due 
to  us  for  that  delightful  specimen,  we  invite  any  of  your  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  sueh  matters  to  a fair  trial  of  the  ingredients  ; the  result  will  not 
disappoint  them. 

In  Vol.  XIII.  p.  460.,  Mr.  M'Nab  has  the  “ sole  merit  Of  introdueing  this 
novelty.”  Mr.’Johnson  allows  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  393.)  “ that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  jam  into  Scotland,  but  that  the  suggestion  which  led 
to  his  making  the  trial  was  his,  for  I had  informed  him  ; ” a positive  fact  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Johnson,  though  Mr.  J.  M'Nab  declares  he  never  heard  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  till  the  blushing  virtues  of  his  tart  demonstration  of  1837 
furnished  him  a clue  to  the  invention  ; but  let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  he 
is  silent  as  the  grave  respecting  his  visit  to  this  place  on  his  return  from  the 
Sheffield  exhibition  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  Why,  let  us  ask,  could  he  not 
favour  the  public  with  a portion  of  his  gleanings  on  that  occasion  ? It  was  in- 
convenient to  hint  at  the  subject,  and  we  appreciate  the  motive  ; for  it  was  on 
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that  visit  1 informed  him  of  the  sample  of  rhubarb  jam  which  was  sent  roe  that 
summer,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  (I  was  told)  it  was  pr^ared.  Will  he 
deny  this  fact,  of  which  he  made  a memorandum  on  the  spot  ? I refer  him  to  his 
note-book ; and,  if  farther  proof  he  necessary,  / will  verify  my  tlalcment  on  oath, 
Mr.  Johnson's  receipt  is  simply  this  : To  one  pound  of  rhubarb  stalks,  cut 
as  if  for  a tart,  add  one  pound  of  lump  or  broum  sugar,  boil  till  the  ingredients 
are  well  blended,  and  acquire  the  proper  consistence.  We  need  not  trouble 
your  readers  with  the  details  necessary  in  making  jelly ; but  may  remark  that 
ginger  (not  ground)  and  candied  lemon,  l>oiled  in  the  jelly  or  jam,  is  a derided 
improvement.  Jelly  of  a superior  quality  has  been  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  this  manner.  Buck’s  rhiibarh  has  the  preference  in  point  of 
colour,  but  in  no  other  quality  that  we  are  aware  of.  — Alexander  Campbell. 
Botanic  Garden,  Manchester,  Nov.  19.  1838. 


Art.  V.  Queries  and  Answers. 

N.4MES  of  the  di^erent  Species  of  Corra'a,  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  542.) — Your 
correspondent  S.,  it  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  your  Encyclopedia 
of  Plants,  or  your  Ilortus  Brilannicus,  could  have  ascertained  the  names 
of  the  different  species  of  Corrte'o.  However,  for  his  information,  I will 
enumerate  them  : alba,  virens,  speciusa,  rufa,  and  pulchella  ; I believe  there 
is  a new  one,  recently  introduced,  but  I have  not  heard  its  name,  neither 
have  I seen  any  description  of  it.  With  respect  to  C.  rufa,  it  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and,  I believe,  lost.  It  has  recently  been  received  again,  either 
from  the  Continent  or  New  South  Wales.  The  foliage  is  good,  and  the  flower 
is  green,  but  very  inferior  to  virens,  not  being  so  large,  or  so  bright  a green.  It 
is  to  be  purchased  at  the  nurseries  for  about  ten  or  iiffeen  shillings.  Corree'a 
Milncrh  is  a seedling  variety ; it  is  not  much  known,  but  may  be  purchased  at 
Groom’s  in  the  Walworth  Hoad,  and  at  Lee’s,  Hammersmith.  There  is  also  a 
plant  at  Mrs.  Lawrence’s,  and  another  at  Worton  Lodge.  I believe  it  is  not 
to  be  bought  under  two  guineas.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  there  are  any 
other  seedling  varieties ; the  different  species  seldom  producing  seed.  — 
Amateur.  Hackney,  Nov.  10.  1838. 


Art.  VI.  Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

June  5.  1838. — E.xtracts  from  the  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  the  garden 
during  the  year  1837.  The  following  were  the  monthly  results,  as  regards 
some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  the  season : — 


Max.  Tern, 
in  shade. 

Min. 

Temper, 

Amount  of 
Rain,  in 
inches. 

January 

29-950 

38-58° 

50-90° 

12-20° 

3-03 

February 

- 

29  909 

41  "20 

55-40 

26  60 

2-01 

March 

- 

29-979 

37-94 

49-46 

19-40 

0-54 

April 

- 

29-811 

41-95 

63-50 

23 

1-13 

May 

- 

29-957 

49-62 

74-30 

30-20 

1-07 

June 

- 

30-009 

60-08 

80  60 

35-60 

1-31 

July 

- 

29-969 

63-16 

83-30 

37-40 

August 

- 

30-002 

62-53 

80-90 

39-20 

September 

- 

29-894 

55  68 

72-50 

35-06 

0-91 

October 

30-119 

50 

73-40 

27-14 

2-39 

November 

- 

29-801 

40-22 

55-40 

22-10 

1-32 

December 

- 

29-964 

41-38 

54-50 

23-90 

1-35 
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It  was  stated  that  the  mean  temperature  of  1837,  was  48‘52°  Fahr.,  while 
the  mean  of  ten  preceding  years,  as  registered  at  the  garden,  was  50‘62°,  and 
consequently  the  year  1837  was  about  2°  colder  than  usual,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  severe  weather  in  January,  and  the  extraordinary  mildness  of 
December.  The  lowness  of  temperature  occurred  in  the  growing  part  of  the 
season,  and  more  especially  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  season  was  not 
only  colder,  but  much  drier:  for  the  whole  amount  of  rain  was  only  19‘88in., 
which  is  about  4 in.  below  the  average  quantity  that  falls  round  London. 

Mr.  Thompson  communicated  a memorandum  concerning  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  for  the  seven  last  months  of  1837 ; as  indicated  b}'  two  geother- 
mometers buried  in  the  soil,  one  a foot  and  the  other  2 ft.  below  the  surface, 
and  compared  with  a common  thermometer  suspended  in  the  air  3 ft.  above 
them. 

The  monthly  results  are  expressed  in  the  following  table : — 


McanTcmpcriture  of  Earth, 
indicated  by  the  two 
Geotherraometera 

Mean  Temperature  of  Air 
indicated  by  a common 
Thermometer  S ft.  above 
ground. 

June 

5901° 

60-08° 

July 

64' 1 9 

63-16 

August 

63-.38 

62-53 

September 

57-92 

55-68 

October 

53-6 

50 

November 

44-6 

40-22 

December 

42-74 

41  38 

Mean 

55-06 

53-29 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  difference  between  the  terrestrial  tempe- 
rature at  the  above  depths  (1  and  2 ft.),  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  1 Fahr.  But  as  the  ground  is  comparatively 

warmer  than  the  atmosphere  m the  autumn,  and  colder  in  spring,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  a little  below  the  surface, 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  taking  the  average  of  the 
whole  year  into  account.  The  average  of  the  1 ft.  geothermometer  was 
55’01'’,  that  of  the  2 ft.  geothermoineter  was  55'13°.  The  difference  being  only 
about  .jl^  of  a degree.  The  highest  temperature  indicated  by  the  1 ft. 
geothermometer  was  96°,  and  by  the  2 ft.  instrument  66°.  This  occurred 
about  the  28th  of  July;  but,  on  the  whole,  July  and  August  maintained 
nearly  an  equal  terrestrial  temperature.  The  difference  between  these  months 
and  December  was  upwards  of  20°. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — From  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  a 
small  collection  of  plants,  among  which  a beautiful  specimen  of  Pavetta 
caffra  was  conspicuous  for  its  numerous  close  cymes  of  snow-white  flowers. 
From  George  Barker,  Esip,  F.H.S.,  a flowering  spike  of  the  sweet-scented 
Epidendrum  primulinum,  a new  green-flowered  orehidaceous  plant  which 
he  had  introduced  from  Cuba.  From  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.,  of  Clapton, 
plants  in  flower  of  the  rare  Chysis  aurca,  the  beautiful  Statice  arborea, 
and  Clematis  caerulea.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lowe  that  the  latter,  which 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  Clematis  (see  Botanical  Register, 
vol.  xxiii.  t.  1955.),  proved  perfectly  hardy  during  the  late  winter.  From 
W.  Bromle)’,  Esq.,  F.H.8.,  a small  collection  of  green-house  plants,  among 
which  was  a flowering  specimen  of  Banksia  speciosa.  From  Mr.  Dennis, 
nurseryman,  Chelsea,  a collection  of  Pelargoniums.  From  Mr.  Dunsford, 
gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  specimens  of  Coryanthes  speciosa,  an  extremely 
curious  orchidaceous  plant,  and  of  Combretum  purpureum.  From  the 
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Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  F.H.S.,  a collection  of  cut  flowers,  and  models 
of  baskets  used  in  the  garden  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire,  for  protecting 
plants  in  winter.  These  models  were  intended  to  show  how  easily  plants 
and  shrubs  may  be  protected  in  the  open  air,  and  how  the  mode  of  protection 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

Fig.  12.  a.  Semicircular  hurdle,  to  protect  plants  trained  against  a wall, 
especially  if  newly  planted  and  exposed  to  a sunny  or  windy  quarter. 

Fig.  12.  6 is  a double  semicircular  hurdle,  or  split  cylinder,  with  loops  on 
each  side,  forming  hinges  or  clasps.  This  is  useful  to  put  round  the  stems 
of  young  trees,  whose  branches  are  too  spreading  to  allow  of  a circular  hurdle 
being  passed  over  them  from  above.  It  is  used  as  a protection  against  hares 
and  rabbits  in  a shrubbery. 

Fig.  12.  c.  Large  cylindrical  basket,  to  cover  tall  shrubs,  with  a vizor,  or 
window,  to  be  turned  towards  the  sun,  or  away  from  the  wind,  but  to  admit 


air.  These  are  chiefly  adapted  for  permanent  defences  in  the  winter. 

Fig.  12.  d is  the  simplest  form  of  * 

basket  or  circular  hurdle,  intended  to  ■ 12 

protect  low  bushes  or  growing  herba-  ^ 

ceous  plants.  It  is  well  adapted  for  c ^ 

plants  coming  into  flower.  a ? ^ a 

Fig.  1 2.  e.  Bell-shaped,  with  a handle.  £ ^ | c “ 

Very  convenient  for  covering  plants  that 
shoot  early  in  the  year,  at  night._  av  ^ 

These  contrivances  are  particularly  v.  ^ 3 

adapted  for  gardens  near  the  sea,  or  in  jAv>\ 

any  windy  situation ; or  for  pleasure- 
grounds  not  secured  against  game. 

They  are  of  common  hurdle-work,  of  ^ 

hazel  and  withy,  the  main  stakes  being 

made  strong  and  pointed,  so  as  to  be 

firmly  fixed  in  the  earth.  Those  that 

are  used  for  winter  protection,  or  for 

the  tenderer  plants,  may  be  filled  with 

straw  or  covered  with  a mat.  They  are 

particularly  useful  in  the  spring,  as 

they  are  easily  put  on  and  off,  according 

to  the  weather,  and  are  more  healthy 

for  many  plants  than  a close  covering, 

being  permeable  to  the  air.  The  forms  ™ 

only  are  represented  in  the  margin;  U.-  >•<. 

the’  size  and  proportions  being  varied  ^ ‘ 

according  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  Small  semiglobular  close 
chip  baskets,  not  above  a foot  high,  are  also  used,  as  shades  for  delicate 
alpine  plants  in  sunny  or  windy  weather.  From  Mr.  Glendinning,  gardener 
to  the  Lord  Rolle,  F.H.S.,  si.\  fine  Queen  Pine-apples.  From  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Son,  a beautiful  collection  of  varieties  of  Rhododendron  cataw- 


biense.  From  the  Rev.  W.  Mansfield,  Rector)’,  Milton  Bryant,  Bedfordshire, 
two  seedling  Calceolarias.  From  Mr.  John  Lumsden,  gardener  to  Henry 
Bevan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  a very  fine  collection  of  ten  shrubby  Calceolarias;  and  a 
plant  of  the  beautiful  Brazilian  Manettia  cordifolia,  trained  in  various  di- 
rections over  a treillage  fixed  to  the  pot,  and  covering  it  so  completely  as  to 
form  a bed  of  deep  rich  green,  along  which  the  long  crimson  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  hung  in  great  profusion.  From  Mr.  Myatt  of  Deptford,  stalks  of  a 
new  kind  of  Rhubarb,  called  the  Victoria.  It  appeared  to  be  a variety  of 
Rheum  hybridum,  of  enormous  size ; the  leafstalks  were  each  2 ft.  8 in.  long, 
and  G in.  in  circumference,  and  twelve  of  the  stalks  weighed  46  lb.  From 
Mr.  Mountjoy  of  Ealing,  a fine  collection  of  Heartsease,  Verbena  incisa,  and 
Stylidium  eraminifolium,  with  its  curious  irritable  flowers.  From  Mr.  W.  P. 
^yres,  gardener  at  Chicksands  Priory,  Bedfordshire,  two  varieties  of  Lettuce, 
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called  the  Acme  American  Cabbage,  and  the  Acme  Spanish  Cos,  said  to  be 
new  and  hardy.  From  Thomas  N.  Parker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Sweeney  Hall, 
near  Oswestry,  specimens  of  the  Sweeney  nonpareil  imple.  They  were  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  quite 
acid  enough  for  kitchen  use.  They  fully  proved  the  claim  of  this  apple  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  late  keepers.  From  the  Society’s  garden,  a 
collection  of  hardy  and  green-house  plants,  among  which  were  fine  specimens 
of  the  Syringa  Josikma,  a very  striking  species  of  lilac,  found  wild  a lew  years 
since  in  Transylvania,  on  the  estate  ot  the  Countess  Josika,  near  Sebes  in 
Klausenburg ; it  differs  from  the  common  lilac  in  having  narrower  and  thicker 
leaves,  and  darker  flowers,  with  much  less  fragrance.  Helichrysum  scor- 
pioides  D.  C.  a pretty  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant,  just  received  from  Van 
Diemen’s  land,  and  the  brilliant  white  Spinea  barbata  (Hotcia  japonica 
Decaitne,  Spirtea  japonica  of  gardeners),  were  also  in  this  collection. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  : — The  silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  John 
Lumsden  for  Calceolarias ; and  to  George  Barker,  Esq.,  for  his  Epidendrum 
primulinum.  The  silver  Banksian  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Pavetta  cafTra;  to 
Mr.  Glendinning,  for  pine-apples ; to  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.,  for  Clematis 
azurea;  to  Mr.  Myatt,  for  Victoria  rhubarb;  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  the 
varieties  of  Rhododendron  catawbiense ; and  to  Mr.  Mountjoy,  for  his 
heartsease. 

June  16.  1838. — Exhibition  at  the  Garden.  The  number  of  visitors  upon 
this  occasion  was  6405,  exclusive  of  exhibitors.  The  arrangements  re- 
mained as  before,  except  that  about  500  ft.  of  tables  had  been  added  in  one  of 
the  long  tents,  in  order  to  receive  large  specimens  of  plants.  The  method  of 
judging  was  altered  by  arranging  the  duties  of  the  judges  under  five  separate 
heads,  to  each  of  which  distinct  judges  were  assigned,  and  it  was  found  that 
by  this  plan  the  exhibitions  submitted  to  competition  could  be  mure  par- 
ticularly examined. 

The  awards  were  given  in  our  preceding  volume. 

June  19.  1838. — Sjiecial  General  Meeting.  This  was  convened,  conformably 
to  the  provisions  made  by  the  by-laws,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a Pre- 
sident in  the  room  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  deceased,  and  for  filling 
up  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  the  Council.  The  chair  was  taken  by  H. 
Moretou  Dyer,  Esq.,  Vice-President.  The  following  resolutions  put  by  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Prodgers,  and  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  were  carried  unani- 
mously : — 

“ That  this  Meeting  deeply  deplore  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  their  late  President,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  an  individual 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  private  worth,  than  for  his  public  usefulness, 
whose  memory,  from  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  kindness  of  his  dis- 
position, his  attachment  to  science  generally,  and  more  especially  to  that 
branch  patronised  by  this  Society,  will  be  long  cherished,  as  his  decease  is 
sincerely  lamented.” 

“ That  this  expression  of  sympathy  and  condolence  be  communicated  to  his 
wife  and  family.” 

The  Chairman  then  announced  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  recommend,  as  the  new  President  of  the  Society,  the  Most 
Noble  William  Spencer  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  as  a new  member 
of  the  Council,  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bai  t.,  M.P.  At  the  close 
of  the  ballot  the  office  of  Scrutineers  was  undertaken  by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Sturges  Bourne,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  and  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  who 
reported  that  the  election  hud  unanimously  fallen  upon  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  as  President ; and  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Council. 

June  19.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  Exhibited.  From  the  Honourable  Wm. 
Fox  Strangways,  F.H.S.,  a stick  of  the  olive  tree  which  had  been  killed  in 
the  garden  at  Abbotsbury  by  the  last  winter.  It  was  grown  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  at  Abbotsbury  at  a distance  from  any  wall.  It  had  never  been  covered 
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in  the  winter ; and  was  raised  from  a cutting  taken  from  a green-house  plant 
in  1629  or  30,  struck  in  a pot,  then  planted  out,  and  the  whole  of  the  original 
cutting  which  was  crooked  cut  off.  So  that  this  stick  was  a young  shoot 
from  the  root,  not  more  than  seven  years’  growth,  produced  entirely  in  the 
open  air.  It  measured  (the  end  shoots  cut  off)  5 ft.  in  length,  1 ft.  round 
the  base.  From  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Kingsbury,  a very  ex- 
tensive and  remarkable  collection  of  cactaceous  plants.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens were  aged  individuals  imported  from  Mexico,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
hibited in  a striking  manner  the  transition  from  round  or  spheroidal  stems  to 
compressed  and  sinuous  ones.  Opuntia  senilis  and  several  specimens  of 
Cereus  senilis  were  present  in  great  perfection ; as  were  some  seedlings  of  the 
latter,  nine  months  old,  which  were  quite  free  from  the  long  hoary  hairs 
which  give  that  plant  so  singular  an  appearance  when  old.  This  collection 
was  accompanied  by  a small  collection  of  green-house  plants,  among  which 
were  Diplolisna  Dampicri  and  Hoitza  mexicann.  From  Mr.  John  Lumsden, 
gardener  to  H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  a dish  of  fine  ciruge  nectarines.  From 
6ir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  a dish  of  lemons  ripened  at  Carcicw.  From  James 
Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  specimens  of  the  Epidendrum  macrochilum,  and  of  a 
new  species  of  that  genus,  which  he  proposes  to  call  Epidendrum  alatum.  The 
latter  was  accompanied  by  the  following  memorandum.  “ A remarkably  fine 
and  distinct  new  species  of  Epidendrum  discovered  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  the  in- 
terior of  Honduras,  and  kindly  sent  to  me  from  thence  in  the  summer  of  1837. 
The  habit  is  exceedingly  striking,  the  leaves  being  diu'k  green,  2 ft.  long, 
gracefully  curved,  and  placed  in  twos  and  threes  on  the  apex  of  the  large  ov^ 
pseudo-bulbs.  It  grows  very  freely,  and  though  now  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  and  therefore  of  course  with  not  half  the  vigour  that  may  be  expected 
from  it,  produced  a spike  3 ft.  in  height  on  which  forty  flowers  were  in  per- 
fection at  the  same  moment.  It  has  continued  in  beauty  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks,  scenting  the  whole  house  wherein  it  grew  with  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  delightful  perfumes  imaginable.  The  gold  margin  to  the  lip  contributes 
much  to  the  elegance  of  its  appc."rancc  ; and  its  column  is  furnished  with  a pair 
of  pseudo-wings  which  have  suggested  the  name.  It  will  be  figured  in  Part  4. 
of  tbe  OrckulacecE  of  Alcxico  and  Guatemala.”  Unfortunately  these  ^ccimens 
had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  carriage  from  Knypersley.  From  the 
Society’s  garden,  a variety  of  hardy  green-house  plants,  among  which  was  a 
very  remarkable  hybrid  Mimulus,  of  striking  beauty,  which  had  been  raised 
between  M.  cardinalis  and  M.  roseus.  It  possessed  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  former,  while  its  foliage  had  become  more  firm,  and  the  flowers  were  of 
the  colour  of  M.  roseus  suffused  with  an  admixture  of  the  scarlet  of  M.  car- 
dinalis. This  plant,  called  Mimulus  roseo-cardinalis,  had  been  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Lieut.-Col.  Fielding,  F.H.S.  A Banksian  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lumsden  for  his  nectarines.  It  was  also  stated  that  a large  silver 
medal  would  have  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Harris  for  the  fine  collection  of 
cactaceous  plants,  had  that  gentleman  not  requested  that  they  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  judges. 

July  3.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
President,  took  the  chair.  The  following  letter  was  read  from  Sir  W.  E.  li. 
Boughton,  Bart.,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Special 
General  Meeting  on  the  10th  of  June. 


“ Blenheim  Hotel,  June  26.  1838. 

“ My  dear  Sir,  I have  received,  forwarded  to  me  in  London,  the  resolutions 
of  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  communicating 
their  great  regret  at  the  death  of  their  late  President,  to  his  uiHicted  widow 
and  family.  May  I beg  the  favour  of  you  to  convey  to  the  Society  the  sincere 
thanks  of  Mrs.  Knight,  and  of  every  individual  of  the  family,  for  this  very 
flattering  condolence,  which  expresses  with  so  much  force  and  feeling  the  high 
sense  they  entertain  of  his  private  worth  and  public  services.  Mr.  Knight’s 
warm  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  its 
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pursuits,  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  ardour  and  constancy  with  which  he 
applied  his  very  original  mind  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  influenced  by 
the  investigation  ot  the  laws  of  nature.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  viewed 
the  prosperity  of  such  an  Institution  as  a subject  of  much  national  im- 
portance, and  he  considered  that  it  would  exert  an  influence,  as  it  has  done, 
to  a ^reat  extent,  in  spreading  amongst  the  people  a knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  of  procuring  for  them  an  increased  supply 
of  food,  and  of  adding  largely  to  the  general  comforts  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. These  were  the  objects  Mr.  Knight  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  which 
the  Hortieultural  Society  have  so  suc9essfullv  promoted.  With  every  grateful 
acknowledgement  for  the  honour  they  have  clone  to  his  memory,  and  with  my 
best  wishes  for  their  continued  prosperity,  I remain,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faith- 
fully yours,  W.  E.  Rouse  Boughton. 

“ George  Bentham,  Etq.,  4'C.” 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — From  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
beautiful  specimens  of  Cattleya  intermedia,  Cycnoches  vcntricosnm  an  epiphyte 
with  a delicious  odour,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  and  the  rare  Dendrobium 
secundum ; the  last  was  in  a state  of  very  unusual  perfection.  The  Cycno- 
ches had  flowers  much  larger  than  usual,  the  sepals  and  petals  more  fleshy, 
the  column  terete,  and  the  anther  and  pollen  masses  were  abortive.  It  was, 
however,  stated  by  Mr.  Bateman,  in  a note  that  accompanied  the  collection, 
that  the  flowers  were  produced  from  the  same  plant  as  that  which  yielded  the 
specimen  represented  in  his  Orchidacccs  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  which 
had  previously  blossomed  five  times  without  exhibiting  any  disposition  to  vary. 
From  Messrs.  Dart  and  Sons,  69.  Strand,  a model  of  a self-acting  ventilator 
for  hot-houscs,  pits,  or  any  similar  places.  It  worked  by  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  a pyrometer  formed  of  a hollow  cylinder  of  zinc,  and  appeared 
to  be  sensible  of  very  small  differences  in  temperature.  From  the  Hon.  W. 
F.  Strangways,  F.II.S.,  various  cut  flowers,  among  which  were  beautiful 
specimens  of  Pisum  maritimum  wild,  from  the  sea  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
branches  of  Pittosporum  Tobira  and  Veronica  decussate,  which  had  stood  out 
during  the  last  winter  in  the  open  border  at  Abbotsbury.  From  Mr.  Charles 
Marshall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Langley  of  Kingston,  specimens  of  a bean,  which 
was  stated  to  be  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  common  longpod  bean,  from 
among  a crop  of  which  the  seed  was  saved.  From  G.  II.  Ward,  Esq.,  F.II.S., 
small  specimens  of  a kind  of  carrot,  imported  from  Thoulouse,  and  said  to 
measure  there  from  3 ft.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  in  length.  From  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq., 
Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea,  a species  of  Arum  brought  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  I. 
Hamilton,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mesistus  in  Asia  Minor,  four  days  journey 
south  of  Cyzicus.  It  proved  to  be  Arum  Dracunculus.  From  Mr.  Mountjoy 
of  Ealing,  Fuchsia  fulgens  and  Lophospermum  grandiflorum.  From  Sir. 
Myatt  of  Deptford,  specimens  of  three  new  varieties  of  strawberry.  From 
Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington,  six  seedling  pinks  of  the  pre.sent  year ; and  also  a 
collection  of  Pinks.  From  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.II.S.,  of  Aighburgh  near 
Liverpool,  a new  species  of  Oncidium  (pnivinatum)  imported  from  Brazil. 
It  had  produced  a straggling  zigzag  panicle,  6 or  7 ft.  long,  with  very  much 
the  appearance  of  O.  divaricatuni,  from  which  it  differed  in  the  form  of  its 
labellutn,  and  in  having  a convex  villous  cushion  at  the  base  of  that  organ. 
From  the  Society’s  garden,  a variety  of  plants  in  flower. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded; — The  silver  Knightian  to  Richard 
Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Oncidium  pulvinatum,  and  to  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  for 
Dendrobium  secundum. 


Art.  VII.  Covent  Garden  Market. 

The  market  has  been  regularly,  but  not  abundantly,  supplied  during  the  season 
with  all  the  varieties  of  vegetables  usually  expected  at  this  period  ; the  qua- 
lity of  most  of  the  articles  decidedly  good,  with  remunerating  prices  to  the 
growers.  Of  apples  we  have  had  a good  average  supply,  in  consequence  of  a 
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change  in  the  Customs’  duties,  by  which  all  the  varieties  are  admitted  at  an 
ad  valorem  duty ; hitherto  the  charge  of  four  shillings  per  bushel  has  prevented 
the  admission  of  the  inferior  sorts.  Some  excitement  has  been  attempted  by 
parties  interested  against  this  measure,  but  it  certainly  never  could  have  been 
adopted  at  a better  time,  as  the  crops  of  this  country  have  proved  so  com- 
pletely a failure,  that,  but  for  such  measure,  the  prices  would  have  been  con- 
siderably higher,  and  the  consumption  materially  impeded,  as  they  would  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  whom  they  can  now  be  ob- 
tained at  a moderate  rate;  in  the  meantime,  the  better  sorts  can  be  purchased 
at  such  rates  only  as  can  be  afforded  by  the  richer  members  of  society.  Of 
pears  we  have  had  an  excellent  crop ; but  few  have  been  imported,  and  those 
principally  from  Guernsey,  not  being  subject  to  any  duty  whatever.  Oranges 
are  as  yet  furnished  in  limited  quantities,  the  season  apparently  being  as  late 
in  Portugal  and  elsewhere  as  here.  Pine-apples,  of  good  size  and  quality, 
have  been  in  demand,  and  realised  good  prices.  Late  grapes  have  been 
sparingly  supplied ; but  being  badly  ripened,  and  of  indifferent  quality,  have 
not  been  much  enquired  after.  — C.  G.  M.,  Dec.  15.  1838. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  1.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences,  Viith 
Remarks  on  each  ; intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape-Gardening.  By  the  Conductor. 

No.  11.  The  Rock  Garden  of  Thomas  Millie,  Esq.,  in  St.  Clair- 
TOWN,  NEAR  KiRKALDV,  FiFBSUIRE. 

[The  Rock  Garden  at  St.  Clairtown,  a vertical  profile,  and  two 
views  of  which  have  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  proprietor, 
Thomas  Millie,  Esq.,  shows  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
garden  scenery  in  a ^ery  confined  space,  surrounded  by  houses. 
We  have  not  given  a plan  of  any  part  of  the  grounds,  except 
the  Rock  Garden,  because  the  rest  of  what  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a comfortable  suburban  residence  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ; and,  in  this  case,  the  kitchen-garden  and  fields  are  so 
completely  detached  from  the  rock  garden  as  to  be  quite  uncon- 
nected with  them,  as  far  as  pictorial  effect  is  concerned. 

The  vertical  profile  {fg,  13.)  show's  a piece  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  ground  which  rises  from  it  on  every  side  towards  the 
houses,  the  roofs  of  which  are  shown  ; and  the  area  is  intersected 
by  walks,  chiefly  open  to  the  day,  but  partly  subterraneous,  as 
indicated  by  dots  in  the  plan.  One  walk  crosses  the  piece  of 
water  on  a bridge ; and,  judging  from  the  plan  without  having 
seen  the  premises,  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is,  that 
this  bridge  appears  to  cross  the  water  in  one  of  the  wide  parts, 
while  a narrow  part  is  close  at  hand,  which  it  might  have  crossed 
with  greater  ease.  This  is  not  according  to  nature  and  reason ; 
nevertheless,  in  the  reality  it  may  be  excusable,  and  rendered 
inoffensive  to  the  critical  eye,  by  the  rising  up  of  rocks  through 
the  water,  which  may  have  served  in  part  as  piers  to  the  arches 
of  the  bridge.  We  do  not,  therefore,  say  that  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  lake  at  a wide  part  is  a fault  in  reality,  but  merely  that  it 
is  a fault  in  the  appearance  of  the  plan.  The  contrivance  of 
the  walks  crossing  one  another  is  admirable ; and  we  are  informed, 
by  a gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  garden,  that  the  effect  is 
even  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 

The  two  views.  Jig.  1 i.  and  fg.  1 5.,  are  engraved  from  oil 
VoL.  XV.  — No.  107.  E 
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Rock  i*ar^  </  Thomas  MWic,  Esq. 

SUeH  mtmtvcr  lo  th«  house.  Bridge  walk  (Vom  the  drawingroom  to  the  garden.  c,  c,  c,  Own  walks 

axDOf^  the  rorkwork.  d,  d,  Subterranean  wait*  under  the  rt^kwurk.  e,  e.  Seat*.  High  rocky 

•cTcetiS.  g.  Bridge  orer  the  lake.  k,  C'ourt'jrard.  t\  Tree*  which  serre  to  disguise  the  scenery  of  the 
w^jotmng  stivrt  gardens  k,  l>oor  to  a b^k  Une,  which  leo<ls  to  the  kitchen-garden  ahd  form.  Ariar). 
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paintings  by  Mr.  Millie’s  son,  which  do  that  young  gentleman 
credit  as  an  amateur  artist.  The  vertical  profile  was  made  by 
Mr.  John  Sang  of  Kirkaldy  (the  son  of  the  eminent  nurseryman 
of  that  name),  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  principal  land- 
surveyors  in  Scotland.  Some  papers  by  Mr.  Sang  in  Jameson’s 
Journal,  on  measuring  land,  have  been  quoted  in  a preceding 
volume,  as  well  as  in  the  Architectural  Magazine. 

The  following  is  the  account  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Millie  of  his 
rockwork : — ] 

The  rockwork,  of  which  the  two  views.  Jig.  H.  and  Jig.  15., 
are  given,  covers  a space  of  ground  30  paces  by  25  paces,  in 
Sl  Clairtown,  county  of  Fife.  Near  the  centre  is  an  artificial 
pond,  40  paces  in  circumference,  and  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  deep, 
across  which  is  a rustic  bridge.  A rocky  island  rises  consider- 
ably above  the  surface  of  this  pond,  with  cliffs  and  jutting  points 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  reflections  on  the  water : round 
the  margin  are  fragments  of  dark  antique  rock,  enlivened  here 
and  there  by  sloping  pebbly  banks.  The  rocks  are  piled,  to  give 
variety  of  form ; and,  as  they  recede,  they  rise  to  irregular  and 
projecting  heights,  as  if  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in  one  of  her 
freakish  moods;  here  a dark  cave,  there  a rocky  ravine,  and 
yonder  the  track  of  a cataract  which  has  long  ceased  to  flow, 
leaving  exposed  the  shelving  rocks  and  the  confused  masses 
underneath,  apparently  scooped  out  and  furrowed  by  the  dash- 
ing waters.  At  this  spot,  as  at  most  others,  the  rocks  are  covered 
with  shining  lichens,  and  richly  bespangled  with  the  golden 
sedum,  and  other  alpine  plants.  Mosses,  heaths,  ferns,  bram-  I 
hies,  broom,  whin,  and  a variety  trees  and  bushes  indigenous  to  ' 
the  north,  protrude  in  abundance,  and  overhang  the  water  and 
the  walks,  giving  the  scene  quite  the  appearance  of  a romantic 
glen  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A tame  hawk  and  heron 
have  remained  on  the  spot  more  than  twelve  months ; the  former 
is  generally  to  be  seen  perched  on  a clifr;  and  the  latter,  as  shown  , 
1^'.,  will  stand  sentinel-like  for  days,  at  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  apparently  admiring  his  shadow,  but,  in  reality,  eyeing  the  , 
goldfish  and  perch,  as  they  disport  in  the  water ; foi',  though  he 
is  well  fed  by  the  hand,  he  shows  every  disposition  to  do  for 
himself,  and  has  been  detected,  once  and  again,  fishing  on  his  own 
account.  A couple  of  horned  owls  used  to  roost  in  the  cave, 
adding  to  the  picturesque  effect ; but,  during  last  summer,  the 
heron,  who  seemed  always  to  bear  them  a grudge,  struck  them 
through  with  his  spear-like  bill. 

Here,  in  speaking  of  the  birds  that  have  been  tenants  of 
this  scene,  mention  may  be  made  of  a large  grey  gull,  the  first 
and,  for  a time,  only  tenant  of  the  rock  and  water,  whose  noble 
bearing,  on  either  eletnent,  was  the  admiration  of  every  visitor : 
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long  did  he  continue  to  impart  an  interest  to  the  scenery  with 
which  he  was  in  such  excellent  keeping,  and  the  possession  of 
this  bird  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  the  small  collection  that 
has  followed. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  gull : — He  had  long  been 
suspected  of  committing  depredations  on  the  pond,  till  at  length 
it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  a gentleman  in  Clapham  Rise, 
who  had  three  sons  quite  of  an  age  to  appreciate  such  a present. 
Consequently,  a large  hamper  was  procured,  and  a stock  of  fresh 
haddocks  for  the  voyage,  which,  with  a congratulatory  letter, 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a seaman  belonging  to  one  of 
the  London  smacks.  Before  sailing.  Jack  got  strict  orders  to 
attend  conscientiously  to  the  wants  of  the  gull ; and  was  in- 
structed, when  he  should  arrive  at  the  wharf,  to  call  a vehicle, 
and,  like  another  charge  d’affaires,  drive  alongside  the  mansion, 
and  deliver  his  despatches  and  present  in  true  diplomatic  style. 
To  this  long  yarn  Jack  listened  with  seeming  attention,  and, 
after  quaffing  a glass  of  grog,  took  good-by’e  in  these  charac- 
teristic words : “Shiver  my  timbers,  if  I don’t  do  my  duty!” 
The  voyage  proved  tedious  almost  beyond  precedent,  and  un- 
commonly stormy  : four  times  were  they  driven  back  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  after  having  gained  Flamborough  Head.  Our  brave 
seamen,  it  is  well  known,  who  face  real  danger  unappalled,  are, 
nevertheless,  superstitious  to  a proverb ; and  the  last  time  they 
cast  anchor  in  Burntisland  Roads,  flocks  of  white  and  grey  gulls 
floated  high  in  air,  and  the  sea-mews  screamed  around.  A 
cockney  messmate,  with  ominous  look,  casting  his  eye  aloft,  and. 
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then  fixing  it  on  the  hamper,  where  stood  the  imprisoned  gull, 
accosted  Jack  in  these  terms: — “These  have  been  the  most 
heaviest  gales  we’ve  been  out  in  as  ever  I seed.  It  was  a 
perfect  hurricane  last  night,  fit  to  blow  the  teeth  out  of  a 
fellow’s  head.  Now,  Jack,  I ’ve  just  been  thinking  as  how 
that  there  hanimal  you  have  got  here  is  the  cause  of  it  all. 
Hang  it,  I ’d  let  go  the  tow-line,  and  set  him  adrift,  1 would  5 
no  use  talking,  you  know,  Jack.”  No  sooner  said  than  done, 
and  the  gull  took  the  water.  The  honest  tar,  however,  on 
reaching  London,  proceeded  to  Clapham  Rise,  and  delivered 
his  letter ; while  his  blunt  story  greatly  tickled  the  gentleman 
and  his  family. 

Two  coots,  and  three  water-hens,  brought  from  Kilconquar 
Loch  a year  ago,  remain  on  the  spot ; and,  though  extremely 
shy  at  first,  are  now  often  to  be  seen  skimming  the  pond  in 
quest  of  flies,  or  otherwise  enjoying  a little  pastime.  A solitary 
lapwing  completes  the  catalogue  of  birds  attached  to  the  rockery, 
and  by  his  frequent  and  well  known  cry  {peese-weep)  adds  much 
to  the  natural  wildness  of  the  scenery.  None  of  the  feathered 
tribes  at  large  have  yet  begun  to  nestle  about  the  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  additions  being  made  to  the  rockwork  from  time  to 
time,  and  chiefly  in  the  spring,  when  the  birds  are  building. 
The  wagtail,  oxeye,  and  stonechatter,  however,  with  the  linnet. 
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blackbird,  thrush,  and  other  songsters,  are  attracted  to  the  spot; 
not,  perhaps,  because  they  admire  the  picturesque,  but  because 
there  they  find  every  thing  suited  to  their  nature.  What  makes 
the  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is,  that,  previously  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  rockery,  scarcely  one  of  the  species  now 
enumerated  was  to  be  seen ; indeed,  the  locality  is  quite  unin- 
viting to  the  feathered  race,  being  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a busy  population  of  3500.  Colonies  of 
the  wild  bee  have  been  located  there  for  years,  and  numbers  of 
that  industrious  insect  are  seen  entering  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
heavily  laden  with  their  winter  store ; while  the  ear  is  ever  and 
anon  saluted  with  their  deep  hum.  Intricate  footpaths  intersect 
the  rocks,  two  of  which  lead  to  eminences  commanding  a full 
view  of  the  scene ; for,  limited  as  is  the  spot,  it  is  only  when  so 
placed  that  the  eye  can  embrace  the  whole.  One  of  the  heights 
so  overhangs  a part  of  the  pond,  that  the  termination  of  the 
water  is  not  perceived ; and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  a subterra- 
nean passage  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  The  bridge,  too,  shown  in 
fig.  14.,  by  intercepting  the  view  across,  sets  the  fancy  to  work 
as  to  the  probable  extent  of  water  in  that  direction.  Like  the 
rocky  part  of  the  scenery,  the  pond  also  contains  several  of  the 
plants  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  lochs  around;  such  as 
the  water  lilies,  white  and  yellow,  the  iris,  and  rushes.  A weep- 
ing elm,  an  ash,  and  a few  dangling  willows,  encircle  the  edge, 
and  dip  their  pendent  twigs  in  the  water. 

The  matmel  for  the  rockwork  was  taken  from  the  beach  at 
Seaheld,  where  the  masses  lie  in  abundance,  presenting  the  most 
varied  and  fantastic  shapes,  and  closely  covered  with  lichen  of 
every  hue.  The  quantity  conveyed  thence,  a distance  of  three 
miles,  amounts  to  130  tons;  and  the  whole  has  cost  about  100/. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  the  pond 
retentive,  the  subsoil  being  open ; but  layers  of  strong  clay  were 
superadded,  to  the  thickness  of  2 ft.,  and  now  no  drainage  is 
perceptible.  The  (x>nd  was  at  first  filled  from  a pump  well ; 
and  is  supplied,  as  required,  from  the  same  source.  In  dry 
weather,  occasional  pumping  is  necessary ; but  in  rain,  or  when 
the  atmosphere  is  moist,  none  is  required.  A lead  cistern,  the 
size  of  a puncheon,  is  placed  at  the  well;  and  an  inch  pipe, 
attached  to  the  bottom,  is  carried  under  ground  to  the  pond : 
fifteen  minutes’  work  fills  the  cistern  ; and,  if  the  plug  is  with- 
drawn, the  water  will  continue  to  flow  for  an  hour,  rising  up  and 
forcing  its  way  through  the  rocks  to  the  pond.  Perch,  trout, 
and  goldfish,  all  pretty  large,  and  nearly  of  a size,  are  in  the 
pond  at  present : the  two  latter  kinds  do  not  succeed  so  well ; but 
the  perch  thrive  remarkably : they  are’so  familiar  as  to  feed  from 
the  hand,  and  will  even  catch  at  the  finger  if  thrust  in  the  water. 

Such  a piece  of  scenery  as  now  described,  and  of  which  two 
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views  {Jigs.  14,  IS.)  are  annexed,  would  fovm  an  interesting  ap- 
pendage to  any  garden,  lawn,  or  shrubbery ; and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  would  be  amply  compensated  for  the  outlay  and  atten- 
tion bestowed,  by  the  daily  treat  it  is  capable  of  affording.  ITie 
aquatic  and  rock  plants,  the  finny  race,  and  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  the  winged  tribes,  formerly  “ far  to  seek,  and  ill  to 
find,”  would  thereby  be  brought  within  the  range  of  every  day’s 
observation,  and  made  subservient  to  purposes  at  once  entertain- 
ing and  instructive. 

As  illustrative  of  the  above  observation,  the  writer  may  state 
what  he  himself  observed  in  the  garden  above  described.  The 
day  on  which  the  water  was  let  into  the  pond,  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  a number  of  small  creatures,  such  as  he  had  seen  in 
old  ponds,  darting  from  place  to  place,  deep  in  the  water ; and, 
while  closely  observing  their  movements,  and  wondering  how 
they  could  possibly  be  there  so  soon,  one  of  them  came  to  the 
surface  and  flew  oft’;  and,  shortly  after,  another,  borne  on  airy 
wing,  took  the  water,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  'Diis  amphibious 
insect  is  of  the  beetle  species,  its  wings  being  encased  in  a dark 
horny  substance.  The  cave  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  account 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  to  construct  in  all  the  rockery, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  hanging  blocks  required,  several  of 
which  took  half  a dozen  strong  men  to  lay ; but,  now  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  effect  is  good.  The  entrance,  which  is  confused  and 
rugged,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  the  cave  runs  back,  15  ft.  deep,  into  a 
mound  of  earth.  Six  or  eight  persons  can  be  seated  inside 
unobserved. 

The  dots  denoting  the  covered  walks  in  the  plan  {J^.  IS.) 
will  appear  to  be  pretty  numerous;  and  to  have  had  all  these 
walks  of  arched  rocks  would  have  been  difficult  and  expensive. 
On  this  account,  most  of  them  are  constructed  with  strong 
branches  of  oak,  with  the  bark  taken  off,  the  thickness  of  a 
man’s  waist,  closely  put  together,  and  covered  with  mossy  turf, 
two  or  three  turfs  thick.  In  this  soil  the  rowan  tree  (the  moun- 
tain ash)  thrives,  as  do  some  kinds  of  shrubs.  These  banks  the 
writer  raised  when  he  could  not  conveniently  lay  the  rocks 
higher ; and  they  produce  a good  effect,  and  shut  out  the 
neighbouring  houses.  The  bridge,  or  rather  viaduct,  at  the 
drawingroom,  leads  to  the  rockery,  by  throwing  open  a window, 
from  the  second  story.  Most  of  the  scenery  is  seen  from  this 
window,  in  consequence  of  pruning  off  the  side  branches  of  the 
surrounding  trees  to  near  the  top;  when  the  effect,  through  the 
small  trunks,  which  rise  like  so  many  tiny  columns,  is  good, 
the  foliage  assuming  much  the  shape  of  a Gothic  arch.  It  is 
often  amusing  to  hear  visitors  exclaim,  when  taken  to  this 
window  from  the  street  door,  “ Whar  in  all  the  world  are  we 
noo!” — St.  Clairtown,  Dec.  1838. 
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Light  Folding  Ladder. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  a light  Folding  Ladder,  adapted  for  various  Pur- 
poses in  Gardening  and  Domestic  Economy,  Drawn  up  from  Notes 
and  a Model  communicated  by  D.  Beaton,  Gardener  to  Thomas 
Harris,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  &c.,  of  Kingsbury. 


16 


18 


19 


This  ladder  may  be  constructed  of  any  light  elastic  wood,  of 
which  there  are  none  better  and  cheaper  than  yellow  Baltic  deal ; 
though  some  East  Indian  or  American  woods  used  by  coach- 
makers  may  be  stronger  and  more  elastic.  It  may  be  made  of 
any  length,  but  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  is  found  most  convenient  for 
using  in  houses,  and  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  for  the  open  garden  or 
orchard.  When  the  ladder  is  opened  for  use,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance oi  fig.  17.;  when  half-shut,  of  fg.  16.;  and  when  entirely 
shut,  oifg.  18.  The  section  of  each  of  the  sides,  or  styles,  is  a 
semi-oval ; their  junction,  when  the  ladder  is  shut  up,  forms  an 
entire  oval  in  the  sec- 
tion, as  shown  in  fig. 

19.  The  rounds,  or 
treads,  are  cylindrical; 
and,  when  the  ladder 
is  shut  up,  they  fall 
into  grooves,  hollowed 
out,  of  the  same  form ; 
half  of  the  groove 
for  each  round  being 
in  one  style,  and  half 
in  the  other,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted 
lines,  a,  b,  mfig.  19. 

The  ends  of  each  of  the 
rounds  turn  on  iron 
pins ; one  end  rests  on 
a shoulder,  as  at  a in 
fig.  19.,  while  the  other 
end  is  suspended  from 
below  the  shoulder, 
and  turns  on  an  iron 
or  brass  pin,  as  indicated  by  b,  in  the 
same  figure.  The  ends  of  the  iron  pins 
which  pass  through  the  styles,  are  slightly  riveted ; or,  in  orna- 
mental ladders,  these  ends  may  be  concealed  by  brass  heads,  or 
by  heads  of  ivory  or  ebony.  The  ladder  may  be  rendered  orna- 
mental in  various  ways;  by  painting  it  so  as  to  resemble  any 
particular  kind  of  wood,  or  the  bark  of  any  particular  tree;  with 
or  without  twiners,  epiphytes,  mosses,  lichens,  insects,  &c.,  repre- 
sented upon  it : by  using  a rare  or  beautiful  kind  of  wood,  and 
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displaying  its  veinings  to  advantage,  by  varnishing  and  polishing ; 
or  by  carving  the  wood  in  imitation  of  a cane  or  bamboo,  cable 
rope,  twining  snake,  &c. 

For  garden  purposes,  the  sides  may  be  made  of  deal,  or  clean 
root-cut  ash,  and  the  rounds  of  oak ; and  for  ordinary  libraries, 
the  sides  may  be  made  of  oak  or  mahogany,  and  the  rounds  of 
the  former  wood,  or  of  laburnum  or  yew. 

In  every  description  of  plant-houses,  vineries,  verandas,  con- 
servatories, aviaries,  &c.,  a folding  ladder  of  this  kind  is  a most 
convenient  article ; because,  when  shut  up,  it  may  be  carried 
through  a house  much  easier  than  a common  ladder.  For  work- 
ing among  climbing  plants  under  glass,  it  is  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful,  as  it  may  be  introduced  in  places  where  there  is 
not  room  for  a common  ladder.  For  pruning  standard  trees  out 
of  doors,  it  is  particularly  convenient ; because  it  can  be  thrust 
through  the  branches  like  a round  pole,  so  as  not  to  injure  them; 
and  when  once  it  has  been  got  to  the  desired  place  or  position, 
it  can  be  opened,  when  the  styles  will  press  the  branches  aside, 
without  injuring  them. 

There  is  a ladder  of  this  description  in  the  library  of  Stoke 
Edith  Park,  the  seat  of  T.  Foley,  Esq.  M.P. ; and  one  in  the 
villa  garden  of Cook,  Esq.,  near  Hereford,  who  may  be  con- 

sidered as  having  introduced  these  ladders,  as  he  procured  the 
one  in  his  possession  (from  which  the  model  now  sent  was  made) 
from  a foreign  gentleman. 


Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  •which  were  killed  or 
otherwise  injured,  with  a few  of  those  which  were  uninjured,  by  the 
Severity  of  the  Winter  of  1837-8,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sfc., 
Oxford.  By  W.  H.  Baxter. 

I WAS  glad  to  see  on  the  wrapper  of  the  April  Number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  a request  that  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  would  contribute  lists  of  trees,  &c.,  which 
suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1837-8.  Few  have 
as  yet  been  published,  but  possibly  others  have  been  prevented 
from  sending  them  by  the  same  reason  as  myself;  viz.,  they  have 
waited  to  add  the  length  of  theyoung  shoots  of  such  as  have  pushed 
out,  in  order,  in  some  measure,  to  show  the  condition  they  are 
left  in  to  encounter  the  forthcoming  winter;  and  also  to  be  able 
to  register  with  certainty  those  which  were  entirely  killed.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  with  accuracy  much  earlier  in  the 
season ; as,  in  some  instances,  plants,  which  were  throughout  the 
summer  considered  dead,  are  now  only  just  shooting  out. 

The  lowest  degree  of  cold  noticed  here  last  winter  was  on  the 
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Effects  of  the  Winter  of  1837-8 


20th  of  January,  when,  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  stood  at  I"  above  zero.  Three  thermometers  in 
different  situations,  two  in  the  Oxford  Garden,  and  one  in  St. 
Clement’s,  at  the  same  hour  indicated  the  same  degree  of  cold. 
The  preceding  night,  at  9 o’clock,  and  also  at  1 1 o’clock,  it 
stood  at  8°  above  zero. 
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Trees  of  Platanus  orientalis  in  the  neighbourhood  appear  to 
have  suffered  slightly,  there  being  much  dead  small  wood  about 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Sklix  babylonica ; also  of 
171mus,  yi'lnus,  &c. ; but,  perhaps,  they  have  not  suffered  more 
than  after  our  usual  winters,  though,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
we  are  not  apt  to  give  close  inspection. 

A great  many  other  names  might  be  added ; but  the  situation 
of  the  Oxford  Garden  being  very  low  and  damp,  we  are  liable  to 
lose  many  after  a winter  of  usual  severity ; and  probably  many 
of  those  which  were  killed  during  the  severe  frost  would  have 
died  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  herbaceous  ground  I cannot  attempt  to  touch  upon,  as 
many  herbaceous  plants  fog  off  every  winter. 

On  the  whole,  as  far  as  I can  see  and  learn,  the  actual  loss  of 
plants  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  much  less  than  was  antici- 
pated even  late  in  the  past  spring.  We  have,  I think,  greater 
reason  to  look  forward  to  the  forthcoming  winter  with  fear  for 
the  safety  of  such  as  were  killed  to  the  ground,  or  severely 
checked  (as  in  the  case  of  Qu^rcus  Plex)  last  winter,  and  are  now 
remaining  only  in  a young  and  weak  or  sickly  state,  than  we  had 
last  spring,  to  look  forward  with  concern  for  the  appearance  of 
our  shrubberies,  &c.,  for  the  then  ensuing  summer. 

Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  Oct.  25.  1838. 


Art.  IV.  The  Winter  of  1837-S  at  Munich,  and  its  Effect  on  the 
Plants  there.  By  M.  L.  C.  Seitz,  Royal  Court  and  Botanic  Gar- 
dener at  Munich,  from  the  “ Garten  Zeitung  ” for  August,  1838. 

As  the  past  winter  has  by  no  means  been  one  of  common  oc- 
currence, and  as  its  severity  and  duration  have  been  felt  every 
where,  and  even  in  the  south,  I thought  it  would  not  be  unin- 
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teresting  in  many  respects  to  describe  the  character  it  displayed 
here;  because,  compared  with  information  on  the  subject  re- 
ceived from  warmer  situations,  it  appears  to  have  been  milder 
here  than  there.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  subjoin  my  observations. 

Sportsmen  and  country  people  generally  prophesied  a cold 
winter,  from  the  thickness  of  the  plumage  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  the  appearance  of  birds  of  passage ; but  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  or  rather  the  commencement  of  winter,  proved  the  con- 
trary. The  weather  in  October  was  not  dry,  as  is  usually  the 
case  here,  but  varied  alternately  with  rain  and  hail,  and  just  about 
as  much  frost  as  was  necessary  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In  ge- 
neral the  trees  have  completely  ripened  their  summer  shoots,  and 
are  deprived  of  their  foliage,  before  November.  Instead  of  which, 
favoured  by  the  weather,  the  first  days  of  November  that  year 
afforded  an  unusual  treat  to  the  inhabitants  of  Munich.  I allude 
to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  cemetery,  which  on  All  Saints’  day 
displayed  the  richness  of  an  ornamental  flower-garden ; and  on 
that  day  which  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
the  most  beautiful  sunshine  attracted  thousands  to  enter  the  ce- 
metery, to  enjoy  the  promenade,  and  to  shed  tears  of  affection 
on  the  ashes  of  their  relations  and  friends  which  repose  there. 
The  all  powerful  influence  of  affection  was  strongly  manifested 
on  this  occasion ; for,  if  a flower-show  had  been  exhibited,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  more  beautiful  and  rare  plants  could  have 
been  displayed ; while  in  the  cemetery  their  beauty  w>as  increased 
W the  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  which  they  adorned. 
These  beautiful  days  were  followed  by  heavy  mins,  and  some 
snow,  which  was  not  of  long  continuance,  but  varied  from  one 
extreme  to  another  every  week,  which  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  very  frequent  changes  of  the  wind,  as  it  was  in  every 
point  of  the  compass  almost  every  day.  Some  days  the  ther- 
mometer fell  below  + 2®  and  3°  of  Reaumur  (27°  and  25®  Fahr.), 
but  it  soon  rose  again  to  — 8°  or  1 0°  Ileaum.  (50°  or  52°  Fahr.) ; 
and  I should  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  there  being  any  necessity 
for  protecting  the  tender  plants,  had  I not  known,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  preceding  years,  that  mild  sunless  (scheinlos)  winters 
do  more  harm  than  severe  ones.  All  kinds  of  out-door  labour 
could  still  be  performed  quite  easily ; and  the  black  Niesswurz, 
the  marsh  violet,  the  honeysuckle,  &c.,  began  to  come  into  flower. 
The  weather  continued  in  this  way  till  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, when  the  east  witid  set  in,  and  seemed  to  give  the 
weather  a more  decided  character,  as  the  thermometer  indicated 
— 15°  R^aum.  (1°  below  zero  Fahr.)  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th.  But  in  the  night  of  the  18th  a violent  stormy  wind 
blew  from  the  south-west,  which  continued  to  the  26th,and  brought 
heavy  rain,  and  the  temperature  often  rose  to  +12  R^aum. 
(58°  Fahr.)  Tlius,  Christmas  passed  over  without  its  having 
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assumed  its  usual  character,  and,  instead  of  snow,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  as  it  does  in  the  tropics,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  persons  in  the  open  air  protected  themselves  from  it.  On 
the  27th  the  warmth  diminished  by  degrees,  so  that  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  — 6°  Reaum.  (19°  I’ahr.)at  the  end  of  December. 
The  wind,  however,  was  always  varying  from  east  to  west,  the 
weather  dull  and  foggy  ; so  that  there  was  not  a single  day 
which  had  not  an  injurious  effect  on  man  and  plants.  The 
plants  in  the  green-houses  were  often  so  covered  with  moisture, 
that  the  houses  were  obliged  to  be  heated  in  order  to  dry  them. 

From  New  Year’s  day  the  wind  blew  more  from  the  north 
and  north-east,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  cold  increased 
on  the  2d  to  — 9°  Reaum.  (11°  Fahr.).  The  first  snow  fell  on 
the  5th  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  — 4°  Reaum. 
(23°  Fahr.) ; it  was  small,  and  not  in  flakes,  which  indicates 
continued  cold;  and  on  the  9th  the  glass  was  at  — 15°  Reaum. 
(1°  below  zero  Fahr.);  on  the  15th  at  — 16°  Reaum.  (3"  below 
zero  Fahr.) ; and  on  the  23d  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  the  cold  had 
increased  to  — 19j°  R(?aum.  (12°  below  zero  Fahr.).  It  snowed 
again  between  the  14th  and  15th,  but  not  much  ; and  clear 
days  and  nights  followed,  accompanied  by  an  almost  continued 
north  and  north-east  wind.  The  covering  of  snow  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, at  this  time,  did  not  amount  to  more  tlian  scarcely 
half  a foot  in  thickness,  through  which  the  cold  could  easily 
penetrate,  and,  therefore,  great  fears  were  entertained  for  plants 
in  the  open  air.  Those  on  the  contrary,  under  glass,  were  re- 
vived and  strengthened  by  the  beneficial  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
whole  of  January  was  equally  cold  ; and  it  was  only  on  the  29th 
at  noon,  that  the  glass  rose  to  +2°  Reaum.  (36°  Fahr.) ; and  on 
the  3 1st,  at  the  same  hour,  to  +4°  Ri^aum.  (41°  Fahr.),  and 
at  night  it  fell  again  below  zero  Reaum.  (32°  Fahr.)  On  the 
same  day  the  wind  veered  to  the  west,  and  brought  snow,  which 
was  followed  by  rain  in  the  evening,  and  held  out  the  hope 
that  the  glass  would  rise,  as  we  were  now  in  February.  The 
barometer  was  seldom  in  unison  with  the  weather,  and  when 
it  fell  to  3 10'"  on  the  26th  of  January;  we  had,  indeed,  foggy 
days,  but  no  wind. 

A thaw  ceased  to  be  looked  for  on  the  2d  of  February,  as  the 
cold  recommenced,  and  the  thermometer  indicated — 15°  Reaum. 
( 1°  l>elow  zero  Fahr.)  on  the  8th,  accompanied  by  some  snow. 
On  the  same  day  the  wind  veered  from  the  east  to  the  south,  and 
at  midday  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  +3°  R6aum.  (38°  Fahr.); 
and  on  the  9tli,  at  the  same  hour,  to  +10°  R^aum.  (54°  Fahr.), 
accompanied  by  south  wind,  and  beautiful  sunshine,  so  that  it 
thawed  during  the  night.  From  the  10th  to  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  thermometer  began  to  fall,  after  the  wind  had  changed 
to  the  west,  and  some  snow  had  fallen.  On  the  13th  the  wind 
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returned  to  the  north-east,  aud  the  cold  increased  considerably 
till  the  16th  ; and  between  the  16th  and  19th,  during  a north- 
east and  west  wind,  there  was  such  a fall  of  snow,  that  in  a short 
time  it  lay  several  feet  thick  on  the  ground,  so  that  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  obliged  to  be  shovelled  away  from  the  houses.  On  the 
20th,  early  in  the  morning,  during  a cold  east  wind,  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  — 14°  R6aum.  (zero  Fahr.),  which  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  remain  in  the  open  air ; but  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun  were  beneficial  to  the  green-house  plants.  In  this  manner 
the  month  drew  to  a close,  without  a breaking  up  of  the  ice ; on 
the  contrary,  the  few  mild  days,  by  a partial  thaw,  followed  by 
frost,  produced  such  a hard  crust  of  ice  on  the  snow,  that  only  a 
continuation  of  south  wind  and  rain  could  melt  it. 

February,  on  the  whole,  was  not  so  cold  as  January,  but  it  was 
more  changeable,  and  more  snow  fell.  The  greatest  degree  of 
cold  in  this  month  was  15°  Reaum.  (10°  below  zero  Fahr.) ; while 
in  Vienna,  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  February,  tbe  degree  of 
cold  was  — 19^°  R6aum.  (12°  below  zero  Fahr.)  It  was  remark- 
able that  the  barometer,  which  on  the  1 0th  of  February  in  the 
evening  was  at  SIO'^'SS,  was  on  the  11th  at  noon  at  310'"’3l ; 
and  since  the  20th  of  October,  1825,  and  the  25th  of  February, 
when  it  was  at  306'"'93,  not  the  most  trifling  consequence  en- 
sued, or  at  least  was  not  observed  here. 

The  thaw  which  was  not  effected  in  February,  was  accom- 
plished in  March,  as  the  temperature  in  the  beginning  of  that 
month  rose  from  -t-3°  to  5°  Reaum.  (38°  to  41°  Fahr.),  accom- 
panied by  a west  wind,  and  warm  rain  ; which  soon  caused  the 
two  months’  covering  of  ice  and  snow  to  disappear,  and  presented  a 
welcome  scene  to  the  eye.  Rain  and  snow  followed,  which  speed- 
ily unfettered  the  icy  bands  of  the  soil ; and  the  winds  of  March, 
which  succeeded,  prepared  it  for  cultivation. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  account  that  the  preceding  winter  at 
Munich  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  have  been  severe,  although 
of  long  duration,  which,  indeed,  surprised  us,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  a continued  change,  and,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, we  may  anticipate  another  normal  (average)  year. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  I examined  the  fruit  trees, 
and  tender  shrubs,  and  found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  the  un- 
protected vines,  peach,  apricot,  pear,  or  plum  trees,  had  not 
suffered  at  all. 

I next  examined  the  state  of  the  forcing  department.  Al- 
though the  commencement  of  winter  was  so  favourable,  the  dull 
foggy  days  towards  the  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary were  very  injurious.  There  was,  therefore,  but  little  to 
be  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  Flora : even  the  hyacinth,  the  Due 
van  Thol  tulips,  and  polyanthus  narcissus,  which  used  to  be  seen 
every  where  at  the  New  Year,  were  but  rarely  met  with.  Mr. 
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Seimal,  the  head  gardener  at  Bogenhausen,  however,  maintained 
his  usual  character,  by  having  a display  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  in  flower.  His  collection  of  hybrid  cinerarias,  such  as 
C.  cruenta,  lanata,  /Jopulifolia,  &c.,  is  quite  incomparable ; also 
his  assortment  of  leucojums,  which  at  a glance  is  the  chief  or- 
nament of  his  flower-garden,  and  which  is  increased  b)'  the 
high  colour  of  the  Turkish  ranunculus,  and  a mixture  of  the 
different  varieties  of  schizanthus.  Some  nurserymen  had  beau- 
tiful camellias,  which  were  much  in  request  during  the  time 
of  the  carnival ; and  even  now,  the  different  kinds  of  roses 
present  a delightful  prelude  to  the  most  enchanting  period  of 
the  year. 

The  fruit-forcing  department,  by  the  court  gardener  Effner, 
displays  the  greatest  luxuriance;  it  is  worthy  of  the  greatest 
consideration  and  frequent  examination,  and  a plentiful  produce 
may  be  expected.  His  mirabelle  plums,  although  they  blos- 
somed in  the  worst  time  of  the  year,  viz.  (between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  January),  are  now  full  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
almost  ripe,  fruit;  the  common  plum  trees  are  not  less  hope- 
ful, as  the  fruit  is  already  set ; and  since  the  beginning  of  March 
the  cherries  have  been  in  full  blossom.  The  vines,  some  of  which 
blossomed  on  the  15th  of  February,  have  grapes  about  the  size 
of  a large  pea,  and  in  large  bunches ; and  ripe  raspberries  and 
strawberries  have  been  gathered  in  great  quantities  since  De- 
cember. His  forcing  vegetable  department  was,  in  March,  in 
an  equal  state  of  forwardness.  Nowhere  were  traces  of  the 
long  winter  seen ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  refreshing  sight  of 
such  successful  culture  rather  produced  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion of  a favourable  season. 

Judging  from  the  weather  and  the  temperature  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  month 
would  be  dry  (which  is  so  desirable  every  where),  but  the  open 
weather  only  lasted  about  a week,  as  the  glass  fell  below  zero 
(32°  Fahr.)  on  the  9th,  and  even  4°  below  it  (23°  Fahr.),  on  the 
10th.  Thick  clouds  obscured  the  sun,  and  brought  more  snow 
than  grateful  rain,  so  that  we  rather  expected  a renewal  of  winter, 
than  March  dust.  South  and  south-west  winds  prevailed  (dry 
east  winds  are  generally  prevalent  in  March).  It  thawed,  accom- 
panied by  rain,  from  the  14th  to  the  l7th,  and  on  the  19th,  the 
glass  rose  again  to  + 5°  Reaum.  (43°  Fahr.)  Continued  changes 
thus  went  on  during  the  latter  days  of  March,  and  almost  all 
April,  when  the  thermometer  was,  on  the  second  and  third  morn- 
ing, at  3 o’clock,  at  4-  9 “Reaum.  (52°  Fahr.),  and  continued  .so  to 
the  6ih,  and  varied  frequently  to  the  25th.  On  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  there  was  a dreadful  storm,  with  much  rain,  but  snow 
fell  on  the  28th ; and  on  the  29th  it  continued  to  fall  thick  the 
whole  dav.  From  such  appearances,  it  was  natural  to  expect  a 
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frosty,  instead  of  a May.  Unfortunately,  there  was  5i°  of 
frost  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  2^  on  the  1st  of  May,  so  that  the 
plants  were,  indeed,  clothed  in  snowy  whiteness,  the  emblem 
of  innocence;  but,  instead  of  youthful  joyfulness,  they  appeared 
in  a miserable  icy  covering. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  neither  gardeners  nor  farmers 
could  sow  their  seeds,  and  the  seed  corn  and  garden  seeds,  which 
should  have  been  put  in  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
could  only  with  much  difficnlty  be  sown  in  April ; and  even  such 
as  peas,  onions,  carrots,  &c.,  which  had  been  sown  earlier,  by 
taking  advantage  of  favourable  moments,  remained  dead  in  the 
cold  soil.  Almost  every  plant  in  nature  was  leafless;  the 
prospect  of  fruit  and  wine  was  doubtful,  and  it  was  much  feared 
that  those  plants  which  had  fortunately  escaped  the  winter,  would 
now  fall  a sacrifice,  in  what  ought  to  have  been  the  most  beau- 
tiful time  of  the  year,  and  this,  indeed,  proved  to  be  the  ca^ 
with  the  following:  — ' • 

Cat&lpa  syringceHAm,  which  had  already  put  out  buds,  was, 
during  those  cold  days,  killed  back  even  to  the  strongest 
branches  ; also  y^mygdalus  commiinis  and  sibirica,  the  mulberry, 
the  Cdrcis  Siliqudstrum  and  canadensis,  Zliosp^ros  Lotus,  T^lia 
alba,  all  the  species  of  Juglans,  Prunus  piimila,  and  Ribes  san- 
guineum,  were  all  severely  injured.  The  latter  lost  the  points 
of  the  present  year's  shoots  (des  jahrigen  Holzes),  but  it  flowered 
beautifully  on  the  old  wood.  The  cherry  trees  also  suffered, 
particularly  the  Wcicftselm ; also  several  of  the  vines  which  had 
been  pruned,  with  the  exception  of  the  blue  August  Traube,  which 
is  the  most  suitable  for  our  climate.  Hardly  a single  tree  has 
been  entirely  killed  by  the  lust  winter’s  frost,  but  they  have  all 
suffered  more  or  less;  particularly  yTcer  macroph^llum  and 
nigrum;  the  young  stocks  of  Ailanlm  glandulbsa,  /Yunus 
prostrata,  Cydbnia,  and  the  species  of  Llseagnus,  only  on  the 
present  year’s  wood ; all  the  Platanus,  and  i2hus  vernix.  R,  C6ti- 
nus,  which  dies  almost  every  winter  with  us,  remained  this  year 
uninjured.  (R.  Coriaria  does  not  stand  out  here  at  all).  ^H’x 
babyibnica,  and  the  variety  with  curled  leaves  {S.  b.  crispa) ; 
several  of  the  iiosaceae,  such  as  AfSspilus  germfinica  and  SmithkV, 
Cratse'gus  punctata,  prae'cox,  elliptica,  pentagyna,  Pyracantha, 
and  even  Oxyacantha,  with  many  others,  have  also  suffered 
much,  but  more  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  than  from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  This  was 
also  the  case,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  with  many  groups  of  A'cer 
tataricum,  Neghndo  yiaxinifblium,  and  many  poplars  and  species 
of  ashes.  We  may  probably  live  to  see  similar  consequences  in 
future  successive  years. 

On  the  contrary,  the  following,  which  we  consider  tender, 
stood  the  early  winter’s  cold  without  the  least  injury ; viz.  A'cer 
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lobatum,  neapolitanutn,  |)eims)rlvanicuni,  Lobol/r,  creticum  ; Ne- 
ghndo yraxinifolium  var.  enspum  ; O'rnus  eurupa)'a>  rutundlfblia ; 
Ail&ntus  glandulusa,  Suli!>bur/a  adiantifolia,  Gymnucladus 
canadeusis,  Planera  Richard/,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  Madura  auran- 
tiaca;  Priinus  nigra,  serolina ; Cotoneaster  affinis,  acuminata, 
Nunmiularia, and  [?]  uniflora;  species  of  Calyc6ntims,  Hydran- 
gea yuercifolia,  Pveonia  Moutan,  iihododendron  sp..  Azalea  sp. 
(under  a slight  covering),  Spiree'a  b61la  and  ariaefolia,  Celtis, 
Colutea  (which  are  generally  killed  down  every  year,  even  to 
the  root  stock  ? JVurzel  Stock),  Gleditsch/a,  Amorpha,  Sophbra 
japonica,  Xanthoxylum  yiaxineum,  //ibiscus  syriacus,  and  all 
the  kinds  of  Eibes.  There  was  no  particular  injury  done  to  the 
roses,  except  a few  of  the  most  valuable  kinds.  The  kinds  of 
the  pine  and  fir  tribe  which  can  be  grown  here  stood  the  winter 
well ; such  as  Pinus  Strobus,  canadensis,  balsamea,  [?J  mariuna. 
Pinaster,  Larkio,rigida;  Juniperus  virginiuna,  prostrata ; Tliuja 
occideiitalis  [T.  orientalis  and  Taxodium  distichum  never  at- 
tain a great  age  here).  The  fruit  trees  only  suffered  from  the 
late  frosts ; at  the  same  time,  in  many  places,  there  are  apples, 
apricots,  and  green  gages  and  other  plums,  in  abundance.  On 
removing  the  winter  covering  of  beech  leaves  from  plants  in  the 
open  air,  they  were  almost  all  found  alive,  and  in  a healthy  state : 
and  it  excited  not  a little  astonishment,  to  find  small  plaiits  alive, 
that  had  been  entirely  left  to  their  fate ; such  as,  for  example, 
some  species  of  Calceolaria,  f'erbena,  several  Neapolitan  Cruci- 
ierse  and  Z.iliacere,  Rohdea  japonica,  O'xalis  crassicauiis ; Pole- 
mbnium  mexicanum,  pulchellura;  Pysimachia  dhbia,anagalloides; 
Michuux/a  campanuloides;  Periila  neapolituna,  tingitana;  .Scseli 
buchtormense,  gummiferum;  7eucr/a»j  iliarum,  orientale;  A'a- 
themis  nobilis  romana,  species  of  Lidtris,  and  many  others. 

The  aquarium,  covered  in  tlie  most  simple  manner,  did  not 
freeze  in  the  least,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  the  water ; all  the  plants  it  contained  were  found  in 
a good  state,  and  even  Calla  asthiopica  and  Aymphte'a  cterulea 
were  found  alive. 

From  these  few  remarks,  the  favourable  result  of  the  effect  of 
the  winter  on  the  plants  here  may  be  readily  perceived,  and  I 
shall  consider  myself  fortunate  if  I never  live  to  see, one  more 
destructive. 

In  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  after  a beautiful  sunny 
evening,  the  temperature  became  so  low,  that  the  thermometer, 
on  the  19th,  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  botanic  garden, 
was  at  1°  below  zero  Reaum.  (30°  Fahr.)  In  the  gardens  in  the 
suburbs,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields,  a strong  hoar  frost  was  per- 
ceived, but  no  material  injury  w'as  effected.  It  was  a very  rare 
occurrence  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  more  so,  because  we 
had  had  dry  warm  weather  for  many  days  previous,  accompanied 
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by  very  little  clew.  Nobody  here  hardly  ever  remembers  so 
early  a frost,  but  it  indeed  appears  in  general  unison  with  the 
extremes  of  this  year.  A few  agreeable  days  in  the  month  of 
May  could  scarcely  be  enjoyed,  because  a damp  coldness  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  month  ; though  this,  with  the  heat  that 
followed,  was  certainly  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  put  a check 
everywhere  to  the  voracious  caterpillars.  We  experienced  an 
almost  insupportable  heat  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
when  the  thermometer  continually  varied  between  + 23°  and  25° 
of  Reaumur  (80°  to  85°Fahr,).  On  the  15th  of  July,  at  2 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  at  +26’5°  Reaum.  (90°  Fahr.),  and  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  rise  still  higher  during  the  dog  days;  but, 
after  a storm  on  the  26th  of  July,  when  the  vicinity  of  Lands- 
berg,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was  visited  by  a destructive  fall 
of  hail,  the  temperature  became  so  low  with  us,  that  it  was  felt 
painfully.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  cxicasioned  by 
the  storm,  but  we  were  soon  informed  that  the  like  is  experienced 
even  in  warmer  countries.  Thus  passed  away  those  days  (which 
in  other  years  are  so  warm),  in  continual  rain  and  cold,  till  the 
loth  of  August,  when  dry  and  warm  weather  again  set  in,  and 
the  countryman,  in  most  places,  had  the  satisfaction  of  housing 
his  fruit.  A tract  of  country,  however,  including  Regensburg, 
and  a mile  and  a half  round  it  in  breadth,  and  five  miles  in 
length,  was  visited  by  a tremendous  hail  storm  on  the  5th  of  this 
month,  when  birds  and  small  animals  were  found  killed  by  it, 
and  the  hope  of  fruit  was  annihilated  for  many  years  to  come. 
{Garten  Zeitung,  No.  36.  p.  286.,  Aug.  1838.) 


Art.  V.  Botanical,  Floricullitral,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  on 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ; together  with  ad- 
ditional Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopadia  of  Plants,"  the  “ Hortus  Britannicus,”  the 
“ Hortus  Lignosus,"  and  the  “ Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum." 

Curtis’ s Botanical  Magazine  ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ; 3s.  6d.  coloured,  3i.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards’s  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ; 3«.  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Mound’s  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is. 6d.,  small  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
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Paxton  s Magazine  oj  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ; 2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  montlily  numbers,  4to  ; 2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  and  Fre- 
derick W estcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6d.\  small  paper, 

Is.  6^.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F'.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

B.anuncula'cejs. 

2011.  PLATYSTE'MON 

leioeSrpus  Fuck,  t;  Meyer  imooth. fruited  O or  1 jn.au  Siberia  IS.77.  S co  FI.  cab.  2.  p.  129 

This  plant,  which  appears  nothing  more  than  a smooth- 
fruited  variety  of  P.  californicus,  was  raised  in  the  Botanic 
Oarden,  Birmingham,  from  Russian  seeds.  It  grow's  vigorously, 
and  both  it  and  P.  californicus  have  ripened  abundance  of  seeds. 
{Flor.  Cab.,  Nov.) 

\ioldcect. 

701.  n’OLA  5707  palmdta  var.  variegita,  Bot.  Card.,  No.  675. 

A variety  of  P'lola  palmilta,  which  has  the  flowers  varietrated 
with  blue  and  white.  It  is  a native  of  North  America. '(BoA 
Card.,  Jan.) 

Ma/odccrp. 

2011.  PAVO'N/y<  SchrlLnki/ Spreng.,  Bot  Mag.,  3692.  •• 

Sjfnonffmet : 2013  Lebret6n#a  17925  coccinca  Sekrank. 

Sprengel  considers  this  species  to  belong  to  Pavonw,  and, 
consequently,  has  united  Lebretbnm  to  that  genus.  A plant  of 
it  received  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Berlin,  flowered  freely  in 
the  stove  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1837 ; “ but 
though  its  blossoms  are  of  considerable  size,  and  not  destitute  of 
beauty,  the  plant  will  probably  never  be  a favourite  in  cultivation, 
because  its  flowers  are  only  expanded  during  the  forenoon,  and  the 
shrub  is  coarse,  and  in  no  degree  attractive.”  {Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

52005.  NUTTA'LL//<  grandifldra  Paxt.  Mag.  qf  Bot.  v.  p.217. 
f Synonyme : 17B44  N.  digitkta  Dick. 

“ It  appears  to  thrive  best  in  a somewhat  sheltered  situation, 
though  we  believe  it  to  be  quite  hardy.  Any  open  loamy  soil 
will  be  found  suitable;  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it 
will  sometimes  attain  the  height  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.,  all  its  branches 
being  studded  with  flowers.”  The  seeds  ripen  abundantly,  and 
the  plant  may  be  increased  by  them,  or  by  “ cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  taking  care  to  avoid  those  which  evince  any  dis- 
position to  flower.”  {Paxt.  Mag.  qf  Bot.,  Nov.) 

20H.  A/A'LVA 

17B3U  mini^ta  var.  Creednn. 

Syi^yme ; M.  Crcedmi  Hook.,  Bot.  3/ag.,  t.  3698. 
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A very  pretty  red-floweretl  mallow,  raised  by  Mr.  Penny  of 
the  Milford  hj^ursery,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  Mr.  Cree 
of  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  an  excellent  practical  botanist  and 
cultivator,  i^Bot,  Mag.,  Dec.) 

sou.  /HBI'SCUS 

•Camcrdn/ KnowL  & West,  O or  1 jn  Ro  Madag«ic«T  1857.  C I.B.p  Flc^«o.8l 

A pretty  species  of  //ibiscus,  raised  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  collected  by  missionaries  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Cameron, 

“ the  able  and  indefatigable  curator  of  that  garden.”  The  plant 
is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  will  probably  long  continue  rare,  as 
it  has  neither  produced  any  lateral  shoots  for  cuttings,  nor  ripened 
any  seeds.  {Floral  Cabinet,  Jan.) 

JLeguminbsie.  • 

1940.  HO'VE.4  [m.ffi. 

*ManglM/  Lindl.  Capt.  Manglo’s  & uJ  pr  1 M P Swan  Kivcr  185G.  C co  Bot.  reg.  9d 


“ A green-house  shrub,  requiring  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
but  not  particularly  delicate.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings.” It  is  one  of  the  many  fine  plants  which  we  owe  to  the 
botanic  zeal  of  Captain  James  Mangles,  and  it  is  therefore  most 
appropriately  named  after  him.  (See  Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

+ Mimosa  marginAta  Dec.  “A  shrubby  plant,  half-hardy, 
prostrate,  and  producing  long  slender  shoots,  which  have  an 
elegant  appearance  if  allowed  to  hang  dow'n  from  the  rafters  of 
a green-house.”  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  are  placed  on  very 
long  peduncles.  It  will  not  only  live,  but  increase  rapidly,  in 
the  open  border,  as  the  branches,  if  suffered  to  rest  on  the 
ground,  will  throw  out  roots  at  every  joint  “ It  is  said  to  have 
survived  the  winter  of  1836-7  in  the  open  border;  in  the  nur- 
series it  is  sold  under  the  names  of  M.  mexicana,  scandens,  and 
prostratn.”  {B.  M.  R.,  Nov.,  No.  1.52.)  .. 

Rosacea. 


1S£8.  POTENTl'LLA 

*femiginca  rusty-coloured  A ^ O.b  hybrid  1855. 


[of  bot  ».  22S. 
» Paxt  mag. 


This  is  a hybrid  between  P.  atrosanguinea  and  P.  pedata. 
The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  latter  species ; and  the  flowers 
are  of  a deep  orange,  richly  tinted  with  dark  brown.  “ It  was 
raised  about  three  years  ago,  and  presented  to  Messrs.  Rollisson 
of  the  Tooting  Nursery,  by  a friend.”  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot., 
Nov.) 


Onagrdcece. 

1188.  FU’CHS/.4 

•cylindrdcea  LindL 


cylindricalvTouvr^  ••  . 


cl  9 au  S Mexico  ISS?. 


[1480. 

C p.1  fiot  reg. 


This  species  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  37.5.)  as  having 
appeared  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  Miscellany.  Dr.  Lindley  observes 
of  the  male  and  female  flowers  of  this  genus,  th.at  “ the  latter 
are  the  less  showy  of  the  two,  their  flowers  not  being  half  the 
size  of  those  of  the  males.”  He  also  remarks  that  some  plants  have 
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a]I  their  flowers  male,  anil  others  all  female.  “According  to  Profes- 
sor Zuccarini  all  the  small-flowered  Mexican  species,  with  enclosed 
stamens,  are  polygamous.”  {^Bot.  Beg.,  Dec. ; and  FI,  Cab.,  Jan.) 

Meluslomaceee. 

+ Medintlla  eiylhrophylla  Lindl.  A'  small  shrub,  with  bright 
rose  coloured  flowers,  arranged  in  axillary  cymes.  The  leaves 
are  of  a deep  red  when  young,  but  they  become  of  a bright 
green  when  old.  This  rare  and  beautiful  plant  was  sent  home 
from  India  by  Mr.  Gibson.  {B.  M,  B..,  Nov.,  No.  158.) 

Alangiaccae. 

3341.  MA*MLEA,  28907  begocwV^/ni  Roxb.,  Bot.  Reg.  2d  aer.  61. 

This  tree,  which  is  a native  of  Sylhet,  has  been  in  the  country 
many  years,  for  Dr.  Lindley  mentions  that  he  has  a specimen  of 
it,  which  was  dried  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  by  Donn 
in  1805,  though  it  has  “not  found  its  way  before  into  any  work 
containing  figures  of  plants.”  {Bot.  Beg.,  Nov.) 

Cdcteee. 

3358.  MELOCA'CTUS  doprcua  ffook.,  flattened. 

SgnoHgtnet ; C4^ut  12513  deprlaiA  Dec.,  Ecbinoc5ctui  depriua  Lk,  4 0. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  few  Cacteae  which  have  rewarded  Mr. 
Gardener’s  researches  in  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco ; ” from 
which  place  several  specimens  of  this  species  “ were  sent  to 
Woburn  Abbey,  and  to  the  Glasgow  I^tanic  Garden.  The 
flower  is  at  present  unknown,  probably  it  is  small  and  red,  like 
what  we  know  of  other  Melocacti;  but  they  had  blossomed 
freely  previous  to  their  having  been  embarked ; and  after  their 
arrival  copious  seed-vessels  were  produced,  long,  and  of  a deli- 
cate, transparent  rose  colour,  which,  rising  in  a circle  considerably 
above  the  crown  of  red  aculei,  presented  an  appearance  perhaps 
more  striking  than  the  flowers  themselves.”  {Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

SaxifragdcecE. 

ACROPHY'LLUM  vendium  Benth.^  BoL  Ko.  95. 

Synontfme  t Weinminnia  venbM  Ft.  Cab. 

Caprifoliacea. 

69a  LEVCESTE'B/.<  6263  ibnniMii  WaO.-,  Bot.  Reg.  186S.24  and  Rot.  Hag.  t.36»9.  See  alu  Arb.  Brit. 
fig.  S27.,  and  Gard.  Mag.  xiii.  fig.  1. 

By  the  figure  of  this  plant  in  the  Botanic  Begisteriox  January, 
1839,  the  flowers  appear  to  have  crimson  bracteas,  instead  of 
purple  ones,  as  described  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1060.  From  the  specimen  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  from  seeds  sent  there  by  Dr.  Hoyle,  it  does  not  appear 
so  ornamental  as  it  was  expected  to  be ; but  it  is  hardy,  having 
sustained  the  severe  cold  of  1837-8  without  protection.  {Bot. 
Beg.,  Jan.)  A plant  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  flowered 
in  July,  1838,  in  moderate  heat;  and  according  to  the  figure  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  with  larger  leaves,  but  paler  bracteas, 
than  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.)  Dr. 
Lindley  says : — “ Although  not  so  handsome  as  was  antici|)ated, 
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Leycesteria  may  become  more  ornamental  as  it  grows  older  and 
acquires  a larger  size.  The  best  method  of  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  will  be  to  station  it  where,  without  being 
exposed  to  a very  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  fully  under  the  influence 
of  light.  It  becomes  yellow  and  unhealthy  in  front  of  a south 
wall ; but  flourishes  in  an  exposure  to  the  east  or  west.  It  mul- 
tiplies freely  by  cuttings  or  layers.”  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Compositce. 

S409.  HELIA'NTHUS  21940  raOllis  WUU.,  Bot  mag.  3689.' 

The  Helianthus  mollis  of  Willdenow  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  H.  pubescens  Vahl,  which  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  524.  ; but,  on  comparing 
them,  that  figure  appears  essentially  different  from  the  present 
plant.  H.  pubdscens  was  also  figured  in  the  Botanical  Alaga- 
zine,  t.  2778. : but  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  supposes  this  not  to 
be  the  species  described  by  Vahl,  but  the  H.  tomentosus 
of  Michaux;  and  that,  with  H.  mollis,  there  are  three  distinct 
species. 

The  H.  mollis  now  described  is  a perennial,  about  4 ft.  high, 
with  the  stems  more  or  less  scabrous,  and  deeply  tinged  witfi 
dark  purple.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  mostly  on  very 
short  footstalks,  slightly  tapering  at  the  base,  and  acuminate 
at  the  point.  They  are  generally  glabrous,  and  dark  green 
above;  and  pale,  glaucous,  or  dotted  more  or  less  copiously 
with  soft  down,  beneath.  The  margin  of  the  adult  leaves  is 
rather  distantly,  and  not  deeply,  serrated.  The  petals  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  somewhat  linear.  (Bo/.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

23£i  HELICHRY  .SUM  [».  58.,  »nd  BoL  na9!. 

•macrSnthum  Benth.  largc-flowered  O or  2 au.s  W Swan  River  1838.  S co  Bot.  reg.  W 

A native  of  the  Swan  River,  which,  according  to  the  Botanical 
Register,  appears  to  have  first  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Robert 
Mangles,  Esq.,  Sunning  Hill ; but,  in  the  Botanist,  it  is  stated  that 
it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Baron Vonlliigel,  who  raised 
plants  of  it  in  his  garden  at  Hietzing,  near  Vienna ; from  which 
place  plants  were  obtained  bj'  Messrs.  Rollisson,  at  Tooting.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Botanist,  that  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house ; but  we  saw  it  ourselves  last  summer  flowering  beautifully 
in  the  open  ground,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Eaton 
Square,  Pimlico.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  common  white 
variety  of  the  Helichrysum  bracteatum  ; but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  of  a rich  cream  colour,  rather  than  pure  white ; 
and  the  petals  have  beautiful  rosy  tips.  (See  Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.; 
the  Botanist,  Nov. ; and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Dec.) 

2*73.  STE'V/J 

*fa«cicul&rU  i)(rc.  closc.hcaded  ^ lJ  pr  1 or  W Mexico  1637.  C co  Bot.  reg.  2d  aer.  59i 

“ A pretty,  sweet-scented  green-house  plant ; . . . a native  of 
Mexico,  whence  the  seeds  which  produced  the  plant  figured. 
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were  imported  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  and  presented 
to  the  Horticultural  Society.”  [Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

!3S7.  A'STT.n 

cossiar&bicus  ? fYicA.  4- 3/e*^.  A or  2 • P UuMia  D co  Bot.  gard.  no.  67SL 

Nearly  allied  to  A.  .^^rnellus,  but  superior  in  depth  of  colour 
and  vigour  of  growth,  and  a move  abundant  flowerer.  It  was 
raised  in  the  Birmingham  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  in 
1834,  from  seeds  received  from  Russia.  “ It  may  probably  be 
the  yi'ster  ibericus  of  Stevens,  which  De  Candolle  considered  a 
variety  of  v^mellus.”  {Bot.  Card.,  Dec.) 

S2Sa  MARSHA'LL//* 

*c9tpitbsa  A'u//.  tufted  ^ JM  or  1 jl  au  P.W  Texas  1837.  D co  BoL  mag.  3704 

This  species  of  Marshall^  was  first  discovered  by  Nuttall, 
but  it  was  sent  to  England  by  Drummond,  in  his  third  collection 
of  the  seeds  of  Texas.  Seeds  sown  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  flowered  in  a cool  frame  in  July  and  August.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Jan.) 

Lobeliacex. 

m.  LOBE'L/.< 

*ramdsa  branching  ^ ^ or  2 jn.o  D.B  Swan  River  1838.  D co  Bot.  na93. 

A pretty,  free-growing,  perennial  Lobeh’a,  raised  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds  received  from 
the  Swan  River,  by  Captain  James  Mangles,  R.N.  “ It  ap- 
pears confined  to  South  Western  Australia,  for  the  specimens 
received  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  t.  2014.,  are  probably  the  true  Lobel/a  heterophylla, 
or  some  other  allied  species.”  It  remains  in  flower  in  great 
beauty  for  several  months,  and  grows  very  freely,  cither  singly, 
or  in  beds ; requiring  only  winter  protection  from  frost.  It 
continues  to  flower  a long  time  after  being  gathered  and  placed 
in  a room.”  {Botanist,  Nov.) 

Grsne/iaceoe. 

1702.  GI.OXI'N/.! 

*mfixima  greatest  [23  or  1 Jl.au  P.W  hybrid  1837.  D a.p  Paxt  mag.  of  bot.  v.  219. 

This  is  a hybrid  raised  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  from  G. 
spinosa,  and  G.  Candida.  The  flower  is  very  large,  and  white, 
with  a deep  stain  of  mazarin  blue,  or  purple,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla.  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Nov.) 

*Cyrtandrace(C. 

•.£SCHYKA'STHUS  Jack.  The  JEsenYXANmus.  (From  aischur.o,  to  be  a&hamcd,  ami  anthos^ 
a flower:  colour.)  I’Paxt.  mag.  of  bot  v.  241. 

^andiflbrut  G.  Z>on  large-flowerod  O or  5 au.s  S B.O.Y  Rhoteca  1838.  C p.r.w 
Synonjfmcs:  Incarvlllca  para«Uica  Rorb.,  Trichosp^rmum  grandiflbriim  I).  Don. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  plants  which  have  ever  been  introduced 
into  this  country.  It  is  an  epiphytal  twining  shrub,  with  a 
large  head  or  umbel  of  splendid  orange-scarlet  flowers,  each 
flower  as  large  as  the  flower  of  the  foxglove.  This  superb 
plant  was  one  of  those  brought  home  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  collector  in  India;  where  he  found  it  in 
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the  moist  shady  valleys,  among  the  Khoseea  Hills,  twining 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  hanging  down  in  elegant  festoons , from 
off  which  spring  numerous  projecting  shoots,  each  of  which  was 
crowned  with  an  umbel  of  splendid  flowers.  The  elevation  of 
these  valleys  is  not  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  and  the  plant  was  in  blossom  during  tbeir  cold  season.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  a parasite,  but  Mr.  Paxton 
found  it  to  succeed  perfectly  well,  with  the  usual  treatment  of 
epiphytes;  observing,  from  the  description  of  its  native  habitat, 
to  keep  it  in  a moist  and  shady  situation  during  the  growing 
season.  It  flourished  most  luxuriantly  on  pieces  of  dead  wood, 
to  which  it  soon  attached  itself;  as  it  emits  roots  from  every 
joint.  Mr.  Paxton  also  informs  us  that  “ it  may  be  multiplied 
with  remarkable  facility  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  planted  in 
reduced  moss,  covered  with  a bell  glass,  and  placed  in  a brisk 
bottom  heat.  One  joint  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  form  a strong  plant  in  a very  short  time,  provided  it  be 
judiciously  treated.”  {Paxt.  Mag,  Bot.,  Dec.) 

^ricaccce, 

1173.  ERI'CA 

pMi^do>ve<tlU  Bai.  hybrid  clothed  it  i I pr  fi  my  Pk  hybrid.  C c.p  Botanist,  no,  lOi 

A pretty  hybrid  heath,  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to 
John  Wilmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  apparently  from  seed  of  E, 
vestita.  {^Botanist,  Jan.) 

KjxKyndcecE. 

TANGfiVNIA  M(iMha9  Flor.  Cab.  2.  p.  ISS. 

Synonyme : 550  Cerbera  4464  Manghat 

Convolvulacece. 

+ Ipomce'a  tyridnthina  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  a rich 
dark  purple,  and  fully  in.  long,  growing  on  long  graceful 
pendoncles.  The  stem  is  shrubby,  and  the  plant  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings.  This  beautiful  flower  was  introduced  by 
G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.,  who  obtained  the  seeds  from  Mexico,  and 
presented  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  one  of  whose 
|ilaiit-houses  the  species  flowered  in  October  last.  [B.  M.  li., 
Nov.,  No.  162.) 

Solandcea. 

S91.  .VOI.A'NUM 

Herbertidnum  Hort  Herbert',  «.  O or  2 Jnjiu  P.Y  ...  1833.  C 1.,  Ptxt.  mag.  ofbot.  T.tgS. 

This  very  pretty  solanum  is  a dwarf  neat-growing  species,  very 
different  from  most  of  its  congeners.  The  flowers  are  of  a dark 
purple,  with  a yellow  stripe  up  each  petal.  Its  height  seldom 
exceeds  2 ft.,  and  its  flowers  are  seen  to  most  advantage  when 
looked  down  upon  from  above.  It  is  a stove  plant,  and  requires 
a humiil  atmosphere.  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Jan.) 

Scrophularindcea;. 

ISO*.  COLLI'NS/.^  [mag.  1 3893 

•hetcrophflla  various-leaved  O or  jl.au  P.VV  Colombia  1838.  S w Bot 
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A very  handsome  species  of  Collins/fl',  somewhat  resembling 
C.  tricolor,  but  having  much  larger  and  more  showy  flowers. 

It  was  found  by  Nuttall  on  the  Columbia,  and  was  raised  at  the 
Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  James  M‘Nab,  from 
seeds  transmitted  to  him  under  the  name  adopted,  by  Mr.  Uuist 
of  Philadelphia,  in  spring  last.  [Dot.  Mag.^  Dec.) 

Labi  (it  ere. 

‘ + GardoqiAa  hetunicdides.  “ Raised  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Cb.  from  Mexican  seeds.  It  is  an  erect,  sweet-scented,  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  the  upper  part  of  its  stem  producing  from 
every  axil  its  cymes  of  bright  purple  flowers,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a J3et6nica.”  (B.  M.  M.,  Nov.,  No.  159.) 

• \erbendcece. 

I 

1749.  /'EHBE^NA  t.  3694.,  tnd  Pujct  nujf.  of  bot  v.  p.  243. 

GIU.  A Hook.  GermanderJiko  lAl  or  S au  W.l’k  S Amcr.  1HJ7.  D co  Bot. 

! This  is;  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  genus 
Verbena.  The  plant  is  erect,  and  grows  about  2 ft.  high ; its 
flower-spike  is  generally  more  than  6 in.  long ; the  flowers  are 
of  a delicate  pinkish  white,  gradually  deepening  into  a rich  rosy 
pink  as  they  begin  to  decay;  and  they  are  delightfully  fragrant. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species ; 
and  it  is  of  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous  growth.  It  was  first 
described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Miscellany, 
vol.  i.  p.  167.,  from  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Gillies  “ from 
the  highest  riflge  of  the  Nepallata  Mountains,  in  South  America, 
at  an  elevation  of  1 0,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.”  No 
seeds  were,  however,  received  from  Dr.  Gillies,  and  the  plant 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  who  found  it  on  Monte  Video, 
and  on  the  Sugarloaf  Mountain  of  Maldonado.  It  first  flowered 
in  the'  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  in  August,  1838.  Messrs. 
Handyside,  nurserymen,  of  Musselburgh,  have  purchased  the 
whole  stock ; and,  as  it  strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  they  will 
have  plants  ready  for  sale  in  April,  1839.  [Botanical  Magazine, 
an^l  i^axton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  Dec.)  The  figure  of  Vev- 
bSna  tencvib'ides,  in  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  is,  for 
botanical  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  shading  and  colouring,  equal 
to  anything  that  has  yet  appeared ; and,  indeed,  this  periodical 
is  now  everything  that  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  editor  and  publishers  will  take  effectual  care  that 
it  does  not  degenerate  into  the  state  in  which  it  was  six  months 
ago.  (See  H.  N.  H.  in  our  preceding  volume.) 

Aristolochidccre, 

»58i  aiUSTOLOCHIA 

*cni6«a  G.  J7.  fringed  O cu  ?6  i P.G  Korth  Patagonia  1836.  D a.l.p  Bot  no.  96» 

The  flowers  of  this  species,  though  curious,  do  not  make  much 
show.  It  is  a native  of  South  America,  whence  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Tweedie,  in  1836.  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  w here 
it  flowered  in  1837.  [Botanist,  Dec.) 
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Orchidacece, 

•CIILORJE'A 

longibractcdta  Benth.  long-bracted  ^ CS)  cu  1 8.0  W.Y  Chile  1837.  D l.p  Bot  na 

“The genus  Chlorae'a  comprehends  about  twenty-two  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Cliilian  states,  where  they  are  to  be  found  from 
the  verge  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Andes.  Some  few,  like  a 
portion  of  our  British  orchises,  embellish  the  rich  grassy  meadows 
of  the  valleys ; but  the  greatest  number  prefer  those  dry  rocky 
wastes  which  give  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Chile  so  deso- 
late an  appearance  in  summer. . . . Although  the  flowers  of  the 
original  species  are  of  a greenish  colour,  which  occasioned  the 
adoption  of  the  name  of  Chlorae'a  for  the  genus,  still  several  of 
those  discovered  by  Dr.  Pbppig  have  large  flowers  of  a pure 
white,  or  of  a rich  yellow,  and  are  highly  ornamental.”  This 
species  is  the  first  of  this  interesting  genus  that  has  been  in- 
troduced into  England.  It  was  brought  from  Valparaiso  by 
Mr.  Crook  in  1837,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  stove 
of  W.  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  of  Aigburgh,  near  Liverpool.  {Botanist, 
Nov.) 

9555.  CATTLE'Y.,4  S87SS  guttdta  var.  Ruuelirdiui  Hook.,  Lord  Edtoard  Riusel'i,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5693L 

A superb  variety  of  Cattleyc  guttata,  which  “ was  brought  to 
the  Woburn  collection  from  Brazil,  together  with  many  other 
rare  South  American  vegetable  productions,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  by  Captain  Lord  Edward  Russell,  R.N. to  whom  it 
was  given  “ by  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rio,  with 
the  information  that  it  was  one  of  two  specimens  that  had  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Organ  Mountains.”  {Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

2347.  DKNDUO'BIUM  [ter.  I-SS- 

•hulc&tum  UKdi.  furrowed  CSl  or  1 ap  O India  1637  D moss  Bot  reg.  2d 

A very  singular  species,  brought  over  from  India  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  which  flowered  at  Chatsworth  in  April  last.  “ It  is  a 
fine  species,  nearly  related  to  D.  Griffith/^«?<»i,  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  three-flowered  peduncle,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
lip.”  {Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

+ D.  denudans  D.  Don.  This  species  was  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  collector  in  India.  “ The 
stems  are  erect,  about  6 in.  high;”  and  “are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  nodding  racemes  of  rather  small  green  and  white 
flowers.”  {B.  M.  B.,  Nov.,  No.  156.) 

3412.  STANHO'PE.4 

tigrlna  Bate,  iigex-ftotrered  i?  CZ3  or  2 jn.jl  P.Y  Mexico  1837.  D p.r.w  Bot  reg.  1839, 1. 

This  species  was  figured  by  Mr.  Bateman,  in  his  splendid 
work  on  the  Orchidaceae  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  but,  by  some 
mistake,  was  omitted  by  us  in  our  Floricultural  Notices  for  the 
past  year,  though  referred  to  in  our  notice  of  No.  2.  of  Mr. 
Bateman’s  work.  (See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  435.)  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  longer  and  handsomer  than  those  of  any  other  species 
of  the  genus,  not  even  excepting  those  of  “the  magnificent 
S.  devoniensis.”  “It  was  originally  imported  from  the  neigh- 
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bourliood  of  Xalapa,  by  Messrs.  Lowe  anti  Co. and  is  one  of 
“ the  easiest  of  the  genus  to  cultivate.”  Jf  grown  in  a pot,  it  must 
be  raised  above  the  rim,  to  prevent  it  from  suffering  by  too  much 
water,  and  to  display  its  pendulous  flowers  to  advantage.  If 
hung  up  in  a basket,  the  latter  should  be  lined  with  sphagnum, 
in  which  the  roots  seem  to  thrive.  Whether  cultivated  in  a pot 
or  a basket,  the  plant  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry  when  not  in  a 
growing  state.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

•EPITHE'CIA.  (From  epitheke^  an  appendage;  shape  of  the  flower.) 

Knowl.  if  West,  glaucous  £ CD  el  | jn  G.F  Mexico  1837.  D r.w  FL  cab.  no.  87. 

An  elegant  little  plant,  with  green  and  purple  flowers,  nearly 
allied  to  Epidendron.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Barker.  {FI.  Cab.,  Jan.) 

•PAXTCeslA  .rsd  ler.  80.  (D.  M.  R.  no.  113.) 

rbsea  Lindt.  roae.coloured  ^ lAI  P-t  I s o Pk  Philippine  Islands  1837.  D p.l  Bot.  rcg. 

“ This  curious  plant,”  says  Dr.  Lindley,  “ was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges  from  Manilla,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gumming,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  exploring  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
is  so  entirely  different  from  all  orchidaceous  genera  hitherto  dis- 
covered, that  I know  not  with  what  to  compare  it.”  The 
column  and  the  lip  in  this  order  are  different  from  the  usual 
structure  of  plants.  The  column  consists  of  the  stamens  and 
style  consolidated;  and  the  lip  is  so  much  like  the  other  petal.s, 
as  only  to  be  recognised  by  its  position.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Noy.) 

8530.  CATASE'TUM  [03.  (R  M.  R.  114.) 

*atr^tum  Lindt.  d&rk’Jloteered  £ (23  or  1 au  f var.  Brazil  1837.  D p.r.w  Bot  reg.  2d  %er. 

“ A very  distinct  species  of  this  curious  genus,  imported  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Brazil.  The  flowers  are  gracefully 
drooping,  and  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.”  {Bot. 
Reg.,  Nov.) 

+ C.  poriferum  Lindl.  “ This  is  a remarkable  species  sent  to 
Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Demerara  by  M.  Schomburgk.”  It 
is  most  nearly  allied  to  C.  deltbideum  {B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  1 64'.) 

153R  COMPARE'TTU 

•cocclnea  Lindt,  scarlet  ^ O o**  J au  S ? Brazil  1837.  D p.r.w  Bot.  rcg.  2d  bor.  68. 

“ This  beautiful  and  very  rare  epiphyte  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  August  last,  and  is  said  to  be  a native  of  Brazil ; it, 
however,  agrees  so  entirely  with  dried  specimens  collected  near 
Xalapa,  that  some  mistake  is  to  be  suspected  in  its  reputed 
country.”  {Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

-I-  Maxilldria  Colley's.  Bate.  This  species  has  “ dingy  flowers,” 
the  smell  of  which  is  “ like  that  of  an  over-ripe  melon.”  {B.  M.  R,, 
Nov.,  No.  161.) 

+ M.porrecta  Lindl.  A species  from  Rio  Janeiro,  with  pale 
buff  flowers.  {B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  173.) 

M.  niacrophylla  Piippig  et  Endl.  “ Very  like  M.  Deppef, 
but  much  larger,”  the  flowers  being  about  3 in.  across.  They 
“ have  a disagreeable  smell  like  apples  beginning  to  ferment.” 
This  species  was  found  by  Poppig  in  dry  thickets  in  Peru, 
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“ always  growing  in  the  ground,  and  never  upon  trees.”  (B.  M.  R., 
Dec.,  No.  I?*.) 

M.Jifcedta  Lindl.  Flowers  of  a straw  colour,  with  a faint, 
not  unpleasant,  smell.  From  Demerara,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
(B.  M.  R.,  1839,  No.  2.) 

+ CcBl6gyne  Wallich'xana.  Lindl.  This  curious  species  has  also 
been  sent  home  by  Mr.  Gibson.  “It  has  large,  handsome, 
scentless,  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  growing  close  to  the  ground, 
from  within  some  hard  tuberculated  sheaths  proceeding  from  the 
base  of  depressed,  flask-shaped,  green  and  purple  speckled 
pseudo-bulbs.  In  its  native  country  this  and  allied  species 
cover  the  ground  with  a pavement  of  their  curious  stems,  which 
wither  up  in  the  dry  season,  but  change  into  a brilliant  carpet 
of  rosy  flowers  on  the  approach  of  rain.”  (B.  M.  It:,  Nov., 
No.  157.) 

■^C.ovalis  Lindl.  Some  dried  specimens  of  this  species  in  Dr. 
Wallich’s  Indian  herbarium.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  he  mistook, 
some  years  since,  for  C.  fimbriata : but  lately  a plant  sent  by 
Dr.  Wallich  to  Messrs.  Lotldiges  has  flowered,  which  proves 
to  be  different.  (B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  171.) 

+Plcurothdllis  mnscoidea  Lindl.  This  is  the  smallest  orchida- 
ceous plant  known.  “ It  has  no  stem,  the  leaves  are  two  lines 
and  a half  long ; and  the  peduncle  is  as  flue  as  a hair,  and  about 
four  lines  long.”  The  colours  of  the  flower  are  purple  arid 
orange.”  (B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  165.) 

+ R.  stenopetala  G.  Lodd.  A pretty  species,  with  pale  green 
and  crimson  flowers,  a native  of  Brazil,  “ very  near  P.  sclero- 
phylla.”  (B,  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  182.) 

-P  P.  pectinata  Lindl.  This  is  a very  curious  species,  resem- 
bling P.  prolifera  in  habit,  a native  of  Rio  Janeiro.  “ The  flowers 
• are  sea-green,  with  a few  deep  purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
labellum.”  (B.  M.  R.,  Jan.  1839,  No.  1.) 

-p  P.  strupifdlia  Lindl.  A native  of  Rio.  “ The  leaves  are 
like  leathern  thongs,  and  full  18  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  dull 
purple  and  white.”  (B.  Af.  B.,  Jan.  1839,  No.  3.)*  i 

^uekelt'xdi  microscdpica  Lindl.  - “A  very  singular  little  platit, 
with  the  habit  of  a Pleurothallis,  and  the  pollen  masses  of  a 
vandeous  orchidacea;  more  nearly  allied  to  Rodrigu^z/a  than 
to  any  thing  else,  but  quite  different  in  habit.”  The  plant  is  only 
a few  inches  high,  and  has  no  beanty  unless  examined  with  a 
microscope.  It  forms  the  type  of  a new  genus,  named  by  Dr. 
Lindley  in  honour  of  E.  J.  Quekett,  Esq.,  F.L.S. an  excel- 
lent botanical  observer,  and  one  of  our  most  skilful  vegetable 
anatomists.  (B.  M.R.,  Jan.  1829,  No.  6.) 

-P  La'lia  li.bida  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  white,  2 in.  across, 
and  sweet-scented,  with  a yellow  streak  down  the  centre  of  the 
lip,  and  a few  crimson  dots  at  its  base.  It  is  a native  of  the 
environs  of  Oaxaca,  whence  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  Bateman.  It 
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is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  the  most  free  flowering  individual  of 
the  genus.  M.  It.,  Jan.  1839,  No.  4.) 

+ Epidhidron  calamhrium  Lindl.  “ A Brazilian  species,  allied 
to  E.  I'ragrans,  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it 
flowered  in  October”  last.  In  has  “yellowish  green  floweis, 
with  flve  small  violet-coloured  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lip.” 
(B.  M.  B.,  Nov.,  No.  163.) 

■\-Hatyrium  edndidum  Lindl.  “ Oue  of  the  terrestrial  Orchi- 
duceas  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  concerning  which  so  little  is 
as  yet  known  in  Europe.  It  was  brought  home  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  in  October,  1838  ; its  flowers  are  a pure  white,  and  emit 
a most  delightful  aromatic  fragrance.”  {B.  M.  R.,  Nov.,  No.  153.) 

+ S.  papillosum  Lindl.  “ The  flowers  are  of  a deep  clear  rose 
colour,  melting  into  white,  and  richly  spotted  with  purple  in  the 
throat : they  smell  like  sweet  vernal  grass.”  This  species  w;ts 
brought  over  in  a growing  state  in  a box  of  Cape  earth.  {B.  M.  R., 
Nov.,  No.  154.) 

+ Notylia  indirva  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  a pale  straw 
colour,  and  very  large.  “ Messrs.  Loddiges  obtained  it  from 
Trinidad.”  (R.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  167.) 

+ N.  Bdrkei'i  Lindl.  “ Very  like  the  last,  but  the  flow'ers 
are  smaller  and  yellower.”  Introduced  from  Mexico  by  Mr. 
Barker  in  1837.  {B.  M.  R.,  Dec.  No.  168.) 

+ N.  t^Jiuis  Lindl.  This  species  was  received  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  from  Demerara.  Its  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  preceding  kind.  {B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  169.) 

+ N.  mierdntha  Lindl.  This  is  also  a native  of  Demerara, 
and  its  flowers  are  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  last.  They 
are  of  a pale  green,  with  a yellowish  lip ; and  the  petals  have  no 
spots.  (B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  170.) 

+ Mormbdes  pardina  Bate.  Discovered  by  Baron  Kar- 
winsky  in  Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a robust  habit,  with  primrose  flowers 
spotted  with  reddish  purple,  which  “ exhale  a most  delightful 
perfume.”  It  flowered  with  Mr.  Bateman  at  Knypersley  in 
July  last.  Mr.  Barker  has  a self-coloured  variety  of  this  species. 
(B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  176.) 

The  Cyclosia  maculata  of  Klotsch  Dr.  Lindley  considers  to 
be  the  same  as  this  species. 

-P  Bifrendria  ? longiconiis  Lindl.  Dr.  Lindley  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  this  plant  can  be  referred  to  Bifrenaria,  as 
“ the  lateral  sepals  are  extended  into  a long  clavate  spur ; and 
there  are  two  glands,  as  well  as  two  caudiculse,  to  the  pollen 
masses.  Its  relationship  to  B.  aurantiaca  is,  however,  such  as 
to  make  us  unwilling  to  separate  it  at  present.  The  flowers 
are  orange,  spotted  with  brown  ; and  in  a raceme  very  like  that  of 
the  species  just  mentioned.”  (B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  177.) 

-P  Trichocentron  iridifblium  G.  Loddiges.  “ A small  species. 
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with  pale  yellow  flowers,  having  the  lip  streaked  with  a darker 
yellow.”  A native  ofDemerara.  {B.  M.  Ji,,  Dec.,  No.  178.) 

+ jBtheria  occulta  Lindl.;  Goody  era  occulta  Thouars;  Platy- 
lepis  goodyei  A.  Rich.  “ A specimen  of  this  plant,  ob- 
tained from  the  Mauritius,  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

It  proves  to  belong  to  the  genus  iEtheria  of  Blume.”  (R.  M.  R., 
Dec.,  No.  179.) 

-P  Uparis  pendida  Lindl.  Nearly  allied  to  L.  longipes.  A 
native  of  India,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  L^diges. 
{B.  M.  B.,  Dec.,  No.  180.) 

+ lonopsis  teres  Lindl.  “ A curious  little  plant,  with  delicate 
lilac-striped  flowers.”  {B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  181.) 

+ Bolbophyllum  ciipreum  Lindl.  A native  of  Manilla.  “ The 
flowers  are  copper-coloured,  and  have  a smell  extremely  like 
that  of  valerian  root.”  (B.  M.  R.,  Dec.,  No.  183.) 

2S62.  BRASAVOT,/<  [reg.  1839,5. 

4 Marti<i»a  IJndl.  Dr.  Martiiu’s  ^ cu  1 o ^V.Y  BraxU  ...  D ttonex  and  rocki  BoL 

This  species  was  described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  when  speaking  of 
Bi  •asavola  cordata,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  191 4>.,  from  a dried  specimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Von  Martins ; but  it  has  since  been  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Berbice.  It  has  a fringed 
labelluni,  and  is  handsomer  than  most  of  the  other  species,  though 
it  is  still  more  curious  than  beautiful.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a 
rough  and  stony  soil,  not  too  retentive  of  moisture ; and  this  is 
readily  imitated  in  pots,  by  mixing  rough  peat  with  broken 
bricks  or  small  stones.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

Mtisdceds. 

745.  HF.LICO  NIA  ' 

bfcolor  Jiot  two.coloured  (S)  or  3 W.C  BracU  ? 18S8.  D pj  BoUnUt,  do.  lOL 

This  truly  splendid  plant  has  white  flowers,  with  bright  crim- 
son bracteas  and  flower  stems.  The  white  flowers  have  a wax- 
like appearance,  like  those  of  the  flowers  of  the  white  camellias; 
and  they  are  slightly  tinged  with  green  at  their  extremities.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  bananas.  “ Although  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  slow,  and  they,  therefore,  occupy  a valuable 
place  in  the  stove  for  many  years  before  they  flower,  yet  they 
fully  repay  the  cultivator’s  patience  and  care,  by  the  great  beauty 
and  long  duration  of  their  spikes  of  flowers.”  {Botanist,  Jan  ) 

HcEmodoracece. 


943.  AKIGOZ.\'NTHUS  7657  flivida  vu.  +blcolor  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Rfg.,  Sd  ser.,^ 

A scarlet  and  green  variety  of  Anigozanthus  flavida. 
Reg.,  Dec.) 


{Bot. 


Cbot  r.S7t. 
Paxt  nug.  of 


coccinca  ?Lmdl.  scarlet  lAI  or  5 jn.au  C Swan  River  1837.  D p.1 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  a very  extraordinary 
genus.  The  flowers  are  of  a very  peculiar  colour,  between 
scarlet  and  crimson,  with  a tinge  of  green  at  the  extremity.  The 
leaves  are  of  deep  green,  linear  lanceolate,  and  from  a foot  to 
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18  in.  long.  The  flower-stems  are  4 or  5 feet  high,  and  branch 
most  luxuriantly,  forming  a head  of  flowers  a foot  or  more  in 
dimension.  Mr.  Paxton  thinks  that  it  might  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  where  it  would  “ form  a most  striking  object  in  the 
summer  season,  and  might  easily  be  removed  in  a pot  to  the 
green-house  in  winter.”  It  is  propagated  either  by  seeds,  or 
division  of  the  root.  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Jan.) 

Polystachya  luteola  Hook.  Exot.  FI.  t.  105. ; syn.  Dendrobium 
polysticton  iStcarts.  This  plant.  Dr.  Liiuiley  observes,  is  certainly 
from  the  West  Indies  ; and  it  is  by  mistake,  that  the  specimen 
of  it  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  is  said  to  be  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  to  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Wallich,  as  it 
does  not  appear  among  any  of  the  doctor’s  collections.  (B.M.  R., 
Oct.,  No.  143.) 

+ P.  zeyl&nica  Lindl.;  syn.  Dendrobium  polystachyum  Thouars 
Orch.  Afr.  t.  85.  In  both  this  plant  and  P.  luteola.  Dr.  Lindley 
has  observed  that  the  disk  of  the  labellum  is  covered  with  a fine 
frost-like  mealiness,  which  is  removed  by  the  slightest  touch,  and 
which  is  “ a curious  modification  of  the  hairs  found  in  other 
plants.  When  undisturbed  it  consists  of  threads  with  egg- 
shaped  joints,  which  are  filled  with  air.”  The  slightest  touch 
destroys  the  cohesion  between  these  joints,  “ so  that  when  they 
are  placed  on  the  field  of  the  microscope,  the  latter  appears  as 
if  covered  with  the  eggs  of  some  insect ; it  is  only  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  labellum  with  great  care,  that  their  real 
articulated  structure,  and  their  analogy  with  such  hairs  as  those 
of  tradescantia,  is  made  out.”  (B.  M.  R.,  Oct.,  No.  144.) 

+ Trigonidium  Ege/Zo/nanum  Bate,  in  litt.  A very  distinct 
species,  a native  of  the  Bay  of  Duke  in  Honduras,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.  “ It  approaches  nearest  to  T. 
obtilsum,  from  which  its  acute  petals,  and  narrow  leaves  (fre- 
quently fully  a foot  and  a half  long),  and  clustered  pseudo-bulbs 
abundantly  distinguish  it.  Its  flowers  are  of  a pale  liver  colour, 
dashed  and  veined  with  brown,  and  from  a resemblance  which 
they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  a ‘ Dragon’s  moutli,’  the  plant  has 
received  that  appellation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras.” 
(B.  M.  R,  Oct.,  No.  135.) 

+ T.  acuminatum  Bate,  in  litt.  “ Found  in  Demerara  by 
Mr.  Colley  and  other  collectors.”  The  flowers  are  straw-co- 
loured, elegantly  pencilled  on  the  inside  with  a rich  brown. 
(S.  M.R.,  Oct.,  No.  136.) 

AmatylliAex.Q?e. 

H-  Agdve  Sapondria  Lindl.  Found  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  Peru, 
where  it  is  used  as  a soap  plant ; “ its  thick  succulent  root  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  forming  a lather  with  water.  It  has 
dingy  purple  flowers,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  A.lilrida.”  {B.  M.  R., 
Oct.,  No.  141.) 

VoL.  XV.  — No.  107.  G 
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•CHOHE'TIS 

•glaOca  iUrb.  glaucous  tf  □ or  1 au  W Mexico  1837.  O a Flor.  cab.  2.  p.  101. 

This  is  a very  beautiful  bulbous-rooted  plant,  with  a flower 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Ismene,  from  which  genus  Chorilis 
has  been  lately  divided  by  the  lion,  and  Rev.  William  Herbert. 

C.  glauca  is  a native  of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was  im- 
ported by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  near  Birming- 
ham. [Flor.  Cab.,  Sept) 

-f  IJrceolhia pendulaYlerh.  “ This  remarkable  plant  flowered 
for  the  first  time  at  Spoffbrth,  in  June  last,  having  been  kept  dry 
in  the  green-house  during  the  winter.”  It  requires  a strong 
rich  loam  ; and,  as  it  is  a native  of  shady  woods  on  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  it  seems  to  suffer  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  green.  [B.  M.  It,  Nov.,  No.  151.) 

~L,ilidcea:. 

1016.  XI'IilUM  30170  §pecift*um  var.  nunctitum. 

Synonyme : L.  Uncifdliuro  roaeum  Paxt.  Mag.  qf  Bot.  5.  967. 

Nlelanthhcea;. 

9163.  Mer^ndera  caucasia  Bieb.,  Bot.  Mag.  S690.  This 
elegant  little  bulb  produced  its  flowers  (and  leaves  at  the  same 
time)  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
under  a glass  frame.  In  its  native  country  (Caucasus)  it  blooms 
in  very  early  spring.  The  flower  is  very  pale  lilac,  with  a 
shade  of  pink.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

1030.  ZIG  ADE'NUS  gUficu.  A’uH,,  Bot.  Reg.  2d  ter.  67. 

Synonyme  : 99339  Diegans  Ph.  4*  Nutt. 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  this  is  the  species  which  was  supposed 
by  Douglas  to  be  the  Z.  41egans  of  Pursh.  (Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

Commelinaceee. 

Tradescint\&  iridescens  Lindi.  “ This  lovely  species  of 
Tradescautffl  is  a native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Real  del 
Monte  Mines  in  Mexico,  from  whence  roots  of  it  were  forwarded 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  by  Mr.  John  Rule,  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Bart.  M.P.,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  in  June.  ...  It  has 
hitherto  been  kept  in  a warm  green-house,  but  it  will  probably 
endure  the  open  air,  and  ultimately  become  a half-hardy  her- 
baceous plant.”  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  160.) 

luncacece. 

27T&  XEROTES  242M  longireiia  R.  B.,  Pot.  Beg.,  1839,  3. 

Synonyme:  Lomaudra  longifOUa  Lab.  Nov.  Hoit.,  1 iI2.  t llSL 

The  plant  figured  in  the  Botanic  Register  has  the  leaves 
smooth  at  their  margins,  and  not  rough,  ns  described  by  Dr. 
Brown.  It  is  a native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  “ It  is  a plant 
of  no  beauty,”  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  “ but  its  leaves  are  so  hard 
and  tough,  that  it  deserves  en(]uiry  whether  they  will  not  yield  a 
fibre  capable  of  being  advantageously  manufactured  into  cordage. 

1 know  nothing  which,  in  the  manufactured  slate,  promises  better, 
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by  the  powerful  resistance  offered  to  the  force  employed  to  break 
it.”  It  is  a herbaceous  plant,  and  in  this  country  it  is  half- 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil.  Reg.,  Jan.) 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Culture  of  Cdctece.  By  Dr.  Pfeiffer  of  Cassel. 

Translated  from  the  “ Garten  Zeitung”  by  A.  Kellermann. 

[Mr.  Kellerniann  is  a native  of  Dresden  ; and  it  was  his  father’s  intention 
that  he  should  be  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession  ; but  when  he  attended 
Dr.  Reichenbach’s  lectures  on  botany  in  the  Botanic  (iarden  at  Dresden,  he 
was  so  ranch  struck  with  the  collection  of  cactuses  there,  that  he  determined 
on  becoming  a gardener ; and  for  that  purpose  got  himself  engaged  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Dresden  Garden.  Having  remained  there  some  years,  he  next 
visited  the  principal  gardening  establisliments  in  Germany,  Belgium,  &c.  He 
was  afterwards  engaged  by  Mr.  Forbes,  and  was  fourteen  months  a journeyman 
in  the  gardens  at  Woburn  Abbey.  After  this  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was 
for  several  months  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  under  Mr.  M‘Nab, 
whence  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  curator  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society, 
where  he  now  (Nov.  18.38)  is.  In  March  next,  he  comes  to  London,  having 
been  engaged  by  Messrs,  llollisson  of  Tooting,  to  go  to  South  America,  as 
their  botanical  collector.] 

J 1.  The  culture  of  Cacte®  in  our  climate  [Germany]  being  both  uniform 
and  simple,  and  these  plants  requiring  but  little  trouble,  they  are  preferably 
adapted  for  growing  in  rooms.  Except  a few,  particidarly  the  inelocactuses, 
they  do  not  require  the  temperature  of  a stove,  but  do  quite  well,  even  during 
winter,  in  the  windows  of  a light  room,  with  a southern  aspect,  provided  they 
are  kept  dry,  and  the  temperature  does  not  sink  below  +2°  or  3“  Reaumur 
(36=  or  38=  Fahrenheit).  Sometimes,  when  they  are  somewhat  hardened  by 
previous  treatment,  they  will  even  stand  some  degrees  below  zero  Reaum. 
(32°  Fahrenh.)  The  better  sorts,  however,  should  not  bo  exposed  to  such  a 
change,  as  they  are  found  to  succeed  better  when  the  temperature  is  kept  as 
equal  as  possible ; except  during  night,  when  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  decrease  in  a natural  proportion.  Many  species,  and  in  particular  those 
which  are  natives  of  the  colder  and  more  elevated  regions  of  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  thrive  best  in  a lower  temperature,  and  can  be  wintered  very  well 
in  an  orange-house  ; when,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  oldest  species, 
which  were  first  imported  from  the  much  warmer  climate  of  the  West  Indies, 
require  a greater  heat. 

9 2.  To  grow  and  see  C&ctcse  in  their  natural  lu.\uriance,  it  is  a matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  through- 
out the  summer  ; as  by  this  treatment  alone  most  of  the  mammillarias,  echino- 
cactuscs,  cereuses,  and  opuntias,  will  attain  the  same  appearance  that  they 
present  in  their  native  country.  They  will,  no  doubt,  grow  faster,  and  become 
larger  in  a stove ; but  then  they  are  always  more  slender,  weak,  and  furnished 
with  comparatively  few,  thin,  and  short  spines  j so  that  they  present  little  or 
no  appearance  in  common  with  others  of  the  same  sort  grown  in  the  open  air. 
(See  Garten  Zeitung,  No.  2.  for  1835.) 

9 3.  Later  experience  has  even  taught  that  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  above- 
mentioned  genera,  that  they  should  be  grown  throughout  the  summer  entirely 
in  the  open  ground,  and  in  suitable  mould.  From  this  situation,  they  should 
be  repotted  again  early  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  make  a suffi- 
ciency of  young  roots  before  winter.  By  this  proceeding,  particularly  when 
the  cactus  pits  are  covered  with  lights,  and  plenty  of  air  admitted,  many  species 
have  been  brought  for  some  years  past  to  such  a vigorous  growth,  that  we  are 
now  [lossessed  of  specimens  of  a size  and  beauty  never  known  before.  In 
some  places  mere  sand  pits,  with  lights,  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
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not  without  success ; in  which  pits  cuttings  especialljr  are  in  no  danger  of 
rotting,  but  root  very  soon,  and  keep  on  growing  vigorously.  Even  for  newly 
imported  specimens  of  extraordinary  size,  this  treatment  seems  to  be  well 
adapted ; so  much  so,  that  large  melocactuscs,  most  of  which  were  lost  under 
the  former  management,  are  now  found,  in  a short  time,  to  resume  a healthy 
growth.  (See  $ 14.) 

$ 4.  But  very  little  seems  to  depend  on  the  compost  used  for  C&cteae,  pro- 
vided that  the  general  rule  be  attended  to,  not  to  use  any  too  heavy  or  rich 
mould,  or  such  as  is  manured  with  animal  substances.  A mixture  of  sifted 
well  decomposed  frame  dung,  and  garden  mould,  with  a third  of  river  sand 
and  riddled  lime  rubbish,  has  proved,  in  my  experience,  most  suitable  for  all 
the  ttetesE.  Nevertheless,  we  often  find  that  Cereus  spccioslssimus,  phyllan- 
thbides,  and  flagelliformis,  potted  in  any  soil,  do  very  well,  and  flower.  Mr. 
Haage  of  Erford  uses  a great  deal  of  brickdust  mixed  with  the  soil ; and, 
apparently,  with  good  success. 

J 5.  Most  of  the  Cactem  have  but  few  and  small  roots,  compared  with  their 
size;  upon  which  account  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  very  small,  particularly 
not  too  deep,  pots ; in  which  a good  draining  is  produced  by  putting  in  crocks 
and  pieces  of  lime  or  flint  stones,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch ; so  that  the  water 
cannot  stagnate,  and  become  hurtful  to  the  root.  The  tender  roots,  or 
spongioles,  like  to  adhere  to  these  drainings,  and  even  to  penetrate  such  as 
are  of  a porous  structure  (like  the  chalk  stone  generally  used  with  us).  Pots 
made  of  china,  or  glazed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  used,  as  the  plants  will  soon 
become  sick  in  them,  and  die. 

§ 6.  The  general  rule  for  repotting  Cacteae  is,  not  to  do  it,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  or  in  the  winter.  They  require 
repotting : first,  when  tne  whole  pot  is  filled  with  a dense  ball  of  roots ; 
secondly,  when  it  happens  that  the  roots  grow  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  impervious  to  water,  and  is  covered  with 
moss  ; thirdly,  when  we  observe  that  insects  or  worms  have  penetrated  the  soil 
(which  discovers  itself  by  a peculiar  caking  together  of  the  mould  into  small 
lumps) ; and  lastly,  when  a plant,  healthy  before,  stops  growing  for  a long 
period,  the  reason  of  which  is  generally  the  exhausted  state  of  the  mould. 

J 7,  It  is  always  best  to  free  the  roots  carefully  and  entirely  from  the 
mould,  so  that  they  may  be  all  loose  and  naked  ; and  to  take  all  the  dry,fibres 
off ; then  to  hold  the  plant  at  a right  height  and  position  over  a somewhat 
larger  pot,  with  small  pieces  of  lime  in  the  bottom,  and  to  keep  on  powdering 
in  from  all  sides  fresh  and  loose,  but  not  quite  dry  mould,  until  the  pot  is  full. 
Shaking  the  pot  several  times  against  the  bench  will  make  the  mould  set,  and 
get  somewhat  firmer.  By  no  means,  however,  should  the  mould  be  pressed 
close  with  the  fingers,  as,  if  it  gets  too  firm,  the  tender  roots  break  off,  and 
give  occasion  to  rotting. 

$ 8.  The  watering  during  winter  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  care,  regu- 
lating the  repetition  and  proportion  of  its  application  according  to  the  average 
temperature  in  which  the  plants  are  kept.  Cactuses  may  be  watered  in  a 
regularly  healed  stove  every  second  or  third  day,  without  any  danger ; when- 
ever the  soil  is  not  only  dry  on  the  surface,  but  completely  so  throughout, 
which  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  weight  of  the  pot.  On  the  contrary,  when 
CActeas  are  wintered  in  a but  moderately  warm  place,  and  particularly  in  an 
irregularly  heated  room,  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  keep  them  almost  quite 
dry,  and  to  water  them  at  the  utmost  once  a fortnight,  to  prevent  their  shrink- 
ing, and  to  enable  them  to  recover  so  much  the  faster  in  the  spring;  and  even 
to  leave  off  syringing  the  plants,  both  in  the  stove  and  rooms,  during  winter, 
seems  to  be  the  best  practice. 

^ 9.  As  soon  as  summer  approaches,  and  the  plants  begin  to  thrive,  they  should 
not  want  nourishment.  Ihey  then  require  a good  supply  of  water;  and  in 
sunny  weather  they  must  be  watered  and  syringed  abundantly  every  day, 
which  will  be  done  best  in  the  evenings,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  nearly 
or  entirely  left  them.  A very  suitable  way  to  furnish  the  plants  with  water, 
(which,  however,  will  not  be  easily  accomplished  in  large  collections),  I think. 
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is,  to  hold  the  pot  up  to  the  brim  in  n deep  vessel  filled  with  not  too  cold 
water,  until  no  more  bubbles  rise  up  from  it.  This  proceeding  may  be  made 
use  of  to  great  advantage,  immediately  after  having  repotted  any  sort  of 
Cacteae.  In  dull  weather,  however,  this  soaking  through  of  the  mould  is  not 
advisable,  although  all  the  superfluous  water  should  run  ofl'  immediately  from 
below  : but  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  liot  weather,  when  it  is  sufficient  for 
several  days,  as  no  more  watering  is  required  until  the  soil  is  again  dry. 

§ 10.  In  respect  to  the  winged  cereuses,  the  rhipsaliscs,  and  pcreskias,  they 
can  withstand  much  more  moisture  than  any  others  of  the  Cacteae,  and  require, 
for  blooming,  a strong  heat,  with  comparatively  little  sunshine.  This  is  fol- 
lowing Nature  herself,  as  they  live  in  their  native  country  in  damp  shady 
forests,  mostly  as  epiphytes,  when  melocactuses,  echinocactuses,  cereuses,  and 
opuntias,  are  preferably  found  on  the  most  sunny  places  of  the  coasts,  and  in 
hot,  sunburnt,  and  stony  plains. 

§ II.  The  art  of  propagating  C’&cte®  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  sorts  of  which  there  had  only  been  single  specimens  in  few 
collections  for  many  years,  arc  now  propagated,  and  will  soon  be  obtainable  by 
amateurs.  The  melocactuses  only  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  common  rule  (see 
§ 12.),  and  are  almost  always  propagated  by  seed,  whereby  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  degenerations  take  place.  All  other  Cficte®  may  be  cut  in  two,  at 
the  proper  season,  without  danger  ; and,  when  potted  with  care,  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  the  cut  off  piece  forms  a better  specimen  than  the  mutilated  one 
was.  Mammillarias  and  echinocactuses,  scarcely  the  size  of  a walnut,  are  fit 
for  making  cuttings,  and  grow  with  more  ease  and  certainty  at  this  time : in 
the  same  way,  even  the  oldest  plants  succeed ; for  example,  cereuses  with  an 
axis  of  wood  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter;  in  short,  it  is  a generally 
practicable  proceeding,  and  yet  reipiires  some  care.  Echinocactuses  and  ce- 
reuses shoot  out  generally  from  the  knots  (where  the  spines  are)  : mammillarias, 
on  the  contrary,  shoot  from  between  the  teats,  sometimes  out  of  the  teats 
themselves.  These  shoots  may  be  taken  off  very  soon ; and  the  smaller  they 
are,  the  sooner  they  will  be  found  to  root.  The  same  way  of  propagating  may 
be  adopted  for  lepisminms,  rhipsaliscs,  and  percskias.  Epiphyllums,  hariotat, 
and  opuntias  are  easily  propagated,  by  separating  and  taking  off  one  or  two 
articulations  in  the  joints. 

§ 12.  Each  part  of  a Cactus  intended  to  form  a new  plant,  whether  it  be  a 
cut  off  head,  or  a taken  off  shoot,  must,  according  to  the  different  state  of  the 
weather,  lie  from  one  to  eight  days  exposed,  if  possible,  to  the  sun,  to  dry  the 
cut  completely.  I never  found  it  necessary  to  powder  with  coal-powder  or 
brickdust,  and  but  very  seldom  lost  a cutting  or  taken  off  head,  except  when 
the  weather,  immediately  after  cutting,  became  dull  and  wet  for  a long  time. 
I even  cannot  believe  that  the  striking  of  the  cuttings  will  be  advanced  by 
plunging  the  pots  into  a hot-pit ; on  the  contrary,  the  surest  method  appears  to 
me  to  be  to  expose  the  newly  potted  cuttings  to  a most  concentrated  sun-heat, 
by  placing  them  under  a sloping  light  of  the  green-house,  and  it  does  no  harm, 
although  the  pots  get  so  hot  that  they  can  scarcely  be  touched. 

§ 13.  When  the  cuttings  are  duly  dry,  they  must  be  potted  into  as  small 
pots  as  possible ; and  the  same  cautions  I mentioned  when  speaking  of  re- 
potting well  observed.  Some  put  cuttings  into  somewhat  moist  soil,  and  let 
them  stand  for  a fortnight  without  watering  ; but  I always  plunge  the  pots  of 
my  cuttings,  immediately  after  potting,  once  into  water,  and  keep  them  in  it 
till  they  are  completely  saturated  ; after  which  I let  them  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  shade.  I then  bring  them  to  the  sun,  not  watering  at  all  till  all 
the  mould  is  completely  dry.  Which  of  these  methods  is  the  better,  I do  not 
know ; the  first  may,  perhaps,  be  the  surest  in  doubtful  weather,  and  an  ad- 
vanced season ; but  the  latter,  at  all  events,  will  lead  soonest  to  the  purpose. 
Bisides,  I have  tried,  as  an  experiment,  to  take  cuttings  of  several  C'actea;  last 
Winter.  I potted  them  about  Christmas,  and,  after  a good  plunging  into  water, 
pWed  the  pots  upon  a heated  stove,  where  they  soon  got  dry  ; and,  by  a good 
•laily  supply  of  water,  began  to  strike  roots  in  the  course  of  about  a week, 
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$ 14.  It  is  of  great  unportance  for  imported  Cacte®,  to  cut  off  all  the  roots, 
though  healthy  and  strong-looking  j and  to  clear  off  whatever  is  withered  and 
soft  (about  the  plant  itself),  and  cannot  be  loosened  with  the  fingers,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  without  bruising.  They  must  then  be  left  lying  for  some  time, 
and  the  cut  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun.  When  these  precautionary 
measures  are  not  taken,  the  plant  will  get  rotten  from  below,  and  must  be  put 
into  greater  danger  by  cutting  in  the  healthy  flesh,  than  it  can  incur  when  put 
into  the  soil  with  a dry  and  healed  up  stump : and,  although  it  may  happen 
that  no  rotting  takes  place,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  plants  will  stand 
for  several  years  without  growing  in  the  least ; it  being  more  difficult  for  young 
roots  to  shoot  out  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the  old  roots,  than  out  of 
the  body  of  the  plant  itself. 

§ 1 j.  To  graft  6'actea;  is  not  very  difficult ; and,  though  it  may  appear  a 
mere  play,  it  is  not  quite  that,  as  there  are  many  sorts  of  this  kind  of  plants 
which  may  be  more  easily  flowered  by  this  method  than  by  any  other  ; and  if 
we  continue  these  experiments,  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  many  new  flowers. 
We  succeed  best  in  grafting  joints  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  E.  Altensteinu,  or 
even  Cereus  ^hyllanthdidcs,  upon  the  stem  of  Opuntia  brasiliensis,  the  top  of 
which  has  been  cut  off ; and  we  get,  by  such  means,  plants  of  surprising  beauty, 
which  distinguish  themselves  by  their  luxuriant  growth  and  profusion  of 
flowers.  Even  slender  branches  of  several  cereuses  will  grow  easily  upon 
fleshy  opuntias,  and  the  process  itself  is  quite  a simple  one.  Take  the  cutting 
off  somewhat  pointed  on  the  lower  end,  and  shove  it,  freshly  cut,  into  the  cut 
or  hole  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  is  to  be  grafted ; and  wind  a woollen  thread 
not  too  firmly  round  it ; or,  if  that  should  not  be  easily  managed,  close  the 
place  by  pla.stering  grafting  wax  over  it.  When  it  succeeds,  so  close  a union 
soon  takes  place,  that  the  graft  seems  to  be  a part  of  the  plant  itself.  The 
growing  of  the  graft,  however,  is  no  proof  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  for 
it  often  happens  that,  notwithstanding  its  growth,  no  such  joining  has  taken 
place;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  sooner  or  later  the  graft  withers,  though 
sometimes  not  before  one  or  two  years. 

§ 16.  The  propagation  ofC'acte®  by  seed  is  for  many  sorts  of  great  value  to 
us ; and  whenever  we  have  seed,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  We  annually 
get  ripe  seed  in  abundance  of  a great  many  sorts,  without  the  least  trouble  ; as 
of  Mammillaria  pusi'lla  and  simplex,  Echinocuctus  Ottoiiis,  Cereus  flagellifunnis, 
and  a great  many  of  the  opuntias.  But  these,  unfortunately,  are  sorts  which, 
to  grow  slowly  from  seed,  is  of  but  little  or  no  interest  to  us,  because  we  con 
get  them  mucli  faster  by  cuttings  in  any  number  we  choose.  Seeds  of  some 
sorts  we  get  only  by  a careful  and  artificial  impregnation.  For  this  pur[iose, 
we  take  the  pollen  from  a completely  unfolded  flower  with  a soft  and  clean 
camel-hair  brush,  and  brush  it,  without  force,  either  upon  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower,  or,  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  hybrids,  upon  that  of  another 
sort.  By  these  means,  we  very  often  get  fruits  with  ripe  seeds,  fit  for  sowing. 
Besides,  we  are  sometimes  so  lucky  as  to  find  ripe  fruits  on  newly  imported  spe- 
cimens ; and  it  is  of  great  consequence,  that  persons  who  get  such  plants  from 
their  native  countries  should  carefully  examine  the  living  ones  of  new  forms, 
as  well  as  those  that  happen  to  be  dead,  to  see  whether  they  can  find  any  seed 
on  or  about  them.  It  has  already  happened  that  some  unique  specimens  in 
Europe  have  been  saved  by  carefully  collecting  and  sowing  both  the  remainders 
of  the  plants,  and  the  dust  and  dregs  of  the  box. 

§ 17.  For  sowing,  small  pots  are  used,  filled  with  a loose  sandy  mould, 
watered  previously  to  sowing ; the  seed  is  then  strewed  over  the  surface,  and 
either  sparingly  covered  or  not  with  some  very  fine  mould  or  sand  ; then 
covered  with  a pane  of  glass,  and  placed  either  in  a hot  frame,  or  below  a 
sloping  light,  in  a warm  situation.  Cactus  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for 
several  years,  and  spring  generally  in  about  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  sowing. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear,  they  must  be  secured  against  too  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  potted  as  soon  as  possible,  cither  singly  or  from  three  to 
four  together,  in  very  small  pots.  The  most  dangerous  enemies  to  them  are 
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the  woodlice  (Onfseus  /Isellus),  which  nH>ble  very  often  a whole  sowing,  and 
against  which  the  seedlings  must  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  care. 

§ 18.  Some  other  dangerous  enemies  to  CActeae  are  the  following:  — 

1.  The  red  spider,  which,  when  in  abundance,  can  destroy  the  whole  surface 
of  the  plant ; and  if  not  kill  it,  at  least  make  it  sickly.  It  generally  ceases  its 
ravages  in  the  open  air,  but  not  always  ; and  the  only  remedy  against  it  seems 
to  be  to  strew  it  close  over  with  sulphur  powder,  which  will  smother  the 
insect ; and  the  sulphur  will  not  injure  the  plant,  if  removed  some  days  after 
by  washing  or  syringing. 

2.  The  bug  (Coccus),  a white  and  soft  insect,  is  likewise  very  dangerous 
to  th^lants,  and  I know  no  other  remedy  than  that  of  picking  it  off  carefully. 

3.  The  cochineal  (Kermes),  is  kept  very  often  on  purpose  for  cariosity’s 
sake,  on  single  opuntias.  This  insect  increases  sometimes  so  rapidly,  that  it 
spreads  itself  over  all  the  surrounding  6'acteae,  cereuses  in  particular,  and 
injures  them. 

4.  The  small  scale,  which  is  very  abundant  on  opuntias  and  cereuses,  par- 
ticularly on  some  of  the  winged  kinds  of  the  latter.  This  must  be  removed 
repeatedly  with  a soft  brush,  so  as  to  kill  even  the  young  ones,  which  are 
often  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

5.  The  mice  are  often  more  hurtful  enemies  to  the  Ckctex  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  are  not  afraid  even  of  the  most  spiny  kinds.  They  have  de- 
stroyed me  many  a hne  specimen,  and  even  an  Opuntia  sulphurea,  which  has 
very  dense  spines.  The  place  where  Ckcteie  have  to  stand  must,  therefore,  be 
well  secured  against  mice.  Even  rats  and  bats  attack  them  sometimes. 
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Art.  I,  The  Little  English  Flora  ; or,  Botanical  and  popular  Ac- 
count of  all  our  common  Field  Flowers,  with  Engravings  on  Steel  of 
every  Species.  By  G.  W.  Francis,  Author  of  the  “ Analysis  of 
British  Ferns,”  &c.  12mo,  pp.  174,  14  plates  engraved  on  steel. 

Mr.  Francis  is  a young  botanist,  not  more  remarkable  for  his 
love  of  the  science  and  his  knowledge  of  British  plants,  than 
for  his  eagerness  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm  and  his  know- 
ledge to  others.  As  an  artist,  he  is  also  a very  remarkable  per- 
son, having  engraved  the  whole  of  the  plates  for  this  work,  as  well 
as  those  for  his  Analysis  of  British  Ferns,  himself,  and  having 
displayed  in  these  engravings  so  much  of  the  characters  of  the 
plants  as  almost  to  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  with  Sowerby.  Mr. 
Francis’s  object  in  the  present  work  is  — 

‘‘  First,  to  invite  the  young  to  the  examination  of  the  ‘ Flowers  of  the  Field,’ 
by  pointing  out  the  beauties  they  are  likely  everywhere  to  meet  with  ; that 
thus  an  additional  eharm  may  be  added  to  their  rambles  over  the  meads  and 
commons.  Secondly,  to  induce  a love  for  the  science  itself,  by  showing  that 
it  is  easy  of  acquirement,  and  that  it  yields  instruction  and  delight,  not  merely 
in  our  after  progress,  but  even  from  our  first  commencement  of  its  study.” 
(Pref.) 

He  has  endeavoured  to  accomplish  these  objects  — 

“ By  giving  a plain,  scientific,  and  popular  description  of  all  our  common 
wild  plants,  accompanying  these  with  accurate  steel  engravings  of  every 
species ; and  introducing  such  anecdotes,  remarks,  and  extracts,  as  the  various 
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eubjects  have  suggested The  work  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  the 

Linntean  system,  and  the  rules  fur  collecting,  drying,  and  naming  plants  in 
general,  accompanied  with  a full  glossary  of  all  the  terms  employed ; and 
terminates  with  three  indexes,  and  an  appendix  of  the  more  difficult  tribes  of 
flowering  plants,  and  of  all  the  cryptogamic  orders. 

“ The  plates  [figures]  are  necessarily  very  small ; but  this  was  unavoidable, 
as  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  there  arc  -iSO  plants  represented ; 
and  to  have  engraved  them  on  a larger  scale  would  have  made  the  work  too 
expensive  for  general  circulation.”  (I’ref.) 

Tlie  fipiire.s,  considering  tlieir  womlerfully  small  size,  no  fewer 
than  ‘20  being  got  into  a space  not  (juite  3 in.  by  in.,  will  be 
readily  recognised  for  what  they  are  intended  to  represent,  by 
those  who  already  know  the  plants;  and  they  will  even  be  of 
considerable  assistance  to  others. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  “ Young  Ladies  of  England 
to  whom,  and  to  all  beginners  of  whatever  description,  we  can 
most  safely  and  strongly  recommeiul  it. 


Art.  II.  The  Ladies  Flower-Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals.  By 
Mrs.  Loudon.  4to,  pp.  16,  exclusive  of  four  pages  of  Introduction, 
and  three  plates,  containing  M coloured  figures  of  plants  of  the 
natural  size.  To  be  continued  monthly,  and  completed  in  15  or 
16  Numbers,  at  ‘2s.  6d.  each.  London,  1839. 

Though  the  production  of  a member  of  our  own  family,  we 
think  it  but  justice  to  state  that  this  is  an  elegant  work,  and  one 
which  will  be  found  not  more  beautiful  than  it  is  useful.  There 
is  no  class  of  flowers  that  addresses  itself  so  universally  to  the 
possessors  of  gardens  as  hardy  annuals,  since  the  seed  may  be 
sown,  and  the  plants  displayed  in  all  their  beauty  in  from  five  to 
eight  months. 

” The  culture  of  annuals  has  two  great  advantages  over  the  culture  of  all 
other  flowers  whatever.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  attended  with  less  expense 
than  any  other  description  of  flower  culture ; and  in  the  second,  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  obtained  within  the  compass  of  six  or  eight 
months.  Bulbous  or  tuberous  rooted  flowers,  like  annuals,  produce  their 
blossoms  in  the  first  year ; but  they  are  attended  with  an  enormously  inereased 
expense.  Perennial  herbaceous  flowers  are  never  in  perfection  till  the  second 
year;  and,  like  bulbs,  can  only  be  beneficially  purchased  by  such  as  anticipate 
retaining  the  occupation  of  their  garden  for  several  years  in  succession.  The 
seeds  ot  annual  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  cost  a mere  trifle ; and  the  expense 
of  stirring  the  soil,  sowing  them,  and  thinning  them  when  they  come  up,  is 
also  very  little  j while  the  effect  produced  is  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of 
many  bulbs  or  tubers,  and  most  perennials.  The  flower  of  a choice  hyacinth, 
the  bulb  of  which  will  cost  five  or  six  shillings  before  planting,  is  not  much 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  a double  rocket  larkspur,  which  may  be  reared  to 
perfection  in  three  months,  from  a seed  which  will  cost  about  the  fiftieth  part 
of  a penny.  Annual  flowers,  therefore,  are,  above  all  others,  suitable  for  the 
gardens  of  suburban  residences  which  are  hired  for  not  more  than  a year ; 
while  they  are  equally  fit  for  decorating  all  other  gardens  whatever,  and  pecu- 
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liarly  so  for  such  as  are  defective  in  soil,  situation,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  as 
is  amply  shown  in  the  Suburban  Gardener. 

“ Mr.  Paxton,  the  chief  manager  of  the  gardens  of  llis  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  a late  number  of  his  excellent  Magazine  of  Botany,  observes  : 

‘ Considered  as  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Hower-garden  throughout  the 
most  delightftd  period  of  the  year,  and  during  a considerable  portion  of  it  as 
the  most  interesting  features  in  the  green-house,  annual  plants  have  great 
claims  to  our  attention,  and  should  be  very  extensively  cultivated  in  every 
pleasure-garden.  But  the  vast  number  and  variety  of  sorts  that  are  now 
known  in  our  collections,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  intro- 
duce into  even  the  most  extensive  gardens,  renders  necessary  a judicious 
selection  of  the  best  kinds,  in  order  to  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  num- 
ber or  variety',  by  the  superior  beauty  of  those  which  are  admitted,’  Such  a 
selection  it  is  my  object  to  oiler  to  the  public  in  the  following  pages.” 
{Introd.,  p.  ii.) 

The  arrangement  of  tlie  work  is  according  to  the  natural 
system  ; and  an  important  feature  in  the  plan  is,  that  a number 
of  species  are  grouped  together  in  the  same  plate  ; so  that  each 
number  will  contain  from  12  to  20  figures  of  the  natural  size. 
Had  these  figures  been  given  on  separate  8vo  plates,  instead  of 
2s.  6d.,  they  would  have  cost  Is.  or  8s.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantage of  having  them  grouped,  which  is,  that  the  difference 
between  species  nearly  alike  is  more  easily  detected.  The  letter- 
press  is  ample,  being  at  the  rate  of  5 j 4to  pages  to  each  plate. 
Every  species  is  described  scientifically  and  popularly,  with  the 
geography,  history,  properties  and  uses,  culture,  and,  in  short, 
everything  worth  knowing  of  the  plant,  (p.  iii.)  The  culture  is 
given  at  length  ; and  great  part  of  the  information  under  this 
head  will  be  original,  being  communicated  by  various  gardeners, 
eminent  for  their  success  in  the  culture  of  annuals.  In  short, 
there  is  not  a cheaper,  or  more  useful,  or,  indeed,  a more  elegant, 
botanical  and  horticultural  work  in  the  course  of  publication. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  again  referring  to  the 
plates.  The  subjects  are  drawn  from  nature  by,  or  under  the 
superintendence  of,  the  .same  accomplished  artist  who  super- 
intends the  plates  of  the  Floral  Cabinet ; and  they  are  so  deli- 
cately drawn  on  zinc,  and  so  beautifully  and  artistically  coloured, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  engraved  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate, 
each  impression  might  pass  for  an  original  drawing.  The  plate 
of  larkspurs  in  this  first  number,  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be  equalled 
in  any  botanical  publication  whatever ; and  we  may  affirm  the 
same  of  the  plate  of  nigellas.  These  plates,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
have  been  got  up  regardless  of  expense ; but  such  is  their  ex- 
cellence, and  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  amply  repay  the  very  spirited  publisher;  who,  indeed, 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Floral  Cabinet  since  he 
became  its  publisher,  must  be  aware  that  the  public  are  not  slow 
to  appreciate  excellence,  when  it  is  combined  with  cheapness. 

It  is  no  small  recommendation  to  the  Ladies'  Fltmer-Garden, 
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that  it  will  be  finished  in  n definite  period,  and  for  a definite  price; 
and  that  it  will  form  a volume,  the  mere  turning  over  of  which 
on  the  drawingroom  table  will  render  even  those  who  have  no 
garden  familiar  with  the  flowers  in  most  general  cultivation  in 
the  gardens  of  their  friends.  As  a drawing-book  for  young 
ladies  to  copy  from,  the  work  is  unrivalled. 


Art.  hi.  The  Botanical  Periodicals. 

Within  these  few  years  a change  has  been  effected  in  our 
botanical  periodicals,  which  was  first  begun  by  Mr.  Maund.  We 
allude  to  the  additional  matter,  of  a miscellaneous  nature,  now 
given  at  the  end,  and  in  one  instance,  at  both  the  end  and  the 
beginning,  of  the  monthly  numbers  of  these  works.  Thus,  in 
Maund’s  Botanic  Garden,  we  have  at  the  end,  the  Auctariuin ; 
in  his  Botanist,  large  paper  edition,  we  have  at  the  beginning  of 
each  number  a leaf  of  a Guide  or  Introduction  to  Botany ; and 
at  the  end,  a leaf  of  a Dictionary  or  Glossarj’  of  botanic  terms, 
both  written,  as  it  is  understood,  by  Professor  Henslow.  In  the 
Floral  Cabinet,  we  have,  at  the  end  of  each  number,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  plants  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  the 
Botanical  Register;  and  in  addition,  three  or  four  pages  of 
articles  on  culture,  or  on  vegetable  physiology.  In  Paxton’s 
Magazine  of  Botany,  we  have  at  the  end  of  each  nnmber  similar 
lists  and  articles.  With  the  Botanical  Magazine,  we  had,  till 
lately,  the  Companion,  which  was  an  excellent  collection  of 
botanical  papers  of  popular  and  scientific  interest ; and,  lastly,  we 
have  had,  since  the  commencement  of  1838,  an  Appendix  to  the 
Botanical  Register,  consisting,  for  the  last  year,  of  short  descrip- 
tions of  no  fewer  than  183  plants,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
new.  The  Botanical  Register  for  the  present  year  has  the  plan 
of  its  appendix  enlarged,  and  entitled  a Monthly  Chronicle  of 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  News.  In  this  Montlily  Chronicle, 
besides  short  descriptions  of  new  plants,  there  are  Reviews  of 
Books,  and  extracts  from  scarce  and  valuable  printed  papers. 

The  effect  of  all  these  additions  to  the  plates  and  descriptions, 
which  hitherto  constituted  the  whole  matter  of  the  botanical 
periodicals,  is  to  render  them  more  interesting,  on  account  of 
their  containing  a greater  quantity  of  readable  matter;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  they  must  tend  greatly  to  spread 
botanical  and  horticultural  knowledge  and  taste.  The  only 
botanical  periodical  at  present  that  is  without  one  of  these  ap- 
pendixes is  the  Botanical  Magazine;  and  one  object  that  we 
have  in  view  in  this  notice  is,  if  possible,  to  induce  Dr.  Hooker 
to  recommence  his  Companion,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  render 
that  father  of  the  botanical  periodicals  on  a par  in  point  of  popu- 
larity with  its  offspring.  As  all  these  appendixes  are  paged 
separately  from  the  plates  and  their  descriptions,  they  are  calcu- 
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latecl  for  being  taken  out  and  bound  up  by  themselves ; otlier- 
wisei  some  might  consider  them  rather  an  incumbrance  in  a work 
which,  when  once  bound  up,  will  be  referred  to  principally  on 
account  of  its  plates. 

In  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  the  Botanical  Begister  for 
January,  besides  short  descriptions  of  seven  new  plants,  which 
will  be  found  included  in  the  “ Floricultural  Notices”  of  our 
present  Number,  there  are  reviews  of  three  books,  viz. : End- 
licher’s  Neva  Theory  of  Vegetable  Fertilisation,  a pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  in  1838;  Torrey  and  Gray’s  Flora  of  North 
Ameiica,  vol.  i.  part  i. ; and  of  Dr.  Perrine  on  Tropical  Plants, 
from  Report,  No.  S64.,  of  the  25lh  Congress  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pamphlet,  pp.  99.  These  reviews  contain 
some  very  interesting  reading,  and  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Botanical  Register.  Indeed,  we  know,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  that  they  have  done  so. 

The  Guide,  or  Introduction  to  Botany,  of  which  one  leaf  is 
given  with  every  number  of  the  Botanist,  and  of  which  the  51st 
page  appeared  on  January  1st,  1839,  promises  to  Ire  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  introductions  to  every  department  of  bota- 
nical knowledge  that  ever  has  been  attempted  in  this  country. 
It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  very  neatly  executed  woodcuts, 
most  of  them  self-explained,  exclusively  of  the  text,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  save  the  superficial  render  a good  deal  of  trouble. 
The  Dictionary,  a leaf  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  every 
number  of  the  large  edition  of  the  Botanist,  and  also  at  the  end 
of  the  small  edition,  will  be  as  complete,  in  its  way,  as  the  Guide. 
No  general  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms,  w'e  believe,  exists, 
either  in  the  English  or  Latin  language,  that  is  at  all  complete. 
Professor  Henslow’s  Dictionary  is  intended  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency, and  promises  well  to  do  so.  In  it,  Latin  and  English 
terms  are  very  properly  arranged  in  one  alphabet,  for  they  are 
now  so  mixed  up  in  botanical  descriptions,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them ; but  the  Latin  terms  are  distinguished  by  being 
in  italics.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts. 
The  botanical  descriptions  of  the  Botanist  were,  it  is  understood, 
during  the  progress  of  the  first  volume,  and  part  of  the  second, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  Dickson,  who,  it  is  said,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded in  this  department  by  Mr.  Bentham,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  whose  descriptions  bear  the  signature  of 
G.  B. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Hurricane  of  Jan.  7.  uprooted,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  3283  trees  in 
the  Earl  of  Derby’s  park,  at  Knowlesley,  near  Liverpool.  — I.  H.  S.  Man- 
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Chester,  Jan.  15.  1839.  — It  carried  the  spray  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Leeds,  ti 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  covering  the  trees  and  plants,  in  Mr.  Major’s  garden 
at  Knostrop,  with  a white  incrustation,  quite  salt  to  the  taste.  (/.  Major,  in 
Leeds  Intelligencer,  Jan.  12.  1839.) 

Rose  Stock  Impostors.  — The  nurserymen  about  London  are  supplied  with 
stocks  for  budding  standard  roses  by  country  labourers,  who  grub  them  up  in 
hedge-rows  and  coppices.  When  this  is  carelessly  done,  a suflicient  length  of 
main  root  is  not  taken  up  to  be  furnished  with  fibres ; and,  as  the  plant  is  not 
so  likely  to  grow,  and  of  course  not  so  saleable  without  them,  these  fibres  are 
sometimes  artificially  supplied  by  the  hawkers.  This  is  done  by  boring,  or 
piercing,  with  a bradawl,  a hole  in  the  under  side  of  that  part  of  the  root 
which  generally  forms  an  angle  with  the  upright  stem;  and  in  that  hole  in- 
serting a small  piece  of  fibrous  root.  The  nurseryman  who  is  unaware  of 
this  practice  never  thinks  of  looking  at  the  under  side  of  the  root ; but,  seeing 
the  fibres  hanging  down,  is  satisfied  that  the  stock  will  grow,  and  makes  his 
purchase.  We  could  not  have  believed  that  it  would  have  been  worth  while 
in  this  country,  where  labour  is  so  dear,  to  take  so  much  trouble  to 
falsify  an  article,  which  scldoins  brings  more  than  a shilling  a dozen,  had  not 
our  neighbour,  Mr.  Hopgood,  shown  ns  some  scores  of  fabricated  roots  that 
he  had  inadvertently  purchased.  Storch,  in  his  Picture  of  St.  Petersburg, 
mentions,  that  the  forced  asparagus  heads,  after  they  have  been  boiled,  and 
the  head  or  point  of  the  shout  eaten  off  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  who  are 
able  to  purchase  such  a luxury,  are  sold  by  the  house  servants  to  the  peasants 
who  frequent  the  streets  ; anil  that  these  persons  find  it  answers  their  purpose 
to  carve  a new  bud  on  the  point  of  the  shoot,  and  even  to  colour  it,  and  in  that 
state  to  sell  it  in  bundles,  disguised  by  a few  real  heads  on  the  outside.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  surprising  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  labourer  lives  on 
rye  bread  and  quass,  and  does  not  require  even  a bed  to  sleep  on,  as  the  rose 
stock  impostor  is  in  London.  — Cond. 

Glazenwood  Nursery.  — I lately  visited  this  nursery  for  the  first  time, 
and  never  was  more  surprised  than  to  see  the  manner  in  which  American 
shrubs  thrive  there  without  bog  earth.  The  soil  of  the  nursery  is  a yellow 
loam ; and  in  it  all  sorts  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  magnolias  appear  to 
thrive,  I will  not  say,  as  well  as  if  they  were  in  peat,  but  I will  say,  sufficiently 
well  for  every  useful  and  ornamental  purpose.  The  foliage  was  most  healthy, 
the  wood  ripened,  and  the  flower-buds,  formed  for  expansion  next  season, 
numerous  and  large.  I can  easily  conceive  that  it  must  be  a great  advantage 
for  gentlemen  who  have  no  peat  earth  on  their  estates,  and  who  will  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  purchasing  any,  to  procure  their  American  plants  from 
Glazenwood  ; because  these  plants  having  been  brought  up,  so  to  speak,  in 
common  soil,  they  cannot  suffer  anything  like  the  check,  when  moved  from 
common  soil  to  common  soil,  that  they  would  do  if  moved  to  common  soil 
from  peat  earth.  I was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  Mr.  Cnrtis,  who  is  justly 
proud  of  the  appearance  of  his  plants,  and  of  the  satisfaction  which  they 
give  to  his  customers  in  districts  where  peat  is  unknown.  — T.  B.  Dec.  18. 
1838. 

Specimens  of  Wheat.  — The  wheat  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  has 
been  carefully  kept  separate,  and  sown,  for  the  third  time,  in  the  middle  of 
last  October : I mean  .such  of  it  as  I considered  worth  preserving.  Out  of 
the  fifty  and  odd  parcels,  I have  only  retained  twenty-three,  and  these  occupy 
two  and  a half  acres.  I and  the  gardener  have  hitherto  attended  to  the  main 
operations ; viz.  harvesting,  threshing,  and  dressing.  I had  it  very  carefully 
dibbled  and  dropped,  and  have  made  a correct  plan  of  the  ground,  and  mea- 
surement of  the  several  divisions.  One  half  of  the  land  has  been  subsoil 
ploughed ; the  substratum  is  a rubbly  chalk.  You  will  smile  at  my  farming, 
when  I tell  you  I do  not  occupy  a single  acre  of  land ; but  I live  among  good 
neighbours,  one  of  whom  has  given  me  up  as  much  as  I want  this  year.  In 
future,  I must  go  upon  a different  plan,  as  ray  crop  will  increase  far  beyond 
the  borrowing  system.  I ought  to  have  near  upon  ten  quarters  next  harvest. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  St.  Helena  wheat  is  about  as  good  a variety  as  any 
1 have.  I had  ten  grains  at  first;  and  the  quantity  last  sown  was  12  pints, 
weighing  12  lb.  2 oz. : breadth  of  land  dibbled  was  21^fc  rods.  — Samuel  Taylor. 
Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan.  10.  18.39. 


Art.  II.  Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  Encyclopeedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. — 
I am  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  extensive  usefulness  of  your  publications,  but 
more  especially  of  your  valuable  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  and  Villa  Arehiiec- 
ture,  that  I am  desirous  of  calling  your  attention  to  a subject  which  is  there 
but  slightly  touched  upon  ; probably  because  it  is  not  very  interesting  to 
Englishmen  in  their  own  country,  although  highly  important  to  those  who 
have  left  it.  I allude  to  cottages  and  small  villa  residences  adapted  for  the 
hundreds,  we  may  almost  say  thousands,  who  are  now  settled  in  the  difierent 
colonies  of  Australia,  or  who  are  on  the  point  of  making  that  country  their 
home.  The  portable  habitations  you  have  so  well  described  have  been,  I 
understand,  most  extensively  adopted ; yet  these,  of  course,  are  but  temporary 
dwellings : for,  so  soon  as  a settler  is  located  upon  his  own  land,  he 
begins  to  think  of  building  a house  of  more  substantial  materials.  Such 
dwellings,  as  you  well  know,  should  be  adapted,  in  all  respects,  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  styles  and  plans  perfectly 
suited  to  the  cold  and  comfortless  atmosphere  which  pervades  half  the  English 
year,  are  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  warm  plains  and  sunny  winters  of 
Australia.  If  some  of  your  numerous  architectural  correspondents  would 
contribute  their  aid  in  this  branch  of  their  art,  what  a benefit  they  would 
confer  upon  the  Anglo-Australians,  and  how  much  would  they  do  towards 
introducing  a chaste  and  appropriate  style  in  their  buildings.  Having  lived  a 
good  deal  in  tropical  climates,  a few  hints,  perhaps,  might  be  useful  on  this 
head.  Generally  speaking,  in  England,  we  want  warmth  in  our  houses ; there 
they  want  cold.  Here,  the  light  of  heaven  is  taxed  ; there,  we  may  use  it  as 
we  like.  Window  glass,  to  be  sure,  must  be  had  from  England,  and  that  is 
ruinously  expensive  : but  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  have  a method  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  windows  highly  curious  ; and,  as  1 have  never  seen  it  used 
elsewhere,  I will  just  pause  to  describe  their  plan.  The  windows  of  their 
country  or  villa  cottages  are  always  large,  without  any  sashes,  fixed  or  unfixed, 
but  merely  closed  by  two  folding  wo^en  shutters  ^ each  of  these  shutters, 
however,  has  a little  window  of  its  own,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  com- 
posed of  small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  20 

glass.  (Jig.  20.)  During  the  day,  the  shutters 
are  invariably  open,  when  the  weather  is  fine 
(and  it  is  hardly  ever  otherwise);  but,  in  any 
heavy  squall  of  rain,  the  shutters  are  closed, 
the  little  windows  in  them  throwing  sufficient 
light  into  the  room  for  all  ordinary  purposes : 
the  shower  past,  the  shutters  are  again  opened. 

By  this  plan,  two  great  objects  are  gained : 

1st,  that  of  having  as  much  and  as  free  a 
circulation  of  air  as  possible ; and,  2dly,  being 
at  a very  trifling  expense  in  glass.  1 may  even  add  a third,  which  is  that  of 
excluding  the  sun,  when  it  strikes  into  the  room,  by  closing  the  shutters, 
which  thus  act  as  blinds,  without  any  extra  expense.  Such  windows  I should 
recommend  to  all  Australians,  rich  or  poor:  tiic  glass  part  may  be  secured 
inside  by  a small  shutter  of  its  own. 

Another  important  thing  would  be,  to  have  a good-sized  room,  open  on 
three  sides,  without  walls,  but  with  very  far  projecting  eaves ; by  which 
great  breadth  of  shade  would  be  secured  all  round  the  house.  This  might  be 
qsed  for  the  general  sitting-room  of  the  family  in  summer : it  would  be  cooler 
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than  the  open  air,  and  could  be  roofed  with  thatch  of  maize  or  long  grass ; or, 
if  time  be  allowed,  vines  or  broad-leaved  creepers  would  soon  form  a natural 
covering.  These  open  rooms  are  very  frequent  in  Sicily,  and  are  the  most 
delightful  drawingrooms  in  a warm  climate  that  can  be  imagined.  One  of  the 
sitting-rooms  should  have  a small  fire-place  (slate  stove),  in  case  of  a few  cold 
nights  in  winter ; for,  so  much  is  the  constitution  affected  by  a change  of 
climate,  that  I have  often  shivered  with  cold  in  the  tropics,  and  ordered  a fire 
when  the  thermometer  was  at  68°.  Economy',  in  a country  where  labour  is 
so  dear,  must  be  the  first  consideration  with  the  majority.  I should  therefore 
recommend  all  the  rooms  to  be  on  the  ground  floor,  but  the  walls  to  be  so 
contrived  as  to  be  capable,  in  some  instances,  if  necessary,  of  being  raised 
hereafter ; or  the  ceiling  made  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  a loft  between  that 
and  the  roof.  I have  a great  predilection  for  mud  walls,  knowing,  from  expe- 
rience, how  remarkably  cool  they  are  in  summer.  The  material  is  always  on 
the  spot ; the  erection  is  cheap  ; and,  if  the  cottage  is  coloured,  and  built  in 
good  style,  it  will  always  be  a pretty,  if  not  a beautiful,  object.  Lastly,  over- 
hung roofs,  or  projecting  additions  thereto,  arc  great  promoters  of  shade;  and, 
to  conclude,  no  style  is  more  appropriate  for  warm  countries  than  the  lightest 
Italian.  I trust  these  hints  may  cause  some  of  our  professional  gentlemen  to 
found  a new  style  of  building,  by  which  thousands  of  our  countrymen  may  be 
benefited,  if  they  will  communicate  their  designs  to  your  Magazine.  — W. 
Swaimon.  Titlenhanger  Grecyi,  Dec.  20.  [It  is  not  our  intention  to  publish  a 
second  edition  of  the  Enryrlopcedia  of  Architecture  for  many  years  to  come, 
because  that  would  be  unjust  towards  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition  ; but 
we  have  a supplement  in  preparation,  which  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
this  or  next  year,  and  in  which  we  shall  attend  to  our  correspondent’s  sugges- 
tions ; who,  in  the  mean  time,  has  our  best  thanks  for  his  communication.  — 
Cond.] 


Art.  III.  Queries  and  Answers. 

Dr.  Ar%'0TT’s  Stove,  as  applied  to  the  heatingof  P/ant-houses.  — Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  any  of  your  readers  who  have  had  under  their  management 
houses  heated  by  Dr.  Arnott’s  stove,  or  otherwise  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  has  ever  been  successfully  employed  in  heating  conser- 
vatories or  green-houses,  they  would  greatly  oblige  by  communicating  the 
same,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to — fV.  H.  Baxter.  Botanic  Garden, 
Oxford. 

Different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Correeas.  — Your  correspondent.  An 
Amateur,  in  enumerating  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  corraeas  (p.  42.^, 
overlooked  Mr.  Milner’s  different  crossbred  seedlings,  with  the  exception  of 
his  original  variety  (which  is  to  commemorate  his  name),  C.  Milnerti.  C. 
rosea  has  already  been  advertised  for  sale,  and  C.  cordata  is  noticed  in  several 
periodicals;  besides  which,  Mr.  Milner  is  said  to  possess  many  other  seedling 
corrmas,  of  his  own  raising.  Nearly  two  years  since,  1 registered  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  1 obtained  a butch  of  hybrid  corrasas,  between  C. 
speciosa  and  C.  pulch^lla,  and  the  converse.  All  these  varieties  springing 
from  the  same  common  parents,  would  lead  the  common  observer  to  expect 
them  to  be  all  of  one  constitution  and  habits,  and  of  the  same  general  interest 
as  objects  of  floral  beauty.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case;  and  well  might  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Marnock,  speaking  of  C.  cordata,  remark  that  we  were 
yet  but  novices  in  the  art  of  hybridising.  C.  cordata  comes  into  flower  at  the 
height  of  loin.;  and  an  excellent  judge  in  such  matters  (Mr.  Glenny)  ven- 
tured a prediction  that  “it  would  require  good  growing  to  exceed  18 in.  in 
height ; ” while,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  my  seedlings  show  no  disposition 
to  flower  at  the  latter  height,  and  they  iiromise  to  exceed,  in  stature,  any  of 
their  parents.  All  my  seedlings,  like  those  of  Mr.  Milner,  have  a decided  im- 
provement in  their  foliage.  This  dilference  in  seedlings  produced  from  tha 
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same  parent,  leads  to  an  interesting  physiological  question,  a satisfactory 
answer  to  which  would  be  of  real  utility  to  the  cause  of  hybridising  in  general. 
Under  this  impression,  I should  very  much  wish  that  Mr.  Milner  would  make 
known,  through  any  convenient  channel,  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
seedlings  were  originated ; what  age  was  the  female  parent  at  the  time  of 
impregnation ; what  state  of  health,  whether  in  very  luxuriant,  moderate,  or 
stinted  state  of  growth ; and,  more  particularly,  at  what  season  of  the  year 
the  seeds  were  ripe,  and  whether  the  seeds  were  produced  on  the  lateral 
shoots,  or  on  strong  leading  shoots  ? You  may  say  these  are  very  simple 
questions  : be  it  so.  We  all  know  that  artificial  or  natural  peculiarities  can 
be,  and  are,  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  although  we  cannot  yet,  and,  perhaps,  may  never  be 
able  to,  aecount  why  such  constitutional  peculiarities  are  so  transferred.  Let 
us,  then,  be  content  with  knowing  that  these  peculiarities  do  exist ; let  us, 
likewise,  multiply  and  register  as  many  facts  as  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  subject;  and,  from  an  accumulated  store  of  this  nature,  something  tangible 
may  yet  be  deduced  for  future  guidance.  To  know  when  the  stigma  is  ready 
for  dusting  with  pollen,  to  extract  unripe  anthers  from  an  intended  female 
parent,  is  so  simple  that  it  might  be  taught  to  a child  in  a few  minutes  : not 
so  the  means  by  which  certain  properties  may  be  produced,  and  ultimately 
will  probably  be  produced  at  pleasure,  by  cross  fertilisation  : say,  cross 
offspring  with  very  dwarf  and  fruitful  habits,  or  the  reverse ; very  luxuriant 
habit  with  double  flowers,  or  the  contrary;  and  many  other  peculiarities, 
needless  to  mention  here.  Yet  we  have  jiresumptive  evidence  already  that 
all  these  states  of  existence  are  guided  by  certain  fixed  laws,  and,  perhaps, 
depend  on  the  diflerent  states  of  developement  of  the  vital  principle  in  the 
parents.  Any  facts,  therefore,  tending  to  elucidate  such  laws  or  states  of 
developement,  cannot  be  but  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  and  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  hybridist.  The  following  statement,  although  slightly  touched  on 
in  a former  article  of  mine,  will  have  its  use  at  this  season,  when  my  readers 
are  preparing  to  try  their  skill  in  producing  crosses  in  the  corrma  and  other 
families.  C.  speciosa  or  C.  pulchclia  may  be  both  used  for  female  parents  : 
either  of  them  may  be  tried  with  virens ; but  clear  clean  colours  in  the  flowers 
of  this  cross  cannot  be  expected,  the  thing  being  as  much  a matter  of  curi- 
osity to  ascertain  the  powers  of  crossing  in  this  very  interesting  genus,  which, 
like  the  fuchsia,  is  a favourite  with  every  one.  Virens  and  riifa  will  no  doubt 
cross ; but,  in  this  case,  virens  alone  ought  to  be  used  as  the  female  parent, 
rufa  being  so  insignificant  a flower,  it  would  be  likely  soon  to  reduce  the 
flowers  of  virens  in  the  offspring.  From  this  cross,  by  breeding  in  and  in,  as 
the  farmers  say,  a clear  white-flowering  offsjiring  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  third  generation  ; while,  by  crossing  in  and  in  the  highest-coloured 
varieties  from  speciosa  and  pulchclia,  we  may  expect  deep  crimson  flowers. 
This  will  be  the  time  to  try,  hy  crossing  the  pure  w bite  seedling  from  virens 
and  rufa  with  this  deep  crimson  variety,  to  procure  clear  intermediate  colours. 
All  the  species  and  varieties  ought  to  be  tried  with  filba,  but  the  result  is  very 
doubtful : however,  to  use  a fireside  phrase,  there  can  he  no  harm  in  trying 
it ; and,  though  if  the  alba  is  found  to  cross  with  any  of  the  above,  we  may 
presume  on  tlis  offspring  being  sterile,  yet  if  we  could  but  obtain  the  lea.st 
particle  of  pollen  in  this  offspring,  we  could  easily  work  our  way  into  the 
hardy  constitution  of  klba,  which  would  be  a very  desirable  result. 

As  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the.se  experiments,  a few  words  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  amateurs  and  young  beginners.  Take  the  healthiest  plants 
you  can  procure ; and,  unless  you  have  very  healthy  vigorous  plants,  go 
directly  to  the  nursery,  and  procure  a few  of  each  sort,  with  plenty  of  blossom 
buds  on  the  strongest  leading  shoots.  Mind,  this  is  the  grand  secret  of  the 
whole  business.  A practical  gardener  may  take  these  from  the  green-house, 
or  even  cold-frame,  into  75  degrees  of  heat  at  once  ; but  those  not  conversant 
with  the  treatment  of  plants  would  soon  kill  any  plant  by  such  a sudden 
transition.  From  the  middle  of  February'  to  the  end  of  March  is  the  best 
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time  to  take  the  plants  into  the  stove.  Pinch  off  all  the  leading  buds  on  the 
lateral  shoots,  but  not  on  the  leading  shoots.  As  soon  as  the  flower  expands, 
extract  the  anthers  from  the  intended  female  parent ; and  next  day,  or  as  soon 
as  you  perceive  the  pistils  getting  moist,  apply  the  pollen  ; at  the  same  lime 
making  two  or  three  slits  in  the  whole  len^h  of  the  corolla,  to  let  out  the 
sweet  secretion  often  lodging  on  the  germen.  See  that  the  decaying  corolla 
does  not  damp  off  the  style,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  till  it  dries  of  itself. 
As  soon  as  you  perceive  the  germen  swelling,  stop  the  leading  shoots.  Apply 
all  safe  stimulants  till  the  seeds  are  ripe,  but  do  not  let  the  plant  expend  its 
energies  in  the  production  of  young  wood.  Pinch  off  every  bud  as  it  offers 
to  expand.  Keep  the  plant  or  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  all  the  time, 
and  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe.  Seedlings  produced  in  the  green-house 
will  not  be  near  so  vigorous  as  those  in  the  stove  ; and  their  being  originated 
in  heat  does  not  alter  their  hardiness  in  the  least.  — D.  Beaton.  Kingtbuty, 
Jan.  16.  1839. 

The  Manchester  gigantic  White  Celery,  and  the  targe  new  Purple  Russian 
Celery.  (Vol.  XIV.  p.J639.) — The  former  may  be  procureil  at  most  of  the  large 
seed  shops ; but  of  the  latter  I know  nothing.  1 believe,  however,  that  I can 
inform  your  correspondent  of  a sort  of  celery  superior  to  the  Manchester,  both 
in  point  of  size  and  flavour.  It  is  a variety  raised  by  Mr.  Seymour,  gardener,- 
Carlton  Hall,  near  Snaith,  Yorkshire,  atout  the  year  1830.  It  has  been 
grown  by  him  to  6 lb.  weight  each  head ; and  a few  plants  received  by  Mr. 
James  Kingston,  gardener  to  Philip  Saltmarsh,  Esq.,  of  Saltmarsh  Hall,  near 
Howden,  Yorkshire,  from  Mr.  Seymour,  weighed  131b.  a head  after  the  soil 
and  decayed  leaves  had  been  taken  off,  and  was  5 ft.  high.  Their  stalks  were 
exhibited  at  the  Doncaster  Horticultural  Show,  where  they  were  much  ad- 
mired. I have  seen  this  celery  grown  very  large  in  the  gardens  of  the  Countess 
of  Bridgewater,  at  Ashridge,  by  Mr.  James  Seymour,  the  gardener  there.  It 
has  been  grown  by  the  side  of,  and  has  received  the  same  treatment  as,  Bailey’s 
gigantic  Manchester,  and  other  sorts,  but  was  superior  to  them  in  weight, 
solidity,  and  flavour.  Mr.  James  Seymour  has  informed  me  of  the  weight  of 
some  roots  dug  up  at  Ashridge  this  season.  One,  on  Nov.  4.,  weighed  2 lb., 
and  was  1 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  10  in.  in  circumference,  ready  for  the  table; 
one,  Nov.  15.,  which  weighed  51b.,  was  3 ft.  2 in.  high,  and  13  in.  in  circum- 
ference. One  of  Seymour’s  superb  white  celery,  which  weighed  4 lb.,  was 
3 ft.  2 in.  in  height,  and  1 1 in.  in  circumference.  These  last  were  weighed 
afler  the  soil  and  outside  leaves  bad  been  taken  off. 

Having  grown  this  celery  myself,  I can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  being 
superior  to  any  other  sort  I have  seen.  I believe  the  seed  of  the  red  celery 
is  to  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Brown,  nurserymen,  Slough,  and  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  London  ; the  white  is  not  to  be  had.  — Henry  C.  Ogle.  Dec. 
29.  18.38. 


Art.  IV.  Obituary. 

Died,  Dec.  22.,  Mr.  George  Penny,  A.L.S.,  late  partner  with  Mr.  William 
Young  of  the  Milford  Nursery.  Mr.  Penny  was  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  practical  botanists  and  propagators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  He 
particularly  excelled  in  a knowledge  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  his  articles 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Herbaeeous 
Plants  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  which  was  prepared  by  him,  abundantly  prove. 
He  had  been  slightly  indisposed  for  three  or  four  months  previous  to  his 
death,  and  at  last  dropsical  symptoms  appeared.  His  sufferings  during  the 
last  two  days  were  very  great ; but  death  at  length  released  him. — Henry  Allen. 
Milford  Nursery,  Jan.  2.  1839. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notes  taken  from  the  Narrative  of  a Horticultural  Journey 
in  Greece,  during  the  Summer  of  1837.  By  Eugene  Achille 
Baumann,  of  the  Bollwyller  Nursery. 

I KNOW  not  whether  a short  account  of  the  present  state  of  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture  in  Greece  might  not  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  It  is  true  that  this  country  is  dail}'  visited  by  tra- 
vellers, your  countrymen  in  particular,  who,  in  their  narratives, 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  mine,  introduce  everything  worthy 
of  notice ; but  this  celebrated  country  presents  so  many  curiosi- 
ties of  all  sorts,  that  horticulture,  the  subject  which  particularly 
interests  me,  and  which  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  could  never 
have  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  any  one  having  a dif- 
ferent mission  from  mine. 

After  having  visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy,  where  I found 
many  things  to  interest  me,  I arrived  at  Trieste  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  regretting  much  to  be  obliged  to  leave  that  fine  country. 
At  Trieste,  however,  I received  the  necessary  instructions  from 
my  friends  for  undertaking  a still  longer  journey.  I was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens  in  Greece.  The  object  of  my  journey  was  to 
open  some  commercial  negotiations  with  the  amateurs  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  with  those  persons  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment who  might  be  favourable  to  an  enterprise  of  this  sort.  A 
new  country,  or,  rather,  one  rising  out  of  total  ruin,  like  Greece, 
presents  many  fair  chances  : for,  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
as  well  as  of  forest  trees,  is  very  soon  felt  in  a country  so  situ- 
ated. What  particularly  induced  my  family  to  this  step  was, 
that  for  several  years  past  we  had  been  sending  ornamental  and 
fruit  trees  to  a considerable  amount  to  the  Greek  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  plantations  of  King  Otho. 

I embarked  about  the  middle  of  May,  1837.  Findinga  favour- 
able opportunity  for  extending  my  journey  to  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  I went  direct  to  Smyrna*;  thence  I went  by 
land  to  Brussa  and  Scutari,  and  arrived  in  Greece,  after  a stay 

* I proceeded  to  Smyrna,  touching  at  Ancona,  Corfu,  Patras,  and  Athens, 
and  reached  Smyrna  by  Syra  and  Scio. 
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of  some  weeks  in  Constantinople,  and  a quarantine  of  twenty- 
four  days  in  the  Isle  of  Syra. 

I arrived  in  Greece  about  the  end  of  July.  What  a differ- 
ence between  the  coasts  of  Attica  or  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  those 
which  I had  just  passed ! The  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  of  the  Dardanelles  are  filled  with  gardens,  which 
present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a vigorous  vegetation,  as  varied 
as  the  nations  which  inhabit  them.  Those  of  modern  Greece 
were  naked  under  the  burning  July  sun ; the  little  vegetation 
which  had  flourished  there  had  been  completely  withered  up; 
and  before  I perceived  some  signs  of  habitation,  I thought  I was 
landing  on  a rock  abandoned  at  pnce  by  man  and  nature.  I saw 
nothing  above  the  surface  but  some  remains  of  the  gigantic  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

I landed  at  the  Piraeeus,  and  proceeded,  soon  after  landing,  to 
Athens.  The  road  which  led  to  the  city  was  new ; on  the  right 
and  left  were  planted,  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
plane  trees,  poplars,  alders,  and  some  walnut  trees.  It  was  rather 
difficult  to  distinguish  these  trees  at  first,  as  they  were  generally 
in  bad  condition,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  imperfect  heads 
was  without  foliage. 

The  road  also  passes  through  a forest  of  olive  trees ; it  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  useful  to  the  inha- 
bitants, that  has  not  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  stolid  ferocity 
of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  This  forest  made  no  better  im- 
pression on  my  imagination  than  the  first  aspect  of  the  country. 
Those  who  have  seen  forests  of  olive  trees  know  that  their  livid 
hue  entirely  changes  the  character  of  the  landscape. 

I arrived  at  Athens ; and  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  sight, 
that  delighted  me,  was,  not  so  much  the  imposing  aspect  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  as  the  finding  of  a 
date  tree,  nearly  50  ft.  high,  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  Via 
d’Hermes.  This  date  tree  had  continued  to  grow,  and  had  not 
been  injured  by  any  one ; besides  this  specimen,  I saw  five  or  six 
others  in  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  also  several  cypresses, 
but  these  were  all. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Athens,  for  a celebrated  city,  pre- 
sents but  a denuded  aspect ; this  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  some 
places,  situated  at  a little  distance  from  the  city,  such  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Marupi,  that  of  Kephyssia,  Angello-Kibi,  &c.  In  these 
places  we  meet  with  a tolerably  vigorous  vegetation.  At  Ke- 
physsia several  foreign  ambassadors  have  country  houses ; the 
Russian  ambassador  particularly  has  a large  establishment ; and 
there  is  there  a magnificent  group  of  plane  trees  (Platanus  orien- 
talis),  planted,  no  doubt,  by  some  Turk.  There  are  also  a con-^ 
siderable  number  of  mulberry  trees,  some  fruit  trees,  pear,  apple, 
and  plum  trees.  Close  by  is  a very  old  plantation  of  olive  trees ; 
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ind  in  the  neighbourhood  flows  a small  rivulet,  the  banks  of 
which  are  adorned  by  a very  vigorous  vegetation  of  Zaurus  no- 
bilis,  M^rtus  communis,  ^itex  l4'gnus  castus,  Ceratbnia  i^liqua, 
il/elia  Azederach,  several  rhamnuses,  &c.  These  trees,  both  large 
and  small,  are  every  where  alternately  intertwined  with  vines  and 
Fitex  ^'gnus  castus ; and,  where  the  moisture  does  not  reach, 
an  immense  number  of  myrtles  grow.  Pistacia  Zentiscus  also 
grows  there  profusely ; in  short,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
great  variety  of  brilliant  foliage  which  abounds  there.  The 
Cerium  Oleander  is  particularly  beautiful ; it  towers  above  the 
other  shrubs  which  surround  it,  and  presents  a flourishing  bou- 
quet throughout  the  year. 

These  villages  were  formerly  places  of  rural  retreat  for  the 
Turks,  as  they  are  now  for  the  Greeks.  1 found  every  where 
the  remains  of  Turkish  houses;  which  have  been  quite  destroyed, 
except  the  fountains,  which  are  always  shaded  by  some  fine 
planes,  or  horsechestnut  trees  (.J^'sculus  Hippoc^stanum).  I 
have  never  seen  these  trees  so  well  grown,  or  so  perfect,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  fountains  ; it  appears  as  if  Nature  herself 
chose  to  protect  and  shade  those  fountains  which  the  Turks  erect 
wherever  they  can  find  a spring ; and  near  each  is  inscribed  a 
passage  from  the  Koran,  which  invites  the  toil-worn  traveller  to 
come  and  quench  his  thirst. 

This  is  all  that  can  recall  an  idea  of  what  horticulture  was 
in  Attica,  before  the  war  against  the  Turks;  and  while  it  con- 
tinued nothing  could  be  done.  During  my  stay,  however,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that,  under  Bavarian  influence, 
the  Greek  government  will  bring  the  horticulture  of  this  coun- 
try to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  Before  the  death  of  Capo 
d’lstrias,  a nursery  had  been  formed  near  Nauplia,  which  was 
then  the  capital ; but  this  nursery  is  now  neglected.  I saw  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit  trees  which  were  sent  to  it  from  our 
nurseries  at  Bollwyller,  either  dying  or  already  dead,  although 
but  recently  neglected.  At  Athens,  a new  nursery  had  been 
made,  and,  while  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  on  it,  the 
former  was  abandoned  to  neglect,  and  finally  given  up. 

The  Athenian  nursery  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fraas  of 
Wurzburg,  a young  man  who  devotes  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  labours  and  cares  which  his  charge  naturally  brings  along 
with  it.  The  place  which  it  occupies  was  formerly  the  garden 
of  a Turkish  proprietor,  but  the  king  bought  one  part  of  it, 
and  the  government  the  other. 

Hitherto  only  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  were  most  wanted  in 
the  country  have  been  planted  in  the  government  part  of  this 
garden.  In  the  part  belonging  to  the  king,  such  culinary  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  as  the  country  does  not  produce  natui'ally ; 
such  as  cabbages,  asparagus,  salads,  peas,  kidneybeans,  &c. 
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A great  number  of  fruit  trees  have  also  been  planted,  which 
grow  well ; some  plum  and  pear  trees  were  there  previously,  as 
well  as  some  vine  stocks,  and  mulberry  and  pomegranate  trees. 
Fig  trees  were  plentiful. 

Of  ornamental  plants,  Dr.  Fraas  had  planted  a certain  num- 
ber of  dahlias,  which  I brought  from  Trieste  and  left  at  Athens, 
on  my  first  journey  there.  On  my  return,  after  a very  short 
periotl  of  time  (two  months),  I found  all  these  plants  grown  and 
in  beautiful  bloom ; besides  this,  I saw  a fine  collection  of  annual 
plants,  which  grow  there  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  vigour. 

We  may  rationally  conclude  that  the  country  has  not  always 
been  so  bare  of  vegetation  as  it  is  at  present : the  soil  is  very 
fruitful  and  good  in  the  plains ; though  less  so  on  the  elevations 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  generally  calcareous.  The  best  proof 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is,  that  Dr.  Fraas  having  had  a num- 
ber 6f  mulberry  trees  transplanted,  the  stems  of  which  were  ge- 
nerally more  than  a foot  in  diameter,  they  all,  without  a single 
exception,  continued  to  grow.  The  year  after  their  transplant- 
ation the  heads  were  a little  cut,  and  in  a few  months  after- 
wards, they  formed  new  ones,  which  exceeded  the  old  ones  in 
strength,  size,  and  thickness. 

The  Athenian  nursery  is  situated  in  the  forest  of  olive  trees 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  at  about  half  a league 
from  Athens,  on  the  road  which  leads  from  that  city  to  Eleusis. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  military  commander  has  had 
the  soil  prepared,  where  the  olives  are  planted  regularly,  and 
cultivated  for  the  advantage  of  the  Bavarian  garrison;  peas, 
kidneybeans,  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,  are  raised  here  very  sucr 
cessfully.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  king’s  garden,  can  be  easily 
watered  by  a conduit,  which  proceeds  from  the  city.  Watering 
is  very  necessary,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  an  almost  total 
want  of  vegetation  in  so  warm  a climate ; at  Athens  particularly, 
since  this  rivulet,  if  I may  so  call  it,  is  the  only  one  which  sup- 
plies water  during  the  whole  year.  We  read  in  ancient  history, 
and  see  in  many  modern  maps,  several  rivers  marked  near 
Athens.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  we  are  told 
in  history,  a small  part  of  his  cavalry  was  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  water  of  the  Cephisus ; at  present  its  bed  is  very  percep- 
tible, but  I never  saw  a drop  of  water  in  it.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  several  other  dried  up  beds  of  rivers  are  also 
pointed  out. 

The  resident  plenipotentiary  of  Austria,  M.  le  Chevalier 
Prokesh  von  Osten,  has  also  formed  a garden  in  the  English 
style.  He  planted  chestnut  trees,  Catalpa  ^nwg^cfolia,  acacias 
of  different  sorts,  some  of  which  have  grown,  but  many  have 
perished.  Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  who  arranged  the  plan  of 
this  garden,  advised  him  to  plant  at  first  en  masse,  all  the  trees 
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that  would  grow  rapidly  during  the  rainy  season,  to  procure,  at 
least,  some  shelter  for  trees  of  a better  quality.  He  did  so, 
and,  as  far  as  I could  observe,  he  will  derive  advantage  from 
it.  The  poplar  grows  with  astonishing  rapidit}’,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  drought.  Pinus  Pinea  and  P.  maritima,  which 
grow  everywhere  on  these  shores,  would  also  be  ornaments 
to  these  gardens,  as  their  forms  are  agreeable ; and  the  other 
species  of  Coniferae,  cultivated  in  our  plantations,  do  not  thrive 
so  well  here  as  these  two  species. 

An  Italian  landed  proprietor  has  also  formed  a garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens.  I observed  with  pleasure  the  rapid 
growth  of  a great  number  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  apple  and  pear 
trees,  which  he  had  planted ; many  of  them  were  loaded  with 
knit.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  date  stones,  sown  in 
the  open  air,  have  come  up  and  grown  admirably,  in  this  gentle- 
man’s garden,  as  well  as  in  the  king’s  garden. 

Before  my  departure,  M.  Lang  of  Darmstadt,  a very  able 
architect,  was  commissioned  to  make  a plan  of  a private  garden, 
which  was  to  be  formed  near  the  new  royal  palace,  the  building 
of  which  was  proceeding  rapidly.  A public  garden,  in  the  Eng- 
lish taste,  was  to  be  joined  to  the  former,  to  surround  it,  and  be 
a place  of  resort  for  the  population  of  Athens. 

The  new  palace  will  be  magniflcent  and  very  large.  The 
beautiful  marble  of  Pentelicus  is  almost  the  only  material  used  in 
its  construction. 

M.  Lang  decided  immediately  on  the  Italian  style  for  the 
king’s  private  flower-garden,  marking  on  the  plan  the  place  for  a 
good  number  of  paljn  trees,  and  groups  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
oleander  trees.  The  whole  to  be  divided  into  compartments  by 
low  walls,  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  &c.,  of  marble,  which 
they  expected  to  find  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monuments.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  whole  is  finished,  I shall  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  plans  and  elevations,  and  I shall  then  have 
much  pleasure  in  transmitting  them  to  you. 

I think  Greece:  is  a country  in  which  a garden  well  planted  and 
executed  would  have  a magical  effect  All  sorts  of  trees  might 
be  used  in  the  arrangement.  I even  think  a great  number  of 
South  American  trees  would  thrive.  What  could  we  not  effect 
by  uniting  the  passifloras,  kennedyas,  and  the  superb  and  light 
acacias  of  New  Holland,  with  groups  of  oleander,  myrtle,  and 
Laurus  nobilis,  crowned  by  magnificent  date  trees,  evergreen  oaks, 
.4cacia  Julibrtssin,  Cupressus  pyrainidalis  and  horizontalis,  and 
orange  and  lemon  trees  ! All  these  would  thrive ; and  the  Greeks 
would  be  happy  in  being  able  to  enjoy  their  gardens  all  the  year 
round,  while  we  are  obliged  to  witness  five  or  six  changes  an- 
nually, every  one  more  disagreeable  than  the  other. 

Add  to  this  the  magnificent  and  imposing  views  of  the  sea,  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  of  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  of  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  of  Adrian,  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  &c.,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  the  beauty  that  might 
be  given  to  an  Athenian  garden* 

1 shall  not  forget  to  communicate  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  some 
particulars  as  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  that  interests  us. 

Their  culinary  vegetables  consist  generally  of  young  pump- 
kins, not  fully  grown,  Cucurbita  Lagenaria?,  with  other  species 
and  varieties ; the  fruit  and  seeds  of  /^biscus  esculcntiis  are  used 
exactly  as  peas  and  kidney  beans  are  here.  Their  taste  is  rather 
sour  and  very  refreshing;  tomatoes  (Solanum  Lycopersicum)  are 
used  all  over  the  country  in  almost  every  dish,  Cicer  ariethium 
is  eaten  by  the  common  people,  who  generally  carry  some  of 
these  plants  in  their  hands,  eating  the  seeds  without  any  prepa- 
ration. Cucurbita  Citrullns,  the  water  melon,  is  brought  in  im- 
mense quantities  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
people  eat  them  greedily ; they  are  very  good  and  refreshing,  but 
somewhat  dangerous.  Several  other  kinds  of  melons  are  also 
brought  from  the  islands,  some  of  them  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 
The  flail  is  not  used  for  threshing  out  the  corn  in  Greece.  In 
every  village  there  are  round  paved  places,  where  the  inhabitants 
spread  out  their  corn,  and  have  it  trodden  out  by  horses.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Bavarians  in  this  country,  an  officer  ordered  seve- 
ral flails  to  be  made,  with  the  intention  of  teaching  the  Greeks 
their  use ; and  some  soldiers  were  set  to  work  with  them  for  this 
purpose.  The  Greeks,  of  course,  approved  of  the  new  way  for 
them  ; “ but  why  should  we  tire  ourselves,”  said  they,  “ when  our 
horses  can  do  it  as  well  with  their  feet?” 

That  awkwardness,  or  idleness,  which  is  perceptible  on  many 
occasions,  struck  me  particularly  on  seeing  them  digging  or 
trenching  the  ground.  It  is  extraordinary  how  men  in  this 
warm  climate  can  remain  bent,  and  sitting  on  the  calves  of  their 
legs,  or,  rather,  doubled  on  their  legs,  for  hours  together,  and  not 
upright,  as  every  where  else,  working  with  implements  which 
never  have  longer  handles  than  from  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in. 

The  climate  of  Greece  being  so  favourable  for  the  vine,  ac- 
counts for  the  country  also  abounding  in  wine.  We  must  not, 
however,  expect  to  see  the  vine  cultivated  regularly  ; the  stocks 
are  planted,  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  they  are  thought  of 
no  more  till  the  time  of  the  vintage.  Those  wines  which  come 
from  the  islands  are  very  good  and  light;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  made  on  the  continent,  for  want  of  cellars  and  reser- 
voirs for  keeping  them  in,  are  always  mixed  with  resin  or  gyp- 
sum. The  taste  produced  by  this  mixture  is  at  first  extremely 
disagreeable,  particularly  when  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  is 
used.  I soon  got  accustomed  to  the  mixture  of  resin,  which 
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seems  at  first  to  be  turpentine.  The  latter  custom,  in  this  warm 
climate,  is  a very  good  means  of  promoting  digestion. 

This  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  notes  which  I wrote  during 
my  stay  in  this  country.  I can,  if  you  wish  it,  communicate 
other  matters  to  you,  perhaps  still  more  agreeable  than  these. 

Soho,  London,  September,  1838. 


Art.  II.  A Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultivators. 
By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  London. 

No.  15.  Celery  and  Chrysanthemum  Leaf-Miners. 

The  leaves  of  plants  have  been  with  great  propriety  termed 
their  “ lungs,”  since,  being  the  principal  organs  of  respiration, 
and  contributing  to  the  growth  of  plants  by  their  powers  of 
absorption,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  health  and  vigour  of 
every  plant  depend  very  much  on  the  number  and  amplitude 
of  the  leaves.  Defoliation,  either  naturally  or  by  art  or  acci- 
dent, instantly  arrests  their  growth,  and  the  failure  or  diminished 
expansion  of  foliage  is  a “ certain  sign  of  debility.”  {J.  Main 
in  Brit.  Cyclop.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  580.)  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals and  man,  we  know,  by  sad  and  numberless  instances,  that 
derangement,  even  be  it  ever  so  slight,  in  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, produces  immediate  and  baneful  results  upon  the  system. 
And  we  may  readily  conceive,  that  when  the  entire  substance  of 
a leaf  has  been  eaten  by  a caterpillar,  or  its  parenchyma  de- 
voured by  a minute  larva,  which  has  the  instinct  to  leave  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  entire,  the  effect  is  the  same  ; inspiration 
and  respiration  are  prevented,  and  the  plant  gradually  sickens, 
unless,  indeed,  it  has  power  to  throw  out  fresh  leaves. 

The  mining  of  leaves  by  caterpillars  must  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  readers,  who  may  have  noticed  on  the  leaves 
of  many  plants,  as  the  rose,  sweet  briar,  bramble,  primrose,  al- 
der, vine,  &c.,  various  slender  tortuous  lines  gradually  becoming 
wider,  running  in  all  directions,  distinguished  by  their  brown 
withered  colour.  These,  to  the  incurious  observer,  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  withered  parts  of  the  leaf,  produced  by 
some  atmospheric  action,  which  he  terms  blight.  They  are, 
however,  the  tracks  of  minute  caterpillars  which  reside  within 
the  leaf,  and  which  feed  upon  the  parenchyma,  often  under- 
going their  transformation  to  pupae  within  the  leaf,  out  of  which 
they  protrude  themselves  previously  to  assuming  the  perfect  state, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  short  spines  on  the  dorsal  segments  of 
the  abdomen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rose  moths,  described  in  a 
previous  article.  In  other  species,  the  larvae,  when  full-fed, 
quit  the  leaf,  and  descend  into  the  earth,  where  they  become 
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pupae.  Many  of  the  perfect  insects  produced  from  these  leaf- 
miners  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  lepidopterous  insects ; 
their  wings,  of  tiny  size,  being  ornamented  with  patches  of  gold 
and  silver.  Besides  which,  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
parasites  equally  beautiful  with  themselves ; so  that  the  investi- 
gation of  leaves  infested  with  miners  will  amply  repay  the  time 
bestowed  on  their  examination. 

But  the  instances  of  leaf-mining  which  are  the  more  imme- 
diate objects  of  this  article,  are  far  more  detrimental  than  those 
of  the  rose-leaf-miner  and  some  others,  which  only  form  a 
slender  line  along  the  leaf ; inasmuch  as  the  entire  leaf,  or,  at 
least,  great  patches  of  its  surface,  are  consumed  and  withered ; 
and,  as  this  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
plants  can  throw  out  fresh  leaves  to  make  up  for  what  they 
have  lost. 

During  the  autumn  of  1837,  my  attention  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Lumsden,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety’s garden  at  Chiswick,  to  the  state  of  the  celery,  of  which 
the  leaves  had  to  a greatt  extent  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scalded  with  hot  water.  About  the  same  time  my  father  (who 
was  trying  some  experiments  in  order  to  grow  his  celery  of  the 
size  which  it  had  attained  in  the  garden  of  a friend,  who  had 
taken  the  prize  for  this  plant  for  several  years,  at  one  of  the 
provincial  horticultural  shows*,)  found  his  plants  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner:  and,  during  the  past  autumn,  the  celery  in  the 
gardens  to  the  south  of  London  especially  has  suffered ; Mr. 
lx>udon  having  sent  me  specimens  received  from  Bromley, 
where  the  insect  was  injuring  all  the  celery  crops  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  had  done  so  for  two  or  three  years  past.  Of 
course,  the  blighted  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  attributed,  either 


to  the  strong  wind,  or  the  cold  spring,  or  the  hot  sun  having 
scorched  the  plants,  while  in  a wet  state,  from  a shower  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  I have  endeavoured,  \njig.  21.  a ands,  to  give 


• One  stick  of  this  gentleman’s  celery  was  sufficiently  large,  with  cold 
meat,  to  sup  twelve  of  his  friends. 
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the  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  which  various  parts  are  destroyed, 
by  shading  the  shriveled  part ; but  it  is  difficult,  without  the 
assistance  of  colour,  to  convey  the  real  appearance  of  the  leaf. 

On  examining  the  leaves,  and  opening  part  of  the  withered 
portion  of  the  leaf  (^.21.  b:  a,  withered  part  of  a leaf;  b, 
portion  of  the  withered  part  raised  up,  to  show  the  state  of 
the  interior,  c),  the  interior  was  found  to  be  quite  destitute 
of  pulp,  and  to  contain  one  or  several  small  green  grubs  of  a 
dipterous  insect,  which  had  eaten  ail  the  interior  parenchyma, 
leaving  only  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  entire,  but  very  thin. 
1 found  as  many  as  three,  four,  or  even  hve,  in  a single  leaf,  in 
which  case  I noticed  that  they  were  occasionally  of  different 
sizes.  The  appearance  of  these  larvae  under  a magnifying  glass 
{Jig.  21.  c)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  onion  fly,  and  many 
other  dipterous  larvae  belonging  to  the  herbivorous  species  of 
itfuscidae ; but  the  colour  is  delicate  green,  the  sides  of  the 
body  very  transparent  and  glassy,  and  the  alimentary  canal  per- 
ceivable down  the  back  by  its  dark  colour ; the  head  and  anterior 
segments  of  the  body  are  gradually  attenuated,  and  terminate  in 
a point  When  these  larvae  are  fully  grown,  they  quit  the  leaves 
and  descend  into  the  ground,  where  they  gradually  shortly 
afterwards  appear  to  lose  all  vitality,  their  form  becoming  shorter 
and  oval,  with  the  segments  distinct,  and  terminated  at  each  end 
by  two  obtuse  points  (_/^.  21.:  d,  natural  size;  d,  magnified). 
The  outer  skin  of  the  larva  is  not  cast  off,  but  becomes  a 
hardened  pellicle,  within  which  the  real  pupa  is  not  to  be  found. 
In  this  state  the  insect  remains  buried  in  the  ground  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  warmth  gives  birth  to  the  imago, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  species  of  two-winged 
flies;  which,  after  throwing  off  its  pupa  skin,  and  bursting 
through  the  hardened  pellicle  of  the  larva,  crawls  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  then  takes  flight.  It  belongs  to  the 


Order,  Diptera  Lintueut. 

Tribe,  .Wyodiiriae  Rob.  Desvoidy.  (Family,  Jl/iiscidm  Leach.) 

Subramity,  Tephritides. 

Genus.  Tephritis  Latreille.  Trypeta  Mcigen. 

Subgenus,  Euleia  Walker  (from  the  smoothness  of  the  body). 

Species,  Tephritis  (Euleia)  onopdrdinis  Fabriciut. 

Syn.,  Tephritis  centaur^  Fabr.  Meigen.  {Fig.  2 1.  E,  natural  size ; Fig.  22.  F, 
magnified. 
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Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultivators. 


The  general  colour  of  the  body  varies  from  rusty  brown  to 
shining  black;  the  head  buff,  with  black  hairs;  the  legs  and 
halteres  yellow ; the  thorax  with  long  black  lateral  hairs ; the 
wings  black,  with  numerous  limpid  spots  of  various  forms  and 
sizes ; the  scutellum  often  paler  rusty  coloured.  In  some  spe- 
cimens dark  markings  of  the  wings  are  varied  with  paler  fulvous, 
presenting  a still  more  beautiful  appearance.  The  under  side 
of  the  body  is  paler  yellow.  The  abdomen  and  thorax  are 
highly  polished.  It  is  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  being  about  one  third  of  an  inch. 

The  motions  of  this  fly.  are  very  peculiar,  seated  upon  a leaf 
in  the  sunshine,  their  wings  are  carried  partially  extended,  and 
-at  the  same  time  partially  elevated ; and  they  have  a sideling 
kind  of  motion,  which  they  possess  in  common  with  but  few 
other  Diptera.  I have  generally  found  them  in  the  perfect  state 
basking  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  laurel.  Fabricius  and  Mac- 
quart  say  they  frequent  the  thistle.  Fallen  is  silent  as  to  their 
habits.  From  the  specific  names  which  have  been  given  to 
them,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  were  attached  to  the 
Onopordum  and  Centaurea;  but  such  I do  not  apprehend  to 
be  the  case,  as  we  generally  And  that,  if  a species  attached  to  a 
particular  plant  is  compelled  to  resort  to  another  plant  for  food, 
it  is  generally  of  the  same  natural  order  as  its  real  food.  I have 
found  these  flies  throughout  the  summer,  and,  from  what  I have 
observed  above,  as  to  the  discovery  of  different-sized  larvae  on 
the  same  leaf,  I have  no  doubt  that,  like  the  house-fly,  there  is 
a succession  of  generations  throughout  the  year.  I have,  for 
instance,  found  seedling  celery  in  pots  attacked  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  I presume  that  these  individuals  arrive,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  at  the  perfect  state,  and  that  their 
progeny  continue  to  increase  without  any  regularity  in  the 
period  of  the  broods.  The  extermination  of  the  insect  must  be 
looked  to  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  withering  of  the 
leaves.  To  destroy  the  perfect  fly  seems  impracticable;  al- 
though, perhaps,  hanging  lines  of  string  covered  with  bird- 
lime, over  the  rows  of  celery,  might  be  attended  with  success. 
The  plucking  off  of  the  infested  leaves,  or  the  crushing  of  the 
larva  with  the  hand,  without  destroying  the  leaf,  is  recommended 
by  Major,  and  appears  very  likely  to  be  successful,  if  adopted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  as  the  destruction  of  one  grub  at 
that  period  will  not  only  prevent  the  production  of  a numerous 
progeny,  but  will  also  insure  the  better  growth  of  the  yet  ten- 
der plant. 

The  other  species  of  leaf-miner,  proposed  to  be  noticed  in 
this  article,  attacks  the  chysanthemum,  and  has  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ingpen,  the  description  of 
whose  admirably  kept  garden  has  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
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your  late  articles.  This  gentleman  forwarded  to  me  leaves  of 
chrysanthemums  during  the  past  summer,  of  which  patches 
were  dried  up,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  celery  leaves ; 
the  larva  which  produced  the  mischief  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tephritis  onopordinis,  and  it  underwent  its  changes  in  a similar 
manner,  so  as  to  render  a detailed  description  unnecessary. 
Whilst  feeding,  I observed,  through  the  transparent  surface  of 
the  leaf,  that  it  used  the  two  bent  hooks  or  mandibles,  which  it 
has  the  power  to  retract  within  or  protrude  from  the  mouth, 
like  a pair  of  scrapers,  or  rather  like  the  instrument  known  to  en- 
tomologists under  the  name  of  the  digger.  By  this  action  the 
parenchyma  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  brought  into  a state  to 
pass  into  the  mouth  of  the  larva  without  difficulty. 

The  perfect  insect  appeared  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  prettily  marked,  but 
is  not  so  elegant  a fly  as  the  other.  It  belongs  to  the 

Genus,  Tephritis. 

Subgenus,  Acidia?  Rob.  Detvoidy  and  Walker. 

Species,  Tephritis  (Acidia?)  artemisise  Fabr.  (Fig.  22.  o,  magnified.) 
Presumed  varieties : Trypeta  artemisiae,  alternata,  continua,  intermissa,  and 
abrdtani,  Meigen.  (Walker  in  Entomological  Magazine,  No.  xi.  p.  84.) 

It  is  of  a pale  yellowish  buff  colour,  with  a few  black  hairs, 
especially  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax ; the  wings  are  limpid,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  yellowish,  having  several  black  spots  of 
various  shape  and  size,  forming  three  uninterrupted  bands  across 
the  wings. 

The  modes  suggested  for  the  destruction  of  the  preceding 
species  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present. 

In  the  magnified  figures,  one  wing  is  represented  unspotted, 
in  order  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  veins. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Employment  of  Arnott’s  Stove  for  healing  Green- 
houses. By  T.  Rivebs,  Jun. 

Having  recently  built  a new  green-house,  and  feeling  un- 
willing to  incur  the  expense  of  fixing  a hot-water  apparatus,  yet 
anxious  to  spare  the  great  expenditure  of  fuel,  occasioned  by 
brisk  flues,  my  attention  was  turned  to  Arnott’s  stoves  as  a 
medium.  Accordingly,  early  in  last  December,  I procured 
from  Cottam  and  Hallen,  one  of  their  18  in.  stoves,  which  is  now, 
and  has  been  since  then,  in  constant  operation.  My  new  house  is 
60  ft.  long,  by  12  ft.  wide,  with  a span  roof;  the  stove  is  placed  at 
one  end,  within  a few  feet  of  the  door.  To  explain  why  I had  it 
placed  at  the  end,  rather  than  in  the  centre,  let  me  here  say  that, 
fieeling  rather  sceptical  as  to  its  efficacy  in  engendering  sufficient 
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heat,  I had  built  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  house  a common 
brick  flue,  20 ft.  in  length,  in  case  of  exigency.  I will  now  give 
the  result  of  my  observations. 

During  the  frost  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  hour’s  heating  of  the  flue  in  the  evening  with 
brushwood,  the  thermometer  was  kept  up  to  50°,  and,  of  course, 
the  frost  completely  excluded.  Still,  wishing  to  ascertain  with 
greater  exactitude  the  capabilities  of  Arnolt’s  stove,  I have  had, 
during  the  sharp  wind  frost  of  to-day,  nearly  SO  ft.  of  the  house 
ne.xt  the  stove  partitioned  off  by  mats,  so  as  to  give  me  a small 
green-house,  30  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  this 
house,  then,  has  the  stove  given  all  day,  with  a moderate  fire, 
and  the  consumption  of  not  quite  a peck  of  coke,  from  50°  to 
60°  of  heat.  To  take  off' the  arid  and  rather  harsh  nature  of  this 
heat,  I have  had  a zinc  pan  of  water,  2 in.  deep  and  18  in.  square, 
placed  on  the  stove;  the  evaporation  of  which  gives  all  the 
softness  and  moisture  that  can  be  wished  for. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  this  trial,  9 ft.  of  the  glass 
roof  out  of  15  ft.  has  been  covered  with  double  mats,  as  is  usual 
in  severe  frosts  with  ail  green-houses.  At  this  moment,  8 p.  m., 
the  thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  is  at  28°.  In  the  house  of 
the  before-mentioned  dimensions,  heated  by  Arnott’s  18-inch 
stove,  it  is  at  60°. 

I hope  I have  now  said  enough  to  convince  plant-growers, 
that  for  small  green-houses,  or  even  for  moderate-sized  ones, 
this  stove  will  eff'ectually  keep  out  frost,  which,  of  course,  with 
green-houses,  is  all  that  is  required.  For  plant  amateurs,  more 
particularly  those  who  do  not  keep  a regular  gardener,  it  is 
invaluable;  for  the  little  attendance  required  can  be  given  by  a 
maidservant.  No  overheating  can  take  place,  and  no  danger 
to  buildings  is  incurred ; and,  if  the  simple  prevention  is  taken, 
of  sprinkling  the  inside  of  the  stove,  when  it  is  cold,  with  water, 
to  lay  the  dust,  preparatory  to  cleaning  it  out,  not  the  least 
particle  of  dust  escapes.  This  is  a great  advantage,  as  all  other 
stoves  give  so  much  dust,  as  totally  to  unfit  them  for  the  inside 
of  plant-houses.  To  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  green-house 
plants,  this  stove  is  indeed  a boon,  for  what  numbers  of  lovers 
of  green-house  plants  have  been  deterred  from  undertaking 
their  cultivation,  owing  to  the  daily  and  nightly  care  required 
during  frost,  to  keep  brick  flues  regularly  heated ; and  some- 
times, owing  to  the  great  expense  of  fuel,  and  the  calculation 
that  the  frost  would  not  be  severe,  a fire  has  not  been  lighted 
some  nights  at  the  end  of  winter,  and  then  all  the  previous  care 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  admission  of  frost  to  the  plants.  Now, 
with  Arnott’s  stoves,  any  pit  or  large  frame  may  be  made  frost- 
proof ; and,  as  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  so  trifling,  a fire  may 
be  lighted  every  night,  and  the  expense  not  felt.  Some  caution 
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is  required  in  purchasing  these  stoves.  I bought  two  of  an 
inferior  construction,  and  found  them  both  useless.  Fortu- 
nately, Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen  had  supplied  a neighbour 
witli  one  of  the  regular  construction  to  heat  his  servant’s  hall, 
a room  of  large  dimensions.  This  acted  so  admirably,  that  I 
immediately  procured  one  from  them ; the  effects  of  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  you,  to  register  in  your  legiti- 
mate pages. 

Savobridgeworth,  Jan,  7.  1839. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  the  Picea  Pinsapo,  a new  Species,  discovered 
in  Spain  by  M.  E.  Boissier,  in  1837.  Abridged  from  a Commu- 
nication in  the  “ Bibliothbque  Universelle  de  G6ndve,"  No.  26. 
(Fevrier,  1838),  by  Peter  Lawson  and  Son.  Communicated  by 
Charles  Lawson,  Esq. 

In  April,  1837,  M.  E.  Boissier  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting a collection  of  dried  specimens  from  Sierra  Bermeja, 
near  Estysona,  made  by  his  friend  M.  Hanseler  (who  had  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  indigenous  botany  of  the  district  of 
Malaga),  amongst  which  he  discovered  a branch  of  a Contfera, 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  which  struck  him.  On  farther  enquiry 
of  his  friend,  he  was  informed  that  the  tree  in  question  formed 
forests  in  the  higher  parts  of  Sierra  Bermeja ; that  it  was  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pinsapo  ; that  he  never  had  found 
it  in  fruit,  and  that  he  always  looked  upon  it  as  a variety  of 
A'bies  excelsa.  Being  at  Estysona  about  a fortnight  afterwards, 
M.  Boissier  determined  on  visiting  Sierra  Bermeja ; and,  after  tra- 
versing the  forests  of  P.  maritima  which  occupied  the  lower 
grounds  towards  the  sea,  he  first  observed  the  Pinsapo  at  an 
altitude  of  about  4,000  feet ; and,  after  looking  in  vain  both  on 
the  trees  and  on  the  ground  for  its  cones,  was  informed  by  a 
peasant  that  these  only  began  to  grow  in  the  end  of  spring,  and 
that  they  ripened  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 
He  also  heard  the  people  at  Ronda  talk  about  Pinsapo,  and  was 
told  that  great  forests  of  it  existed  in  the  higher  calcareous 
mountains  of  Sierra  de  la  Nieve,  between  Ronda  and  Malaga ; 
where  the  leafy  branches  are  much  used  in  decorating  rooms  on 
festive  occasions,  and  also  for  carrying  in  religious  processions, 
on  account  of  the  horizontal  ramification  of  the  branchlets  re- 
sembling small  crosses. 

M.  Boissier  returned  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Nieve,  accompanied 
by  M.  Hanseler  in  the  end  of  September  following,  and,  at  the 
height  of  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  first  observed  a 
few  trees  of  the  Pinsapo,  the  top  of  one  of  which  was  loaded 
with  cones,  the  appearance  and  habits  of  which  showed  that  the 
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tree  belonged  to  the  genus  Picea,  from  the  only  other  European 
species  of  which  (P,  pectin&ta),  its  other  characteristics  render  it 
essentially  different.  They  found  the  Pinsapo  abounding  in  all 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  particularly  on  the  northern 
exposures,  reaching  even  near  to  the  summits,  and  only  termi- 
nating where  the  snow  lies  at  least  from  four  to  five  months  in 
the  year.  [Hence  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  will 
prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  climate  of  Scotland. — Irons.'] 

M.  E.  Boissier  resolved  on  naming  his  discovery^Tbies  {Pice& 
Arb,  Brit.)  Pinsapo;  and  gives  the  following  distinctive  cha- 
racters between  it  and  the  P.  pectinata  or,  silver  fir. 

The  P.  Pins&po  forms  a tree,  averaging  when  fully  grown  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  height.  Its  branches  are  regularly  verticillate 
and  very  densely  clothed  with  laterals,  even  to  their  base,  those  to- 
wards the  ground,  when  standing  exposed,  being  scarcely  longer 
than  those  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  giving  to  its  general  appear- 
ance more  of  a cylindrical  than  a pyramidal  form.  The  bark 
is  darker-coloured  and  more  scaly  than  that  of  the  silver  fir. 
The  branchlets  are  also  much  more  numerous,  more  regularly  and 
horizontally  ramified,  or  cruciform,  as  before  noticed,  which  cha- 
racteristic is,  however,  less  marked  in  the  fruit-bearing  branches. 
The  leaves  are  extremely  short,  not  more  than  half  as  long  as 
those  of  P,  pectinata,  and  placed  at  right  angles,  regularly  over 
the  surface  of  the  branchlets,  giving  them  a cylindrical  (not  pec- 
tinate) form.  Farther,  they  are  very  stiff,  and  sharp-pointed ; 
and  they  are  never  channeled  like  those  of  the  silver  fir.  On 
the  lower  parts  of  the  tree,  and  where  least  exposed,  they  are 
nearly  flat,  with  a single  central  nerve  on  the  under  surface; 
whilst  on  the  upper,  and  especially  on  the  fruit-bearing  branches, 
they  are  shorter,  more  bristly,  and  of  a .somewhat  quadrangular 
form,  projecting  on  both  surfaces,  particularly  the  under  one, 
which  is  also  slightly  marked  by  two  furrows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  projecting  centre,  thus  forming  the  only  and  a very  super- 
ficial indication  of  the  two  silvery  lines  so  strikingly  marked  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  silver  fir. 

M.  Boissier  not  having  seen  the  plants  when  in  flower,  is  able 
to  say  little  on  that  subject,  only  the  male  catkins  are,  he  believes, 
terminal.  The  ripe  cones  are  sessile,  erect,  and  placed  in  great 
numbers  towards  the  extremity  of  the  top  branches  (probably  on 
the  wood  of  the  previous  year  ?).  Their  shape  is  ovate-oblong, 
terminating  abruptly  at  the  top,  often  with  a small  elevated  point. 
They  are  about  the  same  length  as,  but  thicker  in  proportion 
than,  those  of  the  P,  pectinata ; from  which  they  differ  materially 
in  the  bracteal  appendages  being  included  within,  not  exserted 
beyond,  the  scales,  as  in  that  species.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  seed  is  very  similar ; and  it  may  be  farther  stated,  that  the 
embryo  is  furnished  with  7 cotyledons. 
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The  wood  of  the  P.  Pinsapo  is  very  resinous,  and  resembles  in 
colour  and  structure  that  of  the  P.  pectindta. 

M.  Boissier  is  preparing  to  publish  a flora  of  those  parts  of 
Spain  to  which  his  botanical  researches  have  extended,  which 
will  contain  about  100  species  of  that  country  new  to  botanists, 
all  of  which  he  intends  to  figure ; and  among  these  the  P.  Pin- 
sapo will  be  included,  respecting  which,  however,  he  intends 
getting  more  minute  information  before  publishing;  and,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work,  gives,  among  others,  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  tree. 

A'bies  Pinsapo  — Foliis  super  ramos  cylindrice  dispositis,  5 — 3 
lineas  longis,  subteretibus,  apice  integris  ; strobilis  ovato-cylin- 
dricis;  squamis  bracteolaribus  inclusis,  carpellis  multo  breviori- 
bus.  (BibL  Univer.  de  Genmc,  tom.  xiii.  p.  406.) 

Leaves  disposed  around  the  branches,  from  three  to  five 
lines  long,  nearly  terete,  and  entire  at  the  apex ; cones  ovate- 
cylindric,  with  the  bracts  concealed  by  the  scales,  or  carpels,  and 
much  shorter  than  these  are. 

N. B.  The  feet  are  marked  in  the  preceding  as  in  the  original, 
and  consequently  are  according  to  French  measure? 

We  have  obtained  one  plant,  from  M.  Cels,  Paris,  of  the  P. 
Pinsapo,  a one  year’s  seedling,  which  is,  of  course,  too  small  to 
show  any  of  the  characteristics  of  this  highly  interesting  fir, 
which,  by  the  preceding  description,  appears  to  us  nearly  allied  to 
the  A.  cephalonica.  This,  however,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined. 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  23.  1839. 

P.S.  — Since  the  MS.  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  article 
was  sent  to  press,  we  have  received  the  following  information 
from  M.  Vilmorin : — 

The  Pinsapo  is  extremely  like  the  Picea  pectinata,  more 
especially  in  the  cone  and  seeds.  Must  we  call  it  a species,  or 
a variety  ? You  have  seen  that  M.  Boissier  assigns  to  it  several 
characters  very  distinctive.  What  makes  me  incline  towards  his 
opinion  is,  that,  in  coming  up,  the  seed  leaves  are  sensibly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  P.  pectinata.  There  are  one  or  two  more 
cotyledons  in  the  Pinsapo ; and  they  are  larger,  straighter,  and  less 
smooth,  than  in  the  Sapin  common  (P.  pectinata).  On  a speci- 
men that  I received,  in  a very  bad  state,  from  the  mountains  of 
Bonda,  only  one  small  branch  had  preserved  its  leaves ; and 
these  present  a decided  difference  between  the  Pinsapo  and  the 
common  silver  fir.  The  seeds  distributed  here  last  year,  by  M. 
Boissier,  have  produced  several  plants  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  at  Cels’s,  and  five  or  six  with  me.  — Vilmorin.  Paris, 
Feb.  2.  1839. 
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Art.  V.  Notices  of  the  Gardens  and  Nurseries  in  Lyons  and  its 

Neighbourhood.  From  the  “Annales  d’ Agriculture,  &c.,  deLyon,” 

for  1838. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Lyons  was 
founded  in  1761,  revived  in  1814,  and  reorganised  in  1837. 
About  this  time  the  Society  appointed  a committee  to  examine 
the  markets  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  Lyons,  and  also 
to  make  a tour  of  the  horticultural  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city.  Various  reports  of  the  produce  brought 
to  market  were  in  consequence,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  the 
Society,  and  medals  of  silver,  others  of  bronze,  and  also  “ la 
mention  honorable,”  awarded  to  the  most  successful  cultivators. 
These  awards  are  independent  of  those  given  at  the  periodical 
exhibitions  of  flowers  and  other  garden  produce,  held  several 
times  every  year  in  the  orangery  of  the  Botanic  Garden ; and 
they  are  also  independent  of  medals  given  for  having  gardens  in 
a good  state  of  cultivation,  &c.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
1838,  the  committee  commenced  making  the  tour  of  the  gardens 
and  nurseries : it  occupied  them  three  days,  and  the  Report 
which  they  made  to  the  Society  fills  21  pages  of  their  Annales. 
We  have  extracted  from  it  such  parts  as  we  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  British  gardener  ; mentioning  such  plants  as  it 
might  be  worth  the  while  of  any  one  having  a correspondent  at 
Lyons  to  endeavour  to  procure.  Exclusively,  however,  of  these 
plants,  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  spread  and  improvement 
of  gardening  will  have  pleasure  in  remarking  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  nurserymen  and  florists  which  has  taken  place  at 
Lyons  since  the  peace  of  1 8 1 5,  when,  we  believe,  there  was  only 
one  nursery,  that  of  M.  Scdy,  and  no  market-gardener  at  all. 
There  are  now  16  nurseries  and  florists’  gardens,  and  a market- 
gardener,  who  sends  mushrooms  to  market  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  sells  melons  to  the  amount  of  7000  fr.  in  a season.  To 
an  amateur  of  leisure,  we  would  suggest,  as  an  agreeable  and 
useful  way  of  passing  two  months,  to  go  to  Lyons,  examine  all 
the  gardens  which  are  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  order  such 
novelties  as  he  is  not  possessed  of,  or  as  he  thinks  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  gardening  world  in  England. 

Nursery  of  M.  Bourcier,  Proprietor  at  Francheville.  The  col- 
lection of  fruit  trees  is  extensive,  and  that  of  mulberries  still 
more  so.  The  Griotte  de  Monmorlot  cherry  was  considered  by 
the  committee  as  a new  and  fine  fruit. 

The  Nursety  of  M.  Bouchard  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains 
numerous  plant-houses. 

The  Garden  of  M.  Gariot  contains  a collection  of  rare  and 
curious  varieties  of  grapes.  Among  these  are  le  Chasselas  rose 
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de  Fontainebleau,  le  Bourdelas  noir,  and  le  Charge  Mulet,  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  of  their  berries.  Besides  the  above, 
and  a number  of  other  kinds  of  table  grapes,  there  is  a collection 
for  wine-making,  including  le  Tokai.  This  property,  which 
overlooks  the  fine  valley  of  Francheville,  has  been  improved 
from  a surface  of  flints  to  a soil  so  rich  as  to  grow  the  giant 
maize  to  the  height  of  three  metres.  (A  metre  is  about 
S9J  in.) 

Chapelle's  Agricsdtural  and  Horticultural  Establishment,  under 
the  direction  of  Gaillard,  nurseryman,  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  and  mulberries.  Of  the  latter, 
one  square  contains  50,000  plants,  and  the  total  number  of 
mulberries  (M.  alba)  is  between  400,000  and  500,000.  Exten- 
sive plant-houses  are  being  erected  for  the  culture  of  exotics. 

The  Nursery  of  M.  Martm-Burdin  occupied  the  committee  a 
whole  day  examining  its  green-houses,  stoves,  pits,  hot-beds, 
orangery,  and  open  ground.  A large  collection  of  dahlias  was 
now  in  flower,  and  the  fruit  trees  were  in  excellent  condition, 
except  the  peach,  which,  owing  to  the  late  spring,  has  not 
succeeded  well  anywhere.  There  is  here  a large  cmlection  of 
florist’s  flowers  of  every  kind,  such  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  chrysan- 
themums, paeonies,  &c.  In  the  stove,  Carmichaeh'a  australis 
was  in  fruit,  and  Arrachcha  esculents  Hook,  was  alive,  but  they 
had  not  ventured  to  place  it  in  the  open  air.  In  the  orangery 
was  a A^erium  atropurphreum,  esteemed  rare ; and,  in  the  open 
ground,  a hardy  variety  of  olive,  from  the  Crimea  [of  which  a 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  passed  the  winter  of 
1837-8  without  injury]. 

Nerard  ain^s  Nursery  and  Flower-Garden,  at  Vaise,  contains 
many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  besides  the  usual  florist’s  flowers 
and  border  plants,  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  pelargoniums, 
20  phloxes,  30  calceolarias,  Z.ilium  longiflbrum,  25  species  and 
varieties  of  Magnbh’a,  8 of  myrtle,  15  of  A^erium,  23  of  Ca- 
mellm,  15  of  J^hodod^ndron,  22  gooseberries,  25  honeysuckles, 
a great  many  fuchsias,  oranges,  roses,  &c.  Among  the  latter  are 
Madame  Lacene,  a rose  somewhat  resembling  that  called  the 
Roi  de  Rome ; le  The  Hamon,  a fine  rose ; Madame  Nerard,  a 
remarkably  large  and  fine  rose,  with  an  agreeable  smell ; and 
Madame  Hamon,  remarkable  for  its  flowers,  and  also  for  the 
acute  toothings  of  the  leaves.  A pyramidal  oak,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  bears  acorns  yearly;  but  the  plants  which  are 
raised  from  them  do  not  always  produce  pyramidal  heads,  manpr 
of  them  having  spreading  branches.  [This  is  as  we  expected  it 
would  be.  See  yiri.  jBi  jV.,  p.  731.]  Among  the  elms  are  tflmus 
pyramidalis  crispa,  U.  maculata  flava,  and  U.  macrophylla ; the 
latter  having  very  large  leaves.  SSzyphus  sativa,  covered  with 
fruit ; A'cer  oblongum,  which  stands  through  the  winter  in  the 
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open  air;  a fine  variety  of  Ferbena  tripliylla  [Alo^sia  citriodora], 
with  large  leaves,  and  the  smell  of  mint,  discovered  by  M.  Pascal 
Ortolez;  a willow-leaved  poplar,  received  from  Metz;  aSyringa 
resembling  Philadelphus  inodbrus,  but  with  a fragrance  like  that 
of  P.  communis;  many  seedling  Calycanthi,  which  have  not  yet 
flowered  ; a new  Phillyrea,  with  curled  leaves,  obtained  from 
seed  of  the  common  species ; a rosemary-leaved  myrtle,  from 
seed  of  the  common  species;  many  varieties  of  Ceanbthus  afri- 
canus,  raised  from  seed,  and  quite  hardy ; Negundo  alternifulia ; 
and  a seedling  Robin/a  Pseud-zicacia,  w ith  weeping  branches.  A 
tulip  tree,  with  flexuose  branches,  and  leaves  slightly  twisted 
(contourne) : M.  Nerard  has  frequently  raised  this  variety  of 
tulip  tree  from  American  seeds.  Several  varieties  of  Erythrina, 
raised  from  seed,  and  which  varieties  are  afterwards  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  root;  several  varieties  of  A/yrtus  Pimento,  one 
with  large  yellow  fruit ; the  Japan  quince,  bearing  fruit  in  the 
open  air ; about  fifty  varieties  of  vine,  among  which  is  the  Bour- 
delas  noir  before  mentioned,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  large- 
ness of  its  berries,  is  called  in  some  places  Raisin-prune;  and  the 
true  Corinth,  without  seeds.  Among  the  apricots,  there  are 
many  Abricotiers  du  Pape.  Priinus  dasycarpa,  not  grafted.  L,e 
Cerisier  de  Siberia,  which,  grafted  standard  high,  forms  a globu- 
lar head,  and  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber : the  fruit  is  of  the  griotte  (morello)  kind,  large  and  good. 
Numerous  sorts  of  pears,  including  the  Beurrc  vert  and  the  B. 
Lyonnais,  both  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Nerard ; the  first  ripens 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  last  in  the  end  of  December. 
M.  Nerard  is  a great  raiser  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  cultivated  plant,  from  seed ; and  every  year  he  has  the 
pleasure  of  finding  some  new  varieties  in  his  seed-beds. 

The  Grounds  of  Madame  Rvesque  occupy  a magnificent  posi- 
tion, and  have  been  as  much  improved  by  art  as  they  are 
favoured  by  nature.  There  is  a grey  poplar,  of  a very  large 
size,  a tulip  tree,  and  a cedar  of  Lebanon;  and  the  Carolina 
poplar,  with  the  mistletoe  growing  on  it.  Elsewhere,  by  the 
road  side,  the  committee  had  seen  the  mistletoe  on  the  maple, 
the  robinia,  the  lime,  and  the  horsechestnut. 

M.  Armand’s  Nursery  is  new,  but  contains  some  rare  plants ; 
such  as  Solanum  atrosanguineum  (Brugmans/a  sanguinea)  and 
the  Pomme  Cassel,  or  Reinette  de  Cassel,  an  apple  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  ripens  late,  and  keeps  a very  long 
time. 

M.  G.  Luezet’s  Nursery,  at  Ecully,  is  remarkable  for  tbe  very 
superior  manner  in  which  the  fruit  trees  are  pruned  and  trained. 
The  standards  and  dwarfs  are  of  handsome  shapes,  vigorous, 
and  covered  with  fruit.  The  peaches  and  pears  trained  en 
espalier  are  particularly  handsome.  Several  varieties  of  fruits 
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are  enumerated.  Wilmot’s  superb  strawberry  produces  fruit 
4 in.  (108  millimetres)  in  circumference;  care  being  taken  to  cut 
off  the  runners  as  they  appear.  A melon  this  year  weighed 
21  lbs.  New  Zealand  spinach  thrives,  and  is  much  liked;  the 
summer  being  too  hot  for  the  common  spinach.  Among  the 
ornamental  trees  are : Cytisus  alpinus,  with  white  flowers ; le 
Cytise  parasol,  or  Gros  bois ; and  le  Poii'ier  glutineux,  of  which  the 
pretty  little  fruit  “would  form  a proper  accompaniment”  to  that 
of  the  berry-bearing  crab.  Dahlias  are  here  propagated  by  the 
bud,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  by  the  joint,  or  knot.  After  a 
stem  has  attained  the  height  of  from  1 ft.  to  3 ft.,  according  to 
the  variety,  it  is  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  joints. 
Each  piece  is  then  reduced  so  as  to  leave  a very  small  space 
above  and  below  the  joint ; one  of  the  leaves  is  cut  off,  and  the 
cutting  so  formed  is  planted,  leaving  one  of  the  leaves  above 
ground ; the  greater  part  of  its  petiole  being  buried.  Shading 
and  the  usual  routine  being  attended  to,  the  plants  root  imme- 
diately, and  generally  flower  the  same  year. 

The  Vineyard  of  M.  Depuits  de  Maconcx  contains  some  excel- 
lent varieties  of  table  grapes,  cultivated  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit. 
The  variety  principally  growm  is  the  Mornain  blanc,  which, 
when  ripe,  has  the  russet  tinge,  which  is  so  much  admired  by 
the  amateurs  of  grapes.  He  grow's,  also,  le  Janean  de  Vaucluse* 
a white,  very  early,  fine,  and  good  grape  and  the  Chasselas 
rouge  de  Fontainebleau,  of  excellent  quality.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  grown  in  the  warmest  places.  Among  the  grapes 
grown  for  wine  are  the  Game  noir,  and  la  Serine  k graine 
sucre,  from  which  the  Cote-roti  and  Flermitage  wines  are  made. 
Panicum  allissimum  is  here  grown  as  a forage  plant,  but  hitherto 
without  much  success. 

The  Nursery  of  M.  Poizat,  at  Villeurbanne,  is  stated  to  be  re- 
markable for  its  order  and  neatness,  and  the  committee  did  not 
observe  a single  weed.  All  the  tools  are  regularly  disposed  in  a 
shed,  each  in  its  proper  place,  every  evening,  after  the  workmen 
leave  off,  properly  cleaned  and  in  good  condition ; if  they  are 
otherwise,  they  are  immediately  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  Two 
yew  trees,  clipped  into  the  form  of  candelabra,  decorate  the 
entrance  to  the  garden ; in  which,  among  many  other  fine  plants, 
were  found  several  new  varieties  of  Aster,  raised  from  the  seed 
of  A.  Novae  A'ngliae : one  is  called  A.  cricbides,  and  has  blue 
flowers.  An  Althaea  frutex  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 
yellow.  A Ceanothus,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  Africa,  but 
which  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  bears  abundance  of  seed  in  summer.  Many  seedling  lilacs, 
remarkable  for  their  appearance.  Two  varieties  of  T^lia : the  one 
procured  from  T.  argentea,  which  has  long  shoots  turned  down- 
wards, and  thickly  clothed  with  leaves  at  their  extremities ; the 
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other  is  from  the  common  lime  tree,  with  elongated  heart-shaped 
leaves,  deeply  and  sharply  indented.  A very  beautiful  Clematis, 
with  composite  leaves  having  two  leaflets,  obtained  from  seed  of  C. 
integrifolia : the  flowers  are  of  a deep  violet,  and  sweet-scented. 
There  is  a numerous  collection  of  Cratae'gus,  without  names. 
Twelve  sorts  of  poplar,  of  which  the  Populus  groe'ea  totally 
escaped  the  caterpillar,  while  many  of  the  other  kinds  were  killed 
by  it,  or  by  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer;  the  former  attacked 
the  leaves,  and  the  latter  the  root.  Here,  as  in  M.  N6rard’s 
garden,  seedlings  of  the  pyramidal  oak  were  found,  which  did 
not  reproduce  that  variety.  Among  the  fruit  trees  were  noticed, 
a currant,  with  very  large  berries  ; a sweet  chestnut,  with  very 
large  and  sweet  fruit,  which  comes  true  from  seed ; and  two 
varieties  of  cherry,  raised  by  M.  Poizat.  A small  vineyard  is 
occupied  solely  by  vines  raised  from  a seedling,  which  sprung  up 
accidentally  in  the  rotten  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  willow ; the 
grape  is  black  and  large,  and  it  is  called  Vigne  de  Perrache,  a 
gardener  of  Perrache  having  transplanted  the  seedling  from  the 
rotten  tree  to  his  garden.  It  makes  excellent  wine. 

Garden  of  M.  Gnillot  JUs,  Florist^  at  Guillotiere,  contains 
some  fine  exotics,  among  others  un  Figuier  montin,  which, 
though  generally  kept  in  a stove,  here  passes  the  winter  in  an 
orangery. 

The  Garden  of  M.  Guillot  yhre.  Florist  and  Nurseryman,  near 
HirondeUes,  is  large,  and  contains  green-houses,  hot-houses,  pits, 
and  orangeries.  The  stove  is  spacious,  and  on  a new  construc- 
tion, for  which  M.  Guillot  received  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Society  in  1836.  In  this  stove  there  are  a great  many  excellent 
plants,  as  there  are  also  in  the  green-house  ; and  the  orangery 
contains  oranges,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  neriums,  &c. ; among 
the  varieties  of  the  latter,  is  one  with  flowers  of  an  amaranthine 
red,  striped  with  white.  Le  Tamarix  a petites  fleurs  (?)  is 
extensively  propagated.  Among  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs 
are  the  Macltira  and  the  Syringa  Josikae'a.  The  white  mulberry 
is  struck  by  cuttings  under  a bell-glass  on  heat  (le  greffe 
toufle  of  Soulange),  and  covered  with  sashes,  and  is  well  rooted 
in  six  weeks  or  two  months ; which  is  found  an  advantage,  as 
it  renders  grafting  unnecessary.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  various 
other  ./jbietineae,  and  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  hardy  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  are  kept  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of 
sending  to  a distance,  and  in  order  to  insure  their  growth  when 
they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

M.  Chainds  Market-Garden,  at  Guillotiere,  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and,  besides  numerous  crops,  contains  pits  and  other 
arrangements  for  forcing  fruits  and  vegetables,  growing  mush- 
rooms, &c.  Casks  sunk  in  the  ground  at  different  distances, 
over  the  whole  garden,  are  connected  with  one  another  by 
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pipes  under  ground,  and  a steam-engine  raises  water,  which 
supplies  these  casks,  as  well  as  irrigates  the  surface.  When 
the  steam-engine  is  not  employed  in  raising  water  for  the 

Srden,  it  puts  in  motion  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

anure  is  used  in  this  garden  to  the  value  of  between  SOOO 
and  4000  francs  annually,  and  it  is  moved  within  the  garden 
on  light  portable  iron  railroads,  by  means  of  small  waggons 
pushed  by  men.  Asparagus  and  artichokes  are  forced  in  the 
open  garden,  by  placing  the  manure  over  them,  or  between  the 
rows  or  beds.  Melons  are  grown  to  a great  extent,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  cellars  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  mush- 
rooms, which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  sent  to  the  Lyons 
market  throughout  the  whole  year.  Mushrooms  are  also 
grown  in  the  open  air  on  ridges,  under  sheds,  and  in  a large 
house,  where,  during  summer,  the  interior  is  darkened  by 
tomatoes  trained  under  the  roof.  This  forcing-house  is  heated 
from  the  steam-engine.  The  cost  of  this  garden  is  about  10,000 
francs  yearly,  but  the  melons  alone,  in  1836,  produced  70,000 
francs. 

M.  Girard's  Nursery,  at  Guillotiere,  is  celebrated  for  seedling 
plants,  both  of  trees  and  culinary  vegetables.  As  many  as 
-30,000  cabbage  plants  have  sometimes  been  sold  here  daily  in 
the  planting  season.  The  variety  which  at  present  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  is  called  le  petit  Cabus  Guillotin. 

The  Nursery  of  M.  Sidy,  at  St.  Just,  contains,  near  the  house,  a 
Magnoh'a  acuminata,  the  largest  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 
It  is  12  metres  (39^  ft.)  in  height,  the  branches  are  8 metres 
(26i  ft.)  in  circumference,  and  the  trunk  1 metre  (3  ft.  8 in.)  in 
circumference.  It  has  borne  a great  many  seeds  for  many 
years.  There  is  a specimen  of  Cupressus  sinensis  De^.,  the 
weeping  cypress  of  China,  grafted  on  the  Taxodium  distichum, 
which  has  stood  the  winter  for  four  or  five  years.  [We  should 
like  much  to  have  a specimen  of  this  plant]  There  are  several 
stoves  and  green-houses,  and  a good  collection  in  both.  The 
Vanilla  aromatica  grows  vigorously  on  the  bark  of  pieces  of 
wood,  and  six  species  of  i^cus  are  in  a thriving  state.  The 
list  of  hot-house  and  green-house  plants  in  this  nursery  is  very 
considerable,  and  includes  no  small  proportion  of  the  more  rare 
species  in  British  gardens.  There  is  an  £rlca  abietina  thirty 
years  old,  and  Uvulhria  mexic^na  has  ripened  fruit  Wistkria 
sinensis  has  been  extensively  propagated.  There  are  thirty 
varieties  of  camellia,  and  fifteen  of  the  orange.  There  are  a 
tulip  tree  with  rose-coloured  young  shoots ; a Gleditschtff 
macracantha  Dec,  with  drooping  branches;  twenty  different 
sorts  of  Magnbh’a;  Afespilus  tanacetifblia  (Cratae'gus 

tanacetifblia  of  Arboretum  Britanniam),  the  fruit  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  eatable ; a mountain  ash  with  white  berries ; with  a 
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number  of  other  ornamental  trees,  far  from  being  common  in 
English  nurseries.  M.  Sidy’s  establishment  is  the  oldest  at 
Lyons,  and  the  best-arranged,  especially  with  respect  to  house 
plants.  [In  1819,  we  spent  about  a week  in  Lyons,  and  M. 
Stfdy’s  nursery  is  the  only  one  we  recollect  to  have  seen.] 

M.  Chapuis’s  Nursery,  at  Ste.  Foy,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its 
collection  of  fruit  trees.  The  fruit  of  the  Beurre  Coloma  was 
tasted  by  the  committee,  and  found  excellent ; but  they  were 
told  that  the  Beurre  Bose  was  still  better.  Here  they  observed 
the  difference  between  the  Mornain  blanc  and  the  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau  grapes ; the  latter  has  the  berries  wider  apart  on 
the  bunch,  with  a much  more  firm  flesh,  almost  cracking 
between  the  teeth,  and  juice  of  a sweeter  and  more  agreeable 
taste.  The  broad-leaved  elm  is  here  propagated  by  cuttings. 
M.  Chapuis  is  celebrated  also  for  his  culinary  vegetables.  He 
prefers  cabbage  seed  that  is  two  years  old,  to  that  of  one  year, 
and  grows  le  Cceur  de  Boeuf  and  le  Chou  de  Milan  (the  drum- 
head and  the  Savoy,  or  something  near  them)  to  a large  size. 


Abt.  VI.  Arboricultural  Notices,  collected  from  various  Sources,  in- 
tended as  supplementary  to,  or  corrective  of,  the  Information  con- 
tained in  the  “ Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum" 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  detached  Supplements  to 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  to  our  other  works,  in  order  that  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition 
may  never  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  any  other  succeeding  edition,  unless 
they  think  proper.  Thus,  we  have  published  a detached  Supplement  to 
the  Encycloprcdia  of  Agriculture,  we  have  a second  detached  Supplement 
nearly  ready  for  the  Hortus  Britannicus  ; and  we  have  one  also  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Encyclopeedia  of  Plants.  In  as  far  as  respects  our  Gardening  ami 
Botanical  works,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  information  contained  in  these 
detached  Supplements,  is  previously  given  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  which, 
indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a continuous  Supplement  to  the  books  already 
mentioned,  including  the  last  and  most  elaborate  of  all  our  works,  the  Arboretum 
et  Fruticetum  Britannicum.  All  persons,  therefore,  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  will  find  in  it  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
information  which  is  contained  in  the  Supplements,  with  the  great  advantage 
of  obtaining  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge. 

In  this  article,  which  has  special  reference  to  the  Arboretum,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  include  all  the  information  which  we  receive  respecting  trees  and 
and  shrubs,  but  merely  such  corrections,  and  additional  scraps  of  information, 
as,  if  they  were  given  under  General  Notices,  or  even  under  Floricultural 
Notices,  might  escape  observation.  We  shall  arrange  them  in  the  same 
order  as  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  commencing  with  what  is  historical,  statis- 
tical, and  general,  and  then  taking  the  natural  orders  in  the  same  sequence  as 
they  are  given  in  the  Arboretum. 

GEOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  STATISTICAL. 

Doubts  as  to  certain  Trees  being  Natives  of  Britain.  — The  Yew,  Box,  Furze, 
and  Elm,  are  admitted  with  difficulty  by  Mr.  Loudon  as  natives.  I may 
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observe,  as  a traveller,  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  are  the  Yew,  Furie,  Holly, 
and  Elm  so  abundant,  or  apparently  so  wild,  as  in  England.  Furze  is  found 
sparingly  on  the  opposite  coast ; and  is  then  nearly  lost  sight  of  till  we  meet 
with  it  again  iu  the  South  of  France  (where,  it  is  said,  they  have  also  f/'lex 
stricta).  It  is  seen  but  sparingly  in  Italy,  about  Florence,  in  the  Oampagna 
of  Rome,  and  on  the  plains  of  Apulia.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  excluded 
from  its  most  obvious  habitat  as  a native,  the  British  Isles  ? 

The  Yew  is  a scarce  tree  on  the  Continent  j not  so  in  England.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  woods  of  Monmouthshire,  and  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Cran- 
bourne  Chase,  in  Dorsetshire ; where  it  is  a frequent  hedge  tree  in  chalky 
soil,  in  those  parts  of  that  dreary  country  that  have  been  reclaimed  from  a 
state  of  forest,  viz.  between  Blandford  and  Salisbury ; also  in  the  ai(joining 
parts  of  Hampshire. 

The  common  Ash  has  always  appeared  to  me  much  more  abundant  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent. 

The  common  English  or  London  Elm  grows  in  greater  perfection  here 
than  on  the  Continent.  I should  say  that  the  habit  of  the  London  elm,  as 
a tree,  is  peculiar ; and  I do  not  often  recognise  it  on  the  Continent.  At 
Morano,  in  Calabria,  are  some  gigantic  elms,  planted  near  a church,  that  may 
be  the  English  elm.  The  common  elm  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  seems  to 
me  our  Cornish  elm  ; it  is  not  a large  tree,  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow  at  the 
tips  in  summer. 

There  is  a magnificent  avenue  of  Dutch  Elms  at  Wimpole,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Hardwicke,  planted  in  the  time  of  King  William  III. 

Are  there  two  trees  ealled  Wych  Elm,  in  different  parts  of  England ; one 
good  timber,  the  other  bad  ? 

. Box  is  possibly  not  a native.  It  is  abundant  in  Savoy,  and  in  the  Apen- 
nines of  Lucca.  I do  not  remember  it  in  Germany,  nor  the  Holly  in  abun- 
dance anywhere  on  the  Continent. 

Pine  wood  is  said  to  be  found  in  our  peat  bogs.  Some  species,  therefore, 
must  have  been  formerly  indigenous. 

In  travelling  south  and  westward  from  Petersburg,  I remarked  the  succes- 
sion of  trees  as  follows  : — 

Petersburgh  : Fir,  birch,  aspen,  lime. 

• Stockholm  : Ditto,  with  addition  of  oak  and  ash. 

South  of  Sweden  : Ditto,  ditto,  with  beech. 

Denmark  ; Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  elm. 

This  would  not  be  exactly  the  succession  in  descending  the  Alps  or  Apen- 
nines, but  an  alpine  climate  and  a northern  one  are  not  in  all  conditions  alike. 

The  lime  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  wooils  north  of  Derbyshire ; certainly 
not  in  the  southern  counties. — IVm.  Fox  Strangway t.  Abbottbury,  Dorsetshire, 
Dec.  30,  1838. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Bridehead  House,  near  Dorchester. — There  are  some 
English  elms  between  ninety  and  a hundred  years  old,  from  75  ft.  to  80  ft.  high ; 
with  trunks  4 ft.  in  diameter  at  2 ft.  from  the  ground ; and  with  the  heads  from 
50  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  some  fine  sycamores  : one  is  between 
40  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  height,  with  a head  CO  ft.  or  70  It.  in  diameter,  and  a trunk 
2 ft.  in  diameter ; reported  age  upwards  of  70  years.  Arbutus  f7'nedo  var. 
ruber  is  17  ft.  high  ; the  trunk  at  a foot  from  the  ground,  13  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  head  25  ft.  in  diameter.  All  these,  and  most  other  common  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  grow  on  loamy  soil,  from  a foot  to  18  in.  deep,  on  a chalky 
subsoil.  The  general  surface  is  open  to  the  powerful  west  wind,  which  comes 
from  Bridport  Bay,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  trees 
in  this  part  of  the  country. — James  Harbison.  Feb.  1836. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Capheaton,  Northumberland.  — 1 venture  to  trouble  you 
with  a few  notes,  as  a very  old  planter.  The  situation  of  this  place  is  by  no 
means  a genial  one,  being  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  soil  chiefly  clay.  Most  trees,  however,  grow  well,  though 
slowly  at  first,  except  the  oak,  which  does  not  so  well  suit  the  soil  and  situ- 
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■tion.  I have  cut  down  larch  above  6 ft.  round,  8 ft.  from  the  ground,  not 
40  years  old  ; beech  of  4 ft.  and  5 ft.  round,  about  the  same  age ; and 
many  others  of  my  own  planting  equally  thriving.  But  I have  here  beech 
trees  of  about  90  years’  standing,  above  lift,  round ; and  some  silver  firs, 
about  80  years  old,  that  measure  near  18ft.  round,  and  above  90  ft.  high, 
which  are  in  perfect  health  ; and  there  are  two  Portug^  laurels,  that  I planted 
close  together,  many  vears  since,  which  now  measure  180  ft.  round,  and  are 
84  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a Ahododendron  of  my  planting,  nearly  180  ft.  round. 

Our  evergreens  were  not  destroyed  by  last  winter’s  frost.  The  laurels  had 
a few  young  shoots  destroyed,  but  have  quite  recovered,  as  well  as  the  laurus- 
tinus.  The  two  large  Portu^  laurels,  mentioned  above,  had  one  side  appa- 
rently killed,  being  quite  brown.  1 did  not  cut  or  meddle  with  them,  and  when 
summer  came,  they  threw  out  quite  briskly,  shoots  and  leaves,  and  the  whole 
plants  have  no  signs  of  being  injured.  1 am  inclined  to  believe  that,  after 
last  winter,  a great  number  of  evergreens  have  been  precipitately  cut  down, 
that  would,  at  least,  have  partially  recovered.  The  thermometer  at  this 

Eiace  was  last  winter  only  8 or  3 nights  at  10°  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
ut  about  8 miles  south,  and  9 or  10  west,  of  this,  it  fell  3°  or  4°  below  zero  ; 
and,  I believe,  even  more. — JohnC.  Swtnbwme.  Dec.  1.  1838. 

Effect  Lightning  on  Treet.  — In  the  Annalet  d'Hort.  Soc,  de  Parit, 
Tol.  xxii.  p.  180.  to  134.,  an  account  is  given  of  sixteen  trees  which  have  been 
atruck  by  lightning  in  different  parts  of  France,  at  various  periods,  from 
1813  to  1837.  The  effects  appear  to  have  been  very  different  on  different 
trees.  In  some,  the  leaves  only  were  entirely  destroyed ; in  others,  the  leaves 
were  but  slightly  injured,  but  strips  of  bark  appeared  to  be  tom  oflT ; in 
some,  the  branches  were  broken,  and  no  other  injury  done;  in  some,  the 
trunks  were  split ; and,  in  others,  no  injury  was  done  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
but  the  roots  were  laid  bare,  and  torn  in  pieces.  In  several  cases,  where  the 
trees  were  standing  near  houses,  or  hay  or  corn  ricks,  they  seem  to  have 
acted  as  conductors  to  the  electric  fluid,  and  saved  the  cottage,  or  the  com 
stack,  or  hay  rick,  from  being  struck  by  the  lightning.  This  was  particularly 
the  case,  where  the  Lombardy  poplar  or  the  silver  fir  had  attained  a great 
height.  The  author  of  the  article,  Vicomte  Hcricart  de  Thury,  concludes 
with  the  following  advice  ; — 

” 1.  Travellers  and  country  people,  reapers,  hay-makers,  &c.,  during  the 
time  of  a thunder  storm,  should  never  take  shelter  under  detached  trees ; 
more  especially  under  a tree  which  stands  at  a distance  from  any  other  ; such 
trees  acting  as  conductors. 

“ 8.  To  take  shelter  rather  under  a bush,  than  a tree,  and  the  lower  and 
more  spreading  it  is  the  better. 

“ 3.  Never  to  take  shelter  on  that  side  of  an  object,  from  which  the  wind  or 
the  storm  comes,  or,  indeed,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  the  storm.  Thus, 
supposing  the  storm  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  then  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  a bush,  or  other  sheltering  object,  are  to  be  chosen, 
and  not  the  east  or  west  sides. 

“4.  In  the  moment  of  danger,  the  safest  way  is  to  recline  at  length  on  the 
ground,  choosing  a furrow  or  a ditch,  if  any  should  be  at  hand ; but  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  searching  either  for  a furrow  or  ditch,  or  for  a bush  or 
hedge,  because  the  upright  position,  maintained  during  that  search,  is  incom. 
partly  more  dangerous  than  the  horizontal  one. 

“ 5.  Always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  danger  is  great  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  the 
lightning  and  the  noise  of  the  thunder. 

“ 6.  Those  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  lightning  conductors  to  their 
houses,  farm-buildings,  and  ricks,  should  plant  near  them  tall-growing  trees, 
such  as  the  pyramidal  oak  (Quercus  pedunculiita  pyramidalis),  the  Lombardy 
poplar  (Pdpulus  fastigikta),  the  cypress,  the  larch,  the  silver  fir,  the  spruce 
fir,”  &c.  (Annates  d’Hort.  de  Paris,  vol.  xxii.  p.  134.) 

Planting  an  Arboretum, — I am  now  busy  planting  shrubs  and  trees.  We 
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shall  have  a fine  selection ; but  we  plant  them  with  a view  to  their  growth 

only  for  twelve  years  (as  Mr. expects  he  will  have  to  move  them 

about  that  time),  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Crataegus,  which  we  began  to 
plant  last  spring.  No  arrangement  is  followed,  but  the  best  situation  is  fixed 
on  for  the  more  favourite  sorts  to  display  themselves.  I am  obliged  to  plant 
almost  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Every  plant  is  to  be  grown  into  a 
specimen,  and  I only  make  the  pits  large  enough  to  supply  nourishment  and 
space  for  the  roots  for  three  years ; by  that  time  a zone  of  one  foot  or  more 
will  be  opened  round  the  outside  of  the  roots,  and  filled  in  with  rich  com* 
post ; and  this  will  be  repeated  every  third  year,  and  each  time  our  exca* 
vation  will  be  shallower,  in  order  to  entice  the  roots  to  the  surface.  This 
I think  a preferable  mode  to  making  the  pits  large  enough  for  twelve  years’ 
growth  at  first ; besides,  in  our  case,  where  the  trees  are  expected  to  be 
removed,  we  can  prepare  their  roots  every  third  year,  by  cutting  them  in  a 
little.  — X).  B.  K.  Nov.  23.  1838. 

WlNTERvl'C^^. 

IlUcium  floridanum,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  256.  fig.  32.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.  2.,  is 
said  to  be  so  hardy  as  to  have  stood  out  unprotected  during  the  winter  of 
1837-8,  at  Hylands,  near  Chelmsford,  where,  on  January  21st,  the  thermome- 
ter fell  to  3°  Fahr.  There  are  several  plants,  one  of  which  is  5 (1.  in  height, 
with  the  branches  covering  a space  nearly  9 ft.  in  diameter.  They  have  been 
planted  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  flower  profusely  every  year,  (il/ar- 
nock’s  Flor.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.) 

Maosol/><'c£JJ. 

MagndRst.  macroph^Ila,  in  Godefroy’s  Nursery,  Ville  d’Avray,  was  between 
26  ft.  and  27  ft.  high  in  June,  1837,  with  a head  16  fi.  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  between  150  and  200  flowers.  It  has  ripened  seeds,  from  which  numerous 
young  plants  have  been  raised.  (^Annalet  d'Hort.  de  Parit,  tom.  xxi.  p.  7.) 

MagndR&  aunculdta  is  from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  high,  in  the  same  nursery,  and 
showing  from  250  to  300  flower  buds.  (Ibid.) 

Magnolia  pyrarmdiUa  is  there  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  producing  abun- 
dance of  flowers  every  year.  (Ibid.) 

Liriodendron  TuUpifera  is  ^ ft.  hi^h,  is  covered  with  flowers  every  season, 
and,  in  1835,  ripen^  four  bu-shels  ol  cones.  (Ibid.) 

Berbsra'cejb. 

A paper  was  read  at  the  Asiatic  Society,  “ On  the  Yellow  Colour  of  the 
Berberry,”  by  Mr.  E.  Solly.— Mr.  Solly  stated  that  the  root  of  the  common 
berberry,  or  Berberu  vulgaris,  was  used  for  dyeing  leather  yellow  ; and  that 
a cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  this  article  was  desirable.  He,  therefore, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it  with  advantage  from  India.  After 
describing  the  various  species  of  Berberit  which  grew  in  Indi%  and  men- 
tioning many  of  their  localities,  he  stated  that,  from  some  experiments  made 
by  him  on  specimens  of  berberry  root  from  Ceylon,  in  the  Society’s  museum, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  Asiatic  root  would  prove  an  article  of  consider- 
able value  to  dyers.  He  described  the  colour  as  being  disseminated  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  wood,  bark,  and  roots  ; and  suggested  that  experiments 
should  be  made  on  the  relative  quantity  of  colour  in  each  of  these  parts  re- 
spectively. Mr.  Solly  then  mentioned  that,  as  the  root  contains  not  more  than 
seventeen  per  cent  of  useful  colour,  it  might  prove  more  convenient  to  import 
the  watery  extract  instead  of  the  whole  root  or  stem,  which  plan  would 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  dye.  The  extract  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of 
India,  being  the  honit  or  rmot  of  their  medical  writers ; and  might,  no  doubt, 
be  ea^y  prepared  in  large  quantities.  (Mhenteum,  Dec.  1.  1838,  p.  859.) 
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Capparida'ce*. 

Cappant  tpinbta,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  314.  fig.  63.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.5. — The  stool 
of  the  plant  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been  sown  by  Bradley,  on 
the  garden  walls  of  Camden  House,  in  1716,  and  which  was  killed  by  a severe 
frost  in  1799,  has  lately  been  presented  to  us  by  Miss  Teak,  the  present  occu- 
pier of  Camden  House,  now  a highly  respectable  school  for  young  ladies.  The 
root,  or  stump,  is  about  6 in.  long,  and  IJin.  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part, 
very  tortuous,  and  with  numerous  knots  and  protuberances.  — Cond. 

Anacardia'ce.®. 

Amyrit  polygama,  Duvauo  dependens  Dec.,  Arb.  Brit.  558.,  and  Hort. 
Lig.  24.,  is  a remarkably  stiff-growing  tree,  and  seldom  loses  its  leaves  in 
the  winter  season. — IV.  F.  S.  AbboUbury,  Dorsetshire,  Dec.  1838. 

Sophora  japonica  pendula  first  appeared  in  the  French  nurseries  in  1813 
or  1814.  M.  Joly,  rural  architect  and  cultivator.  Rue  dcs  Fosses-8aint-Marcel 
a Paris,  and  M.  Jouet,  pepinieriste,  a Viti^-sur- Seine,  disputed  the  honour  of 
having  found  it  in  a bed  of  seedlings.  They  may  both  have  found  it  at  the 
same  time.  {Annates  (THort.  de  Paris,  vol.  xix.  p.  26.) 

Cytisiu  haburnum  var.  purpurdscens,  Arb.  Bnt.  590.,  Hort.  Lig.  27.;  Pur- 
ple Laburnum,  Cytisus  Adami  Poit. ; is  generally  considered  a hybrid  ; but 
the  following  facts  will  show  that  it  is  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  a particular 
kind  of  sport.  In  1825,  D.  Adam,  nurseryman,  at  Vitry,  budded,  in  the  shield 
manner,  the  purple  cytisus  on  the  Cytisus  Laburnum.  The  bud  remained 
dormant  for  one  year,  that  is  to  say,  it  adhered,  but  did  not  develope  its  eye 
into  a branch ; but  during  that  same  year  the  plate  of  the  shield  was  found 
covered  with  an  irregular  roughness  round  the  eye,  which  roughness  gradu- 
ally formed  into  buds,  germs,  or  small  eyes ; these  small  eyes  the  second 
year  became  elongated  into  branches  of  the  pur|)le  cytisus,  one  branch  ex- 
cepted, which  was  much  larger,  longer,  more  vigorous,  more  vertical,  and 
of  quite  a different  aspect  from  the  rest,  bearing  a most  particular  resem- 
blance to  Cytisus  Laburnum,  apparently  not  retaining  anything  of  its  parent, 
the  purple  cytisus  (C.  purpureus).  However,  the  leaves  of  this  novelty  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  C.  Laburnum,  and  were  devoid  of  its  pubes- 
cence. The  inflorescence  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  C.  Laburnum, 
but  the  racemes  were  not  quite  so  long,  nor  so  well  furnished  with  flowers, 
and  these  were  not  quite  so  large,  were  of  a pale  dull  yellow  colour,  tinged 
with  red,  and  in  short,  quite  a new  colour  of  its  kind.  Such  is  the  Cy'tisus 
Adami  (C,  Laburnum  purpurascens,  Ar6.  Brit,  as  above). 

This  new  branch  was  multiplied  by  grafting,  and  soon  spread  extensively 
among  commercial  gardeners.  In  some  places  it  remained  pure  ; but  at  Rouen, 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  in  theDomuine  du  Roi  at  Ncuilly,  after 
remaining  pure  some  years,  it  suddenly  produced,  from  one  of  its  axillary  buds, 
a branch  having  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  true  Cytisus  Laburnum.  The 
only  instance  known  of  a similar  manner  of  sporting  is  in  the  Bizarrerie  and 
Bizarde  oranges.  At  Rouen  one  plant  has  produced  the  true  Cytisus 
purpureus  in  one  place,  and  the  true  Cytisus  Laburnum  in  another.  {Annates 
d'Hort.  Paris,  vol.  xxii.  p.  8.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that 
this  has  been  the  case  in  several  instances  in  England. 

J?osa'ce.e.  5 jimygdalcas. 

PriiniM  Cocomilla,  Ari.  Brit.  691.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  35.  — In  the  Penny 
Cue.,  art.  Cocumiglia,  it  is  stated,  that  this  species  bears  a general  resem- 
blance to  the  cultivated  plum;  that  it  is  found  on  mountains  in  Calabria 
as  high  as  3000  ft.,  and  that  with  respect  to  its  medical  properties,  as  there  is 
a very  close  affinity  between  the  Cocumiglia,  the  sloe,  the  bullace,  and  the 
common  cultivated  plum,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  similar  medical  qualities 
are  possessed  by  all  of  them.  The  bark  should  be  collected  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  or  January ; that  of  the  root  is  principally  employed 
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either  in  decoction  or  extract,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  to  cinchona  for 
the  cure  of  the  intermittent  fevers  of  Calabria.  Its  valuable  qualities  arc 
attested  by  Savaresi,  Polizzi,  Tenure,  and  other  Neapolitan  physicians. 

Vrunut  myrobdUma,  Prunus  domestics  myrob&lana,  Arb.  Brit.  688.,  Hort. 
Lig.  35.,  has  been  used  as  a stock  for  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Catros  at  Bordeaux,  since  the  year  1802.  The  seeds 
were  at  first  received  from  North  America ; only  two  plants  were  raised 
from  them,  which  were  preserved  as  stools,  and  from  them  the  stocks 
used  in  the  Bordeaux  Nursery,  and  all  those  sold  to  other  nurserymen,  have 
been  raised.  M.  Catros  died  on  the  11th  of  November,  1836,  and  the 
nursery  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his  nephews,  MM.  Girard  freres,  who 
say  that  they  have  myrobalans  with  yellow  fruit,  red  fruit,  and  fruit  of  different 
shades  of  colour.  (Query  bullaces.)  The  myrobalan,  MM.  Girard  observe, 
has  the  advantage  of  growing  vigorously  in  every  soil.  It  makes  an  ex> 
cellent  stock  for  plums,  as  well  as  peaches  and  apricots,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  Reine  Claude  (green  ga^e),  which,  grafted  on  the  myrobalan  standard 
high,  produces  magnificent  I'ruit.  (Annates  d'Hort.  Soc.  de  Paris,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  304.) 

§ R6sc$e. 

Sporting  of  Roses,  Arb.  Brit.  748.  — Mr.  Willison  of  the  New  Garden 
Nursery,  near  Whitby,  cultivates  extensively  the  different  varieties  of  Moss 
Rose ; and  he  was  so  much  surprised  to  find  one  sort  spurt  into  another,  as 
to  induce  him  to  form  the  opinion,  “ that  many  of  the  new  kinds  of  moss,  and 
other  sorts,  are  only  sported  shoots  of  old  varieties.”  (Marnock’s  Flor.  Mag., 
vol.  iii.  p.  74.)  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lison’s  opinion.  Almost  all  variegated  varieties  of  ligneous  plants  have  been 
obtained  in  this  manner,  and  in  particular  all  our  variegated  hollies.  New 
kinds  of  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  are  also 
often  so  obtained,  as  well  as  from  seed.  — Cond. 


Capkikolia'ce.*.  $ Lon!cer<e. 

Leycesteiia  Jbrmdsa,  Arb.  Brit.  1060.  fig.  827.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  65.  — This 
fine  shrub  flowered  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Garden,  and  also  the  same  season,  under  glass,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanical  Garden.  It  is  figured  in  the  Rot.  Reg.  and  the  Bot.  Mag, 
for  Jan.  1839,  as  mentioned  in  our  Flor.  Not.,  p.  71.  L.  formosa  turns  out 
to  be  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  was  expected ; but  to  compensate  for  this, 
it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  of  the  easiest  culture  and  propagation,  and 
an  evergreen.  It  may,  therefore,  in  a few  years,  be  found  on  our  cottage  walls 
and  arbours,  along  with  the  common  honeysuckle,  the  China  rose,  Lonicera 
flexuosa,  and  Wistkria  sinensis.  — Cond. 

Olea'ce®.  J Syringew. 

Syrfnga.  — It  is  recommended  to  graft  the  different  species  of  lilac  on  the 
fFnius  rotundifolia,  or  flowering  ash,  in  order  to  retard  the  appearance  of  the 
blossoms,  and  so  prolong  the  season  of  that  very  beautiful  shrub  ; but  whe- 
ther the  lilacs  would  endure  many  years  on  this  ash  is  very  doubtful,  since  the 
period  of  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  two  trees  is  very  different ; the 
lilacs  expanding  their  leaves  fully  a month  before  the  ash  trees.  (Annates  de  la 
Societe  d'Hort.  du  Nord,  as  quoted  in  Annates  d'Hort.  de  Pans,  tom.  xx.  p.  88.) 

$ F’raxlneae. 

Vraxinus  oxyphylla  Biel).,  F.  excelsior  parvifolia  oxyefirpa,  Arb.  Brit, 
1230.  fig.  1053.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  81.  — The  Hon.  Mr.  Fox  Strangways,  in  send- 
ing us  some  seeds  of  this  species  of  ash,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Crimea,  observes  that  he  thinks  “ that  all  the  small-leaved  ashes,  which  he 
has  seen  in  the  south  of  Europe,  viz.  F.  oxyphylla,  F.  oxycarpa,  F.  rostrata, 
F.  fcntiscifolia,  &c.,  are  but  one  species,  which  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Italy ; and  that  F.  excelsior  seems  not  to  exist  near  the  Mediterranean 
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F.  excilaar  pindula  adpreua. — D.  Maclean,  Esq.,  of  Forres,  has  sent  us  a 
portrait  of  a verycurious  pendulous-branched  ash,  which  he  discovered,  some 
years  ago,  in  Argj'llshire.  “ It  grew,”  Mr.  Maclean  observes,  “ within  a few 
^ards  of  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  numerous  and  very  picturesque 
inlets,  which  everywhere  indent  the  coast  of  Ai^yllshire.  It  was  completely 
hidden  from  view  by  other  trees,  such  as  ash,  alder,  &c.,  and  a.  fine  spring 
gushed  out  close  to  its  roots.  I had  a space  cleared  all  round  it,  and  should 
have  been  tempted,  had  I not  been  on  the  point  of  parting  with  the  property, 
to  have  transplanted  it  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  my  residence. 
In  1835,  the  property  passed  to  other  hands,  and  I know  not  whether  the 
tree  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  about  25  ft.  in  height,  and,  when  I last  saw 
it,  appeared  to  be  growing  vigorously.  Its  habit  of  growth  certainly  struck 
me  ns  being  very  singular,  as,  indeed,  you  may  see  by  the  sketch,  which  is  a 
tolerably  faithful  portrait.” — D.  M.  Forra,  Dec,  6.  1838.  This  sketch  we 
intend  to  have  engraved  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

In  the  common  pendulous-branched  ash,  the  young  shoots  come  out  of 
the  stems  horizontally,  and,  in  growing  downwards,  form  large  convex  curves, 
as  they  depart  from  the  main  stem,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pen- 
dulous shoots  of  the  weeping  willow.  These  shoots  stand  out  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  so  as  leave  a naked  space  all  round  it,  which,  when  the 
tree  has  grown  a few  years,  is  commonly  used  as  a shady  bower,  or  place  for 
a seat;  but  in  the  sketch  sent,  the  young  shoots  hang  down  close  to  the 
trunk  or  main  stem,  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  ground,  turning  up 
at  the  points,  so  as  to  form  concave  curves,  in  a manner  diiferent  from  every 
pendulous  tree  that  we  know  of,  except,  perhaps,  Sophdra  japonica  pen- 
dula.  This  appearance  might,  perhaps,  be  called  appressed  pendulous.  It 
appears,  at  all  events,  to  be  a very  distinct  variety  of  pendulous  ash,  from 
that  in  common  cultivation ; and,  should  this  paragraph,  by  any  chance,  meet 
the  eye  of  the  present  proprietor  of  this  tree,  we  trust  he  will  be  induced  by 
it  to  send  scions  to  the  nearest  nurseryman,  in  order  that  it  may  be  propa- 
gated, and  introduced  into  commerce.  In  thanking  Mr.  Maclean  for  his 
communication,  we  have  to  beg  that  he  also  will  cooperate  with  a view  to 
this  end.  — Cond. 

£ljeagna'ce£. 

'Hippophae  Rhamnoides  is  abundant  in  the  Alps,  on  the  borders  of  streams 
and  rivers,  and  is  found  on  the  Rhone,  from  tlie  Valais  to  Dauphin^.  In 
Lapland  and  Holland  it  is  planted  on  river  banks,  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  floods.  The  berries,  gathered  about  the  24th  of  September,  will  be 
found  quite  ripe,  and  the  pellicle  contains  a yellow  dye,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
which,  when  applied  to  silk  or  cotton,  does  not  wash  out  with  common 
water.  Rousseau  relates  a story  of  his  eating  the  berries,  and  being  thought 
to  have  poisoned  himself.  He  had  eaten  15  or  20,  but  found  no  inconveni- 
ence. {Annalet  <T Hort.  de  Parit,  tom.  xix.  p.  339.) 

^^UPHORB/.r'C£.E. 

'Euph6rb\a.  — I recommend,  as  shrubby  plants,  E.  veneta,  E.  Char^cias,  E. 
paliistris,  and  E.  nmygdaloides.  — W.  F.  S.  Abbottbury,  Dor$eUhire,  Dec. 
1838. 

I/btica'ce.e. 

Mdnu. — M.  d’Arcet  has  found  that  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  may 
be  eaten  as  spinach,  as  may  those  of  the  black  mulberry  and  the  maclura. 
The  leaves  of  the  last  two  trees,  when  properly  seasoned,  are  said  to  make 
a dish  by  no  means  disagreeable.  {Annalet  d’Hort.,  tom.  xix.  p.  124.) 

Madura  aurantiaca.  — There  are  both  male  and  female  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Avignon,  which  have  ripened  fruit,  from  which 
young  plants  have  been  raised.  There  are  also  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette, 
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in  Paris,  large  male  and  female  macluras,  which,  in  1837,  produced  ripe  fruit 
with  perfect  seeds.  {Annaiet  tCHort.  de  Paru,  tom.  xxi.  p.  215.) 

{/lmx'cex. 

Vlmut. — Elm  leaves,  as  food  for  cattle.  M.  Poiteau,  while  on  a horticul- 
tural tour  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau  and  Barres,  between  the  latter  place  and 
Nemours,  found  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  neighbouring  villages  perched 
on  the  elm  trees  which  line  the  public  road;  and  not  only  gathering  the 
leaves,  but  breaking  down  the  young  shoots,  in  order  to  carry  them  home  as 
fodder  for  cows.  Many  trees  had  not  a single  leaf,  except  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  which  could  not  be  reached  by  hand.  M.  Poiteau  was  in- 
formed that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  country ; and  that  the  elms  on  various 
properties  are  kept  pollarded,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  by  means  of  a short  ladder.  The  leaves  and  shoots  are  found 
highly  nutritive  to  cattle,  whether  eaten  in  a green  state,  or  after  being  dried, 
and  stacked  for  winter  use.  (Annates  de  la  Societe  (CHort.  de  Paris,  &c.) 

Taxa'ceje. 

Sa/isburia  adiantifblia  fae'mina  grows  vigorously  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Gode- 
froy,  at  Ville  d’Avry ; but,  having  only  been  lately  received,  it  has  not  been 
much  propagated.  (Annates  d’Hort.  de  Paris,  1837.) 

It  grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  ripened  young  wood  taken  off  with 
a heel,  planted  in  sand  in  a sandy  border,  and  covered  with  a hand-glass. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  shoots  pruned  off  annually  from  the  female  Salis- 
buria  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  we  are  therefore  surprised  that  the  tree  is  not 
propagated  in  any  of  the  nurseries,  except  at  Messrs.  Loddiges.  — Cond. 

Pixa'ce.b. 

PaniM,  A'bies,  Ptcea,  ^c. — In  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  163., 
is  a paper  entitled,  “ On  the  Genera  Pinus  and  Abies,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Cultivation  of  some  Species.  By  Capt.  S.  E.  Cook,  R.N.  Read  at  the 
British  Association,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  August,  1838.”  The  author 
proposes  to  divide  the  seventy  species  described  by  botanists  into  five  groups : 
1.  those  of  Old  America;  2.  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  divide 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific,  and  which,  as  most  of  the  species  were  made 
known  to  us  by  Mr.  Douglas,  he  proposes  to  call  the  “ Douglas  Group ;”  3. 
those  of  the  uplands  of  Mexico  ; 4.  those  of  the  Himmalayan  Mountains  ; 
and,  5.,  those  of  Europe.  In  speaking  of  the  European  group,  Capt.  Cook 
considers  P.  uncinata  and  P.  hispknica  as  distinct  species;  and  in  which 
opinion  we  think,  judging  from  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Capt.  Cook,  and  now  growing  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  he  is 
mistaken ; or,  in  other  words,  he  considers  as  species  what  we  consider  only 
as  varieties.  We  decide  on  this  point  from  the  form  of  the  buds,  which,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  P.  Larfeio,  including  P.  Laricio  hisp&nica,  have  the  buds 
white,  resinous,  and  terminated  with  a long  point,  like  that  of  a camel-hair 
pencil ; while  in  all  the  varieties  of  P.  sylvestris,  including  P.  s.  uncinata,  the 
buds  are  short,  blunt,  brownish,  and  resinous.  See  Arb.  Bril.,  p.  2153.  and 
p.  2200.,  with  the  different  figures  showing  the  buds  of  the  different  sorts. 

In  the  Arboretum,  p.  2209.,  we  have  stated,  on  the  authority  of  La  Perouse, 
that  Capt.  Cook’s  P.  hisp&nica,  which  is  La  Perouse’s  P.  pyrenaica,  is  found 
in  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  rivers  Lassora  and  Cinca;  but  Capt.  Cook 
says  that  this  forest  is  Spanish,  and  not  French.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
C^t.  Cook  for  the  correction ; but  it  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  as  to 
P.  hisp&nica  being  a variety  of  P.  Laricio,  which  is  what  we  deduce  from 
the  evidence  of  living  specimens  acknowledged  by  Capt.  Cook  to  be  genuine, 
altogether  independently  of  geographical  distribution.  Our  readers,  by  compM- 
ing  the  tree  named  Binus  hisp&nica  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  with 
JP.  Laricio,  P.  L.  romana,  and  P.  ta&rica,  in  the  same  garden ; and  P.  uncinata 
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with  P.  Mughui  and  P.  pumilio,  may  judge  for  themselves.  Capt.C!ook  allies 
tiuit  it  is  impossible  to  form  a mature  judgement  on  the  disputed  point, 
without  seeing  full-grown  trees  in  their  native  habitat ; and  in  this  we  also 
differ  from  him  : but  we  state  what  he  alleges,  in  order  that  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  may  bear  his  opiuion  in  mind,  as  well  as  ours,  in 
forming  their  own.  (See  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  2210.) 

Capt.  Cook  says,  “We  do  not  adopt  the  fanciful  term  of  Picea,  and 
divide  the  class,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a true  demarcation,”  &c. 
The  readers  of  the  Arboretum  are  aware  that  nothing  can  be  more  decided 
than  the  diderence  between  yl'bics  and  Picea  ; the  former  always  having  the 
cones  pendulous,  and  the  latter  always  having  them  erect,  differences  that 
may  be  known  even  by  a general  observer  at  a considerable  distance.  The 
division,  however,  was  not  ours,  but  that  of  Professor  Link,  who,  in  dividing 
the  species,  adopted  the  old  Latin  names  used  by  the  Romans  for  the  trees, 
calling  the  spruce  fir  i^cea,  and  the  silver  fir  ,4'bies.  We  have  followed  Link 
in  separating  the  spruce  from  the  silver  fir,  and  we  feel  perfectly  confident  that 
every  practical  planter  and  j^rdener  will  thank  us  for  so  doing ; but  we  have 
followed  Linnaeus  in  applymg  the  name  of  .d'bies  to  the  former,  and  Pfeea 
to  the  latter. 

Speaking  of  the  i4'bies  cephaldnica,  Capt.  Cook  considers  it  a variety  of 
the  silver  fir ; and  he  adds,  “ there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  species 
forms  the  capping  found  by  the  French  tavatu,  who  have  recently  visited  that 
country,  to  cover  the  loftiest  summits  of  Mount  Taygetus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Peloponnesus.”  (Ann.  of  Xal.  Hist.,  ii.  p.  172.)  On  turning  to  the  work 
of  the  French  snvans,  alluded  to  by  Captain  Cook,  viz.  Erpedition  Scientijiqtte 
de  Morec,  Sfc.,  Paris,  4to,  1832,  we  find  that  Pinus  Picea  forms  a region,  or 
belt,  around  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus,  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  tree  is  fast  disappearing  there,  but  thick  forests  of  it  stdl  remain 
on  the  Maievos  de  Tzaconie.  Mount  Olenos,  also,  abounds  in  it ; and  it  is 
there  called  the  wild  cedar.  ( Exped.  Scien.  de  Moree,  tome  iii.  partie  2de, 
p.  274.)  In  this  conjecture  Capt.  Cook  may  be  right,  as  we  have  never 
seen  what  we  are  certain  are  the  cones  of  .4'bies  cephaldnica,  though  we 
expect  soon  to  do  so,  as  will  appear  from  a future  paragraph  in  this  article. 
We  are  further  convinced  of  the  probability  that  Captain  Cook’s  conjec- 
ture is  right,  from  having,  since  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph  was 
written,  seen  the  original  letter  from  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  H.  L.  Long,  Esq., 
dated  Argostoli,  Get.  2.  1825,  which  accompanied  the  seeds.  In  that  letter 
General  Napier  says ; “ The  cones  were  picked  im  on  the  Black  Mountain,  at 
about  5000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  call  them  EKarij  (the 
silver  fir).  The  Ileuicij  (the  spruce  fir),  I am  told  is  not  found  here.”  Mr. 
Long  was  not  able  to  find  this  letter  when  he  first  gave  us  information  on 
the  subject,  otherwise  we  should  have  placed  the  Cephalonian  fir  in  the 
division  Picea  Our  reasons  for  placing  it  under  the  division  il'bies  will  be 
found  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vol.  iv.  p.  2326.  — Cond.  Feb.  6. 
1839. 

Capt.  Cook  concludes  his  paper  by  a powerful  exhortation  to  plant  larch  ; 
P.  Cenibra,  of  which  “ the  timber,  perhaps,  is  superior  to  any  other  species  j ” 
P.  imcinata ; the  spruce  and  silver  firs,  &c.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  article ; and  we  think  Capt.  Cook  deserves  well 
of  the  public,  for  h.aving  kept  alive  the  present  attention,  which  is  general 
among  planters,  to  the  dbietinea:. 

Increase  of  Soil  from  the  Falling  of  the  Leaves  of  Pines  and  Firs.  — These 
leaves  resist  decomposition  fur  a number  of  years,  on  account  of  the  resinous 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  the  wind  taking  no  hold  of  them  from  their 
needle-like  shape.  They  generally  lie  where  they  fall,  and  thus  accumulate  to 
a considerable  thickness  ; destroying  all  vegetation,  except  that  of  trees  al- 
ready established.  In  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  M.  I’oiteau  found  that  the 
leaves  which  had  dropped  from  a plantation  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  about  25  ft. 
high,  had  formed  a stratum  between  6 in.  and  8 in.  in  thickness;  and  nineteen 
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years  afterwards,  when  he  examined  the  same  plantation,  he  found  the  trees 
from  45  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  generally  thicker  than  a man’s  body,  and  the  decay- 
ing stratum  of  leaves  so  much  increased,  that  several  rocks,  which  before 
appeared  2 ft.  above  the  soil,  were  no  longer  visible.  {Annalet  de  la  Societe 
<r  Horticulture  de  Parit.) 

The  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe,  though  they  will  succeed  perfectly  well  in  poor 
sandy  soil,  by  no  means  thrive  in  poor  calcareous  soils.  M.  Vilmorin  has 
sown  and  planted  the  pine  and  ilr  tribe  on  the  poor  sandy  wastes  of  his 
estate,  Les  Barres,  near  Montargis,  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  which  have  thriven 
wonderfully : on  the  same  estate,  there  are  some  poor  calcareous  soils,  and 
on  these  M.  Vilmorin  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  to  suc- 
ceed at  all.  Nevertheless,  on  the  chalks  of  Champagne  there  are  pine  woods; 
though  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  the  pines  and  firs  on  chalk  grow 
much  more  slowly,  when  young,  than  they  do  on  either  sand  or  loam. 
(Poiteau  in  Annales  de  la  Societe  d’Hort.) 

P.  tyloestris  (the  Scotch  Pine)  at  compared  with  P.  Pinatter  (the  Pinatler).  — 
The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  contains  nearly  30,000  acres,  of  which  above 
25,000  are  covered  with  pines  of  diflerent  species,  all  planted.  It  is  among 
the  more  ancient  of  these  plantations  that  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris  appears  over  every  other  species,  and  more  especially  over  the  P. 
Pinaster.  The  pinaster  grows  more  rapidly  when  young,  but  the  Scotch  pine 
soon  overtakes  it,  and,  after  a certain  number  of  years,  attains  a higher  eleva- 
tion, and  still  continues  to  grow.  The  Scotch  pine  has  a trunk  always  straight 
and  erect,  with  a reddish  grey  bark,  scaly,  but  only  slightly  furrowed.  The 
pinaster,  on  the  contrary,  never  has  a straight  trunk,  while  its  bark  is  much 
thicker,  rougher,  more  deeply  furrowed,  and  of  a darker  grey,  than  that  of 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  two  trees  cun  be  distinguished  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance by  a bare  inspection  of  the  bark.  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Hort.  Paris.) 

P.  Pinaster  var.  major,  and  P.  Pinaster  var.  minor.  — Cones  of  these  two 
varieties  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Strangways,  who  received  them  from 
Naples.  The  former  is  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of,  and  about  a third  part 
longer  than,  the  latter.  The  terminations  of  the  scales  are  particularly  promi- 
nent and  pointed,  in  both  varieties ; and  on  the  lower  part  of  one  side  of  the 
cones  of  P.  minor  they  are  turned  dow  n exactly  in  the  manner  of  those  of 
P.  sylvestris  uncinata.  Of  course  this  is  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
which  often  happens  to  the  cones  on  one  part  of  a tree,  and  is  totally  wanting 
on  those  of  the  other  parts.  — Cond. 

P.  Pinaster  Etcarenxis  (so  named  by  Risso,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Count 
Escarena,  on  whose  estate  this  pine  was  found),  Arb.  Brit.  2214.,  Hort. 
Lig.  1 19.  — This  variety  of  Pinaster,  recorded  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum 
on  the  authority  of  the  name  placed  on  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  garden,  and  also  on  that  at  Dropmorc,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  discovered  not  to  be  the  plant  named  P.  Escarena  by  M.  Risso. 
His  Grace  passed  the  winter  of  1837-8  at  Nice,  and  there  saw  M.  Risso, 
who  first  discovered  and  gave  the  name  to  this  alleged  new  species,  of 
Plnus ; and  from  him  procured  specimens,  which  he  brought  to  England. 
The.se  specimens  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  gardener  at  Woburn, 
considers  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Scotch  pine ; and  a tree  of  this  species 
in  Mr.  Harrison’s  pinetum,  at  Cheshunt,  is  said  to  be  the  true  Pinna  Escarena 
of  Risso.  It  seems  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  first  brought  the  seeds 
to  England,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  gardener ; who,  in  sowing 
them,  confounded  them  with  the  seeds  of  some  other  pines.  The  whole 
matter.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  us,  will  be  set  to  rights  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  pinetum  at  Woburn,  which  is  now  preparing  for  the  press 
under  His  Grace’s  direction. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  informs  us 
that,  when  he  first  saw  the  P.  Escarena  at  Nice,  he  thought  it  very  like  the 
Scotch  pine,  and  was  quite  surprised  when  he  saw  that  name  applied  to  the 
irec  at  Dropmore,  and  tp  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden.  His 
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Lorduhip  says  that  the  tree  at  Mr.  Harrison’s  is  undoubtedly  the  true  Bs- 
carena,  and,  as  he  thinks,  is  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  J°)nus  sylvestris.  ' 
We  have  subsequently  (Feb.  15th)  received  a copy  of  the  Pinetmn  Wo- 
bumeme,  but  too  late  to  make  any  use  of  it  in  the  present  Number.  > u 
P.  Pindftcr  Aberdonim.  — Aa  the  variety  of  Pin4ster  to  which  the  name  of 
Escarena  has  been  given  is  a very  distinct  one,  wo  propose,  in  future  to 
distinguish  it  as  P.  Piaster  Aberddniov,  in  honour  of  the  n^leman  who  ’first 
introduced  it.  ,i  i' 

P.  Uaveknti,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  8267.,  Mart.  L^.  p.  120.  — We  figured  and 
described  this  species  from  the  young  plant  in  abe  Horticultural  Sodetj^ 
garden,  and  from  a cone  sent  to  us  by  M.  Otto>of  Berlin.  M.  Otto  could 
give  us  no  information  whatever  respecting  the  species,  except  that  he  had 
received  the  cone  from  a traveller  in  Mexico.  It  now  turns  out  that  this 
traveller  had  made  a mistake,  and  sent  M.  Otto  a cone  of  a different  species. 
For  this  statement,  we  have  the  authoritv  of  M.  Otto’s  letter  of  Nov., 27. 
1838.  In  that  excellent  publication  the  Liniuea,  part.  iv.  of  vol.  xii.,  pnb- 
llriied  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  is  a paper  by  the  editor.  Dr.  von  Schlechtcndd, 
entitled  “ IVdiminary  Information  on  the  Coniferse  of  Mexico,”  of  which  the 
following  is'  an  outline,^  with  a description  of  P.  Llavedfia,  and  of  two  new 
species,  P.  oocfirpa.  and  P.  Ayacahtule  : — //  ,-  wkh 

' f Leaves  standing  ting/i/.  (.d'bies  and  Picea  of  jfr6.  Frit.)  _ 
PmtM  religidsa,  Linmca,  vol.  xiL  p.  ISC.  (Picea  religiosa,  Arb.  BriL 
p.  2349.) 

Pintis  hirlilla,  Linnaia,  vol.  xii.  p.487.  (Picea  hirtella,  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2348.) 

,<  III  Leaves  standmg  Three  m a Tuft.  "i 

Pinur  TcocAte,  Liniuea,  vol.  xii.  p.  487.  j Arb.  Brit.  p.  8266. 

P.  pdtula,  Linnsea,  vol.  xii.  p.  487. ; Arb.  Brit.  p.  2267. 

P.  Llavehnti  Sehiede,  in  jAimiea,  vol.  xii.  p.  488. ; Arb.  Brit.  p.  2267. — 
” This  heautihil  and  remarkable  species,”  observes  Dr.  von  Schlechtendal, 
‘‘  was  first  raised  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  (Jarden,  from  the  seeds  of  a cone 
which  Dr.  Sehiede  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Linnaia.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced into  England  from  the  Berlin  Garden,  and  was  described  and  figured  1^ 
London  in  his  Arboretum  Britannicuni,  p.  2267.,  but,  unfortunately,  with  a 
wrong  cone ; which,  from  its  appearance,  probably  belongs  to  the  foregoing 
species  [P.  p&tula.]  P.  Llavenan  is  the  species  that  has  very  well  tasted 
edible  seeds,  w'hich  arc  sold  cheap  in  Mexico  under  the  name  of  Pinones. 
Sehiede  found  whole  forests  of  this  tree  scarcely  30  ft.  high,  between  Zimapan 
and  Heal  del  Oro;  it  is  also  cultivated  occasionally  in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
which  arc  only  I Jin.  long,  are  generally  slightly  twisted,  pointed,  strong,  and 

23  two-furrowed  below 

with  a sharp,  keel- 
shapetl,  projecting  mi- 
drib. The  cones  are 
small,  consisting  of 
very  few  scales,  which 
are  about  IJin.  long, 
roundish,  and  obtuse. 
The  scales  are  keel- 
shaped  below,  deeply 

concave,with  two  deep 

receptacles*for  the  seeds.  The  rhoinboidal  enlargement  of  the  points  of  the 
scales  is  of  a pale  brown  colour,  faintly  shining,  the  diameter  about  9 lines, 
and  the  length  about  6 lines  ; the  middle  compartment  is  of  a darker  brown, 
and  only  about  3 lines  broad ; a projecting  and  tolerably  sharp  band  runs 
across  the  rhomboidal  termination  of  the  scales,  by  which  the  whole  middle 
compartment  is  elevated;  some  inconsiderable  and  more  or  less  distinct  bands 
run  from  the  upper  point,  and  from  the  under  edge  to  the  middle  compart- 
ment. The  outermost  as  well  as  the  central  scales  are  usually  empty ; and 
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the  seeds  in  the  others,  which  are  of  a dark  grey  or  brownish  colour,  are 
without  wings,  and  of  an  egg-shape  reversed,  about  6 or  7 lines  long,  and 
about  4 lines  thick  at  the  upper  end,  but  diminishing  in  size  towards  the 
lower  extremity,  which  is  obtuse.  Schiede  named  this  interesting  species  in 
honour  of  Paul  de  la  Llave,  who  well  deserves  the  honour,  for  what  he  nas  done 
for  the  flora  of  Mexico.”  {Lintuxa,  vol.  xii.  p.  489.)  A notice  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  above,  and  also  by  Professor  von  Schlechtendal,  is  given  in  the 
Garten  Zeilurtg,  No.  37.,  for  1838,  p.  293. ; and  M.  Otto,  in  the  letter  already 
referred  to,  in  which  he  explains  the  origin  of  the  error  which  he  inadvertently 
led  us  to  commit,  kindly  sent  us  a coloured  drawing  of  the  cone,  of  which 
J!g.  23.  is  an  engraving  of  the  same  size  : a,  cone ; b,  a seed. 

§ Leavet  Five  in  a Tuft. 

Fimit  MotUezumm,  Linneea,  vol.  xii.  p.  489. ; Arb.  Bril.  p.  2272. 

P.  leiophytta,  Linnaea,  vol.  xii.  p.  490.  j Arb.  Brit.  p.  2273. 

P.  oocd;ya  Schiede;  Linnaea,  vol.  xii. p.  491.;  not  in  Arb.  Brit.  — “ Schiede 
found  this  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  growing  abundantly  between  Ario 
and  the  volcanic  mountain  Jorullo ; and  not  only  in  the  temperate,  but  also 
in  the  warm,  regions,  where  it  grows  in  company  with  the  fan  palm.  The 
leaves,  which  are  from  8 in.  to  1 1 in.  long,  and  the  single  short  cones,  broad 
below  and  pointed  above,  characterise  this  tree ; which  evidently  comes  the 
nearest  to  P.  Monteziim«e,  with  which,  also,  it  nearly  corresponds  in  the 
scales  of  the  branches.  \Vhen  the  cone  is  closed,  the  enlargement  of  the 
scales  appears  sometimes  tolerably  elevated  and  equal-sided,  and  sometimes  of 
an  irregular  four-cornered  or  many-cornered  shape.  Elevated  bands  run  to 
the  middle  point  from  the  corners,  so  that  the  whole  end  of  the  scale  looks 
slightly  pyramidal.  The  largest  cone  which  we  saw,  and  which  had  just  begun 
to  burst  open,  was  about  2^  in.  long,  and  in  breadth  below  IJin.  The  leaves 
are  tolerably  flat  on  the  upper  side,  with  dotted  parallel  lines ; and  a strongly 
keeled,  two  furrowed,  projecting  midrib  below,  with  small  cartilaginous  teeth, 
not  very  close  together,  at  the  edges,  which  renders  them  somewhat  sharp.” 
(Linna;a,  vol.  xii.  p.  492.)  The  cones  of  a pine  received  from  Mexico,  and 
distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  under  the  name  of  the  “ Ocote  pine 
of  the  Mexicans,”  agree  remarkably  well  with  the  above  description,  more  so 
than  they  do  with  P.  Teocute  Lamb.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2266.  We  shall  give  an 
engraving  of  this  cone  in  a future  Number. 

P.  Ayacahulte  C.  Ehrcnberg  ; Linnaea,  vol.  xii.  p.  492. ; not  in  Arboretum 
Britannicum.  — This  is  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  division,  and  it  is 
allied  to  Pinus  5tr6bus.  “ My  highly  valued  friend  Charles  Ehrenberg  found 
this  tree  100  ft.  high,  at  Oinitlan,  near  Hacienda  de  Guerrero.  It  is  called 
Ayacahuite,  and  also  PiBones,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  originated  in 
that  species  (P.  Llaved^ia),  though  wrongly,  as  the  seeds  of  the  present  species 
are  winged.  The  leaves  are  in  fives  on  small  spur-like  protuberances,  which, 
when  very  close  together,  make  the  twig  look  stunted,  and  very  crooked. 
Each  leaf  is  from  3 in.  to  4 in.  long,  and  about  a third  of  a line  broad ; flat  on 
the  back,  but  with  a sharp  projecting  keel-like  midrib,  and  two  furrows.  The 
leaves  are  whitish  when  young,  and  furnished  with  sharp  thickened  small 
teeth,  not  very  close  together,  on  the  margin,  towards  the  points.  The 
youngest  twigs  have  very  short  reddish  brown  hairs,  only  perceptible  with  a 
magnifying  ^ass,  but  which  do  not  last  long.  The  scales  on  the  branches 
are  short,  of  a longish  three-cornered  shape,  pointed,  and  afterwards  bent 
back ; the  sheaths  are  short,  and  do  not  lie  close  to  the  leaves.  The  cones 
are  more  than  a foot  long  when  at  their  full  growth  (we  saw  one  13  in.  long), 
about  3 in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering  towards  the  point.  The 
scales  are  about  2 in.  long,  standing  open,  with  their  points  more  or  less 
bent  downwards  ; the  rhomboidal  surface  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad, 
intersected  by  many  wrinkles  lengthwise,  of  a dull  greenish  and  yellowish 
brown  colour.  (In  P.  »?trobus  the  points  of  the  scales  are  bluntly  rounded, 
obtu.se,  and  stand  upright.)  A great  deal  of  resin  exudes  from  the  whole 
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cone,  as  in  P.  j^trobtis.  The,  seed  is  winged,  and  is  only  I in.  long  ] towards 
the  top,  where  it  is  broadest,  its  width  is  from  8 to  12  fines.  It  is  smell  in 
proportion  to  the  cone.  The  wing  has  almost  the  apiienrance  of  the  upper 
wings  of  many  small  moths.  It  is  brownish,  with  dark  stripes  running  lenmh* 
wise.  The  rece|)tacle  is  only  a few  lines  long.  The  cones  are  often  eittiec 
bent  or  crooked,  which  is  also  the  case  with  those  of  P.  Arobus  and  maay 
others.  The  scales  have  nut  their  points  always  bent  down,  but  some  of  them 
stand  out  horizontally,  wiiUe  the  lowest  scales  are  bent  quite  backwards.” 
(Lintura,  p.  4-92.) 

We  have  translated  the  above  descriptions  at  length,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  some  use  to  the  botanical  collectors  now  in  Mexico,  or  about  to  be 
sent  thither.  In  our  next  Number  we  shall  translate  the  descriptions  of 
C'upr^ssus  thurifera  H.  B.  !(  Kmth,  C.  sabinoirfes  H.  B.  & Kuntb,  J"imiperus 
mexicana  Schiede,  J.  flurida  Schl.,  J.  tetragona  Schl.,  and  Taxus  globdsa  Schl, 

The' following  paragraphs  respecting  the  '.Ibidtins  are  collected  (holb 
difierent  sources  : — > 

P.  nigricans  (P.  Loricio  var.  anstriaca,  Arb.  Brit,  p 2205.)  has  remark- 
ably Strong  buds,  silvery  white,  as  well  as  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  which  hre 
stiff,  long,  and  sharp,  and  expand  almost  horizontally  round  the  shoot.  This, 
with  the  darkness  of  the  foliage,  makes  the  white  silvery  young  shoot  in  the 
centre  very  conspicuous.  In  most  pines,  the  leaves  tend  forwards  like  a cup, 
so  as  to  hide  the  young  shoots.  The  bud  itself  is  cyiindrical-topped,  with  a 
low  cone,  terminating  in  a long  point.  The  trunk  of  P.  nigricans  is  larger  in 
bulk  thaa  that  of  P.  sylvestris  in  the  Anstrian  forests.  — H',  Fox  Slrangwayt, 
Dee.,ms. 

-liWe  have  since  been  ihvoured  by  Mr.  Strangways  with  a branch  of  P.  'nigri- 
cans, the  buds  of  which  confirm  us  in  our  opinion  that  it  is  a variety  of  P, 
l^icio,  as  indicated  in  the  Arboretum  Britaimicum.  — Cond, 
iP.  pUhtfusa.—  A cone,  with  this  name  attached,  has  been  sent  us  by  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  The  termination  of  the  scales  is,  in  form  and 
smoothness,  Uke  that  of  those  of  P.  halepensis,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2231.,  and  the 
cane  has  a strong  woody  peduncle,  like  that  species;  whence  we  conclude  the 
tree  to  be  either  identical  with  P.  halepensis,  or  a variety  of  it.  Mr.  Strang- 
ways received  the  cone  from  Circassia. 

P.  persica  ? — To  Mr.  Strangways  we  are  also  indebted  for  a cone  with  this 
name  attached.  The  shape  is  somewhat  like  the  cone  of  P.  /’inea,  and  l!he 
seeds  arc  large;  with  gibtwus  wings.  Some  seeds  of  this  pine  have,  we 
believe,  come  up  in  the  Horticulture  Society’s  garden.  'i 

A'iies  eouimum  var.  pendula.  — The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  informs  ua  that' 
M.  fiisso  told  him,  in  1825,  that  he  had  seen  a very  remarkable  variety  of  the] 
common  spruce,  with  drooping  branches,  in  some  elevated  parts  of  the 
mountains  about  Nice ; but  that  he  had  not  then  had  an  opportunity  of  gettingi 
piants  or  seeds.  This  variuty  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  cultivators;  'I 
lAH'bidt  cephaiimica,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2325.,  and  Ilort.  Lig.  p.  122.  — In  the 
sunmier  df  1B38,  through  the  kindness  of  General  Sir  Gharl»  James  Napier,'! 
two  ht^heads  of  cones,  collected  in  the  Island  of  Cephalonia,  from  wlmti 
were  supposed  to  be  trecs  of  the  above  species,  were  shipped  for  us  at  Corfu.' 
When  ihay  arrived  in  the  port  of  Ixmdon  we  examined  them,  and  found  that 
they  had  fermented  during  the  voyage,  and  were  useless.  We  further  o(>< 
served  that  the  cones  were,  to  all  appearance,  those  of  the  common  silver  fir. ' 
We  wape  ednfirmed  in  this  opinion  by  some  small  branches,  with  leaves, -which' 
were  attached  to  some  of  the  cones,  and  one  of  which  branches  is  in 'our  pos- ' 
session.  * Under  these  circumstances  we  declined  paying  the  duty  (6d.  per  IbJ) ; 
aod  the  nearly  rotten  cones  were,  of  course,  thrown  away  by  the  custom-house 
officers.  I General  Napier  kindly  wrote  again  to  his  friend  in  Corfii,  and  a 
third  Cask  of  cones  arrived  in  ifovember.  These  had  still  the  appearance  of 
being  the  cones  of  the  common'  silver  fir ; but,  as  there  were  no  branches  or 
leaves  among  them,  we  thought  it  possible,  as  suggested  in  Capt,  Cook’s 
paper,  that  the  A bies  cephaldnica  might  not  be  an  A'bies,  but  merely  a va- 
riety of  ilcea  pcctinata.  The  cones  being  in  better  preservation  than  those 
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received  before,  we  gave  the  bill  of  lading  to  Mr.  CliarlwooJ,  who  has  paid 
the  duty  and  all  exjienscs ; and,  having  taken  possession  of  them,  is  no\v 
selling  them  by  retad.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  applied,  through  a friend 
of  General  Napier’s,  and  also  through  H.  L.  Long,  Esq.,  for  specimens  of  all 
the  pines  and  firs  in  Cephalonia,  with  the  cones  attached  to  branches;  and, 
when  these  specimens  arrive,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  what  we 
have  called  .d'bies  eephaldnica  is  an  .d'bies  or  a 2’lcca ; and,  if  the  latter, 
whether  It  is  a distinct  species,  or  only  a variety  of  the  silver  fir.  ^ ■ 

Fmtapo.  See  Mr.  Lawson’s  pa|>er,  p.I09. 

Pfeeo  Nordmanm  Steven  will  be  described  and  figured  in  a future  Article. 

■i  oj  :ui'  ,<j  ' 

. -l  — -.rr  ■ ) 
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Aat.j,V1L  Tie  recent  Phntalioru  in  Kensington  Gardens  and 
Jlude  Park,  By  the  Conductor.  • ' ui  i> 
h I t I 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  government  has  removed  the  old  yew 
hedges,  shrtibs,  and  other  undcs-growths,  from  the  west  aide  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  leaving  only  the  trees  ; and,  in  other  parts  of  the  gardens,  strips  end 
■Bosses  of  young  plantation  have  been  fomed.  eonsisting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  various  kinds.  In  Hyde  Park,  during  last  year,  and  in  the  present  spring,' 
various  clumps,  masses,  and  belts  of  young  plantution  have  been  formed, 'or 
ate  now  forming,  entirely  of  forest  trees ; mul  souse  rows  of  trees,  as  well  asi 
scattered  single  trees,  have  also  been  planted  there.  As  some  part- of  .these 
alterations  are,  in  our  opinion,  made  in  eatremely  had  taste,  and  not  even  6hl- 
culated  to  ^ct  in  the  best  manner  the  object  which  the  govermuent  appease 
to  have  in  view,  we  submit  a few  remarks  on  them,  in  ^e  hope  that  they 
aiay  attcactitbe  attention  of  those  who  have  influence  in  snch  inattera.  We 
do  this  as  a matter  of  duty,  and  with  very  great  reluctance;  hccatse<  during 
the  preparation  of  our  AHioretum  liriiannicuvi,  we  received  most  valuaMe 
information,  and  every  assistance  that  we  asked  for,  from  the  Office  of  Woods 
sod  Forests;  and  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  incora|>arubly  moreagrei«ble> 
to  us  to  praise,  than  to  blame,  anything  done  under  the  direction  or  sanotion- 
of its  coinrois8ianers.il  1 'I 

The  removal  of  the  old  yew  hedges  from  Kensington  Gardens  we  regret,  ao  -- 
destroying  a specimen  of  ancient  gardening,  which  it  would  have  been  interest, 
ing  to  preserve  and  heighten,  for  the  sake  of  its  antiquity ; and  this  seems  alto  I 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  goveruaient  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  they 
planted  a uuinber  of  youn"  yew  trees  in  tlie  gaps  which  time  and  neglect  had^ 
nude  in  these  hedgi^,  The  removal  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  we  do  not' 
regret,  because  these,  being  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  the  forest  trees,  hud. 
become  unsightly,  objects  t and,  indeed,  no  shrubs  thrive  aud  look  well  in  such; 
iiuiatians  bM  ever^dens.  It  is  clear,  liowever,  from  the  removal  of  these 
bedges^nd  shrubs,  that'  it  is  now  the  intention  of  government  to  givcKenaii^x 
ten! Gardens  a parlolike  character, rather:  than  that  of  a pleasure-ground,) 
which  as. characterised. I by  flowering  and  eveigreeii  shrubs,  in  addition  to 
ornameotal  trees.  i jWithout  stopping  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of  this' 
change  of  character  in  these  gardens,  we  shall  assusne  that  in  future  they  areU 
to  be  treated  in  the  manner  of  park  scenery  of  a polished  character;  and  this 
will  furnish  us  with  a princi|)le  by  wbicli  to  test  the  plantatioos  subsequently/ 
made  k these  gardens. 

These  plantations  are,  chiefly,  a belt  along  the  southern  boundary,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  gardens,  and  one  on  the  north  side,  extending- 
nearly  half  tho  length.  Both  these  plantations  are  very  thickly  planted  ; and; 
in  tbaton  the  sou&  tide,  a large  proportion  of  the  plants  are  slirubs.  Now,  i 
aaiuBuog  it  to  be  the  ultimate  intention  to  give  the  girdens  a park-like  eba-  i 
racter,  and-consequently  to  have  no  shrubs,  but  only  scattered  trees  in  the 
places  where  these  plantations  are  made,  our  opinion  is  that  .single  treca  ought  i 
•>('  ill  11, .11)  im.iii »T.i.  . ' -.11,1  H 2 I,  . 1 - 1 u>  ( 1 .1 ' 
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to  have  been  planted  there  at  once;  and  that  no  atrip  or  inssR  of  plppta- 
tion,  with  ita  fonoal  boundary  fence,  was  at  all  nocosaary  to  shelter  or  bi;ing 
forward  those  trees.  A very  obvious  nod  deuniblc  iiimrovement,  for  whiu 
all  probe  is  idue  to  government,  is  the  removal  of  the  brjek  wpU  ,\\hioh 
formod  the  southern  boundary  feme  to  the  gardens,  and  the  substitution  of 
am  open  iron  railing  in  its  stead.  The  object  in  doing  this  must  have  been  to 
allow  the  spectator  within  the  gardens  to  get  occasional  glimpse^  through  the 
open  railings,  bf  Hie  scenery  in  the  park  without;  and  to  adroit  the  spectator 
in  the  park  to  i got  occasional  glimpses  of  tho  scenery  in  the  garden,  thnopgh 
glades  of  tnrfi  in  a direction  obliqneto  the  tine  of  o|ien  fence.  Now,  by  [plant- 
ing a thick  belt  along  the  inside  of  the  open  fence,  tlicse  objects  arc  rendered 
as  nugatory  as  if  the  brick  wall  were  still  reinainiiig,  the  fence  and  everytliing 
beyond  it  being  icompletely  conces^d  from  tlie  spectator  witjiia;  wbUc,thc 
spectator  wiUnmtwiil  see  nothing  within  the  open  railing,  but  a thick  mass  of 
plantation.  'If,  omthc  contrary,  only  single  trees  and  small  grou^ 
planted  in  tfae  situation  of  the  belt,  the  contemplated  edect  would  havpheen 
produced  from  the  beginning;  whereas, as  things  are  at  present,  it  wUI  pot,, be 
obtainedforseweral,  perhaps  twenty,  years;  when  the, belt  js  tlunao4  9hf-  i; 

’ In  Hyde  Park,  dui*ing  the  spring  of  I6i<8,  an  avenue  of  elm  frees,,  apd  a 
nunibo*  of  soatttmed  single  trees,  were  planted  ; and  we  have  nothhig  to  ^lij^t 
to  them,  unleBsit  be;  that :they  would  have  road e. much  moxp  vjgorous,gto.w|h8 
during  the  suoimer;  had  they  been  idanted  in  tiro  preceding  autumn,,  ,,jY^n 
trees  are  planted  in  October,  the  roots  begin  growing  ini  inedbtely: 
tree,  being  establbhcd  before  winter,  is  ready  to  shoot  out  beanebes  with  fh® 
first  approach  ofspring.  A tree  planted  in  spring,  say  in  February  or  Mar^, 
has^tfae  whole  of  its -sap  speedily  put  in  motion  j and,  being  thus  force^'i^® 
devciope  its  buds,  while  its  roots  are  not  yet  in  a state  to  imbibe  nouriihip^t 
from  the  soil,  its  shoots  are  comparatively  weak,  and  inefficient.  In  autumn, 
when  the  top  of  the  tree  is  in  a dormant  state,  and  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  below  that  of  the  soil,  the  whole  of  the  energies  of  th&tfee 
ere  direeted'to  the  formation  of  roots.  In  spring,  on  the  conti'ary,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  tlian  that  of  the  soil,  the  energies, of 
the  tree  ore  directed  to  the  devclopc^nt  of  the  buds,  in  the  form  qf  jeavgp^d 
shoots,  while  very  little  addition  is  made  to  the  roots  till  the  return  of  the 
sap  after ' midsummer.  Hence  are  deduced,  from  a knowlcdgei  of  vegetable 
physiology,  as  well  as  from  experience,  the  immense  advantages  of  plmiting 
trees,  end  especially  large  trees,  in  autumn  rather  than  in  spring.  Phipiting 
in  mid-winter  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  better  than  planting  in  spring ; because  both 
the  roots  and  the  top  of  the  tree  are  then  completely  in  a dormant  state,  and 
the  soil  much  too  cold  to  excite  the  roots  into  action. 

In  Hyde  Park;  a number  of  roundish  or  oval  clumps,  and  some  Irregular 
and  contmuons  belt-like  masses,  have  been  formed  durum  tlic  last  year  and 
present  spiring,  which,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  disfigure  the  Park,  and  will  do 
so  more  and  more  every  year,  as  they  advance  in  growth.  This  mode  of 
planting  ajinears  to  us  like  ^ing  back  a hundred  years,  in  point  of  taste ; and, 
in  point  of  practical  knowledge,  as  supposing  the  soil  and  climate  of  Hyde 
Park  to  be  similar  to  that  of  some  lileak  district  iu  Derbyshire  ur  Hcotlaud. 
The  trees  in  some  of  the  clumps,  though  from  d ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  are  put 
in  at  the  rate  of  from  3(MX>  to  4000  plants  per  acre ; and  (whicii,  we  lue  sure, 
will  astoaisfa  every  planter,  whether  in  the  north  or  the  soutli),  on  the  .north 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  in  a plantation  consisting  of  deciduous  trees,  many  of  them 
15  fr.  in  height,  made  last  spring,  Scotch  pines  are  planted  throughout,  not 
more  than  I ft;  in  height  I We  must  contess  that  we  do  not  know  anything, 
in  the  whole  history  of  plantiug,  on  a par  with  this  specimen.  What  can  the 
Scotch  pines  possibly  be  intended  for 't  They  cunuot  be  meant  for  nurses  to 
plants  more  llian  ten  times  higher  than  themselves,  and  not  more  than  5 or 
6 feet  apart ; and  Scutch  pines  can  never  be  intended  for  undergrowth. 
Relatively  to  the  trees  which  are  to  remain,  they,  as  well  as  the  others  which 
are  to  be  thinned  out,  can  only  be  regarded  as  weeds ; which  not  only  deprive 
the  other  trees  of  a great  part  of  their  nourishment,  but  exclude  from  them 
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a consiJerab1«  portion  of  the  air  andlight  which  are  ossential  to  tfadr  growth. 
There  never  was  a phintation  less  in  want  of  shelter  and  protection  than  that 
to  which  wt  allude,  east  of  the  Victoria  6at&  'ladepciitleiitly  altogether  of 
Che  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  is  sheltered  on  the  west  by  the  high 
ireei  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  on  the  north  not  only i by  a narrow  strip  of 
tree^,  of  from  20  to  30  years’  growth,  close  to  it,  but  by  a lofty  range  of  build- 
ings (Hyde  Park  Gardes)  at  200  ft.  distance.  Shelter,  however,  is  no  more 
rcqalred  for  these  trees  than  if  they  had  been  planted  in  Btj  Paul’s  Church- 
yard; and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  it  can  only  do  them  harm:  indeed,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  no  part  of  the  vale  of  London  oan  any  hardy 
forest  tree  require  artiliciel  shelter,  at  any  period  of  its  growth. 

The  nmln  object  of  all  these  plantations  con  only  he  to  produce  ultimately 
a few  single  trees,  with  the  exception  of  one  mars^at  the  Oiuaberland  Gate, 
whic^l,  Wc  have  been  informed,  is  intended  to  direct  podestriuns  along  the 
liewly  formed'  gravel  phth  there,  leading  across  the  park.  This  object,  we 
contend,  might  have  Wen  effbeted  by  single  trees;  or;  supposing  tW  this 
could  not  have  been  done,  then  we  contend  that  the  remedy  ie  nmoh  worse 
than-  the  disease.  But  why  should  not  a few  iron  hurdles  be  suffioient  for  the 
object  in  view  here,  aa  it  is  in  every  gentleman’s  pack,  and  as  it  istin  Ken- 
shigton  Gardens?  Of  all  the  deformities  in  the  way  of  new  plairtations  put 

a in  tho  Park,  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  decidedly  the  greatest.  If  it  is 
ed'to  remain,  it  will,  in  three  or  four  years,  completely  spoil  the  viewibn 
entering  the  Park  by  the  Cumberland  Gate,  by  dostroyh«g  all  breadth  of  etfect, 
ghutcing  oiit  the  whole  of  that  fine  expanse  of  turf  which  constitutes  the 
middle  distance,  and  by  completely  excluding  the  Burrey  hills  and  other 
oiject^  which  now  form  the  background.  This  is  a subjectithat  nmy  be 
rewily  Judged  of  by  any  person  accustomed  to  sketch  hmdaeape;i  and  those 
, who  doubt  the  vtdidity  of  onr  opinion  on  this  [XMit  have  only  to  ask  that  of 
' any landscape-painter. 

. Supposing  that  the  object  of  the  other  plantations  is  that  of  producing 
ultimately  a few  scattered  trees  and  small  groups,  we  contend  that'these  may 
be  produced  much  sooner,  much  more  efiectually,  at  much  less  expense,  aad 
with  much  less  deformity  in  the  meantime,  by  planting  them 'at  once:  where 
’they ‘are  finally  to  remain,  instead  of  surrounding  them  by  other  trees  in 
masses  or  belts.  We  shall  now  briefly  state  our  reasons  for  entertaining  this 
_ ojpiaiop.'' 

~ ' Mtich  soOiiei.  Having 'fixed  on  the  situations  where  the  sisgle  trees  and 
small  groims  are  to  be  placed,  then,  by  properly  preparing  the  soU  as  indicated 
in  VoF.  XIII.  p.  146.  Nos.  3.  and  4. ; by  the  choice  of  trees  with  stems  from 
3in.to6in.  in  diameter,  and  from  15ft.  to20lt.in  height,  which  have  been 
I properiy prepared  before  removal  ; by  planting  them  early  in  atitotnn  ; and  by 
properly  prptecting  them  from  cattle ; we  contend  that  their  growth  woidd  be 
^ more  rapid,’.than  that  of  any  tree  in  a mass  with  other  trees,  and  th^  would 
’attain' a greater  magnitude.  The  reason  is,  because  an  isolated  tree,  so  treated, 
has  access  to  a much  greater  supply  of  nourishment,  of  water,  of  light,  of  air, 
'.'awd  of  spbee  fof 'the  extension  of  the  roots  and  top,  than  where  it  has  to 
ttoafe  allthesb  requisites  for  growth  and  strength  with  other  trees^i  i' 

”'l  Mueh  'wMe  ^ectuaBy.  A tree  which  has  grown  up  alone,  nchhep  sheltered 
nbr  crowded"  by  other  wees,  adapts  its  head  and  its  roots  to  its  sitnation-j  and, 
‘ from  beiiig  in  no  respect  curtailed  of  nourishment,  &c.,  it  acquwes' not  only  a 
, greater  bulk  of  head  to  produce  effect  in  the  landscape,  but  greatbr  strength 
' to  resist  storms  of  wind,  or  excessive  cold,  heat,  or  drought.  A tree,  on  the 
'bther  huD^,  that  is  drawn  up  in  a plantation  among  other  trees,  though,  in 
' many  caseS,  it  may  exceed  in  height  a tree  which  has  been  grown  Isingfy,  yet 
if  friir  invariably 'be  found  weaker,  le.ss  bulky  in  the  head,  loss  sbroi^  in  the 
' stem,  Insii  characteristic  of  its  species,  and  consequently  less  handsome,  and 
''far  less ''stole  io  tesist  either  high  winds,  or  extremes  of  cold,  heat,  or 
"drought:'"'  _ 'I 

niueh  Uit  caycftrc.'"  This  must  be  sufficiently  obvions,  because  not  more 
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thtei  one  thee  in  a icote  need  be  planted'';  and  tlie  fencing  of  ttngletreea 

r'net  cMtlp  or  deer  by  any  of  the  modes  that  we  have  shown  in  the  article 
ady  referred  to  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  149.  No. 8.*)  is  con^aratively  trilling: 
while  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  plantation  for  a number  of  years,  of  keying 
the  boundary  fenee  in  repair,  and  of  ultimately  tliinning  out  and  sowing  with^ 
grass  seeds,  is  altogether  avoided.  The  expense,  however,  we  consider  but  a 
very  secondary  matter ; though  it  also  ought  to  be  subjected  to  princtele.  " 
'Miich  leit  defirnkity  in  the  meantime.  We  want  words  to  express  tour  dislike  of 
the  (ilmpish  unconnected  clamps  and  nwsses  which  have  reeentfy  been  made  in 
thembstootu^cuous  situations  in 'Hyde  Park,  We  will:asltany  privhte  gende- 
man  whether,  if  he  had  such  a park,  he  would  tolerate  such  defoimiitKS  if  iperpe- 
tnttod  by,his,gard<.'ncr  ? And,  unless  the  fences  and  great  part  of  the  tnaps  bo 
rejnoveJ,  the-Ke  deformities  will  remain  at  least  twenty  years.  We  state  this 
with  confidence,  because  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  thirty  years  since  the  belt 
along  tlie  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  was  planted,  and  it  was  only  thinned  oiat 
three  or  four  years  ago.  \vill  any  one  assert  that,  if  the  singie  trees  now  left 
there,  and  wliieh  formed  part  of  that  belt,  had  been  planted  by  themselves'at 
the  itime  the  belt  was  plantcd,i  they  would  not  have  as  largdas  they  are 
at  present  ? We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating  it  ds  ons  opUiaii;  tbat 
they  would  not  only  havd  been  larger,  but  have  had  far  handsomer  heads. 
At  no  period  of  their  existence  can  trees  planted  singly,  whether  small  yr 
large,  with  or  without  fences,  be  considered  as  deformities  in  a landscape. 
Even  considered  as  mere  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  they  hamnonise  and 
comiect  themselves  with  one  another,  and  with  the  adjoining  objects  ; aad 
they  efaaq^s  their  position,  and  fonn  ever-varying  groups,  with  the  variedi 
position  otithe  spectator,  who,  if  he  has  any  imagination,  pictures  to  himself 
what  wik  be  their  ultimate  appearance.  To  be  convinced  ^ the  truth  of  tint  i 
position,  we  have  only  to  loot  at  the  single  trees  planted  two  or  three  years) 
ago,  and  fenced  with  thorns,  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  . A 

If,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  stated,  it  should  be  contended  that,  in  • 
the  vale  of  Middlesex,  single  trees,  of  a givefl  size,  and  a giVen  power ‘of 
resistance  to  the  weatfa^,  will  be  sooner  piWuced  by  planting  them  in  masses 
than  by  planting  them. singly,  then  we  can  only  retonunend  the  lOpiaion  tai 
be  taken  of  gardeners  and  planters,  who  arc  at  once  scieBtifle  nen,  and  mea; 
who  have  had  extensive  practice  in  this  department.  We  state  this,  because 
we  certainly  think  that  the  public  have  no  right  to  have  such  deformities 
inflicted  on  tke<n  os  have  rexentiy  been  perpetrated  in  Hyde  Parle,  ualesS  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  end  in  view.  j r.  .-il 
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Art.  VIII.  Botanical,  F/oricultural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevcly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  •which  have  been  originated  in  them  ; together  with  ad-'"‘ 
ditional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new]  already 
in  Cultivation  : the  whole  intended  to  serve  tis  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopeedia  of  Plants,"  the  “ Horlus  Briiannicns,"  the 
“ Hortus  Lignosus,"  and  the ''  Arboretum  et  Fruticctum  Britan-] 


a 

Curtis' s Botanical  Magazine  ; in  monthly  uuniberg,  each  containing 
seven  plates ; 3s.  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  Williapi 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.  .. 

Edwards’s  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ; 3s.  €d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

* See  the  subject  of  Tree  Guards  treated  in  detail,  and  illustrated  ly 
twelve  engravings,  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  p.  bbb. 
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Matatei's  Botanic  Qardtu,  or  Maffneine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plante  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain ; in  moirthlv  number*,  eacb  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  1*. 6rf.,  erooll  1*. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  ' ' ' '[ 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  ^Regisler^  of  Flowering  Plants'i 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ; 2s.  &d.  each.  , ,,,  , , , , 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ; 2s.  G<f.  each.  Cpii- 
iducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  l^q.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  and  I'ruf 
derick  Westcott,  Esq.,  Honordrpr  Secretaries  of  the  Bimingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  ' ' ■“ 

The  Botanist ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  fmtr  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2.i.  6f/.!  smafl  paper, 
.Is.Qd.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund, , Esq.,  F,L.S-,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Jlenslovv,  M.A.,  E.L.S.,  ic.,  IVofessor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridgo. I i '■  ,i  • , i ■ 

Lindiey's  Sertum  Orchidacenm,  Sfc.;  in  parts,  folio, '1^  5s. ' each; 
I Parts  III.' and  IV.  ' n"'  u 

..  . I I I*:.'  • ' ‘I*  i{  f.  i;-l  ‘ IjJkM/t.  / ll 


* was 


/s,  , • ' /'  / • .’I.  • • • - . » . I . i»(.  f *•}  till  ; / 

, , , ,,  .iMt, 

0£HA'K1UU  17tl7  biberilium  vak.  nwiUum  IML  { Bui.  rog.  I.  la  .i  ii  • / ( 

This  is  a variety  of  the  fr'er&nium  tuberDsuin,  which  was  collected  by  the 
Hon.  \V.  Pox  Suangways,  near  Potenza,  in  ttic  kingdom  of<  Naples;  and 
which  difiers  from  the  s|)ecies  in  “ brandling  from  its  very  base.  This  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  first  geranium  described  by  I>ioecoride^  the  root  of  which, 
that  author  states,  is  sweet  and  eatable.”  {Sot.  Reg.,  Pcb.)  <■  - >"  .a  ’Hi 
Lrgummdsa;.  ' i ' i • i ' .n,  .n,. 

UM.  CHORO'SEMAI  ' ' ' ' ' 'i  ■'I'l.v;.!!  I [io« 

*ltelui)n«  B.  a.  Mr,  Uickwn'a  UU.J  pr  3 mjt.1  S.  Y.  Swan  Rival  IIM.  C vp-t  . Botsnbt, 

This  plant  has  larger  flowers  than  most  other  spedcs  of  the  gemisi  It  “ * 
raised  by  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons  of  Edinburgh,”  from  seetis 
ported  liroai  the  Swan  River.  (Jlotani*t,  Veb.)  > ‘-’r 

!I36.  lA’TMYROS  ' TvoLll  p.  177 

•pvisOnKvcMiUsui  JTa.  tl  tFeit,  purplUhklua  X Pr  tO  *u.i  T.B  DrasU  UWK.  iC  l-p  Flui.  cab. 

' A pretty  hardy  suffruticose  pea ; raised  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden, 
from  seeds  received  from  Brazil.  (F/or.  Cah.,  Feb.)  ic 

Compoitlte. 

t3t0  CINERA'RIA  tl44C  cru6nta. 

. .rymaywe  i Seniolo  crutnta  Oot.  Reg,  1S35),  t.  7.  . \ 1 1 1 / T i / 

Campanuldceee.  ,,  \ 

611  fllYTEU'MA  S166  HilUcri  BoU  Oard.  CSC  , \ 

Ericdcra:.  ,\,-- 

1174  A'Rl'CA  9372  tricolor  var.  aup6i1>a  Poxt  ’ 1 . 

A variety  with  large  pink  flowers,  raised  frorn  seed  sown  by  Messrs.  Roilisson 
of  Tooting,  about  five  years  since,  which  fiowored,  for  the  first  tiiiio,  in  1826. 
(Port.  Mag,  of  Bot.,  Feb.) 

Boroginicccr. 

H3  XO‘I(E,<  SS33»  SavSKcnl  Bat  Omi.  R78.  ' ' ■ 

haMUic.  ' • 

76.  SA'LVIA  • ■ ' . *^1  • I 

*|Ul«iu  AstA  l9H:ofdUi(  ,,iE,..^or,IjQ  aa.a,,DJB  Mexico  1838. 

8co4s  pf  this  splendid  plant  were  received  early  in 
Monte  in  Mexico,  by  Messrs.  Lowe  aivt,  Co.  of  Clapton* 


"'A  , -■>, 

, '.'I  l|,.l|  II  ,'7'J 
I >.!•  'll  1 1 in 

q ,1  Fax*i 'R*(>  <‘t'bot..yi 
1838,  from.  Riial'  del 
The  seeds  v^teted 


S’iv* 


cirly  in  spring ; an  J,  being  planted  out  in  JunCjproduceJ  their  splendid,  large, 
daik  blue  flowers  in  tlic  following  August.  The  plants  were  afterwards  pc* 
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moved  to  the  green-house,  where  they  have  flowered  abundantly.  TTili'  Spe- 
cies has  been  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  root  readily;  and  promises  to 
stand  out  in  tne  open  border,  with  a veiy  slight  protection  to  the  robts. 
(^Paxt.  Mag.  l ‘ i ^ 

Ptumtamhaceie.'  '■  i . 

9S9.  STATICE  29SSG  Mb6rca  Po/.  «<■£.  183[>,  t.  G.  

, Orchiducea:.  ,.|  j.  r n."  • /i- ..-I  • 

8537.  MAXILLA'RIA  i ' 

*tenut(t>tis  Lindt.  ilendrr-Ieaved  B tZ3  pr  1 my.Jn  R.Y  Vera  Crua  1^.  D w . itoC  rtf 

This  “ species  inhabits  trees  in  ISXexico,  and  is  probably  local,  as  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  collections  brought  from  the  interior  of  the  country.”  j It 
was  found  near  Vera  Cruz  by  M.  Ilartwcg.  It  thrives  best  “ fav  a warm  damp 
stove,  with  a block  of  wood  thrust  into  the  soil,  and  the  long  branching  rhi^ 
zoma  tied  to  it.  It  grows  almost  etjually  well  when  tied  to  a wooden  block, 
and  suspended.”  It  requires  water  to  its  roots,  and  to  be  syringed  over  head ; 
and  it  is  very  easily  multiplied,  “ as  it  throws  out  numerous  pseudo-bulbs  and 
roots,  which,  if  taken  off,  and.  subjected  to  the  above  treatment,  will  snvn  be- 
come vigorous-growing  plants.”  (But.  jSeg.,  Feb.)  , .11  1 .1  i ,)(.  '•  I'  ii  tu< 

-f  Oberoiiia  recurva  I-indL  A curjous  little  plant,  with  “ a pendulous  ra- 
ceme, scarcely  more  than  1 in.  long,  consisting  of  minute  .den^y  imbricated 
flowers.”  It  is  a native  of  Bombay,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  O.  Wighti««a,.“-an 
unpublished  species  from  Madras.”  (li.  Jlf.  Ii„  No.  8„  Feb.)  For  some. par- 
ticulars respecting  the  genus  Uberdnia,  sec  tho  Seri,  Orch.,  as  quoted  in  our 
vol.  xiv.  p.  288.  ..  ^ r ,mio’ 

Mcgaclirdum  oxupterum  Lindl.  A fine  species,  g native  of  Sierra  Lnoqct 
(B.  Af.ii.,No.lO.,Feb.)  ■ , 

.^Plewrothaliit  bicanndta  Lindl,.,  “ The  flowers  age  of  a didl  grecnisB  yel- 
low. The  leaf  is  6 in.  long,  and  the  petiole  6 in.  A native  qf  Breeil.” 

The  three  last-named  plants  have  been  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges4.X.?. 

Ii.,  No.  ll.,  Feb.)  . . , 4 I 'uv  i< 

Epidindrum  (Ilormidium)  uniflurum  Lindl.  “ A Mexican  plant.  lOf 
beauty,  with  yellowish  greeu  flowers.”  Under  , this  head,  Dr.  .LinUley.givies 
some  observations  on  the  genus  Epidemlrum,  which,  he  thinks, .^canpQtjbe 
divided.  For  this  reason,  he  has  suppressed  the  genera  Aiiliza  &idi.,itlie  type 
of  which  is  E.  ciliitre,  Amphigluttis  Sat'u.,  and  Eucyclia  Hook,  y and  he  thinks 
that  the  Prosthecia  or  Epithecia  of  Knowles  and  Westcott  will,  not  SUmd. 

Dr.  Lindley,  however,  thinks  that  the  present  plant  may  form  tlie  type  of 
a new  genus,  which  he  has  named  Hormidium.  (B.  M.  B.,  No.  13.  Feb.) 

-p  Braiavola  grandiflora  Lindl.  This  is  a native  of  Horuluras,  the,-  finest 
species  of  the  genus,  and  only  the  flowers  have  been  vet  receivod.  “,It 
resembles  a gigantic  specimen  of  B.  nodosa.”  (B.  M.  U.,  l>fo.  14.,  Feb.) 

Ponera  gramirufuHa  Lindl.,  syn.  Nemacdnia  graminifolia  Knowlet  ^ WettatH. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a new  genus  ; but  Dr.  Lindley,  iiaving  carefully  ex- 
amined the  plant  in  question,  is  convinced  that  it  is  oi'  the  same  genus  as 
Ponera  ^'uncifolia,  described  in  the  Gen.  et  Si>ec.  of  Orc/ud.  Plant*,  p.113. 
(B.  M.  R.,  No.  15.,  Feb.) 

+ ArpopA^Bum  tpiedtum  I^i  Llave.  “ One  of  the  most  graceful  and  b^ti- 
ful  of  the  Me.xican  Orchidaceae ; it  has  recently  reached  England  in  a living 
state.”  It  was  found  growing  on  trees,  and  is  very  rare  evea  in  its  native 
country.  Its  flowers  are  pink  or  jiale  purple,  and  are  disposed  in  a, dense 
spike.  Tlie  genus  is  very  near  Ponera.  (J?.  M.  Ii.,  No.  16,  Feb.)  ■. 

3411®.  ST  ANHO'PE.4  [8U,  and  Ft  C«a  ii. 

WSrdii  Lodd.  in  Hit.  Mr.  Wanl’a  £ CS]  or  I }l.o  Y.Br  Mexico  IS3S,  D p.r.ir  Sen.  Orck 

This  truly  splendid  species  “ was  sent  to  England,  from  La  Guayra,  by  Mr. 
Ward,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  by  whom  it  was  named.  “ It  differs  Seom  S. 
qiiadricumis,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ii^>  not  having  a strong  born  on  each 
side ; and  from  S.  oculiita,  in  the  lip  being  sessile,  not  stipulate,  and  a great 
deal  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,”  (Sert.  OrcAW.,  part  iv,)„n  Hu; 
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nurginiiU  Xin^.  bordered  ^ [SI  or  4 au.i  n.y  Surinam  1834.  D.  tr^  Sert.  Ofch.  13 

j'fhis  very  eluant  plant  was  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley,  from  dried  specimens, 
and  a drawing  from  Surinam  ; but  it  has  since  flowered  in  England,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  of  the  Fence,  near  Macclesfield. 

“ This  epiphyte  grows  abundantly  near  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  in  Surinam, 
in  an  avenue  of  very  fine  trees  of  a species  of  Erythrina,”  which  grows  60  or 
80  feet  high,  and  has  a very  rough  bMlc.  The  epiphyte  is  generally  found  in 
the  first  fork  of  this  tree ; which,  from  its  being  commonly  placed  in  tlic  coflTee 
plantations,  as  a nurse  to  the  young  trees,  has  received  from  the  inhabitants 
the  popular  name  of  Coffee  Mamma.  The  Schombiirgkifl  will  “ not  flower  in 
if  pot  filled  with  dead  wood  and  mould,”  but  succeeds  perfectly  well  cither  on 
a living  tree  or  on  a rotten  branch.  In  its  native  state,  its  flowet  stalk  is  fre- 
(^uently  4 ft.  high,  branching,  and  coveretl  with  flowers.  During  the  dry  sea- 
son, it  will  bear  intense  heat  without  injury.  (Sert.  OrcKuf.,  part  iii.) 

3573. 4530a.  CYCKO'CHES  ' ^ [Oich.  18 

.chlomhlloa  JtbSetf*  rgMen-Ii|i|>M  jf  (Z3  or  9 Jn.jl  O Dcmerara  1S33.  I)  p.r.w.  Sert 

noble  speciei”  vtas' introduced  from  Demerara  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  ; 
but  it  had  been  before  “ sent  to  Berlin,  in  1836,  from  Maracaybo,  by  M.  Mo- 
ritz,** and  destribed  by  Dr.  Klotzsch.  It  diflfcrsfrom  Cycnoclies  veiitrieosum, 

**dn  the  flowers  being  much  longer,  the  raceme  shorter  and  less  graceful,  the 
sepals  and'petals  broker  and  not  so  acute;  and  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
Dp,i  which  is  nearly  sessile,  obovate,  and  acute^  nor  ovate  and  acuminate,  green, 
hot  White,  with  the  broad  green  callo.sity  at  the  base  fim  liuger,  Md  differently 
formed.  The  flowers  are  from  a in.  to  8 in.  in  diameter,  and  arc  deliciously 
frttgrWit.**  '(Sek.  part  iv.)  , 

son.  DENDRO  BIUM  , , [18 

I 'CanliioaB  irialr.  UuUb  /t<Z]ar9  ap.  B.P  Kh«wea  ISST.  b Inmki  of  trees  Sert  Orcta. 

'This  Species,  in  'foli^  and  general  appearance,  resembles  D.  ndbile,  but 
the  flowera  are  very  diflfrrent.  “ The  sepals  and  petals  have  a delicate  tinge 
of  very  pale  bluish  Idac,  especially  on  the  back,  and  their  form  is  more  slender 
and-  graifeful.”  Thif  sepals  are  tinged  with  deep  purple  at  their  tips, and  slightly 
pitted  over,  so  as  to  have  a tessellated  appearance.  The  petals  are  coloured 
like  the  sepals,  butVather  tlarker.  This  siiecies  was  discovered  by  Mr.  (libson 
on  the  Khoseea  Hills,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft. ; growing  on  rocks  and  the 
trunks  of  treesi  with  thirty  or  forty  flowers  on  a stcpi.  It  flotyered  at  Chats- 
Vorth  in  April,  1838.  (5erf.  OrcA.,  partly.)  , ^ 

954ft  ONCI'DTira  [.3705 

Hook.  UV.  Rotbo^  £ EJ  or  1 o S.T  Organ  Mountain.  1337.  D p.r.w  Bot.  mag . 

' i“  A very  rare  inhabitant  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  discovered  by  Mr.  Gard- 
ner in  1837,”  It  blossomed  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  October,  1838  ; and  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  has  named  it  in  honour  of  Mr.  Forbes ; “ by  whose  judicious 
care  so  many  rarities,  both  of  Mr.  Gardner  and  of  other  collectors,  have  been 
brought  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.”  The  species  is  nearly  allied  to  O. 
erfspum,  but  it  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  size  of  the  panicle. 
(Sbt.  Mag.,  Teh.)  . , i 

2555.  POLYSTA'CIIYA  , [BpL  mag.  3707 

.()  (randiwtn  LfiKi<.7  JfSS.  largt-lowercd  £E  ra  1 o ' O.'P  Sierra  I>one  ISS7.  D p.r.w 

ciii  Anativeof  Sierra  Leone,  which  flowered  in  the  stove  of  John  Allcard,  Esq., 
of  Strafford  Green,  near  London,  in  October,  1838.  Sir  W^  J.  Hooker  had 
placed  this  plant  in  the  genus  Ma.xilliiria,  till  He  was  informeu  by 'Dr.  Lindley 
that  it  belonged  to  Polystuchya.  (J?of.  Mag.,  Feb.)  " 

3W.  9580H.  MONACHA'NTHUS  _ [mag.  3708 

>/T<>  flmbrittDs  Gardner  MSS.  fringed  ca  I n(  IG.W  Pernambuco  1837.  T>  p.r.w.  Bot. 

il/  A fcurious-lbofcing  plant,  with  a yellowish  green  flow'ct;,  the' hood-like  labcl- 
lum  being  fringed  with  white.  It  agrees,  “ in  general  habit,  and  in  its  mode 
lof  inflorescence,”  with  M.  viridis;  but  it  differs  from  that  species  “in  its 
••lender  and' tnore  tapering  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  many-fldwcred  scape;  and. 
Still  more  rilDSirkably,  in  its  thrce-lobcd  fringe  and  labcllum,  and  the  c.xc.avated 
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colimra.”  It  was  found  growing  under  the  shade  of  gome  low  shrubs,  on!  a dry 
sandy  hank.  (£o<.  .Ifog.,  Feb.)  i i 

2jS3.  APRIPES  ' ' 

ftirine  Wailick  rotated  ^ CS)  or  1 au  Pk  i Nepal  1S3&  I>  pLJ.v  , Sfcil  ordi.  15 

Synonifvu : A.  nmltiUbruin  Roigd.  ^ ^ I 

This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  East  Indian  Orchidaceao;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, its  flowers  have  no  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  of  a deep  rose. colour, 
spotted  with  purple,  and  form  a cylindrical  raceme  about  9 in.  long*  The 
jdant  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  Sylhet ; but  Dr.  'W'alli^  found 
It  on  I the  mountains  of  Nepal,  near  Sheopore.  The  plant  has  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (Sert.  Orch.,  part  iii.) 

•SOPHUOSI'TIS  Litidl. 

gtvndxfibtA  UmU.  larK.Ivd.  A(S}or|  'S  Orgrui  Moufitaio«  1837.  D p.T.w  Botnu^STOO 
Sf/noT^fme : Caitt^o  ooccimo  Lmdi,  in  text  of  reg.  t.  li^la.  I * ■ i 

This  beautiful  little  plant  was  figured  by  Dr.  Lindlcy,  in  part  L of  his  Scrtam 
Orchidaoeum,  t.  5.  f.  2. ; and  we  save  a quotation  from  his  description  of  it  in 
our  review  of  that  work,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  150.  The  plant  has  since  been  introduced 
liy  Mr.  Gardner,  who  found  it  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  aud  sent  it  home  in 
1937-  (Boi.  Mag.,  Feb.)  •,  i. 

'i  hidacea.  ■ i>  ..  i. 

*PHALOCA'l>LlS  Ax»|r.  ptdmbMi  lead-eoloared ; Bot.'iDag.  3710.  ' //  -t  '• 

'Syf*onyme  I Cyp^lU  ixdmbcft  ; Bot.re^  18d8»  t. 

’ We  have  already  mentioned  this  plant  incur  Florieultunrf  Notices,  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  486..,  as  having  been  included  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  Ids  MUcellanii.  It  has  smee 
flowered  at  Spofforth,  from  a bulb  received  from  M.  Otto  of  Berlin,  and  is 
figured  in  the  Boi.  Mag.  for  February.  **  This  very  remarkable  plant,”  says 
8ir  W.  J.  Hooker,  “ though  its  flower  is  delicate  and  beautiful,  disappointstfae 
uxpectation,  by  producing,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  on  its  strong  and  tall  stem, 
(Wily  one  blossom,  which  expands  before  sunrise,  even  in  a dark  room,  and 
passes  away  ere  noon.”  (Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.)  i 

AmryU'idiiceee.  > 

-f  C^/iotiima  Loddigemnum  Hook.  This,  Sir  W.  1.  Hooker  (foserves,  is  “ a 
remarkable  new  genus,  of  which  a live  gfiecimcn  in  flower  has  been  sent  to 
Spoffiiith  by  Mr.  Loddiges,  as  he  states,  from  Valparaiso;  being  the  first  cyr- 
tanthiform  plant  found  elsewhere  than  in  South  Africa.”  In  a note,  it  is 
added  that  Mr.  Loddiges  had  other  bulbs  in  the  house  at  the  same  time  that 
lie  received  the  Chilian  bulbs ; so  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  uns* 
take  as  to  the  native  country  of  the  Cyphoncma.  ' ’ 

ii  ' I 

Art.  IX.  A Selection  of  standard  Pears  and  Apples  suitable  for 
small  Gardens  in  the  Climates  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dn/din. 

By  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen-Garden  Depart- 
ments in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 

Being  frequently  asked  for  a list  of  the  smallest  number  of  kinds  of  apple 
and  pear  trees,  which,  grown  as  standards,  will  supply  these  useful  ii^s 
throughout  the  year,  we  have  generally  referred  to  the  l^ts  contained  in  our 
Vol.  XL  p.  34^38. ; but,  os  many  of  our  present  readers  may  not  possess  that 
volume,  and,  besides,  as  we  wish  to  confine  the  selection  to  apples  and  pears, 
and  these  of  as  few  kinds  as  possible,  we  again  applied  to  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
kindly  sent  us  what  follows.  We  beg  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers, 
to  Mr.  Thompson’s  remarks,  which  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  are  most’ 
valuable. 

List  of  Pears  adapted  for  Standards  in  the  Climate  of  Londiin. 

j r Citron  des  Cannes  ...  ripens  in  July.  ' n n: 

■ Summer  St.  Germain  - - - — August.  - . !• 
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n Fondanfe  d’Aatoome  > ' > ' .ii. . . ripeBaia  8ept.fand  Got. 

■ L Louise-Bonne  (of  Jersey)  - - — October.!  j /. 

„ f Marie  Louise  1 x- 

^tBeurreBoac)  ■ ‘ - - - ^oTcmbcr. 

, Beurre  Diel,  or  the  Althorp  Crassane  - — November. 

_ Glout  Morceau  - - - — Nov.  amf  jan. 

. ’Winter  Nelis  ...  . — Nov.  and  Jan. 

’ \ Passe-Colnmr  - - . — Nov.  and  Jan. 

' "L" 'Easter  Beurre  - * - — Jan.' and  March. 

® \Beurr6  de  Hanz  (improperly,  Ranee)  - — March  and 'May.'* 

Should  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  trees  to 
.'  six,  the  above  may  be  grafted  as  denoted  b^'  the  brackets;  in  placing  which, 
regard  was  had  to  the  growth  of  the  tree.  For  example,  it  would  be  improper 
to  work  the  Beurre  Diet,  a t^iblkig  broad-leaved  sort,  with  the  Winter  Ndis, 
which  has  alender  wood  and  narrow  leaves,  assimilating  to  those  of  the  Passe- 
Colmar,  with  . the  geowth  of  which  it  will  very  ne.u'ly  corresirond. 

The  fruit  of  the  Beurre  de  Kanz  (not  Konce),  by  being  deposited  io  a 'cool 
dry  situation,  may  be  kept  for  a month  longer  than  tbe  period  above  menw 
tioned.  The  very  early  summer  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  will  only  keep 
a few  days  ; it  would  tbereibre  be  more  advant^cous  to  graft  only  one  limb, 
composing  the  fourth  or  sixth  part  of  a tree,  of  each  kind ; and,  by  so  doing, 
thelAmbVoma  ancl  Summer  Franc  rral  might  be  intnxlucod.  In  abort;/ it 
wonld  be  desirable  to  limit  the  autumn  varieties  to  as  few  trees  ns  possible, 
in  order  to  lehve  space  for  whole  trees  of  the  more  valuable  late  ones. 

Edirdmrgh  and  Dublin.  — Tlie  preceding  selection  will  probably  be  found  to 
succeed  as  dwarfs,  in  sheltered  situations,  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublinl.  If  tr 
doping  bedlof  conorete  could  be  afforded  for  the  roots,  great  advantages  would 
accrue,  with  regard  to  both  flavour  and  bearing ; or  a bottoming  of  small  stones 
would  likewise  prove  beneficial,  and  such  can  frequently  be  easily  procured. 
The  bottoming,  whether  of  concrete  or  other  materials,  is  recommended  to 
be  lud  sloping,  for  theifollotring-  reasons.  The  roots  of  peai*  and  apple  trees 
have  a tendency  to  strike  downwards  perpendicularly,  at  least  a considerable 
portion  of  them;  and  they  will  find  their  way  through  the  loose  materials,'  till 
they  reach  the  levil  which  these  materials  were  intended  to  guard  them  from, 
the  cold  subsoil ; but,  when'a  slope  is  offered,  they  will  be  more  easily  induced 
to  follow  it,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  direction  of  tiwir  natu.) 
ral  tendency.  In  the  case  of  concrete,  of  course  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  it, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  advisable  to  give  it  a slope,  otherwise  water  would  rest 
stagnant,  and  probably  acquire  acidity  from  solutions  derived  from  the  soil 
above,  and  hence  disease  may  ensue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
perfect  drainage  should  be  effected  exterior  to,  and  lower  than,  the  surface  of 
the  concrete,  or  tbe  bottom  of  the  stratum  of  stones.  \-  -.y 

For  .Gdinburgit,  as  well  as  Dublin,  it  will  probably  be  found  proper  to/sob- 
stitute  the  Althorp  Crassane  for  tbe  Beurre  Diel,  and  Hacon’s  incomparable 
for  the  Passe-Colmar;  the  Ne  plus  Meuris  should  also  be  kept  in  view,  in  case 
the  Olout  morceau  or  Blaster  beurre  should  not  succeed.  ' < 

Ob  reconsidering  the  above  limited  selection,  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  meation  a few  other  sorts,  in  order  that  those  who  choose  may  posscssm 
greater  variety,  even  although  they  had  not  sjiace  to  increase  the  number  of 
trees.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  where  a branch  is  to  be  grafred,  it 
should  be  cut  off  in  winter,  at,  or  a little  above,  the  place  where  the  graft  is 
intended  to  be  inserted ; otherwise,  if  delayed  till  spring,  when  the  sap  is 
flowing,  the  alburnum  is  often  killed  to  the  next  branch  below,  or  to  somo 
latent  bud,  so  that  the  graft  sometimc.s  does  not  take,  more  especially  if  the 
branch  be  large  ; or,  if  it  does  form  a union,  canker  generally  takes  place.  If 
this  remark  be  attended  to,  and  if  the  operation  be  judiciously  performed,  no 
injury  whatever  will  result.  The  vigour  of  the  following  sorts,  of  which  the 
flavour  is  likewise  excellent,  will  correspond  sufficiently  near  with  that  of  the 
atiove,  which  are  included  by  the  brackets  I,  2,  and  .'J. : — 
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Aston  Town  - ripens  in  Oct.,  Nov 
Comte  dc  r^my  — Oct. 


Urbani.stc  - ripens  in  bet. 
Btirgermcester  — Nor.' 

Stierlien  of  Applet  /hr  Ihr  (Umittr  Ijondon.  — Drucrl  Sorlt. 

F.arly  reil  Margaret  ...  ripens  in  August. 

— Aug.  and  Sept. 


Devonshire  (Jnarrenden  - 
Oslin  ... 
.'Summer golden  Pippin  . 
Kerry  I’ippin  - 
f M'omisley  Piiipin 
Pippin 


\ King  of  the  I'ippins  . 

( Hugne.s*s  golden  Ihppin 
\ Pearson’s  plate 
Uibston  Pip|iin 
Downton  Nonpiucil  . 

Edinburgh  anti  Dith/iH.  — In  sittrations  where  the  RilMton  pippin  ii  knovtn 
to  canker,  the  Herelbnlshirc  pearnmin  may  l>e  subatitutod ; and,  with  this 
alteration,  the  above  selection  is  presumed  to  be  suitable  for  the  climates  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  For  additional  choice  and  trial,  the  following 'are 
highly  deserving  of  notice,  as  dessert  apples  of  approved  excellence ; — 


Aug.  and  Sept. 
Aug.  and  Sept. 
Sept,  and  Oct.  ' ' 
Sept,  and  Oct. 

Oct.  and  Jan. 

Dec.  atid  Feb.  ' 
Dec.  and  March. 
Nov.  and  March. 
Dec.,  April,  or  May 


Large  Yellow  Bough,  or  Early  ilarvest  . 
Ooideii  Ueinette  . . . 

tiolden  Harrey  ... 
Senriet  Nonpareil  - . . 

Bratldiek’s  Nonpareil 
Old  Nonpareil  - . - 


ripens  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
— Oct.  and  Jan. 

— Dec.  and  May,  ,i 
— Jan.  and  March.  . ,i  i ,i 
— Jan.  and  April. . i:i ! 
— . Jon.  and  May.  ..n,.. 


Liil  of  Kilchen  Applet  tuUed for  the  general  Climate  of  Britain. 

From  the  following  sorts  of  kilchen  apples,  suitable  for  the  general  climate 
of  Britain,  a supply  may  be  obtained  throughout  tlic  year : — 


.11 


Hawthornden 
Blenheim  Pippin 
Beilforiishirc  Foundling 


Alfreston 

Brabant  BeUeileur 
Northern  Urecning 


In  compliance  with  your  rciiucst,  I have  done  the  best  I could,  with  regard 
to  a limited  selection  for  the  three  c.ipitals  ; but  I regret  that  no  national 
or  cooperative  means  have  been  adopted,  for  enabling  us  to  .speak,  with  more 
certainty,  as  to  the  success  of  particular  kinds  of  fruits,  m parts  of  the  kingdom 
remote  from  London.  1 have  added  some  remarks,  which  you  may  follow 
up  and  enforce,  if  you  please,  with  others  to  the  same  intent,  that  of  im. 
provement  in  cultivation  by  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  roots.  Scotland 
has  natural  slopes  in  abundance,  imd  also  many  sheltered  spots ; improveinent 
has  not  yet  reached  its  utmost  limit,  as  might  be  easily  proven..  After  what 
lias  been  don^  the  idea  is  not  too  paradisaical,  to  picture  Britain  generally, 
interspersed  with  small  groups  of  orchard  trees,  such  as,  you  Would  wish  to 
recommend,  in  full  bearing,  as  if  vying  with  certain  portions  of  Asib  MIhb'r. 
W'hat,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  thO  advantages 
to  be  taken,  and  the  disadvantages  to  be  combated  ? Uesolved  simply  in  thus ; 
the  advantages  are,  a long  summer  day,  with,  freipiently,  uninterrupted  briglit 
sunshine,  sufficient  to  ripen  wheat  as  far  north  as  Morayshire  ; and  I belilve 
that  where  wheat  can  be  brought  to  perfection,  so  may  be  properly  selected 
varieties  of  the  apple  ami  pear.  But,  whilst  such  atmospheric  advantages  prevail, 
they  are,  in  most  situatiuns,  counteracted  by  the  natural  coldness  ^ the  silb- 
sojl  ; and  hero  is  the  main  scope  for  art  to  interfere.  In  sliort,  the  A>pts 
must  be  isolated,  as  it  were,  from  their  cold  bed,  and  kqit  within  the' Tn- 
fluence  of  the  sun.  Lay  aside  the  subject  of  rich  and  deep  borders,'  till 
it  can  be  ascertained  what  means  are  the  most  eftective  towards  the  at- 
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Mipening  of  Pears  in  1837-8-9. 


tainmcnt,  pf  the  object  above  mentioned ; for,  except,  perhaps,  with  rc^rd 
to  kitchen  apples,  it  Is  better  to  have  a large  quantity  of  sapehurine  matter 
in  small  compass,  than  a large  acid  developement,  occasioned  by  a rich  but 
cold  soil.  In  former  times,  tlie  monks  placed  slates  below  their  fruit 
trees,  but  some  more  cfiectual  interposition  is  necessary^  , If  pears,  for 
insmnce,  be  found  to  ripen  so  as  to  have  a rich  flavour  in  some  soils,  apd  only 
indiflerently  ia  others,  all  other  circumstances  being  similar,  let  the  niijturc  of 
both  soils  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  that  of  the  substrata,  and  the  diflerence 
noted.  , A soil  moderately  rich,  and  adapted  for  imbibing  the  rayp  of  the  sun 
to  a consideral)Ic  depth,  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Mews  may  be  inadvcr> 
tently  employed  to  dissipate  this  genial  heat,  and  frcuueatly  are  so  ^ what 
progress  may  be  made  with  regard  to  an  opposite  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 
consequent  results,  ^me  must  determine.  . | 

ihnl/  1 'I  ' I 

icU  -■  ■ . iq/  . ,<  I “ ■ 

Ari,!  X.  li  Jievfaris  oh  the  Ripening  of  Pears,  in  the  Years 

ill:  I III  1837,  1838,  one/ 1839.  By  T*  liivaas,  Jon.  , 


pS^RAyz  Ranee,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  proves  to  he  6np 
of  the  hafd^st  of,  tfie  Belgian  varieties,  and  bears  most  abundantly  a'>  a 
standard ; but  this  present  season,  quite  contrary  to  my  calculations,  as  I 
feared  the  fruit  wobtd  not  ripea  lowing  to  the  cold  and  wet  i summer,  these 
pears  have  Conne  into'  use  two  or  three  months  before  their  usual  period, 
and  are  now/  at  this  present  time,  January  20th,  quite  ripe,  and  ia!fvBe  per- 
fection ; bei^;  more  juicy  and  higher-flavoured  than  1 ever  tasted  them. 
They  were  Mthered  irom  young  standard  trees,  growing  in  a /warm  saody 
loam,  subsoM  pure  sand.  The  fruit  from  the  same  trees,  last  year,  lbd7,  were 
not  fit  for  the  table  till  June,  1838,  and  some  of  them  were  preserved  without 
difficulty  till  July.  " ' ' ' A \ 

1 Haem’s  lucomparabk,  or,  more  properly,  the  Dewnbam  Scedliog,  (as  Mr. 
Hacon  had  no  more  to  do  with  raising  it  from  seed,  than  the  baker  in  whose 
yard  the  original  tree  grows,  planted  by  no  one  knows  whom,  or  when,)  may, 
most  certainly,  be  callwl  ohe  of  the  finest  pears  known.  The  friit  ripened 
this  seasbn  rtry  ^early  in  December,  scarcely  keeping  I till  Christmas,  from 
young  standard  thees.  In  ordinary  seasons,  this  fine  pear  is  fit  for  the  table 
idufipg  tjie  whole  of  December  and  January.  No  fruit  can  be  more  delicious, 
ffpm, standards.,  The  fruit  is  as  long  and  handsome  as  fulf-sized  C'nissane 
peargifrom  walls  : and  most  like  them  in  shape  and  colour.  The  tree  is  pen- 
dulous, and  very  hardy  and  prolific. 

0irct\en  Foiidanl,  as  in  last  season,  has  proved  soft,  dry,  and  worthless, 
ripening  early  in  November.  This  sort  is  an  early  bloomer,  and  liable  to  be 
[Clit  offiy  spring  frosts. 

Aston  Town  Pear  proves  to  be  a most  excellent  variety;  jnicy,  melt>- 
,icig,  and  liigh-flavoured.  Fruit  from  standards  was  in  perfection  this  year  till 
the  end  of  November.  This  is  a very  hardy  and  prolific  V'ariety. 

,,  Comte  Afi  JUtnny  is  also  a most  excellent  pear,  remarkably  lull  of  a sugary 
reirgshihgjuice.  This  is  a very  hardy  sort,  withstanding  the  sharp  frosts  of 
last  spring  as, well  or  better  than  most  varieties. 

The  Rosier  Bcurre  has  now  failed  three  years  successively,  owing  to  the 
.fi^tjy  sprihW  and  its  habit  of  blooming  very  early.  This  is  the  most  preco- 
yibu^,  and'fte  most  abundant-flowering  pear  known ; bnt  not  by  any  moans  a 
I plentiful  tearer,  This  season  fruit  from  young  standards  appear  as  if  they 
woi^J  keep  till  Margh;  other  seasons,  1 have  known  them  quite  ripe  in  the 
t^hi^ini  of  December.  i.  »i  i 

, Bewree  Diet,  in  spite  of  the  last  unpropitious  summer,  ripened 'well  ftom 
standards  ; and,  as’  usual,  the  fruit  were  fit  for  the  table  all  December.  For 
those  who  like  a musky  pcrfiimcd  pear,  this  is  good  ; it  has  proved  more 
'■‘My  than  the  Easter  bcurrC,  having  borne  well  theSe  two  bygone  sc.asons. 

WlT  ,J  : .o.f.  9u  . .,11  I..IW,  0,111..  .il,  l ! • 
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Madia  satlva,  as  an  Oil  Plant. 


Beurre  Bote  is  not  an  abundant  bearer  while  the  Wee  is  young;  but  a 
highly  flavoured  and  delicious  pear.  Last  season  it  was  fit  for  the  fable,  in  the 
beginning  of  November ; this  season  it  retained  its  flavour  and  juice  till  the 
end.  ' ' ‘ 

>■  ■ lAtmue^Bnnne  of  Jeriey]\s  also  a November  pear.  My  notes  for  Noveinbef,^ 
1837,  say,  “juicy  and  medium-flavoured;”  but  this  season,  I gave  it  ip>- 
^iialified  praise,  as  the  few  fruit  my  trees  produced  were  quite  delicious.  This 
Variety  blooms  too  early  for  cold  springs.  ' ^ 

'Gtout  Morcetm  may  be  called  a Christmas  pear.  These  two  last  seasons, 
I suspect,  owing  to  the  want  of  sun,  and  our  usual  atmospheric  warmth,  not 
ihore  than  half  of  the  produce  of  my  mmerous  standards  have  had  fla- 
vour. I reckon  this  pear  inclined  to  be  tamo  and  insipid.  It  forms  a robust 
ami' handsome  tree,  even  in  the  most  cold  and  clayey  soils.* 

> TlVe  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  may  be  called  the  “ Hawthorden”  (alluding  to 
the  well  known  prolific  nature  of  the  apple  of  that  name)  of  pears.  It  hqan 

abundantly  everywhere,  at  all  ages,  and  under  any  circumstances ; and,  for 
October,  is  a very  handsome  and  very  delicious  pear.  For  a “ Cockney 
garden  ” it  is  invaluable,  bearing  well  ill  pots.  ' ' 

Thompson' t Pear,  for  an  autumnal  pear,  is  quite  worthy  of  cultivation.  This 
stenson,  these  pears  were  remarkably  juicy  and  high-flavoured,  and  fit  for  the 
table  the  whole  of  November.^  Like  most  of  the  new  pears,  this  is  hardy ; the 
Wees,  even  in  the  coldest  soil,  growing  freely,  without  canker.  , 

' The  Winter  iVefo,  Bonne  de  Malines,  or  Nelis  dTIiver,  like  Hacon’.S  incom-i 
parable,  ought  to  be  planted  by  every  owner  of  a garden.  It  bears  well  as  a' 
standard,  though  the  fruit  is  rather  small ; but  nothing  can  be  more  dclicioqs 
than  this  desirable  pear,  daring  the  whole  of  January. 

The  Althorp  Crassane  approaches  the  last  very  nearly  in  excellence,  l^t 
seems  variable  in  its  time  of  ripening.  Last  season  they  kept  well  till  the 
end  of  January ; this  season  they  were  quite  ripe  early  in  Pecember.  Thq 
Wee  is  inclined  to  be  thorny,  but  it  is  remarkably  hardy  and  bears  well. 

'The  Winter  Crassane  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  hardiest  ami  most  prolific 
pears  known ; but  it  is  not  of  first-rate  excellence.  Still,  as  it  keens  well 
till  February,  though  not  very  juicy  or  high-flavoured,  it  ought  to  be  planted  ; 
more  particuliu-ly  in  soils  and  situations  unfavourable  to  the  finer  varieties. ' 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  as  the  period  of  ripening  and  quality^ 
of  the  Flemish,  and  new  pears  in  general,  vary  so  much  in  different  soUs^ 
situations,  and  seasons,  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  from  different  corr^' 
spondents  their  opinioas ; alwin’s  stating  the  soil,  and  the  situation  of  the 
trees.  The  trees  on  which  my  fruit  grew  are  in  a sandy  loam,  and  the  sub- 
soil gcnemlly  is  a siliceous  sand.  — Saivbridge worth  Kurscry,  Jmuarp'iQ.  1839!j 

Art.  XL  On  the  Cultivation  of  Mbdia  sativa,  as- an  Oil  Plant. 

,m(  I By  W.' Hertz,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  Stutlgard.' 

M.  Boses,  Euporintcudunt  of  the  gardens  of  the  king  of  Wirtembueg,  has- 
made  numerous  experiments  for  many  years  on  acclimatising  exotic  |ibnts, 

■■ 

• A standard  tree  of  this  variety,  which  we  have  at  Bayswater,  and  of  which 
there  is  a porWait  in  the  Arh.  Brit.,  has  borne  freely  every  year  since  it  Vas 
planted,  in  182+.  The  fruit  has  been  invariably  high-flavoured ; it  is-  in  pet- 
fection  now  (Feb.  10.),  ami  as  delicious  as  in  any  preceding  season.  ThesoB 
is  a loam  on  gravel ; the  situation  open,  lint  surrounded  by  suburban  houses. 
It  is  a characteristic  of  the  pear,  however,  as  Van  Mons  has  observed,  to  grow 
better  in  and  about  towns,  than  any  other  fruit  tree,  except,  perhtms,  the 
fig  and  the  mulberry.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  nnderstartd  tna't  Mr, 
hiasters  of  Canterbury  has  two  varieties  of  the  Glout  morceau  ; one,  which 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  kind  of  which  we  have  a Wee,  he  calls  (Boat 
morceau  de  Canibron.  — Cond. 
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during  the  course  of  which  one  plant,  Madia,  sativa,  attracted  peculiars at- 
(eution,  as  he  found  firom  the  reports  of  travellers  in  Chile,  that  it  is  cultivated 
in  that  country  as  an  oleiferous  plant,  and  an  excellent  oil  is  extracted  from  it. 
During  the  last  few  years,  M.  Bosch  has  given  this  plant  a fair  trial  on  a hirgs 
scale,  at  considcrahle  expense  j and  the  results  of  this  trial  have  sinpassed  his 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

Tile  plant  is  an  annual  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Compusitse,  attaining 
the  height  of  from  I J ft.  to  2 ft. ; it  agrees  with  every  rotation  of  crops,  and 
succeeds  in  all  soils,  provided  they  ore  neither  too  humid  nor  too  stiff  and 
hindin^ ; but,  in  a rich  soil,  if  the  necessary  space  be  given  to  the  plant  to 
^rcad  out  its  branches,  it  attains  the  highest  perfection.  The  proper  season 
fpr  sowing  is  either  in  October,  or  the  spring,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of 
seeds  required  for  an  acre  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  varies 
frpm  4 lb.  to  6 lb. ; but  it  is,  of  course,  advisable  to  sow  a little  mure  than  is 
actually  wanted,  to  provide  ^inst  any  unforeseen  accidents  which  may  happen 
to  the  seeds  before  gcriuimition.  The  young  plants  are  not  damaged  by 
spring  frosts ; nor  are  tlicy  liable  to  be  attacked  by  animals  or  insects.  If 
spring  sowing  be  preferred,  the  ground  must  be  well  pre(iared  in  the  autumn, 
in  order  to  sow  the  seeds  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible ; after  which  they 
must  be  pressed  down  by  rolling,  and  will  ne^  no  other  culture  than  to  Ik 
kept  free  from  weeds.  When  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen,  which  may  be  easily 
known  by  the  change  of  their  colour  from  green  to  black,  the  plants  are  cither 
cut  off  near  the  ground,  or  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  laid  on  the  ground  for 
drying ; after  wluch  they  arc  treated  like  rape.  The  seeds,  liowever,  must 
not  remain  long  before  they  are  threshed  out ; because  the  glutinous  stalks, 
when  heaped  up,  soon  begin  to  ferment,  and  will  do  the  greatest  damage  to  the 
seeds. 

The  produce  of  one  Wirteroburg  acre  containing  .38,400  square  feet  amounts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  condition  of  the  plants,  to  from 
4 to  6^  scheffel  (bushels)  of  seed.  One  scheffel  weighs  from  1941b.  to  208  lb.; 
and  from  that  quantity  from  G8  lb.  to  TO  lb.  of  oil  have  been  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  the  trials  that  were  made  in  several  mills  of  difierent  constructions. 

According  to  a chemical  analysis,  100  parts  of  the  Madia  oil  consist  of  45 
parts  of  oleme  (or  fluid  part  of  the  oil),  40  of  stcarine  (the  mucilage,  or  fatty 
part),  and  15  of  glycerine  (or  sweet  solid  part,  a honey-like  and  glutinous 
substance).  This  oil  does  not  congeal  at  19’  below  Reaumur,  but  only  be- 
comes a little  less  fluid,  wbicli  makes  it  an  incomparable  substance  for  keeping 
all  sorts  of  machines  in  order ; and  there  can  likewise  be  a solid  and  well 
lathering  soap  made  of  it.  That  it  may  be  advantageously  used  in  cloth 
manufactories  has  been  proved  by  experiments  already  made,  by  which  it  was 
found  preferable  to  the  olive  oil,  which  had  been  previously  used.  The 
produce  of  this  annual  oil-plant,  if  compared  with  tliat  of  the  rape  and  the 
poppy,  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

The  rape,  which  attains  its  perfection  only  in  the  second  year,  produces 
from  4 to  5 scheffel  of  seed  per  acre,  and  but  seldom  succeeds  well.  One 
scheffel  of  rapeseed  gives  96  lb.  of  oil ; therefore,  one  acre,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  produces  480  lb.  of  oil,  which  makes  for  one  year  240  lb. 

. Oto  acre  sown  with  poppies  gives  from  2 J to  3 scheffel  of  seed ; from  one 
of  which  are  obtained  88  lb.  of  oil,  which  gives  a produce  of  264  lb.  per  acre 
yearly.,,.! 

One  acre  cultivated  with  Madia  sativa,  which  ripens  generally  towards  the 
end  of  July,  produces  from  4 to  6J  scheffel  of  seed.  One  scheffel  gives  68  lb. 
of  on„therefore  6J  scheffel  make  a produce  of  442  lb.  of  oil. 

For  all  tliese  reasons,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Madkt  sativa  will  soon  take 
that  place  in  our  agriculture,  to  which,  by  its  usefulness,  it  is  justly  entitled  j 
and  which,  also,  our  sovereign  (the  king  of  Wirtcmbnrg)  has  alrrady  ac- 
knowledged, by  rewarding  with  a gold  medal  the  merit  of  M.  Bosch,  in  utro- 
duciag  a plant  into  field  culture  which  promises  to  become  uncommonly 
useful,  not  only  to  our  agriculture,  but  to  our  manufitcturcs  and  trades.  To 
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make  this  important  article  as  general  as  possible,  I have  a quanti^  of  its  se^ 
for  sale;  an^  for  the  convenience  of  the  English  agricultunsts,  I have  made 
an  offer  to  Mr.  Charlwood  to  undertake  the  sale  of  it  in  England.— 5<irf/gard, 
Dec.  30.  1838. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

A Stoneware  Chum,  of  which  Jig.  24.  is  a perspective  view,  has  lately  been 
invented,  or  brought  into  notice,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Chambers,  of  Carey  Street, 

London.  In  form,  and  in  the  manner 
of  using,  it  is  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  the  patent  box-churn  figured  in 
page  1040.  of  the  second  edition  of  our 
Encyclopecdia  of  Agriculture  ; but  the 
great  advantage  of  the  present  inven- 
tion is,  that  being  made  of  earthenware 
it  is  much  easier  kept  clean  and  sweet 
than  when  made  of  wood.  The  size  of 
that  of  which  we  have  given  a figure, 
is  the  smallest  that  is  made  ; and  it  will 
churn  so  small  a quantity  as  half  a 
pound  of  butter  at  a time.  As  this 
churn  from  being  made  of  earthenware 
is  rather  too  heavy  for  being  lifled  up 
and  emptied,  there  is  a small  hole  on 
one  side  near  the  bottom  (indicated 
in  the  figure),  to  let  off  the  butter- 
milk ; which  hole  is  easily  stopped 
with  a common  cork.  The  lid  has  a 
rebate,  as  shown  at  a in  the  figure,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  milk 
from  splashing  over  during  the  operation  of  churning. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  this  invention,  because  it  will  not  only 
greatly  contribute  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  sweetness  of  the  butter  produced, 
but  also  to  lessening  the  labour  of  the  dairymaid  in  scalding  and  scouring. 
In  Germany,  there  are  small  churns  of  the  common  nlunge  kind,  made  of  china- 
ware,  in  which  a small  quantity  of  butter  may  be  churned  ; but  the  labour  in 
churning  with  a plunge  churn  is  much  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  churning 
with  the  patent  churn,  whether  formed  of  earthenware  or  wood.  — Cond. 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  4.  18.38. — You  will  receive  with  this  a root  and  some 
seed  of  the  Kuhnia  eupatoridfder,  a very  scarce  plant  in  this  vicinity.  I have  only 
seen  a few  in  a location  about  two  miles  above  the  city,  on  the  immediate  north 
bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill.  The  plants  that  I obtained  the  seed  from,  I grew 
in  pots,  and  they  flowered  well.  This  is  the  first  time  I have  seen  the  flower. 
Dr.  Torrey  says  the  flowers  are  white;  with  me  they  were  cream-coloured, 
which  appears  to  be  the  difference  between  them  and  the  eupatoriums.  It 
would  make  a good  border  plant,  though  rather  coarse,  yet  of  some  con- 
sequence to  a botanical  collection  from  its  scarceness.  It  grows  on  a dry 
gravel,  which  has  very  little  soil  amongst  it. 
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The  Horticultural  Society  here  k progressing  rapidly.  An  eficionev  has 
been  given  to  it,  which  it  never  before  possessed,  since  the  election  of  Horace 
£>aoey,  Esq.,  to  the  presidency,  a geutiemao  of  hoe  cultivated  talent  and  high 
forensic  attainments,  which  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  (U'ofesHion,  so 
that  few  or  none  are  superior  to  him  in  the  country.  Since  the  report  of 
last  year’s  exhibition,  we  have  had  an  accession  of  two  amateurs  and  two 
practical  men,  in  erecting  stoves  and  green-houses  in  this  city.  Dr.  Wood, 

ftrofessor  of  materia  inedicii  in  tlio  Peinitylvonia  Universitw,i8  making  a col- 
ection of  tropical  medical  jtlants,  as  well  ns  native,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  student.  liU  houses  arc  fast  filling  up ; besides,  he  has 
some  fine  camellias,  lemons,  orange  trees,  &c.  The  other  amateur.  General 
ilobert  Patterson,  has  a npblc,  rapgci  of  green-houses  filled  with  many  fine 
CiVotii^,  especially  tlio  oraivie  apd .liapon  trees,  he  having  purchased  nuuiy  of 
the  trees  of  tne  late  llenry  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Lemon  HiH,  who  had  the  best  col- 
lebttoh  in  this  country,  or,  jierhaps,  in  any  other.  The  practical  men  arc  Messrs. 
M'Kcniie  anti  Buebauan,  who  have  put  up  some  fine  houses.  They  are  very 
ihdustrious,  and  deservei  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  their  strict  in- 
e^itv  and  attention  to  business.  Their  collection  of  exotics  is  fine,  and  in- 
dreasfng  fast. 

On  visiting  John  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  I had  a fine  treat  in  seeing  so  many 
tropical  plants  in  flower ; tliey  have  all  been  raised  frenu  seed  since  1830,  he 
having  sbld  off  all  his  former  collection ; viz.  the  Clusia  alba,  ]\fnrmga  ptery- 
gosp&rina,  Brugmansk  prolifera  vel  Weyman/a,  Caraerhria  latifblia,  Law- 
s6ma  iniJrmis,  Brexia  integrilblia  and  B.  acrratifblia,  dscicpiat  gigantea,  Uura 
cr&itans,  Cdrbero  Tlievetia,  Jacquim'a  ruscifolia,  and  some  plants  of  C'arica 
in  fruit,  which  are  about  8 ft.  high,  with  stems  0 in.  to  8 in.  in  cir- 
caml&cncc.  They  have  been  in  fine  fruit  all  summer.  1 saw,  besides,  ten 
difltrent  kinds  of  Drac^'na,  five  Zamias,  and  one  of  them  unnamed,  a ver^ 
hiiw  plant  of  the  Laidnia  borbdnica,  and  a Corypha  umbraculiferu,  Elm'is 
guinhwisis,  Thrinax  parviflora,  Cveos  aculcita,  Arecrn  montana,  Caryota  tirens, 
Anac&rdinm  occidentulc,  and  a great  many  plants  of  Adansonia  digituta.  In 
one  of  your  late  Numbers,  you  mention  the  Brugmansta  Weymanio  as  some- 
thing new.  It  may  be  so  to  you,  but  it  has  been  here  in  flower  since  1830,  and 
Mr.  Smith  called  it  B.  prolifera,  and  claims  his  name  as  having  the  priority  : 
he  got  the  seed  frorti  St.  Domingo,  as  a new  Datura.  It  has  flowered  freely 
wiw  him  ever  since  he  rai.sed  it,  and  is  now  common  here.  Mr.  Smith  has 
dsb  a hew  Datum  in  flower,  from  seed  received  from  South  America  ; it  has 
a large  white  flower,  which  is  axillary.  Mr.  Smith  has  many  other  new  plants 
from  seed,  which  have  not  yet  flowered.  Ilis  collection,  indeed,  is  much  the 
best,  as  that  of  an  aaiatcur,  in  tliis  country.  He  lias  been  very  successful  in 
raising  tropical  plants  from  seed ; and  he  has  also  raised  some  very  superior 
seedling  camclKas. 

Epigir'a  repent.  I see  it  mentioned,  in  one  of  your  last  year’s  Numbers, 
that  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  MileEnd  Nursery  had  raised  a variety  of  the  Epigm'a 
repens  with  pink  flowers.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  colour  in  general 
in  the  natural  state,  a white  variety  being  very  uncommon  ? — X.  V. 

We  shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  this  correspondent,  if  he  will  let  us  hear 
from  him  frequently.  Mr.  U.  l«ul  ppt  jqqlled  |vri|:ii{tho  root,  at  the  time  fFcb.  12.) 
this  letter  was  sent  to  the  printer.  — Cond. 
nntwliui;  too'i  t;  siill  dii*  • ■ . 
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.,1,  ■„,M:.ml:ENGLAND,  . 

Tim  ne-n'  Raiige  of  Glett  iuiii)  ereeiing' in’tie  Ilorlieultural  Sodety*t  Garden. 
—^iTIie  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Botanical  .Regtsfer  for  February.]  — 
All  w ho  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  Of  exotic  plants  will  be  glad  to  learn 
VoL.  XV.  — No.  108.  L 
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that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  arc  about  to  erect  a most  extensive 
conservatory  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  range  will  be  nearly  500  ft. 
long,  running  cast  and  west,  with  a front  both  to  the  north  and  south.  The 
roof  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  glazed  with  patent  sheet  glass,  and 
will  have  the  form  of  a Gothic  arch.  The  west  wing,  rather  more  than  180  ft. 
long,  and  27  ft.  high,  has  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  D.  & E.  Bailey  of 
HoUwrn,  and  will  probably  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  May.  The  whole 
range,  when  executed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  No 
association  of  individuals  has  ever  introduced  so  large  a quantity  of  beautiful 
and  useful  plants  into  this  country,  as  have  been  procured  by  the  funds  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London;  but  those  plants  have  necessarily  been 
confined  very  much  to  hardy  species,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
extensive  glass  houses.  It  is  now  to  be  expected  that  green-house  and  stove 
plants,  especially  the  former,  will  become  a great  object  of  attention  with 
the  Society ; the  effect  of  which  will  doubtless  be,  to  improve  the  ornamental 
character  of  tender  plants  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  hardy  collections. 
Few  persons  know  how  many  objects  are  within  their  reach,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  far  beyond  anything  now  in  our  gardens,  and  that  only  require  space 
in  which  to  grow  them.  (Fo/.  Reg.,  1839,  Month.  Chron.,  p.  17.)  This 
information  is  to  a certain  extent  gratifying ; but,  when  we  consider  that  the 
kitchen-garden  department  is  in  a great  measure  given  up,  that  the  unique 
collection  of  ananas  is  sold,  and  that  the  experimental  ground  is  now  turned 
into  a botanic  garden,  wc  confess  it  docs  appear  to  us  a most  unjustifiable 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  income  or  credit  of  the  Society.  In  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Society  ought  to  be,  to  have,  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  department,  specimens  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables ; 
including  all  the  new  sorts,  whether  originated  in  Britain,  on  the  Continent, 
in  America,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  value  of  these 
new  sorts  ought  to  be  tested,  and  made  known  to  the  public  from  time  to 
time.  The  Society,  as  we  think,  ought  to  publish  a catalogue  of  culinary 
vegetables,  with  all  their  synonymes,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  done  a 
fruit  catalogue ; which  FruU  Catalogue,  every  one  knows,  has  been  of  immense 
service  to  the  country.  In  short,  the  fruit  department  of  the  Society,  and  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  young  gardeners,  ai'e  the  redeeming  points  of 
the  establishment.  It  may  be  said,  that  varieties  of  culinary  vi^tables  are 
continually  changing,  and  that,  as  kinds  of  cabbage,  peas,  spinach,  &c.,  which 
are  considered  the  best  at  one  time,  in  a few  years  give  place  to  others  that 
are  reckoned  better,  a catalogue  could  not  be  of  permanent  use.  We  allow 
this ; but  we  consider  it  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  keeping  up  the 
kitchen-garden  department.  Such  a catalogue  as  we  have  recommended 
would  only  occupy  a few  pages,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  efficient  by  fre- 
quent editions,  as,  indeed,  there  ought  to  be  of  the  fruit  catalogue. 

By  displaying,  in  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  Society,  well-grown  specimens  of 
all  the  best  culinary  vegetables,  conspicuously  named,  gentlemen  and  their 
gardeners,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  persons  about  London  who  visit  the 
gardens  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  would  see  them,  and  be  able  to  order 
from  their  seedsmen,  or  to  ask  for  from  their  greengrocer,  kinds  which  they 
had  previously  known  nothing  of  but  the  name,  and,  perhaps,  not  even  that. 
By  briefly  describing  all  these  varieties  in  a catalogue,  a similar  result  would 
take  place  with  respect  to  gardeners  living  at  a distance  ; and  the  best 
varieties  would  thus  come  far  sooner  into  general  cultivation  than  they  do  at 
present.  What  gardener,  for  example,  would  continue  sowing  those  miserable 
little  peas,  the  frame  and  the  Charlton,  while  he  could  procure  any  of  the 
large  succulent  early  kinds,  such  as  Bishop’s  early  dwarf,  the  dwarf  fan, 
&c.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  Upsal  cabbage  is  still  considered  the 
best  early  variety,  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  Knight’s  early  varieties, 
and  others  which  are  grown  by  the  market-gardeners  about  London.  Who 
would  sow  the  common  spinach  that  had  ever  seen  theFlanders  variety  ? And 
so  on. 
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■ However  interesting  house  plants  may  be,  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
persons  possessing  large  establishments ; and  it  must  be  allowed  that  hardy 
plants,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  useful  or  ornamental,  are  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  country  in  general ; and,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  these 
ought  to  be  considered  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  general  good,  but  to  the  specific  object  fur  which  the  Society  was  in- 
stituted, as  appears  by  their  charter  and  the  earlier  volumes  of  their  Trant- 
actiom. 

These  things  being  attended  to  in  the  first  place,  as  being  the  main  objects 
for  which  the  Society  was  instituted,  the  introduction  and  culture  of  house- 
plants  would  afterwards  be  Just  and  proper.  At  present,  we  consider  it 
altogether  unjustifiable ; though  we  confess  that  it  is  not  without  some  pain 
that  we  express  our  disapprobation  of  the  Society’s  proceedings  in  so  decided 
a manner.  We  do  it,  however,  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  simply  because  we  consiacr  it  our  duty  to  do  so.  We 
nave  not  the  least  idea  that  our  suggestions  will  be  attended  to ; because  that 
would  imply  a complete  reformation  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  Society’s 
affairs,  and  the  members,  and  the  public  generally,  are  much  too  indifferent 
about  the  matter  to  take  the  trouble  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Things,  we 
suppose,  must  go  on  as  they  are,  till  by  some  means  or  other  the  pockets  of 
the  members  arc  touched,  and  then  a reform  will  be  generally  call^  for,  and 
obtained. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  to  the  Society,  in  this  Magazine, 
that  they  might  do  something  towards  the  introduction,  into  our  public 
vegetable  markets,  of  blanched  succory  leaves  during  the  winter  season.  This 
most  wholesome  and  agreeable  salad  is  in  common  use  by  the  humblest  in- 
dividuals, throughout  the  whole  winter,  in  Belgium,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  would  surely  form  a most  de.sirable  auxiliary  vegetable  in 
London,  and  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns.  By  offering  premiums  for  the 
largest  quantities  brought  to  market,  the  Society  might  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing this  salad  into  general  use ; and  we  would  ask  whether  even  the 
introduction  of  this  simple  vegetable  would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  than  the  introduction  of  expensive 
house  plants.  The  culture  of  the  truffle  and  the  morel,  in  our  opinion,  also 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Society  ; though  it  is  clear,  after  what  we  have 
said  on  the  subject  in  our  preceding  Volume,  that  the  managers  of  the 
institution  think  otherwise. 

Having  entered  our  protest  against  the  present  pursuits  of  the  Society,  we 
have  done  our  duty,  and  thereby  satisfied  our  own  conscience.  — Cmid. 
'^Girr^a  \auTifolia. — Seeds  of  this  interesting,  hardy,  evergreen  shrub  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  so  that  we  trust  so  very  de- 
sirable an  addition  to  our  evergreens  will  soon  find  its  way  into  nursery  com- 
merce. Cones  of  the  Ocote  pine  of  the  Mexicans  ( ? P.  oocarpa  Schiedc,  or  P. 
TVoebte  Lamb. ; Arboretum  Briiannicum.p,  2260.),  seeds  of  /f'rbutus  densifldra, 
Prunus  CapbUm  (Capulin  of  the  Mexicans),  and  t'ratac'gus  mexicana,  have 
also  been  distributed  ; together  with  seeds  and  bulbs  of  some  green-house  and 
herbaceous  plants.  The  whole  were  sent  from  Mexico  to  the  Society,  by 
their  collector,  M.  Hartweg.  — Cond. 

Importation  of  Cdcti,Orchi'dca;,4iC.  — A very  large  collection  of  Cacti  has 
Just  been  received  from  the  Spanish  Main,  from  the  collector  sent  thither  by 
Messrs.  Lowe  & Co.,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and  Thomas  Harris,  lisq.,  of 
Kingsbury.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  another  large  collection  arrived  from 
Mexico,  and  was  divided  between  the  Kingsbury  collection,  and  that  at 
Woburn  Abbey.  The  collector  sent  out  by  Mr.  Il.arris  and  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Co.  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  ever  employed ; and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Henchman’s  previous  knowledge  of  the  routes  which  he  is 
to  take ; of  Mr.  Beaton’s  know  ledge  of  the  constitution  of  Cacti ; and  of 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Clapton  manner  of  packing,  the  most 
essential  qualification  of  a botanical  collector.  This  collector,  whose  name  is 
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Charles  M'Kensie,  arrived  in  the  Spanish  Main  in  the  first  week  of  Septemher, 
and,  by  the  middle  of  November,  had  gathered  and  packed  between  600  and 
700  plants  of  Cacti,  Orchideae,  &c.,  with  a large  assortment  of  seeds,  roots, 
&c.,  including  a dwarf  ^luphdrbia,  of  elegant  habit  and  beautiful  foliage.  All 
these  arrived  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation  ; indeed,  the  cereuses 
and  melocactuses  are  as  fresh  as  when  gathered,  although  almost  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  detained  between  Cork  and  Liverpool  nearly  five 
weeks  during  the  late  frosts. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Kingsbury  portion  of  the  above  importations 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  February  19th. 
A specimen  of  Cereus  senilis,  5 ft.  3 in.  long ; another  3 ft.  6 in.  long, 
and  others  of  the  same  species,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  showing  the 
different  states  of  this  singular  species  from  2 in.  to  5 fl.  in  height.  The 
smallest  of  these,  a dead  specimen,  although  only  2 in.  high,  and  supposed 
by  Mr.  Beaton  to  have  been  only  about  18  months  old  when  taken  up,  showed 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  “old  man;”  having  its  grey-hair-like 
(?)  urccolm  as  strongly  marked  as  that  of  any  of  its  older  brethren.  It  was 
procured  from  Mexico,  and  exhibited  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
hair  is  produced  in  tliis  species  in  the  seedling  state;  a fact  of  which  Mr. 
Beaton  was  not  aware  last  year,  when  he  exhibited  seedlings  of  a very 
different  species,  supposing  them  to  be  those  of  C.  senilis ; the  seeds 
from  which  those  plants  were  raised  having  been  purchased  for  those 
of  C.  senilis.  Several  other  long  cereuses,  and  some  melocactuses  not  yet 
described  ; a curious  root  or  tuber,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  hand 
of  an  ape ; a new  (?)  orchideous  plant,  with  large,  long,  pseudo-bulbs,  not 
unlike  those  of  Dendrbbium  specibsum,  and  two  fine  specimens  of  Elepli4n- 
topus,  the  bulb-like  masses  of  which  are  a great  acquisition  to  a grotesque 
collection  of  plants,  such  as  Cacti,  &c.  The  Cacti  were  not  exhibited  for  a 
prize,  but  to  show  that  these  plants  could  be  brought  over  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  carefully  taken  up  and  safely  packed. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Harris  exhibited  an  exceedingly  handsome-flowering 
stove  acacia,  with  inga-like  flowers,  of  the  most  exquisite  colour  and 
texture.  Mr.  Harris  does  not  exhibit  any  plants  except  new  ones  when  they 
first  flower  with  him ; or  any  real  good  old  ones,  such  as  the  acacia,  or  inga, 
above  named,  wjiich  ought  to  be  more  generally  known. 

Mr.  Harris’s  unique  collection  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  botanical 
world  every  Wednesday  throughout  the  year;  but,  to  prevent  this  commendable 
liberality  from  being  abused,  it  is  necessary  that  strangers  be  either  already 
known  as  scientific  botanists,  or  furnished  with  an  introduction  from  some 
botanist  or  botanical  patron.  — Cond. 

The  Koyale  Halivc  Ttum.  — In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
No.  4.,  you  will  find  mention  made  of  the  Royale  Hative  plum,  an  excellent 
variety,  rivalling  the  Reine  Claude  Violette  in  excellence  ; and  I think  it  will  be 
about  a fortnight  earlier.  Shoots  \erydoumy;  those  of  the  Reine  Claude  Violette 
smooth,  which  might  have  been  observed  and  noted  as  a dissimilarity  by  the 
French  authors,  when  they  compared  the  two  in  the  Bon  Jardinier.  — R.  T. 

Van  Mons  Leon  Ic  Clerc  Pear.  — Latterly  a new  pear  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  is  also  noticed  in  the  Proceedings,  No.  4.,  called  the  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc  ■*,  not  Vomons  Leon  le  Clere,  as  you  will  perceive  it  ad- 
vertised by  M.  Rene  Langlier,  of  Jersey. 

There  has  been  a Leon  le  Clerc  pear  in  cultivation  for  several  years,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  confusion,  and,  perhaps,  much  disappointment,  by 
observing  that  Leon  le  Clerc  is  totally  different  from  the  Van  Mons  Leon  le 
Clerc  ; the  former  being  only  a stewing  pear  with  flesh  tough  as  that  of  Uvedale’s 
St.  Germain ; the  other  is  quite  a beurre.  The  royal  hative  plum,  and  the 


* M.  Leon  le  Clerc,  of  Laval,  wished  the  name  of  Van  Mons  to  be  conjoined 
with  his  own,  in  the  name  of  this  fruit. 
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Lfon  le  Clerc  pear,  arc  both  very  valuable  acquisitions,  and  should  be  included 
in  every  selection.  — /</. 
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Erratum.  — In  page  94.  line  5.,  for  “ (slate  stoves),”  read  " (I  hate  stoves).” 

Raising  Cacti  from  Seeds  taken  from  dead  Specimeru.  — Seeing  in  the 
Gardeners  Magazine,  p.  29.,  an  extract  from  M'lntosh’s  Green-house,  Hot- 
house, and  Stove,  on  Cacti  raised  from  seed  derived  from  dead  plants,  allow 
me  to  state  that,  from  a small  purchase  at  the  same  sale  as  that  referred  to 
in  your  review,  I succeeded  in  obtaining  seed  from  several  species  of  Mam- 
millaria  and  Echinocictus,  and  thus  procured  a considerable  quantity  of 
young  plants.  After  the  old  plants  were  potted  and  excited,  their  first  effort 
was,  apparently,  to  throw  up  their  seed-vessels,  especially  the  mammillarias, 
the  berries  showing  very  slight  traces  on  their  summits  of  the  withered  floral 
organs ; it  thus  seeming  that  they  flowered  previously  to  their  being  packed, 
or  during  their  voyage.  From  some  dead  Echinocacti,  I also  procured  seed 
by  pulling  them  to  pieces,  and  thus  preserved  those  species. 

Is  it  not  a mistake,  to  say  that  these  plants  will  throw  up  their  seed-vessels, 
“ even  long  after  they  arc  dead  ? ” Is  it  not  rather  the  result  of  the  impreg- 
nated embryos  drawing  a suflicient  supply  of  elaborated  sap  from  the  wither- 
ing plant  to  perfect  their  seeds  ? I well  know  that  several  plants  belonging 
to  TulipacecE,  and  other  related  orders,  will,  while  drying  for  the  herbarium, 
swell  their  capsules  to  nearly  their  full  size  ; and  I once  had  a specimen  of 
Calochortus  luteus  form  bulbs  on  the  edges  of  the  compressed  flower-stalk 
(not  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves)  while  drying,  from  which  bulbs  I raised 
plants.  These  instances  will,  perhaps,  assist  to  explain  the  throwing  up  of 
their  seed-vessels  by  the  drying  Cacti. — A young  Subscriber.  Jan.  18.  1839. 

Calling  of  the  Queen  Bees,  ^c.  (p.  25.)  — I have  just  been  perusing  Mr. 
Wighton’s  article  on  the  “ calling  of  the  queen  bees  before  swarming ; ” and, 
although  I have  had  the  management  of  bees  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  this  calling  took 
place  but  once;  and,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Wighton,  as  well  as 
others,  I will  relate,  as  nearly  as  my  memory  will  enable  me,  what  I then  ob- 
served. As  our  bees  are  not  very  near  the  house,  it  is  my  practice,  in  swarming 
time  (when  I have  any  reason  to  expect  a swarm),  to  walk  to  the  apiary 
about  10  o’clock,  to  ascertain  if  any  hives  are  getting  very  busy,  in  which  case 
1 place  some  one  to  work  near  the  spot.  Going  one  morning  to  a hive  I ex- 
pected to  send  forth  a swarm,  I was  amused  at  the  sound  of  “ peep,  peep 
but  not,  as  Mr.  Wighton  states,  always  coming  “ from  certmn  fixed  points.” 
Feeling  interested  in  what  might  be  the  result,  I continued  my  observations 
till  the  swarm  came  out,  which  I think  was  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  I 
first  heard  it;  but  I think  it  is  probable  it  had  been  going  on  for  a considerable 
time  before.  This  sound  of  “ peep,  peep,”  came  from  an  old  queen,  whom  I 
could  plainly  see  going  from  one  part  of  the  hive  to  the  other ; running  in  a 
hurried  manner,  as  though  anxious  to  escape,  and  uttering  the  call  in  a hoarse 
kind  of  way  every  time  she  stopped.  During  the  time  this  was  going  on,  there 
was,  as  Mr.  Wighton  observes,  another  sound  of  “ peep,  peep,”  of  a shriller 
kind,  from  a fixed  point;  but  it  was  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  and,  conse- 
quently, out  of  the  reach  of  my  observation.  As  I stated  before,  this  con- 
tinued about  an  hour,  when  the  swarm  issued  forth ; but,  whether  the  queen 
who  ought  to  have  accompanied  it  was  destroyed  in  the  hive,  or  lost  after 
she  came  out,  I cannot  say ; but,  almost  as  soon  as  the  bees  were  out  they 
returned  to  the  parent  stock,  and  never  after  made  an  attempt  to  swarm, 
neither  was  there  any  more  confusion  in  the  hive,  nor  sound  of  “ peep”  from 
either  old  or  young  queens,  but  all  went  on  as  peaceably  as  though  nothing 
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had  happened.  This,  Mr.  Wighton  will  please  to  observe,  was  before  the  first 
swarm,  which,  from  his  letter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  his. 
If  these  remarks  should  be  of  any  service  to  Mr.  Wighton,  I shall  be  happy 
that  I have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  sending  them. — B.  Feb.  1839. 

Calling  of  the  Queen  Bees  before  Swarming,  (p.  25.)  — Nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  I sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosojdiicat  Journal  an  account  of  some  ob- 
servations I bad  made  on  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  bee  during  the 
swarming  season.  By  the  help  of  an  experimental  hive,  which  I had  con- 
structed, I made  some  interesting  discoveries  on  that  subject,  of  no  very 
great  importance  certainly,  yet  adding  some  little  to  our  stock  of  bee-know- 
ledge.  Of  these  discoveries,  perhaps  the  one  most  worthy  of  notice  related 
to  the  piping  of  the  queen ; and  I am  induced,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Wighton,  in  your  last  Number,  who  has  very  modestly 
and  ingenuously  stated  his  belief  on  the  subject,  to  give  the  rationale  of  the 
said  piping. 

In  the  month  of  May,  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  locality,  the  season, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  queen  begins  to  lay  eggs  in  the  royal  cells, 
which  the  workers,  instinctively  aware  of  the  necessity,  had  previously  con- 
structed. These  eggs  are  deposited,  generally,  at  intervals  of  twenty-four 
hours,  though  sometimes  at  longer  intervening  periods ; thus  causing  a 
succession  of  young  queens,  hatched  at  different  periods,  to  head  successive 
swarms. 

When  the  first-laid  of  these  eggs  is  hatched,  and  the  larva,  or  worm,  then 
produced  is  about  to  be  transformed  into  a n^mph,  and  before  the  royal  cell 
so  inhabited  is  finally  closed,  a period  occupying  altogether  about  eight  days, 
the  old  queen  leaves  the  hive  with  the  first  swarm.  The  family  left  behind 
is  then  without  a head,  and  it  is  not  till  the  5th,  Cth,  or  7tb  day,  according 
to  circumstances,  that  the  senior  of  the  young  queens  leaves  her  cell.  In- 
stantly on  her  emerging,  she  flies  to  the  cradles  of  the  remaining  royal  brood, 
and  eagerly  attempts  to  tear  open  the  cells  and  destroy  the  imnates.  But 
the  working  bees  interpose  most  effectually,  guarding  the  cells  with  the  most 
determined  firmness,  and  repulsing  the  violence  of  the  queen  without  any 
ceremony ; for  I have  seen,  on  such  occasions,  half  a dozen  bees  hanging  close 
on  her  skirts ; one  hauling  at  each  leg  or  wing,  and  forcing  her  away  from 
the  spot.  At  every  repulse  the  discomfited  queen  stands  sulkily  hard  by, 
moving  her  wings  across  her  back  without  expanding  them,  and  utters  the 
well-known  peep,  peep,  peep  ; sounds  expressive  of  her  anger  and  irritation 
at  her  deadly  attempts  being  frustrated.  After  a minute  or  two  have  elapsed, 
she  repeats  the  assault,  is  again  defeated,  and  again  gives  vent  to  her  wrath 
in  the  same  cry.  And  this  scene  of  violence  continues  aUnost  without  inter- 
mission for  three  days,  sometimes  longer ; when  the  queen,  irritated  at  last 
beyond  endurance,  traverses  the  hive  in  a state  of  great  agitation ; commu- 
nicates that  excitement  to  the  workers ; and,  finally,  leaves  the  liive  with  a 
great  mass  of  the  population ; thus  forming  the  second  swarm. 

The  same  process  goes  on  with  the  next  in  seniority  of  the  royal  brood, 
provided  the  population  be  abundant ; but  at  a shorter  interval  of  time,  cor- 
responding with  the  interval  between  the  laying  of  the  royal  eggs. 

Mr.  Wighton  notices  correctly  the  fact  of  several  queens  piping  at  the 
same  time,  though  the  sounds  are  somewhat  different.  The  shrill  sound, 
consisting  of  a long  succession  of  clear  notes,  proceeds  from  tlie  hatched 
queen,  and  is  heard  in  different  quarters  of  tlie  hive,  as  she  moves  from 
one  cell  to  another,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  their  respective  in- 
mates. The  other  sounds  are  of  a hoarser  kind,  somewhat  resembling  the 
quack  of  a duckling,  and  proceed  from  the  queens  that  are  still  prisoners  in 
their  cells ; the  sounds  being  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  age  of  the 
insects,  and  always  proceeding  from  the  same  fixed  points.  Such  is  the 
rationale  of  the  piping  of  the  queen;  and  I shall  be  glad  if  your  correspondent 
is  satisfied  with  it.  I witness  the  process  every  summer,  as  any  one  may  who  pos- 
sesses the  facilities  afforded  by  an  experimental  hive  like  tliat  I have  mentioned. 
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Were  I asked  how  it  happens  that  the  piping  is  not  heard  before  the 
firtl  swarm,  I should  be  at  a loss  to  give  a satisfactory  reason.  There  are 
many  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  bee,  as  in  that  of  other  animals, 
which  we  can  attest  the  existence  of,  without  being  able  to  ^ve  the  ratio 
quare.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  them  j and  we  are  just  cutting  the  knot 
which  we  cannot  untie,  by  saying  that  Nature  has  so  willed  it ; but  of  the 
secret  means  she  employs  to  induce  the  old  queen  to  leave  her  abode,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  same  violence  towards  her  successors,  as  these  last 
offer  to  theirs,  even  Huber  acknowledges  we  must  confess  our  ignorance. 
M'e  cannot  but  perceive,  however,  how  wisely  it  is  provided,  that  she  is  not 
so  fiercely  disposed ; otherwise  the  race  would  ultimately  be  extinguished. 
For,  be  it  observed,  no  opposition  would  be  offered  by  the  workers  to  such 
attempts  by  the  old  queen.  The  rudeness  and  violence  with  which  they 
oppose  the  young  virgin  queens  are  never  offered  to  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  hive.  She  reigns  supreme,  and  she  is  at  liberty,  if  so  disposed,  to  destroy 
every  scion  of  the  royal  stock.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  fanciful  theory ; 
in  certain  circumstances  it  is  realised.  If,  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid  in  the 
royal  cells,  there  is  a series  of  dark  or  stormy  weather,  the  sensitive  old 
queen  declines  going  forth,  and  continues  snugly  at  home,  while  in  the  mean 
time  the  royal  larvae  are  sealed  up  in  their  cells,  and  undergo  their  meta« 
morphosis  into  nymphs;  when  the  innate  abhorrence  of  her  rivals,  peculiar 
to  the  royal  blood,  bursts  forth,  and  she  proceeds,  without  opposition,  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 

I have  said  that  the  working-bees  never  oppose  the  mother  of  the  hive, 
when  bloodily  inclined.  This  is  the  fact ; but  wc  arc  not  on  that  account  to 
give  them  credit  for  affections  akin  to  those  of  humanity.  It  is  not  from 
feelings  of  filial  love  and  regard  towards  their  parent,  but  upon  the  utilitarian 
principle,  simply  because  she  is  a mother,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  continuing  the 
race.  For  after  the  old  queen  has  taken  her  departure  with  the  first  swarm, 
and  one  of  the  younger  ones  has  emerged  from  her  cell,  should  the  latter, 
as  sometimes  happens,  instead  of  occupying  herself  with  vain  attempts  to 
murder  her  royal  sisters,  go  quietly  abroad  in  quest  of  the  males,  and  suc- 
ceed in  her  mission,  she  is  received  on  her  return  with  hearty  welcome,  and 
implicit  submission  on  the  part  of  the  workers ; her  sovereignty  acknow- 
ledged, and  her  murderous  assaults  on  her  rivals  witnessed  in  silence.  And, 
after  the  deed  is  completed,  the  bees  forthwith  remove  the  dead  bodies,  and 
then  resume  their  ordinary  labours  with  their  accustomed  industry  and 
despatch.  — WUliam  Dunbar.  Applcgarth  Manse,  Dumfriesshire,  January  14. 
1839. 

List  of  Fruits  in  the  Suburban  Horticuiturisl.  — As  it  is  desirable  that  the  lists 
of  fruits,  in  y'our  forthcoming  Suburban  Horticulturist,  should  be  as  free  from 
error  as  possible  ; I therefore  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  matters.  I lately  purchased,  from  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  the 
Pourprde  hfitive  peach.  He  asserts  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Thompson  have 
proved  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grosse  mignonne,  though  these  two  are,  both 
by  you  and  Lindley,  arranged  in  different  classes. 

There  is  some  confusion  between  the  Diapree  rouge,  Mimms,  and  Im- 
perial diadem  plums,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  them  in  lAndley,  the 
Horticultural  Catalogue,  and  your  list  in  the  Fncyclopecdia  of  Gardening,  It 
seems  to  me,  that,  in  plums  (I  mean  in  some  of  them),  down  on  the  shoots  is 
not  sufficiently  marked  to  form  a specific  difference.  Why  not  take  notice  of 
the  leaves  at  least,  in  some  varieties  which  are  strikingly  different  from  others  ? 
Also  the  glands  at  the  foot  of  the  leaves  seem  worthy  of  consideration. 

Lindley  mentions  an  apple  which,  from  his  description,  seems  worthy  of 
attention  as  an  autumn  fruit,  viz.  the  Pine-apple  russet,  or  Hardingham 
russet  of  the  Norwich  gardens.  (See  Liudley’s  Guide,  No.  180.)  Though 
an  old  apple,  it  is  not  noticed  at  all  in  the  Horticultural  Catalogue.  I was 
anxious  to  get  a tree  of  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  London.  I intend 
begging  of  Lee  to  get  me  a plant  from  Norwich.  I am  sorry  nothing  decisive 
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is  yet  known  about  the  Beurre  Spence  pear : before  you  publish,  I hope 
you  will  get  some  information  on  the  subject.  We  have  a favourite  apple 
through  at  least  one  half  of  Ireland,  which  seems  not  as  much  kqown  as 
it  deserves  in  England,  viz.  the  Scarlet  Crofton.  It  is  very  peculiar  in  its 
taste,  and  never  becomes  mealy ; and  keeps  well.  — N.  II.  Gravet.  Brigoum 
Glebe,  AlitcheUtoivn,  near  Cork,  Feb.  1. 1839. 

On  sending  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  Thompson,  he  returned  it,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

The  Grosse  mignonne  peach  was  found  in  so  many  collections  under  the 
name  of  Pourpree  hiitive,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  mark  the  Grosse 
mignonne  as  being  the  Pourpree  hdtive  (of  some),  in  the  Horticultural  So~ 
cietp't  Catalogue  of  FridU;  and  likewise  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
ptedia  of  Gardening.  The  true  Pourpree  hative  is,  however,  perfectly  distinct; 
its  leaves  having  reniform  glands,  whereas  those  of  the  Grosse  mignonne  are 
globose.  The  fruit  ripens  earlier  than  that  of  the  Grosse  mignonne  (see  the 
above-mentioned  publication).  The  London  nurseryman,  who  properly  in- 
formed Mr.  Graves  of  the  identity  of  the  sort  which  was  sent  with  that  above- 
mentioned,  will  doubtless  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  the  distinct  sort,  which, 
in  fact,  is  rather  scarce  in  this  country.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Baumann  of  Boilwyller,  under  the  name  of  Pourpree  hatiee  d 
grander  Fleuri. 

The  Mimms  plum,  and  the  Imperial  diadem  of  some,  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  the  Diapree  rouge  of  the  Hew  Du  Hamel,  t.  55. 

With  regard  to  the  varieties  of  fruits,  there  is  scarcely  such  a thing  as 
specific  differences  to  be  met  with : the  same  objection  that  applies  to  that 
arising  from  the  shoots  being  downy  or  smooth  is  also  applicable  to  every 
other  mark  of  distinction  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  Yet,  in  some,  the 
wood  being  downy  or  smooth  leads  to  perfect  decision  : thus,  the  Reine 
Claude  Violctte  has  smooth  shoots ; another  variety  of  plum,  the  Royale 
hative  has  fruit  very  similar,  and  the  two  might  be  easily  mistaken  one  for  the 
other,  were  it  not  observed  that  the  shoots  of  the  Royale  hative  are  ex- 
ceedingly downy. 

The  Pine-apple  russet  is  not  known  about  London.  The  Pine-apple  pippin 
is,  perhaps,  the  same  variety.  Moreover,  this  will  doubtless  be  eventu^ly 
ascertained. 

The  Beurre  Spence  is  not  yet  known  in  this  country.  An  excellent  pear 
was  seen  this  season  under  the  above  name,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
Urbaniste.  — iJ.  T.  Feb.  6.  1839 


Art.  V.  Queries  and  Answers. 

A LARGE  Grape,  raised  by  Van  Mans.  — The  Journal  of  Science  and  Art, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  229.,  contains  the  following  extract  from  a work  on  vines,  by 
M.  Lenoir,  a French  writer  : — “A  seedling  vine,  raised  by  M.  Van  Mons,  at 
Brussels,  produces  fruit  as  large  as  a green  gage  plum,  which,  at  the  latest, 
ripens  in  the  first  fortnight  of  August,  and  never  fails.  Its  qualities  are  no 
less  remarkable,  as  it  is  both  solid  and  sweet.”  Can  this  grape  be  procured 
in  England?  — J.  B.  W.  We  have  written  to  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  also  to  M. 
Vilmorin,  respecting  this  grape,  but  wc  have  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory 
answer.  — • Cond. 

A drooping  Larch.  — Are  there  such  things  anywhere  for  sale  as  true  or 
genuine  drooping  larches,  which,  if  worked  in  the  manner  of  the  drooping  ash, 
will  grow  downwards  ? And,  if  there  is,  what  is  the  price  ? I do  not  mean 
the  merely  curved  or  tortuous  larches  which  are  generally  styled  droopers  in 
the  nurseries.  — A'.  Nov.,  1838. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  the  Extension  and  Use  of  the  Cacti,  By  Professor 
ZuccARiNi,  Subcurator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich.* 

(Translated  from  the  “ Garten  Zeitung  ” of  1837,  vol.  v.  p.  57.,  by  J.  L.) 

Although  .in  the  year  1799  Willdenow  enumerated  only  29  Cacti,  and 
Persoon  only  32  in  1807,  the  number  of  species  has  increased,  since  the 
latter  period,  with  such  rapidity,  thatDe  Candolle,  in  1828,  acknowledged  162 
decided  species ; and  now  those  contained  in  the  largest  collections,  taken 
together,  certainly  amount  to  more  than  500  living  species  in  cultivation ; 
we  know  that  we  are  yet  far  from  having  a perfect  knowledge  of  this  family. 
The  Cicti  extend  in  nature  over  a space  of  95°  degrees  of  latitude,  and  yet 
but  very  few  of  the  localities  are  sufficiently  explored ; a neglect  which  is 
so  much  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  has  been  observed  that  some  par- 
ticular species  (with  the  exception  of  the  Opuntias  in  cultivation)  are  confined 
to  very  small  localities.  All  travellers  who  have  visited  the  temperate  and  tro- 
pical parts  of  America  speak  of  the  enormous  number  of  Cacti  they  saw  there; 
but,  instead  of  rendering  us  better  acquainted  with  the  species,  they  only 
make  a general  complaint  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  these  vegetables, 
and  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow ; and  many  of  them, 
nay,  even  the  very  best  collectors,  openly  confess  that  they  consider  the 
Cacti  among  their  greatest  enemies.  Kven  Poppig,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  correct  observers,  expresses  his  aversion  from  them  in  his  TVavelt.f 

They  are  certainly  not  calculated  for  herbariums,  and  even  their  descrip- 
tions from  life,  unless  accompanied  by  accurate  drawings  on  the  spot,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  a correct  idea  of  them  ; but,  as  they  will  bear  without 
injury  a journey  of  several  months’  duration,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that, 
in  modern  times,  they  are  more  frequently  brought  over  by  amateurs  than  by 
professional  men.  It  is  true,  that  Baron  von  Karwinski,  Dr.  Coulter, 
Schiede,  and  others,  have  brought  an  amazing  number  of  Cacti  from  Mexico 
to  Europe ; but  each  of  these  Imtanists  always  found  again  new  species  in  the 
localities  not  far  separated. 

When  Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Paraguay  are  once  thoroughly  explored,  the 
Antilles  will  unfold  their  treasures  ; and  it  is  cheering  to  see  the  predilection 


• Extracted  from  Ptanittrum  novarum  vet  minta  cognitarum,  qua  in  Horto 
Herbarioque  'regio  Monacensi  servaitiuT,  Fasdcnlus  lertius:  Cactea.  Descripsit 
Dr.  Joseph  Oerh.  Zuccarini.  Memoirs  of  the  Mathematical  Physic  Class  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  vol.  ii.  1837. 

+ His  expressions  are : “ In  travelling,  plants  are  met  with,  which  we  soon 
feel  may  truly  be  called  our  enemies,  and  among  those  may  be  reckoned  the 
tree  kind  o(  torch  thistles,  which  abound  in  Chile,  and  continually  meet 
the  ej’e  wherever  you  turn.”  {Travels,  vol.  i.  p.229.)  And  again,  in  vol.ii. 
p.  H5.  : “ And,  as  the  abominable  Cactus  vegetation  everywhere  continually 
annoys  in  Peru  and  Chile,  so  is  it  also  about  Huanuco,”  &c. 
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of  late  years  for  plants  that  have  formerly  been  neglected.  Palms,  tropical 
Orchidca:,  and  Cacti,  formerly  only  few  in  number  and  rare  in  European 
collections,  now  occupy  a large  space  in  our  hot-houses,  and  reward  our  care 
by  their  luxuriant  growth ; and  the  value  that  is  set  on  them  inereases  the 
love  for  their  scientific  cultivation. 

The  C&cti  are  found  in  their  native  country,  either  in  a wild  state  where 
they  spring  up  spontaneously,  or  where  they  are  cultivated  as  useful  plants. 

The  Cacti  in  the  wild  state,  are  found  in  all  the  warm  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  new  continent,  extending  to  a latitude  of  more  than  95°,  and  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  equator,  to  a height  of  1,500  ft.,  an  extent 
which  few  families  of  plants  of  similar  limited  localities  possess.  They  also 
extend,  in  a cultivated,  wild,  or  doubtfully  wild,  state,  over  a great  part  of  the 
warmer  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  those  in  the  wild  state  in  America. 
The  most  northern  point  in  which  the  C&ctus  has  been  found  growing  wild 
is  close  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake 
of  the  \Voods,  about  49°  of  north  latitude,  where  Captain  Back  and  his 
companions  were  very  much  annoyed  by  an  amazing  number  of  very  prickly 
opuntias,  growing  among  thick  low  grass.  They  are  also  found  in  abundance 
in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  of  which  Hooker  says  in  his  Flora  Bore- 
ali- Americana,  p.  2St9. : “ It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  no  collection  of 
Cacti  can  be  made,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  drying  them.  If  I am 
not  mistaken,  some  species  were  collected  by  Drummond,  and  certainly  by 
Douglas,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  44°  and  45°  north 
latitude,  and  at  a considerable  height  up  the  mountains.  Probably  they  were 
the  same,  or  some  nearly  allied  to  them,  which  Kuttall  discovered  on  the 
high  mountains  on  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  district  of  Wandan  (also  in  about 
the  same  latitude),  viz.  Mammillaria  simplex,  Mamm.  vivipara  Haw,,  and 
Opuntia  fr&gilis  Nutt."  Pursh  mentions  only  one  species  between  New 
Jersey  and  Carolma,  found  in  scanty  forests  of  fir,  and  in  sandy  fields.  He 
calls  it  Cactus  Opuntia,  and  says  that  their  edible  fruit  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Prickly  Pear.  We  have  many  examples  of  the  continued  extent  of 
this  family,  through  all  the  countries  on  the  Mexican  coast,  the  Antilles,  and 
as  far  as  California ; and  we  are  also  aware  that  an  extraordinary  number  of 
species  exists  on  the  enormous  South  American  continent,  extending  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Chile. 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  at  what  southeni  point  these  plants  cease  to 
grow,  but  it  is  well  known  that  several  s|)ecies  are  found  on  the  continent 
south  of  Conception.  Meyen  says  that  the  Cactus  chilensis  is  found  at  a 
height  of  from  4,500  ft.  to  5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Jago,  in  Chile,  between  33°  and  34°  south  latitude,  on  the  coast  of 
San  Anzico  ; and,  according  to  Poppig’s  observations,  the  opuntias  and  melo- 
cacli  are  found  on  the  Cambre,  near  St.  Rosa,  nearly  under  the  level  of  the 
sea,  at  33°  south  latitude  ; and  they  grow  also  at  the  height  of  at  least  9000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea*,  w hich  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  a very 
extensive  southern  range.  The  most  southern  point  where  they  have  been 
found  is  nearly  at  45°  south  latitude  in  the  Archipelago  de  los  Chinos  y 
Huayticas,  where,  according  to  Pdppig,  there  are  large  plains  covered  with  the 
Cactus  coquimbana  Mulina.  If  we,  therefore,  calculate  from  the  southern 
limit  of  45°,  to  the  northern  point  of  49°,  there  will  be  found  an  extent  of 


* Our  night  encampment  was  on  the  previous  evening,  at  a height  of  7500  ft. 
The  next  morning,  after  a very  steep  ascent,  Pdppig  came  to  a spot  of  which 
he  says  ; “ The  large  pillars  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cereus  disappear  for  ever ; 
but  (he  smaller  members  of  this  genus  are  found  in  abundance  in  this  frosty 
region.  The  Opuntia,  with  its  wedge-shaped  joints,  and  the  generally  woolly 
Cacti,  form  large  groups  between  the  sharp-cornered  stones,  which  one  cannol 
pass  by  without  much  trouble.”  (^Piippig't  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  212.) 
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94“  for  the  native  country  of  this  family.  The  distribution  of  the  genera 
throughout  this  extensive  range  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

The  height  at  which  they  grow  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  ascertained  in 
many  situations,  but,  unfortunately.  Hooker  does  not  mention  how  high 
Douglas  found  6'acti  in  44°  north  latitude  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; but,  from 
all  appearances,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  the  height  must  be  about 

3.000  ft.  The  most  considerable  southern  elevation  given  by  Meyen  is 

5.000  ft.  under  34°  south  latitude ; and  by  Pdppig,  nearly  9,000  ft.  under 
33°  in  Chile.  The  elevation  in  Peru  is  given  by  Meyen,  in  which,  on 
the  enormous  table-land  on  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  the  Cereus  and  Pereskts 
grow;  and  near  the  town  of  Ehuquito,  16°  south  latitude,  according  to  Pent- 
land,  they  are  found  at  a height  of  13,000  English  fcet;.and  in  the  Cordilleras 
of  Tacua,  more  to  the  south,  nearly  under  18°,  he  states  that  the  wonderful 
dwarf-like  Pereskin  is  found  still  higher,  viz.  nearly  500  ft.  below  the  limit  of 
eternal  snow.  A.  von  Humboldt  gives  the  like  information  for  Quito.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Chimborazo,  near  Uiobamba,  he  observed  upright  torch  thistles 
(Cereus  sepium  II.  B.  & A'.)  at  a height  of  1,480  fathoms,  therefore  nearly 
9000  ft.  Von  Martius  observes  that  in  Brazil  the  Cacti  grow  to  the  tops  of 
the  chain  of  mountains,  which,  without  them,  would  be  proportionably  low  ; 
and  Baron  von  Karwinski  found  some  Mammillariae  and  small  short-jointed 
Ccrei  in  Mexico,  near  San  Joze  de  Loro,  on  the  top  of  the  Cerro  de  la 
Vinda,  at  a height  of  1 1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  amazing  extent  of  the  distribution  of  this  family  naturally  occasions  a 
great  variety  in  the  localities ; of  particular  species.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that,  with  the  exce|ition  of  the  cultivated  Opuntim  and  Cacti,  all  the 
other  species  are  confined  to  small  localities,  and  that,  therefore,  information, 
such  as  that  given  by  Meyen,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mexican  Cereus  senilis 
on  the  Andes  in  Chile,  was  probably  supposed  to  be  incorrect,  from  want  of 
such  information.  The  under  strata  of  the  soil  seem  to  be  various,  as  I have 
found  particular  species  on  chalk,  sandstone,  primitive  rock,  and  on  volcanic 
remains,  porphyry,  &c.  They  are  generally  at  a distance  from  the  sea  coast, 
where  the  soil  is  not  impregnated  with  salt ; yet  Moritz  found  a great  number 
of  Cacti,  and  even  Melocacti,  near  La  tiuayra,  not  far  from  Caraccas,  close  to 
the  sea  shore,  among  the  tufts  of  Coccoloba  uvifera,  /fippdmane  Mancinilla, 
&c.  &c.  A similar  remark  was  made  by  Baron  von  If^rwinski  on  Cuba, 
where  the  Cereus  baxhnus,  a new  species  nearly  allied  to  C.  grandiflorus,  and 
some  Opuntise,  were  found  growing  in  abundance  in  company  with  the  common 
plants  on  the  sea  shore.  Particular  species  in  the  interior  of  the  country  seem 
to  prefer  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  soil ; as  they,  with  the  exce[)tion  of  the 
Per^skin,  grow  in  sunny  open  situations  ; and  they  seem  to  get  sufficient 
nourishment  from  the  poor  soil,  and  even  thrive  on  heaps  of  stones,  on  loose 
sand,  or  in  the  narrowest  chinks  of  the  rocks.  The  former  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  tree  kinds  of  Cereus  and  Opuntia,  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  the 
country  ; and  all  travellers  agree  that  the  districts  where  such  forests  of 
Cicti  grow  are  exceedingly  barren,  and  almost  destitute  of  other  plants. 

It  is  diflferent  with  the  species  of  the  more  temperate  regions.  The  Mam- 
millhria  and  Echinocacti  of  Mexico  grow,  according  to  Baron  von  Karwinski, 
on  a loamy,  but  by  no  means  unfruitful,  high  plain,  among  low  grass,  and  only 
sometimes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  &c.  Those  species,  also,  which  grow  on 
the  Alps,  grow  in  good  soil,  although  they  have  a most  miserable  appearance. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  C'icti  prefer  dry  situations.  It  may 
certainly  be  the  case  with  the  large  Cardones  of  the  warm  valleys,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  many  of  the  very  numerous  species  of  the  Tierra  teniplada.  Those, 
for  example,  in  Mexico,  have  five  months  of  continued  rain,  viz.  from  June  to 
October,  but  stand  the  other  seven  months  of  the  year  quite  well,  in  a per- 
fectly dry  state ; a circumstance  which,  in  the  culture  of  the  Maimnillarim  and 
Echinocacti,  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  elevations  of  the  locajities 
in  which  the  difierent  species  grow,  that  the  temperature  must  be  very  various. 
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In  general,  it  should  bo  observed,  that  the  species  of  Meloc&ctns  and  Rhipsalis, 
as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  tropics,  require  the  greatest  degree  of  beat,  and 
are  kept  in  houses  at  a moderate  heat  of  at  least  +15°  Reaumur;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  greater  number  of  the  Cereus,  some  Epiphyllums,  and  Opuntias 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Pereskias.  The  Mammillarias  and 
Echinocicti  of  the  higher  plains  of  Mexico  do  not  require  so  high  a tempera* 
ture;  but  they  must  have  an  equal  heat  all  the  year  round,  as  the  variations 
of  temperature  are  but  little  felt  in  their  native  localities.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  different  with  the  Alpine  and  subalpine  plants,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Mamniillaria  v^tula  and  M.  supertexta,  which,  at  a height  of  11,000  IE 
stand  the  winter’s  cold,  and  must  endure  the  frozen  soil  for  the  space  of  one 
month  ; and  a still  greater  severity  attends  the  wonderful  Pereskias,  Opuntias, 
Cereuses,  and  Echinocncti  of  Chile  and  Peru,  which  grow  to  within  a few 
hundred  feet  of  perpetual  snow,  and  stand  all  the  severity  of  an  alpine  winter, 
with  the  tops  of  their  stems  sometimes  covered  with  snow  j and  how  unsus- 
ceptible of  the  variation  in  the  temperature  must  those  Opuntias  and  Mammillarias 
be,  which  are  situated  on  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  their  extension  in 
North  America,  under  4‘9°  north  latitude,  or  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  44° 
north  latitude ; where  their  habitat  is  several  thousand  feet  above  the  levri  of 
the  sea  I Here,  alao,  nray  be  mentioned  the  Opuutia  itklica,  on  account  of  its 
wide  extension  in  Europe,  which  is  found  under  47”  north  latitude,  ki  the 
warm  alpiiK  valleys;  and  stands  a cold,  in  winter,  of  from  6°  to  8°  of 
K^umur. 

Fronf  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  climate  which  suits  the 
different  lands  of  Cactn  extends  from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  temperature 
of  the  colder  temperate  regions ; and  that,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  culti- 
vate all  the  species  with  the  same  success,  in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  it  is 
true,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  species  can  accommodate  themselves,  in  some 
degree,  to  a change  of  climate ; but  the  consequence  would  be  an  evident 
alteration  in  their  growth,  and  in  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant ; and  even  with 
the  most  careihl  cultivation,  particular  species  would  vary  from  tbeir  normal 
state,  either  in  consequence  of  too  much  heat,  or  vice  verii  ; so  that  by  such 
treatment  some  would  degenerate  into  wild  plants,  and  produce  formidabte 
thorns,  or  would  be  covered  with  wool,  as  they  are  in  their  native  loealkies._ 

It  will  also  be  unsuitable  for  the  Melocacti,  Cerei,  and  Opuntise,  which  reqiure 
a hot-house,  and  are  accustomed  to  a poor  soil,  to  have  an  equal  mixture  of 
soil  toi  grow  !in ; for  the  Epiphylla  which  are  parasitical,  and  obtain  their 
nourishment  more  or  less  from  wood ; and  for  Mammillkria  and  Ecfainoc&cti  of 
the  temperate  zone,  which  grow  on  the  most  fruitful  soil.  ' 

I4  general,  however,  a nourishing  and  not  too  light  a soil  will 'be  found 
advantageous  to  all  Ckca,  if  the  moisture  be  supplied  at  the  pro)jer  tkne,  and 
the  period  of  their  drought  in  their  native  country  be  observed^  w^en  they 
should  have  very  little  or  no  water  with  Us ; and  plenty  of  water  given,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  rainy  season  of  their  native  country  comes  on : and,  as  all 
this  refers  to  particular  species,  we  can  only  get  the  proper  information  of 
their  growth  through  the  more  attentive  observations  of  travellers,  which, 
unfortunately,  we  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  obtain.  I have,  therefore, 
considered  it  of  importance  to  add,  in  a note,  sonic  information  on  the  native 
soils  of  the  Mexican  Cacti,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Heron 
von  Karwinski.* 


* Where  no  particular  kind  of  soil  is  mentioned,  it  maybe  understood  to  be 
moreor  less  of  loam  and  rich  soil.  Cereusbaxhnus  AVim'.,  Cuba,  on  the  sea  shore, 
on  sand.  C^eus  ramosus  Kano.,  Epiphj'llum  latifrons  Zuoc.,  in  the  tropics,  be- 
tween Cordova  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  clayey  soil. — In  the  temperate  parts  (tierra 
templada),  near  Ziniapan,  are  found  Cweus  DJ’ckii  Mart.,  C.  crectus  Karw.,  C. 
geometrizans  Mart.,  and  C.  dicliroacdnthus  Mart.,  Echinocftchis  leucintha 
Zucc.,  Matnmillkria  cruclgera  Mart.,  M. inuncta  Haffvugg.,  Echinocactus  Ingens 
Karw.,  Mammillaria  columnaris,  M.  polythele,  M.  quadrispina  Mart.,  on  unpro- 
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We  have  now  only  tO'  say  a few  words  on  the  extension  of  the  family  in 
other  countries  besides  America.  We  are  informed  in  De  Candolle’s  excellent 
Revue  de  la  Famille  des  Cactcet,  p.  H5.,  that  Rhfpsalis  6'dssytha  is  found  on 
the  Isle  de  France  and  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  Cereus  flagellifdrmis  in 
Arabia.  There  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  former,  which  is  a 
parasite  of  unsightly  appearance,  was  brought  over  from  America,  and  become 
naturalised,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  American  species 
is  there  ubo ; but  this  could  not  easily  be  determined  with  certainty  from  the 
herbariums  of  Coramerson,  Bory,  ond  8ieber.  The  information  respecting 
Cereus  flagellifdrniis  is,  on  the  contrary,  doubtful,  and  cannot  therefore,  at 
least  at  present,  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  extension  of  the  Cacti  beyond 
America. 

It  is  different  with  the  Opi'intie.  On  account  of  the  almost  endless  con- 
fusion of  synonyines,  particularly  in  cultivated  species,  wc  must  be  permitted 
to  deviate  in  some  degree  from  the  specific  names,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
merely  to  the  appearance  of  the  plants  generally.  We  may,  therefore,  say 
that  the  Opuntise  arc  found  wild  in  the  old  world,  in  Asia,  over  the  whole 
Indian  peninsulOj  extending  northwards  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  China,  in 
a great  part  of  tropical  Africa,  and  in  the  Canary  Islands ; also  in  all  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  and  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  northern  limit  in  Europe  is  not  the  rocks  near  Final,  in  latitude  44°,  but 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  Tessin,  and  the  warm  valleys  of  Tyrol,  north 
from  Botzen,  in  47°  north  latitude. 

With  respect  to  India,  we  are  informed  by  Royle  that  Roxburgh  enumerates 
two  kinds  of  Opuntia  peculiar  to  that  country  ; viz.  Cactus  fndica  and  C. 
chinensis ; one  of  which  is  smd  to  be  a native  of  India,  and  the  other  of 
China.  One  of  them,  probably  the  first,  and,  according  to  Wight  and  Arnott, 
Opuntia  Dillran,  Sot.  Mag.,  t.  255.,  has  also  been  said  by  Ainslie  to  be  indi- 


ductive  stony  heiglits,  with  a clayey  soil,  between  Actopan  and  Zimapan.  Cereus 
coiumoa  Trajani  Karw.,  on  a similar  soil,  between  Tehuacan  and  Loscues. 
Ecfainocactns  recurva  Ham.,  £.  glauca  Kara.,  near  Ayuguesco,  in  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Oaxaca,  on  barren  situations.  Echinocactus  phyllacamha  Mart.,  E. 
crispkta  Mart.,  E.  anfimetuosa  Mart.,  E.  Karwinskn  Zucc.,  Mammillaria 
gladiuta  Mart.,  M.  pycnacantlw  Mart.,  M.  uberiformis  Zucc.,  M.  uncinata 
Zucc.,  oa  maiden  earth,  in  meadows,  here  and  there  scattered  with  bushes, 
from  5,000  fo  to.  6,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Echinocactus  oxyptera 
Zucc.,  E.  spina  Chrfsti  Zucc.,  in  chinks  of  the  rocks,  with  some  clayey  earth, 
near  St.  Rosa  de-ToUman  ; and,  in  like  manner,  E.  PfeiSen  Zucc.  near  Toli- 
nian.  Mammillarm t Karwinskidna  Zncc.,  near  Yxraiquilpnn.  M.  Hehzidna 
Mart.,  M.  Zuocm’inidna  Mart.,  M.  carnea  Zucc.,  M.  polyedra  Afori.,  M.  sub- 
pol^^edra  Sabn,  M.  cirrhffera  Mart.,  M.  Dyckidao  Zucc.,  AL  s(ihacelata  Marl., 
M.  stSla  aurata  Mart.,  rM.  supertexta  Mart.,  between  Zimapan  and  Yxmi- 
quilpan.  Mammillaria  macrotfaele  Marl.,  Lehmanni  L.  et  O.,  M.  brevimamma 
Zuec.,  M.exudans  Zucc.,  near  Actopan,  in  meadows  about  6,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Echinocactus  spiralis  Karw.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Orizaba.  E. 
agglomerkta  Karw.,  near  Tehuacan,  on  sandy  unproductive  meadows. —On 
the  limits  of  the  cold  region,  from  7,000  ft.  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  near  St.  Pedro  Nolasco,  were  found  Maiumillaria  uiystax  Marl.,  and  M. 
glochidiata  Mart. ; M.  elegans  Dec.,  Acanthoplegma  Lchm.,  near  Yavesia,  in 
the  province  of  Oaxaca,  on  strong  clayey  sod.  M.  rutila  Zucc.,  on  grassy 
declivities  near  AtotonUco  el  Chico,  on  tbe  Serra  St.  Rosa,  about  8,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cereus  flagrifdrniis  Zucc.,  C.  Martiduur  Zucc.,  C. 
geminatus  Zucc,,  in  the  cold  region  near  San  Jose  <lel  Oro,  on  rock.s.  Mam- 
millaria vetula  Mart.,  M.  supertexta  Mart.,  in  the  above  situation,  1 1,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Echinocactus  mncrodisca  Mart.,  on  the  Cambre, 
at  a place  called  El  Reynosso,  at  a height  of  from  y,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
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penous  to  the  peninsula  of  India ; and  he  adds  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  wild  cochineal  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  it  is  almost 
eaten  up  by  that  insect.  In  the  north  of  India,  where  it  is  also  found  in 
abundance,  and  where  it  is  known  by  the  Sanscrit  name  of  Nagphuni,  respect- 
ing which  Wilson  doubts  as  to  its  being  a native ; but,  at  all  events,  if  intro- 
duced at  all,  it  came  much  sooner  to  India  than  those  Opuntia:  brou^t  to 
Madras  by  Dr.  Anderson,  which  soon  spread  all  over  the  country  ; it  has 
only  been  used  as  hedges  as  yet ; and,  on  that  account,  the  introduction  of 
Opuntia  vulgaris  is  desirable,  on  account  of  its  well  tasted  fniit. 

We  have  but  little  certain  information  respecting  the  extension  of  the  Cacti 
in  Africa.  Desfontaines  states  that  the  yellow-flowering  Opuntia  is  very 
much  valued  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  its  fruit.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
Greece,  although  not  mentioned  by  Sibthorpe,  and  the  stems  are  sometimes 
of  a remarkable  strength  and  height.  Desfontaines  himself  possesses  stems  of 
Opiintite  from  Napoli  di  Romania,  which  have  about  2 in.  of  solid  wood,  con- 
sisting of  innumerable  annual  separate  rings:  the  whole  stem  is  10 in.  thick. 
As  to  the  extension  of  these  plants  over  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  and  north  from 
Botzen,  we  may  only  mention  that  several  species  appear  in  the  south  ; and 
in  the  north  only  O.  italica  Tenore,  or  O.  vulgj'iris  Milter,  which  is  found  in 
many  places  in  great  numbers,  particularly  on  rocky  and  barren  grassy  declivi- 
ties, where  no  one  would  imagine  the  plant  could  grow. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  native  growth  of  the  Cacti  in  Europe  is 
in  Spain ; because  it  gives  rise  to  the  question,  are  many  of  the  species  brought 
to  America  from  there,  or,  vice  versa,  were  they  brought  from  the  new  world 
to  Spain  ? It  is,  however,  very  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  Spanish  American 
colonics,  where  the  Opuntia  Tuna  de  Castilla  is  so  much  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  edible  fruit,  the  opinion  every  where  is,  that  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  name  of  Tuna,  also,  is  by  no  means  American,  as  it  is 
generally  said  to  be,  but  originally  Spanish.  Tuna,  or  /ligo  dc  tuna,  higo 
ehumbo,  means  opuntia  fig  ; luuo,  or  higuerat  de  chumbos,  the  opuntia  forest. 
The  word  tuno,  also,  has  the  meaning  of  vagabond  : and  tuna,  playing  the 
vagabond;  andar  de  tuna,  gipsies  or  vagabonds  ; and, therefore,  the  name  may 
have  been  given  metaphorically,  from  the  miserable  prickly  Upuntias  growing 
on  barren  places,  or  in  reference  to  the  plant  supplying  vagabonds  with  food. 
According  to  Baron  von  Karwinski,  forests  of  Opunti®  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga  and  Ahneria,  the 
historical  existence  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and,  therefore,  to  a much  earlier  period  of  cultivation ; probably 
that  of  the  Moors,  as  we  read  in  a passage  of  Irving’s  Histary  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  “that  the  Vega  about  the  Moorish  Veste  Calobrena  is  adorned 
with  gardens,  and  surrounded  with  hedges  of  reeds,  of  aloes,  and  Indian 
figs.’’  It  would  be  worth  ascertaining  if  Irving  really  got  this  information 
from  an  old  book  of  chronicles.  We  are,  however,  far  from  believing  that 
the  indigenous  growth  of  the  Cacti  in  the  old  world  is  here  alluded  to; 
because,  as  many,  with  reason,  believe  that  there  was  a connexion  between 
the  East  and  the  new  world  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  latter  by 
Columbus,  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  fVicti  and  many  other  useful 
plants  were  brought  over  to  the  old  world,  and  by  the  Moors  to  Spain, 
whence  they  were  afterwards  rcconveyed  to  their  original  native  home. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  but  little  authentic  information  as  to  the  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  which  the  C&cti  cease  to  grow  in  the  old  world. 
Dr.  Philippi  states  that  the  Opunti®  grow  on  Mount  Etna,  in  warm  valleys, 
where  they  form  complete  forests  ; and  near  Nicolosi  they  may  be  seen  at  the 
height  of  2,200  ft.,  where  the  Agrumi  (Citrus  tribe)  are  killed  to  the  ground 
by  the  frost.  About  Botzen,  O.  italica  is  found  at  a height  of  1,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Von  Biich  states  that  the  highest  limit  of  the  growth 
of  the  Opuntia  in  the  Canary  Islands  is  2,000  ft.  Webb  and  Bertholet,  on 
the  contrary,  found  small  mulberry  and  almond  trees  growing  with  the  tree 
euphorbia  2,77.5  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  San  Jago, 
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towards  the  south,  on  the  road  to  Napale.  The  Cacti  grow,  however,  only  on 
the  largest  islands  of  the  group,  where  they  were  introduced,  and  have  been 
for  a long  time  in  cultivation ; but  none  are  found  on  the  smaller  islands. 

We  are  indebted  to  Baron  von  Karwinski  for  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  names  given  to  the  6’acti  in  America ; such  as : 
the  great  pillared  ccreus  is  called  in  Mexico  Cardones ; the  Pereskia  and 
thorny  Opuntia  Espinos.  The  species  of  Echinociictus  are  called  Visnaga,  on 
account  of  their  long  spines,  which  resemble  toothpicks,  the  rays  of  the  umbels 
of  the  Visnaga  (/Pmmi  y'isndga  Lam.,  in  French  Ilcrbe  aux  cure-dents) 
being  cut  off  and  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Portuguese  Brazilian  name  of 
the  Echinocacti  is  Cabeza  do  Frade,  which  signifies  monk's  hood  (not  monk’s 
pate) ; and  the  word  Pitahaya,  which  is  used  in  Brazil  for  several  kinds  of 
Cereus,  is  by  no  means  American,  but  is  derived  from  the  Spanish,  in  which 
language  pitayos  signifies  a long  pij>e  belonging  to  an  organ. 

The  use  of  the  Cacti,  in  the  diHerent  situations  where  they  grow,  is  more 
various  than  is  generally  believed.  Cerei  and  OpuntiiE  serve  in  many  places 
as  enclosures  for  pieces  of  land,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  entrenchments.  In 
North  America,  the  hills  on  which  small  forts  are  erected  are  thickly  planted 
with  Yucca  gloridsa,  to  keep  off  the  enemy ; ami  so,  in  like  manner,  according 
to  Turpin  and  others,  the  large  long  prickly  Opuntiae,  and  Bromelin  Pinguiti, 
are  planted  in  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  with  the  same  object.  The 
Opuntiae  are  used  also  as  hedges,  but  they  are  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
because  the  stems,  at  a certain  height  above  the  soil,  are  bare  and  without 
branches,  and  therefore  there  is  a considerable  sjmee  left  open  between  them.* 
Plants  of  the  genus  Cereus  are  therefore  in  most  general  use  among  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  for  hedges  for  their  field.s,  and  the  species  most  common  is  small, 
and  has  usually  from  6 to  6 angles;  it  is  without  branches,  and  attains  a height 
of  from  8 ft.  to  10  ft , and  when  old  is  thickly  set  with  strong  spines  ; but  of  this 
species  we  have,  unfortunately,  but  little  knowledge.  There  are  Indian  villages, 
consisting  of  from  400  to  500  houses,  which  have  each  particular  pieces  of 
land,  of  a considerable  size,  surrounded  by  such  living  hedges,  planted  from  4 ft. 
to  5 ft.  apart.  Hedge.s  are  seldom  seen  here  of  Pereskia  erassicaulis.  The 
dry  stems  of  the  stronger  Cerei  arc  used  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chile  and 
Peru  (where  wood  does  not  abound),  as  timber,  in  constructing  houses,  on 
account  of  their  being  light,  and  therefore  easily  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another  ; and  although  this  timber  appears  of  a spongy  structure,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Pdppig,  it  forms  an  excellent  article  for  fuel,  and  is  very  much  used 
every  where  in  those  places  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copiano,  where  it  is  in  great  repute  for  melting  copper.  It 
is  also  used  in  St.  Domingo  for  torches ; and  the  young  stems  of  some 
species,  after  they  have  been  soaked,  and  thereby  freed  of  all  the  cellular  tissue, 
are  tied  together  at  the  end,  and  form  a very  light  and  elastic  cap.  The  juicy 
stems  form  inexhaustible  springs  for  cattle,  where  water  is  very  scarce.  Ac- 
cording to  Von  Martins,  the  mules  are  very  clever  in  kicking  off  pieces  of  the 
stems  of  the  large  Cacti  with  their  hoofs,  and  then  sucking  the  juice,  which 
flows  in  abundance.  In  the  high  plains  of  Mexico,  immense  groups  of  Cerei, 
Opuntiae,  and  Echinoc&cti  aflbrd  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  thirst  of  the 
innumerable  herds  of  wild  animals  that  abound  there,  when  all  the  springs  of 
water  are  dried  up.  The  enormous-sized  globes  of  Echinocfictus  (ngens,  and 
the  species  nearly  allied  to  it,  are  used  by  smugglers  in  Mexico,  for  concealing 
their  contraband  goods,  particularly  brandy  : for  this  purpose,  the  inner  part 
oT  the  plant  is  scooped  out,  and  the  empty  space  filled  with  the  goods  or 
liquors  to  be  concealed ; the  piece  of  the  rind  that  was  cut  out  is  then  carefully 
replaced,  and  the  plant  carried  to  its  place  of  destination.  The  slimy  juice  of 
the  Cacti  is  very  much  valued  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of  its  cooling  antifebral 


* In  the  roost  southern  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  frequently  seen  long  rows 
of  Opuntias  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  which  are  not  planted  as  hedges,  but  are 
only  allowed  to  grow  on  waste  places,  on  account  ot  the  fruit. 
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qualities,  and  the  pulpy  matter  is  used  as  poidtices  for  softening  sores  or  ab- 
scesses ; and  whole  Cacti,  or  some  cut  in  pieces,  are  thrown  by  the  natives 
into  dirty  water,  to  purify  it. 

In  Mexico,  according  to  Von  Karwinski,  the  tender  shoots  of  Opuntia  A'o- 
palUio  are  eaten  as  vegetables  ; and  the  flesh  of  Echinoc&ctus  comigera,  and 
species  nearly  allied  to  it,  are  cut  in  slices  like  pumpkins,  and  preserved  in 

According  to  Pdppig,  the  spines  of  many  of  the  Cerei  are  used  in  Peru  as 
knitting-needles. 

It  b well  known  that  the  fruit  of  many  species  b eaten,  particularly  that  of 
several  of  the  Opuntiae.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  most  southern  part  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  these  fruit  are  a favourite  kind  of  food  ; and  this  b 
found  to  be  the  case  wherever  the  Opuntia  grows  wild,  or  is  acclimatised.  In 
Spain,  Karwinski  informs  us  that  the  love  of  eating  thb  fruit  is  carried  even 
to  a passion.  Its  time  for  ripening  is  in  September,  when  the  enjoyment  of 
this  muit  is  at  its  height,  and  which  only  lasts  about  a fortnight,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  fruit.  Hundreds  of  venders  sit  in  the  streets,  stripping 
thb  favonrite  food  off  the  Opuntias,  with  their  hands  fearfVitty  swollen  from 
pricks  of  the  spines ; and  they  perform  the  operation  with  so  much  dexterity, 
that  it  recals  to  mind  the  opening  of  oysters  on  the  sea  coast.  "i 

Many  admirers  of  this  fruit  eat  a hundred  at  a time,  and  several  people  die 
every  year  in  consequence  of  having  partaken  too  freely  of  thb  ddicacy. 
Death  from  thb  excess  is  generally  as  sudden  as  that  from  cholera,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  those  who  try  to  mitigate  the  complaint  by  drinking  brandy. 
The  fruit  of  the  Opuntia  is  also  highly  valued  as  fo^  in  Mexico. 

The  most  favourite  species  in  Mexico  are  the  Alfajayuca,  and  the  Tuna  de 
Castilla.  The  former  has  very  large  branch  joints  ^Astglieder),  free  from 
spines ; and  it  bears  a fruit  of  the  size  of  a large  man’s  fist,  which  is  almost  void 
of  spines,  and  of  a green  or  yellowish  colour.  The  interior  of  this  fhiit  has  an 
exceedingly  agreeable  taste,  and  a sweet  soft  flesh.  The  fruit  of  the  latter, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  brought  from  Spain  to  the  eolonies,iis 
smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  same  species  in  the  mother 
country,  and  is  furnished  with  strong  spines ; its  red  flesh  is  also  very  well  tasted. 
These  two  species  are  particularly  used  for  breeding  the  cochineal  insect. 
The  fruit  of  many  of  the  varieties  of  Tuna  and  of  O.  KnpalUio  is  also  eaten. 

Many  of  the' Cardones,  that  is  the  high,  many-branched,  strongly-spined 
Cerei  have  edible  fruit,  one  of  which,  in  Mexico,  is  tolerably  large,  and  of  a 
deep  red ; the  other  is  black,  and  only  about  the  size  of  a cherry ; and,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  /‘rilnus  Cap6tUn  (C'fyraaus 
Ca-poUm  Arb.  Brit.),  has  obtained  the  name  of  Capulin.  The  soar  berries 
also  of  the  Mammillaiia  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  called  Chilkos ; the 
diminutive  of  Chile,  the  fruit  of  the  Spanbh  pepper,  which  they  resemble  in 
colour,  and  somewhat  in  appearance.  The  berries  of  many  of  the  Per^skue, 
the  so-called  Oroseilles  d’Amerique,  arc  likewise  eaten  in  the  West  Indies; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  fruits  of  the  species  of  Echinoeheti  and  Rhip- 
sails  are  every  where  left  to  the  birds. 

The  use  of  many  kinds  of  Opuntias  for  the  cochineal  insect  is  already  well 
known.  This  useful  species  b called  Nopal  by  the  Indians  in  Mexico,  and  all 
the  others  are  known  by  the  names  of  Tuna,  or  Tuna  brava. 

The  Opuntiae  and  Cerei  which  grow  in  very  barren  places,  and  in  crevices 
of  rocks,  are  much  famed  ; because  their  roots  penetrate  into  the  smallest 
chinks  which  separate  stones,  and  reduce  them  nearly  to  powder,  and  thus 
with  the  addition  of  their  own  decayed  lomains,  the  soil  is  improved.  De 
Candolle  {Revue,  p.  105.)  relates  that,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  the  old 
fields  of  lava  are  by  this  means  gradually  brought  to  a productive  state.  Cut- 
tings of  Opuntim  are  planted  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks,  which  thrive  well, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Thb  is  also  mentioned  in  the  IMmeca,  by 
Dr.  Phillipi  (On  the  Vegetation  Etna,  1832,  p.  7.39.),  with  the  addition,  that 
there  are  there  innumerable  varieties  with  pale  red,  dark  red,  and  green  fruit. 
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(Moscarelli),  which,  on  account  of  their  aromatic  taste,  are  much  valued,  and 
th^  are  seldom  found  with  fruit  without  seed. 

In  the  time  of  the  old  Mexican  kingdom,  the  Nopal  was  a plant  in  great 
estimation,  and  almost  held  sacred  on  account  of  the  colour,  so  much  used  in 
dying,  called  cochineal,  and  was  the  symbolical  sign  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico.  A branch  of  the  Nopal,  on  which  an  eagle  sits,  with  a serpent  of 
coral  in  its  bill,  now  forms  the  arms  of  the  republic.  (See  the  Review  of 
Bateman’s  Orchutacca;  of  Mexico,  Sic.,  in  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  509.) 

[In  our  next  we  shall  probably  give  some  farther  translations  on  the  subject 
of  Claetese,  at  present  so  popular  among  the  patrons  and  amateurs  of  garden- 
ing in  England.] 


Art.  II.  On  grafting  Ipomceat,  and  more  particularly  Ipomce'a  Hors- 
fdllim.  By  D.  Beaton. 

I PRACTISE  grafting  ipomceas,  in  order  to  get  plants  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  of  Ipomce'a  HorsfalhVe,  which  does  not  strike  roots  so  readily  as  some 
others  of  this  graceful  foinily  from  cuttings,  and  laying  is  not  always  con- 
venient in  ornamental  plant  stoves.  The  process  oi  grafting  is  quite  simple, 
sod,  to  a person  versed  in  the  subject,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  say  that 
cuttings  of  I.  Horsfallice  were  grafted  on  the  spare  tubers  of  I.  insfgnis,  or  on 
those  of  any  other  species  in  that  section  ; but  to  the  amateur  it  may  be 
useful  to  state,  that,  when  the  shoots  of  I.  Uorsffillice  begin  to  grow  in  the 
spring,  and  when  the  eye  is  just  ready  to  push  in  a young  shoot  half  an  inch 
long,  is  the  best  time  for  this  operation.  Then  cut  the  scions  with  two  eyes, 
the  upper  one  to  form  the  lending  shoot,  and  the  lower  one  to  help  the  union 
with  the  tuber;  cut  the  scion  or  shoot  just  below  the  joint,  and  cut  out  a 
slice  an  inch  long  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  eye.  Then  take  a young  tuber, 
and  cut  away  a slice  to  correspond  with  your  graft  ; fit  them  close  together,  and 
tie  them  tight  with  a piece  of  matting;  pot  the  tuber  in  us  small  a pot  as  you 
can  get  it  into,  using  very  light  soil;  set  the  pot  into  a hot  frame,  or  merely 
into  the  stove,  and  in  a few  days  the  union  will  be  complete,  and  your  plant 
will  go  on  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  on  its  own  roots  from  the  first.  A few 
side  tubers  can  easily  be  spared  from  an  established  plant  for  this  purpose; 
but  for  the  nurseryman,  or  where  a great  number  of  plants  are  wanting,  the 
following  is  the  best  and  shortest  way  to  go  to  work.  At  any  time  during 
the  growing  season,  take  as  many  cuttings  as  you  want  plants,  of  I.  insignis, 
or  of  the  species  of  Ipomce'a  which  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  introduced  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Brazils,  which  is  much  hardier  than  the  I.  insignis,  and  in 
all  respects  a better  stock  for  I.  HorsfhlliVe  than  1.  insignis.  They  will  strike 
roots  in  a fortnight ; and  in  a short  time  they  will  form  young  tubers,  like 
those  of  young  dahlias ; then  shake  them  out  of  the  pot,  and  grail  them  as 
above.  Or  any  practised  person  may  take  the  young  points  of  the  current 
season’s  growth  and  insert  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  instead  of  in  the 
tuber,  and  they  will  take  just  as  well ; but  when  this  plan  is  adopted  the  cut- 
tings ought  to  be  divested  of  their  bottom  eyes  when  first  put  in,  otherwise 
these  eyes  will  be  found  troublesome  in  pushing  up  and  contending  with  the 
Kingtbury,  March  16.  1839. 

We  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Beaton’s  very  excellent  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  young  gardener.  Ipomce'a  Horsfalls®  was  first  raised  in  England 
in  1832,  at  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  by  Charles  Horsfall,  Esq.,  from  seeds 
received  either  from  Africa  or  the  East  Indies  ; and  it  was  named  by  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Horsfall,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magasine,  t.  3315.  It  was  ailerwards  figured  in  the  Botanist,  No.  31.,  and  in 
the  Floral  Cabinet,  vol.  L p.  61.  It  is  one  of  the  mo.st  splendid  of  climbing 
plants;  and  Mr.  Beaton  has  shown  how  it  may  be  multiplied  by  hundreds. — 
Cond, 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Le  Bon  Jardinier,  Almanack  pour  I'Annee  1839,  accompagne 
d'une  Revue  Uorlicole.  By  MM.  Poiteau  et  Vilraorin.  18mo, 
pp.  1064,  avec  planches  gravies.  Paris,  1839. 

This  excellent  work  continues  to  appear  annually,  accompanied  every  year 
by  a review,  or  register,  of  the  horticultural  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  by  notices  of  the  new  plants  that  have 
been  introduced  both  into  horticulture  and  agriculture.  We  have  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  Magazine,  p.  o8.,  given  a general  idea  of  the  plan  of  tlie 
Bon  Jardinier,  accompanied  by  some  abridged  extracts;  and  in  subsequent 
volumes  we  have  noticed  the  edition  of  the  work  for  the  passing  year.  The 
supplementary  part  of  the  present  volume  is  enriched  by  a greater  number  of 
plates  than  usual,  and  by  34  pages,  describing  them  and  other  novelties,  at 
which  we  shall  take  a hasty  glance. 

Tirdssica  sinensU,  L.,  the  Pe  tsai  on  Chon  Chinois,  Chinese  Cabbage.  — This,  in 
China,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  vegetables,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  liked  in  Paris,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  by  a 
number  of  persons  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  leaves  are  thin, 
and  more  like  the  leaves  of  a turnip  than  those  of  a cabbage ; but  they 
vary  greatly  in  appearance,  sometimes  resembling  a cabbage,  lettuce,  and  at 
others  an  open  borecole.  The  plants  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  speedily  run 
to  seed ; so  much  so,  that  in  China  the  spring  sowing  will  ripen  its  seeds 
in  July,  from  which  plants  are  raised  which  again  ripen  seeds  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  season  that  the  plant  heads,  or  cabbages,  like  the 
European  sort ; but  the  leaves,  being  very  tender,  may  be  used  without  being 
blanched  by  cabbaging,  like  those  of  the  common  borecole.  At  Paris,  the 
Chinese  cabbage  is  sown  in  July  or  August,  transplanted  in  three  or  four 
weeks  afterward.s,  and  in  two  months  cabbages  will  be  formed.  M.  Vilmorin, 
however,  has  found  that  the  Chinese  cabbage  always  succeeds  best  when 
sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain.  In  regard  to  climate,  this  cabbage  appears 
to  be  about  as  tender  as  cauliHower  or  broccoli ; and  therefore,  as  a potherb,  it 
is  never  likely  to  come  into  general  use  either  in  France  or  England.  Seeds, 
we  observe,  are  advertised  for  sale  in  London  at  one  shilling  a packet. 

SjHd;;u /icAhiCHiu  Lour.,  Wind.,  2.  p.  48o.,  Chinese  Mustard.  — The  same 
missionaries  who  brought  the  Chinese  cabbage  to  Paris  brought  the  Chinese 
mustard.  This  plant,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  Hortieultural 
Transactions,  is  grow  n in  the  south  of  China  for  its  leaves,  which,  when  boiled, 
have  a powerful  and  rather  disagreeable  odour,  much  relished,  however,  by  the 
Chinese.  In  this  country,  when  the  leaves  are  eaten  raw  like  salad,  they 
taste  like  those  of  the  common  cress, .with  somewhat  of  the  piquancy  of 
mustard  seed.  Its  growth  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  common  mustard.  The 
jilant  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  additional 
salad  plant. 

Convolvulus  Baltos  L.  — The  sweet,  or  Spanish,  potato  has  ripened  seeds 
in  the  gai'den  of  M.  Sugcret,  in  Paris,  from  which  young  plants  have  lieen 
raised.  Among  these,  it  is  hoped  that  some  will  be  found  hardier  than  others, 
and  on  that  account  more  likely  to  succeed  under  open  air  culture. 

Cichbrium  Vntybus  L.  — A variety  of  this  plant  has  been  obtained  from  seed, 
with  large  leaves,  and  the  heart  full,  or  cabbaged,  like  that  of  the  garden 
endive.  M.  Jacquin  obtained  this  improved  variety  by  sowing  and  selecting, 
for  several  generations  ; the  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  being  rendered  as 
propitious  as  possible.  The  result  is  interesting ; not  only  on  account  of  the 
variety  produced,  but  as  pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  other  improved 
varieties  of  wild  plants  may  be  obtained.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  as 
highly  probable,  that  the  wild  endive  and  the  garden  endive  were  only  one 
species. 

' Tropee'olum  tuberosum  has  pjoduced,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  tubers  as 
large  as  a hen’s  egg. 
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Medieigo  tattva  L.,  the  Lucerne.  — This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Chile,  where 
it  has  doubtless  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  there  called  Alfalfa  ; 
and  seeds  have  lately  been  sent  to  France  under  that  name,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  a new  species.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Masters  of  Canter- 
bury, also,  received  seeds  of  the  common  lucerne,  from  Chile. 

Tn/'d/iuni  hybrutum  L.  is  a native  both  of  France  and  Sweden,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  latter  country  in  artificial  pastures  for  about  forty  years.  M. 
Vilmorin  has  lately  tried  this  species  in  France.  He  does  not  consider  it  as 
a hybrid  between  the  common  red  and  white  clovers,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  but  as  a natural  species.  It  resembles  more  the  white  clover  than 
the  red  clover;  but,  though  its  stems  are  recumbent,  they  do  not  root  into  the 
soil  like  those  of  the  funner  species.  In  short,  it  appears  like  a giant  white 
clover,  but  with  flesh-coloured  flowers.  In  Sweden  it  has  been  known  to  grow 
as  high  as  6 or  6 feet,  and  to  last  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  yielding  one 
mowing  every  year.  It  is  a perennial,  and  prefers  strong  moist  soil.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Mr.  Stephens,  a professional  drainer,  who 
goes  annually  to  Sweden,  and  who  received  a medal  from  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  for  introducing  this  plant. 

Arena  saliva  L.  — The  agricultural  journals  of  Flanders  have  lately  been 
loud  in  their  praise  of  two  new  varieties  of  oat,  the  one  white,  avoine  blanche  ; 
and  the  other  black,  with  the  rather  singular  name  of  avoine  dc  trots  lanes, 
which  probably  alludes  to  its  quickness  in  ripening.  The  white  variety,  M. 
Vilmorin  says,  somewhat  resembles  the  potato  oat ; and  the  black  promises  to 
be  very  productive. 

Betterave  jaune  d" Allemagne  is  a new  variety  of  mangold  wurzel,  which  is 
found  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  hitherto  in  use  for  fattening  cattle. 
Seeds  of  this  plant,  as  of  all  the  others  mentioned,  or  to  be  mentioned,  which 
ripen  seeds  in  Europe,  may  be  obtained  of  M.  Vilmorin. 

Polygonum  tinetdrium  Loureiro,  Persicaire  Indigo,  oh  Benouee  tincloriale— 
This  plant  was  introduced  from  Asia  in  1837,  and  has  proved  to  be  a valuable 
accession  to  the  plants  used  in  dyeing.  It  will  doubtless  succeed  as  such  in 
the  south  of  France,  but  not  in  the  climate  of  Britain  ; where,  though  it  may 
grow  during  summer,  like  any  other  tender  annual,  the  want  of  bright  sun- 
shine will  prevent  it  from  arriving  at  a sufficient  degree  of  perfection,  to  render 
its  Juices  of  much  value  as  a material  for  dyeing. 

Ptrdnia  albifldra  Jasta,  raised  from  a seed  of  P.  edulis,  has  very  large  double 
white  flowers,  sometimes  7 or  8 inches  broad,  with  some  of  the  interior 
petals  tipped  with  bright  carmine  red.  It  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  peonies,  ligneous  or  herbaceous.  A figure  of  it  is  given  in  L' Herbier  de 
I Amateur,  and  there  is  a copy  of  this  or  some  other  foreign  plate,  in  Marnock’s 
Flor'icuttural  Magazine  for  March,  where  it  is  called  P.  Makoyo,  and  where  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  highly  scented,  a property  not  mentioned  by  M.  Puiteau  in 
the  Bon  Jardinier, 

A'bies  Pinsapo  Boissier,  P/cea  Pinsapo,  Card.  Mag.  — An  abstract  is  given 
of  the  article  on  this  fir  in  the  B'lhliotheque  Universelle.  See  Mr.  Lawson’s 
translation  of  the  article,  with  M.  Vilmorin’s  postscript,  p.  109.  Since  that 
article  appeared,  we  have  obtained  a specimen  of  the  pinsapo  j and  seed  may 
be  had  of  M.  Vilmorin  or  Mr.  Charlwood.  Some  seeds  were  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  from  Oeneva,  last  year;  in  consequence  of  which 
we  have  introduced  it  in  the  Second  AddUwnal  Supplement  to  the  llort.  Bril. 

Ptnus  pyrenaica  Lapeyrouse,  Pin  des  Pyrenees,  was  described  by  the  late 
Picot  Lapeyrouse  in  his  Flora  of  Toulouse  ; but  it  was  forgotten  till  again 
brought  into  notice  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  Sketches  in  Spain,  M.  Vilmorin’s 
attention  being  directed  to  this  species,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  seeds.  He 
finds,  as  Cmit.  Cook  had  stated,  that  the  tree  docs  not  grow  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  on  the  south  side  : and  that  whole  forests,  in  the 
province  of  Arragon,  consist  almost  solely  of  tliis  species.  “ The  branches  and 
the  cones,”  continues  M.  Vilmorin,  “ which  have  been  sent  to  me”  by  M. 
Paul  Boileau  of  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  bear  a very  great  resemblance  to  those 
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of  P.  Lariclo ; the  cones  bein?  only  n little  larger,  and  of  a lighter  colour. 
Notwithstanding  that  dilFerence,  I was  near  regarding  these  two  trees  as 
identical ; but  the  young  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  of  P.  pyrenaica  have 
induced  me  to  alter  that 
opinion;  they  differ  sens- 
ibly from  those  of  P.  La- 
ricio,  but  bear  a certain  re- 
semblance to  those  of  P. 
maritima.  It  becomes,  then , 
very  probable,  that  die  P. 
pyrenaica  is  at  least  a very 
decided  variety  of  P.Laricio. 

I suspect  that  it  will  be 
found  identical  with  the  Ca- 
labrian pine  [P.  L.  calabrica 
Art.  Brit.].  At  all  events, 
it  is  evidently  an  interest- 
ing tree  to  study,  and  to 
follow  up.” 

Multiplying  Tree  Peonies 
by  grafting.  — Plants  of  the 
Paebnia  Moitan,  raised  by 
cuttings,  remain  weak  for 
several  years;  but  those 
grafted  on  the  tubers  of 
the  herbaceous  peony  grow  with  vigour,  and,  if  permitted,  will  flower  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  operation  of  grafting  is  performed  between  July  13.  and 
August  13.,  and  will  readily  be  understood  by  fig.  25.,  in  which  a represents 
a triangular  section  made  in  the  tube  or  stock;  b,  the  scion,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  pared  off,  so  as  to  fit  the  triangular  cavity  in  the  stock  ; and  c,  the 
scion  fitted  to  the  stock.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  more  than  one  bud  on  the  scion ; 
and,  if  a blossom  bud  should  be  chosen,  it  will  flower 
vigorously  the  following  spring.  In  two  or  three 
years  the  scion  will  throw  out  roots,  and  become 
independent  of  the  stock.  This  mode  of  propagat- 
ing was  invented  by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  who,  after 
grafting,,  places  the  plant  in  a pot,  plunges  it  in  heat, 
and  covers  it  with  a bell-glass.  By  September  the 
scion  has  united  itself  to  the  stock  ; and  in  Octo- 
ber, the  stock  throws  out  roots,  and  the  plant  may 
be  removed  to  a green-house  or  frame.  Mr.  Masters 
of  Canterbury  has  adopted  this  mode  of  propagating, 
with  this  difference,  that,  after  grafting,  the  graft  being 
tied  with  bast,  and  covered  with  grafting-wax,  the 
whole  is  inserted  into  a bed  of  tan,  leaving  only' 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the  scion  above  the 
surface.  The  grafted  plants  are  inserted  in  the 
angular  interstices  between  the  pots,  with  which  the 
pit  is  usually  occupied ; two,  three,  or  four,  are  placed 
together,  according  to  the  size  of  the  triangular 
space ; and  a larger  or  smaller  bell-glass  is  placed 
over  them,  as  may  be  requisite.  The  tubers  tlirow 
out  roots  by  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  are  then  taken  up  and  potted,  and 
placed  in  a cold-frame,  where  they  remain  tlirough 
the  winter. 

The  grafting-wax  used  for  covering  this  graft  is  composed  as  follows:  — 
Burgundy  pium,  I lb. ; black  pitch,  4oz. ; rosin,  2oz. ; yellow  wax,  2oz- 
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'tallow,  or  suet,  IJo*.  The  whole-melted  to-  fl  >“iiirrt  <,if) 
gether,  and,  after  being  stirred,  and  allowed  ' 

to  cool,  it  is  used  when  rather  less  than  milk-  n' 
warm.  nPs'  /' 

The  tree  peony  may  also  be  grafted  with  A vM  ^ 

perfect  success  by  using  the  shoots  of  the  cur- 
rent  year  in  the  month  of  April  as  scions,  and  m ‘ 

grafting  them  on  the  tubers  of  the  herbaceous  yi\/\  tW 
peony  of  the  last  year.  J|  M if  ' 

Veneer-Grnjting,  Grcffe  en  Placage.  — The  ’ fh  ’’ 

scion,  which  may  either  contain  one  or  several  ' /Jj  ”■  ' 

buds  or  leaves,  is  cut  like  the  mouth-piece  of  a 
Freiy;h  flute  elongated,  as  in  Jig.  26.  e ; the 
stock  is  prepared  to  receive  it,  a.s  at/j  and,  when 
the  scion  and  stock  arc  united,  the  appear- 
ance is  as  in  _fig.  27.  g.  The  graft  should  not 
be  t^d  with  worsted  threads  as  is  usually  done, 
but  With  untwisted  linen  or  cotton  thread ; and 
the  *whole  should  be  afterwards  covered  with 
graf^ng-wax,  and  then  plunged  in  heat,  and 
clostily  covered  with  a bell-glass  (dtoufle  sous 
une  Cloche),  in  M.  S.  Bodin’s  manner,  till  it 
has  begun  to  grow.  This  mode  of  grafting  is 
practi^  with  great  success  by  M.  Caniuset, 
head  gardener  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

A Mode  of  budding  which  unilei  to  the  usual 
Chance  of  budding,  that  of  Plute-Graftaig  [de- 
scribed in  the  Oardener's  Magazine,  vol.  v.  ■( 
p.  425.]  The  bud  ia  prepared  in  the  usual  ' 
manner,  except  that  both  ends  of  the  shield  are  cut  square 
in  fg.  28.  a.  On  the  stock  the  bark  is  cut  horizontallv  am 


)i)j  no  t.iilin' 
friO'JIt’l  I'iri  ')li 


to  a very  small  extent,  as  indicated  at  b.  This  being  done,  the  right 
hand  of  the  operator  applies  the  thin  flat  point,  or  spatula,  of  the  handle  of 
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the  grafting-knife  on  one  side  of  the  incision,  and  passes  it  through  to  the  other 
side;  the  strap  of  bark  is  then  torn  down,  as  shown  at  c,  the  thumb  being 
placed  on  tbe  upper  part  of  it,  so  as  to  hold  it  firm  against  the  blade  of  the 
grafting-knife ; while  with  the  left  hand,  the  bud  or  shield  is  inserted  in  its 
place.  This  being  done,  the  shield  is  cut  across,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  to  tbe  bark 
of  the  stock  at  its  upper  part ; and,  next,  a portion  is  cut  ofifthe  raised  biuk,  so 
as  to  reduce  it  to  such  a length  as  will  bring  it  exactly  up  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  bud,  as  shown  at  d.  The  bud  is  then  tied,  as  shown  at  e ; but  with  the 
petiole  of  a leaf  included  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tie,  the  leaf  suspended  from 
which  serves  to  shade  the  bud  from  the  sun. 

By  this  mode  of  grafting,  the  soft  wood  is  less  injured  than  by  the  common 
mode,  in  which  it  is  always  more  or  less  scratched  by  the  blade  of  the  budding- 


knife,  and  is  sometimes  removed  altogether ; when,  of  course,  the  bud  has  no 
chance  of  success.  This  graft  is  particularly  adapted  for  thin-barked  plants, 
and  more  especially  for  roses.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a very  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  common  mode  of  budding,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  generally  tried  by  British 
gardeners. 

A Suclcr  IValering-pot,  uniting  the  aquarium 
of  Mr.  Murray  (figured  in  our  Vol.  VII.  p.  219.) 
with  the  common  long-spouted  watering-pot 
used  in  hot-houses,  is  described  as  being  well 
adapted  by  its  spring  valve  (a,  in  _fig.  29.)  for 
watering  plants  in  pots  which  are  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  operator. 

The  continuous  Syringe  (Ardo-pompe,  ou 
Pompe  continue),  said  to  be  invented  by  M. 

Petit,  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  Reid’s  new 
hydraulic  engine,  figured  in  our  Yol.  XIII. 
p.  459. 

Tfie  Volant  is  a small  hand-scythe,  or  rather 
sickle  (_/fg.  31 .),  used  in  mowing  lawns;  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  grass  at  the  roots  of  trees 
and  bushes,  where  the  common  scythe  is  too 
cumbrous  an  instrument. 
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The  Exlirpatcur  Courval  (fig.  30.)  differs  from  an  instrument  of  the  same 
kind  which  has  long  been  in  use,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  for  rooting  up 
docks  and  thistles,  chiefly  in  having  the  knob,  /i.  instead  of  a piece  of  iron 
rivetted  on  in  the  form  of  an  invert^  arch,  as  shown  in  the  weed-extirpator, 
fig.  327.,  in  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  520. 

The  Meridiem  d Canon  is  a small  lens  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  gunpowder, 
and  producing  a report  at  any  particular  hour  of  the  day,  during  sunshine.  It 
is  commonly  set  to  indicate  mid-day.  The  inventor  is  M.  Arnheiter,  who  sells 
it  at  a very  low  price. 

Hot-houses. — Several  plans  and  sections  of  these  are  given ; but,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  is  not  already  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  we  pass 
on  to 

The  Heating  of  Hot-houses. — The  forcing-house  at  Versailles  is  heated  b^ 
hot  water  on  the  siphon  principle,  which  is  explained  in  detail ; and  an  idea  is 
also  given,  by  an  engraving,  of  the  mode  adopted  at  Messrs.  Loddiges’s.  The 
hot-house  brazier  used  by  M.  Fion  is  employed  to  bum  charcoal,  and  may  be 
considered  as  differing  chiefly  from  Joyce’s  stove  in  being  a great  deal  cheaper. 

The  Tool-shed,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  is  one  of  the  most  awkward 
contrivances  for  holding  tools  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
a music-stand  placed  against  a wall,  with  a roof  over  it,  and  the  handles  of  the 
hoes  and  rakes  projecting  out  on  every  side,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  while 
the  blades  only  are  protected,  by  resting  on  the  shelves. 

A Stage  fur  preserping  Grapes  is  a frame  7 ft.  high,  7 or  8 feet  long, 
and  about  3 ft.  wide ; one  end  is  open ; the  other,  the  sides,  and  the 
top,  are  filled  in  with  rails  or  bars,  from  which  the  bunches  of  grapes  arc 
su^ended. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Nouveautes,  or  annual  supplement,  consists  of  a 
Report  (favourable)  on  L'  Herbier  genhrale  de  V Amateur,  a work  with  coloured 
plates  of  ornamental  plants  ; the  contents  of  the  Revue  Horticole  ; and  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Catalogue  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Horticultural 
Establishment  of  the  Boulevard  Mount  Parnassus. 

An  Essay  on  Manures,  in  which  the  theory  of  their  action  on  plants,  and  the 
principal  means  of  obtaining  the  greatest  benefit  from  them,  by  M.  Payen,  is 
the  next  article ; in  which  the  great  superiority  of  animal  manures  over  those 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  conspicuously  pointed  out. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  first  92  pages  of  the  Bon  Jardinier.  What  may 
be  culled  the  permanent  work  commences  with  a monthly  calendar ; then 
follow  prognostics  of  the  weather ; next,  the  general  principles  of  gardening, 
including  an  account  of  the  implements  used,  and  of  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed, much  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Encycloptxdia  of  Gardening  ; after 
this,  culinary  vegetables  are  treated  of  in  alphabetical  order  ; then  medicinal 
plants;  then  agricultural  plants;  then  fruit  trees;  then  ornamental  trees; 
roses,  with  a list  of  the  principal  French  dealers  in  these  shrubs ; next  follows 
a list  of  the  most  interesting  plants  cultivated  in  gardens,  arranged  according 
to  the  order  of  their  employment;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a vocabulary 
of  terms  used  in  botany  and  gardening,  including,  under  the  head  Methode 
Bolanujue,  keys  to  the  systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu. 

Our  reiiders  will  thus  see  that  the  Boi.  Jardinier  is  a tnily  valuable  work, 
not  only  to  French  gardeners  and  amateurs,  to  whom  it  must  be  indispensable, 
but  to  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  other  countries,  who  wish  to  understand 
French  gardening,  or  French  books  on  the  subject ; or  to  possess  the  new 
plants  or  new  implements  introduced  into  French  gardening  or  French  agri- 
culture. 

The  Nouveautes  of  the  Bon  Jardinier,  for  1838,  are  chiefly  plants  new  to 
Paris,  but  all  of  which  are  already  well  known  in  this  country.  M.  Vilmorin 
gives  an  account  of  his  success  in  civilising,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  the 
wild  carrot.  In  three,  generations  he  brought  it,  from  a little  hard  cord-like 
root,  to  a tender  fleshy  cone,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour,  such  as  we  now  find 
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it  in  gardens.  M.  Vilmorin  is  now  occupied  in  civilising  the  wild  cabbage ; and 
be  recommends  to  other  amateurs  the  perennial  lettuce  (Lactuca  perennis  L.), 
as  worthy  of  being  improved,  and  rendered  an  object  of  culture  as  a culinary 
vegetable.  A verge-cutting  plough  is  figured  and  described,  which  is  said  to 
be  used  with  success  by  M.  Jacques,  gardener  to  the  king,  at  Neuilly.  It 
might  perhaps  be  useful  in  England,  for  cutting  the  verges  of  public  roads; 
but  we  think  it  would  leave  a very  deep,  ugly,  raw  edge  in  garden  scenery. 
The  French  are  not  nearly  so  particular  with  their  edges  and 
walks  as  we  are.  The  wheel  verge-cutter,  figured  in  our  second 
volume,  p.  66.,  and  here  repeated  (Jig.  32.),  is  a very  superior  in- 
strument, well  meriting  introduction  into  England,  because  it  may 
be  employed  so  as  to  cut  the  leaves  of  grass,  without  paring  off 
any  of  the  soil. 

A new  planting-instrument,  as  a substitute  for  the  dibber,  is 
described  and  figured,  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  old  transplanter 
for  florists’  flowers,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  use.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
garden  and  agricultural  instruments,  there  is  no  end. 

The  Nouveautet  of  the  Son  Jardinier  for  1837  include  various 
curious  implements  and  contrivances  ; the  greater  part  of  them, 
we  are  informed  in  a note,  were  taken  from  London  to  Paris 
by  M.  Audot,  the  publisher  of  the  Bon  Jardinier,  who  pays 
occasional  visits  to  this  country. 

The  Nouveauth  of  the  Bon  Jardinier,  for  1836,  comprise 
various  designs  for  the  jets  of  artificial  fountains,  which  are  ma- 
nufactured by  M.  Dugast,  Rue  Sainte  Marguerite,  No.  54., 

Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  ajutages  are  contrived  to  form 
the  following  figures : a tulip,  corbeille  (basket),  candelabrum,  moulinet  (wind- 
mill), berceau  (cradle),  panache  (plume  of  feathers),  &c. 

The  “ Additions  et  Corrections"  to  the  Bon  Jardinier,  for  1835,  also  contain 
some  designs  for  ajutages  to  fountains.  Those  of  which  engravings  are  given 
are  entitled : I’evantail  (the  fan),  la  gerbe  (the  wheatsheaf),  la  tulipe  (different 
from  that  figured  in  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1836),  la  coupe  (the  cupola),  la 
double  girandolle,  le  miroir,  la  boule  entiere  (ball),  and  le  Chinois.  As  foun- 
tains arc  becoming  fashionable  in  England,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful 
to  refer  to  these  figures,  and  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker. 


Art.  II.  Annales  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles  tP Agricul- 
ture et  (Tlndustrie.  Publi6  par  la  Socidtd  Boyale  d’Agriculture, 
&c.,  de  Lyon.  4to.  Tom.  I.  Livraisons  1,  2,  et  3.,  pp.  346.,  plates 
and  folding  tables,  meteorological  and  exhibiting  agricultural 
book-keeping.  Lyons,  1838. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  works  of  the  kind  published  in  France, 
whether  we  regard  the  matter,  or  the  appearance  of  the  publication.  There 
are  several  papers  in  the  three  parts  now  before  us,  of  a highly  scientific,  and 
yet  practical,  character,  which  would  be  well  worth  translating  and  publishing 
in  an  English  agricultural  journal ; and  there  are  others,  which  we  should 
translate  for  the  Gardener's  Alagazine,  if  we  could  find  room. 

The  first  article  treats  of  the  physical  geography  and  the  geology  of  that 
part  of  France  to  which  the  Society  confines  its  exertions,  viz.,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone  ; an  excellent  idea,  carried  into  execution  in  a supe- 
rior manner,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  and  weather  tables.  An 
article  on  bulbous  plants,  bv  M.  Seringe,  shows  how  they  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cutting  over  the  bulb  or  bud  a few  lines  above  the  plate,  which 
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forms  the  point  of  union  of  the  stem  or  leaves  and  the  root.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  plate  being,  in  fact,  the  stem  not  developed,  or  but  very  imr- 
tially  so.  The  scales  of  the  bulbs  are  rudimcntal  leaves,  and  in  the  axils  of 
these,  as  in  those  of  real  leaves,  there  are  dormant  buds,  which  cutting  over 
these  scales  or  leaves  calls  into  action.  Sometimes  even  the  frost  destroy- 
ing the  outer  scales  of  a bulb  will  stimulate  the  buds  in  the  inner  part  to 
develops ; and  sometimes,  when  the  scales  are  very  closdy  compressed  at  top, 
the  buds  in  their  axils  will  develope,  and  protrude  below.  M.  Scringe  illus- 
trates his  general  position  by  referring  to  a plant  of  C'rlnum  canaliculatiim  iu 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Lyons,  which,  being  cut  over  a little  above  the 
plate,  threw  out  no  fewer  than  forty  offsets ; 
and  he  has  g^ven  two  figures  33.  and  34.), 
the  one  to  show  a hyacinth  bulb  protruding  off- 
sets, in  consequence  of  the  outer  scales  being 
destroyed  by  frost ; and  the  other  to  show 
buds  developing  horizontally,  in  consequence 
of  the  scale  being  compressed  above.  Fussing 
over  a paper  on  the  vine,  we  come  to  one  on 
the  choice  of  a rotation,  and  the  employment 
of  manure,  followed  by  a new  mode  of  agri- 
cultural hook-keeping ; an  excellent  paper. 

One  of  the  maxims  of  this  writer  is,  that  “ there 
can  be  no  ’good  agriculture  without  abundance 
of  forage  obtained  or  grown  cheap,  and  sold  dear  in  the  form  of  cuttle.”  “ Next 
to  a good  plough  and  a good  harrow,  the  best  machine  for  the  farmer  is  tlie 
dung  machine  called  an  ox.”  At  a meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  on  the  9th  of  February,  1838,  the  idea 
of  cultivating  CL'nothera  biennis,  for  the  sake  of  its 
roots,  which  are  fleshy,  mild,  and  nutritive,  was  sug- 
gested. This  has  alre^y  been  done  in  England,  but 
by  no  means  to  a sufficient  extent.  We  do  not  see 
why  the  roots  of  this  plant  should  not  be  grown  to  as 
large  a size  as  those  of  the  carrot  or  parsnepj  we  have 
tasted  them  dug  up  from  the  flower  border,  and 
found  them  much  more  agreeable  than  the  root  of 
the  carrot  in  a wild  state.  The  carrot  has  been  civilised, 
so  to  speak,  by  M.  Vilmorin,  in  three  generations. 

(See  our  notice  of  the  Bon  Jard.  for  1838,  in  p.  167. 

The  same  member  remarked  of  the  artichoke,  that 
it  was  known  as  an  edible  plant  by  the  Komans,  bi 
forgotten  or  disdained  during  the  dark  ages,  till  it 
the  16th  century.  Almost  all  the  parts  of  this  plant,  he  says,  may  be  rendered 
useful.  From  the  leaves  an  extract  may  be  obtained,  which  will  serve  as  a substi- 
tute for  quinine.  The  leaves  may  be  cooked  and  eaten  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
or  used  as  fodder,  and  mixed  with  certain  grasses ; they  may  be  substituted  for 
bops  in  making  beer ; and  they  contain  a great  quantity  of  potash.  At  this 
meeting,  in  noticing  the  injuries  done  to  the  vine,  it  was  affirmed  by  some  that 
the  lizard  eats  the  grapes,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed ; by  others,  that  it  did 
not  touch  the  grapes,  but  only  devoured  the  worms  and  insects,  and  ought  to 
be  preserved.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  injury  done  to  garden  plants  by  the 
preceding  winter,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  great  at  Lyons  as  at  London. 
Xaurus  ndbilis,  Laurocdiasus,  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  aucuba,  the  alatemus 
the  phillyrea,  roses,  and  hollies  having  been  either  killed  or  greatly  injured,  par- 
ticularly in  the  nurseries  situated  near  the  Rhone.  The  common  box  was 
also  injured,  but  the  Majorca  box  not  in  the  least ; nor  the  single  hibiscus, 
nor  the  Scotch  and  Weymouth  pines.  Apricots  were  killed  in  a great  many 
places  ; and  the  shoots  of  the  past  year,  of  almost  all  trees,  whether  indigenous 
or  foreign,  were  more  or  less  injured.  At  a meeting  of  the  16th  of  February, 
1838,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  winter  was  again  discussed,  when  it  was 
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stated  that  grounds  sloping  to  the  west  suffered  less  than  those  exposed  to 
the  south  and  east;  and  that  elevated  situations  suffered  much  less  than 
the  plains.  Insects  were  not  destroyed,  and  only  some  of  them  slightly 
injured. 

An  article  on  O'xalis  D^pet,  by  M.  Henon,  describes  the  plant  as  at  once 
ornamental  and  useful ; the  leaves  forming  a ^od  substitute  for  those  of  the 
common  sorrel.  The  plant,  according  to  this  author,  has  not  been  correctly 
figured,  either  by  Loddiges  or  Sweet ; and  it  is  still  worse  delineated  in  Let 
Annalet  de  Flore  et  de  Fomone,  for  1834-5.  A very  elegant  figure  in  outline, 
with  various  dissections,  illustrate  this  paper. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  three  livraisons  before  us  is,  a Report  on 
the  Gardens  and  Nurseries  in  and  about  Lyons,  by  a committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  but  this  we  have  made  the  subject  of  a separate  article,  in  a pre- 
ceding page. 

At  a meeting  held  Feb.  16.  1338,  M.  Seringe,  a botanist  whose  name  often 
occurs  in  De  Candolle’s  Prodromut,  read  a memoir  on  the  advantage  of  pruning 
the  mulberry  at  the  same  time  that  the  leaves  were  gathered  from  it,  in  which 
he  argued,  from  physiological  considerations,  that  this  would  produce  a hand- 
somer and  a longer-lived  tree,  and  a greater  return  of  leaves. 

March  9.  The  purple  laburnum  was  the  subject  of  discussion.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  1828 ; a mistake,  as  will  be  seen  by 
our  Arboricultural  Notices,  p.  122.  ; and  M.  Seringe,  M.  Hamon,  curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  M.  Il^non,  secretary  to  the  Society,  expressed 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  appearance  of  the  purple  cytisus  on  this  supposed 
hybrid  was  not  effected  by  some  trick, 

March  30.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  mushrooms  brought 
to  market  at  Lyons,  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  they  are 
brought  from  Paris,  where  they  cost  one  franc  a pound,  and  the  carriage 
amounts  to  another  franc.  M.  Chaine,  the  only  market-gardener  in  Lyons 
that  ever  grew  mushrooms,  and  whose  cellars  and  forcing-houses  produce  them 
every  day  in  the  year,  has  this  season,  up  to  this  date  ( March  30.),  sold  early 
radishes  to  the  amount  of  12,000  francs.  Such  is  the  effect  of  commercial  pros- 
perity upon  horticulture,  (p.  241.)  The  silver  medal  was  adjudged  to  M.  Chaine, 
for  having  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the  mushroom  at  Lyons.  The  founder  of 
the  Society,  in  1761,  I’Abbe  Rosier,  proscribed  the  use  of  mushrooms,  on 
account  of  the  accidents  which  sometimes  happened  to  those  who  ate  them. 

At  the  exhibitions  of  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  May,  1838,  a great 
many  rare  and  handsome  plants  were  brought  forward  by  atout  forty  indi- 
viduals. The  majority  of  the  plants  were  in  pots  or  boxes,  from  the  hot- 
house, green-house,  or  pits ; but  there  were  also  many  cut  flowers,  and 
branches  of  hardy  plants.  At  this  exhibition  there  were  also  various  imple- 
ments of  horticulture  and  agriculture ; and  among  these  were  included  figures 
in  copper,  or  in  sheet-iron,  and  painted  in  oil  in  imitation  of  nature.  Calla 
sethidpica  and  Agave  were  so  well  executed,  that  a “very  great  number”  of 
the  spectators  took  them  for  living  plants.  Imitations  of  this  kind,  more 
particularly  of  the  Agave,  are  common  in  Italy,  where  they  are  put  in  vases  on 
the  piers  of  gates,  parapet  walls,  &c.  An  instrument  named  “ une  approche” 
was  exhibited  by  M.  Guillermin,  the  use  of  which  is  to  hold  together  two 
branches  that  are  to  be  grafted  by  approach.  Rustic  tables  and  flower- 
stands  were  also  exhibited.  The  number  of  articles  in  all,  plants  in- 
cluded, were  about  1,500,  of  which  200  belonged  to  amateurs.  Of  the  plants 
supplied  by  commercial  gardeners,  517  were  purchased  by  the  Society,  and  put 
into  362  lots,  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  tickets,  which  tickets  were 
purchased,  and  the  plants  drawn  for  in  the  manner  of  a lottery.  Every  lady, 
as  she  entered  the  exhibition  room,  was  presented  with  a nosegay.  A Memoir 
sur  les  Fruits  de  Geraniacese,  by  M.  Seringe,  contains  some  curious  matter 
respecting  the  monstrosities  which  occur  in  the  geranium,  &c. 

We  have  passed  over  a number  of  other  papers,  relating  to  geology,  the 
vine,  the  silkworm,  and  agriculture,  as  being  unsuitable  for  this  magazine. 
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principal  Enemies  of  the  Orchard,  with  the  most  effective  Means  for 

their  Destruction.  By  Vincent  Kollar,  Keeper  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  30.  Vienna,  1839. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  Introduction  to  this  pamphlet,  which  is 
entitled  “ From  what  do  caterpillars  arise,  and  what  becomes  of  them  ?” 

The  melancholy  appearance  of  the  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  and  the  serious  complaints,  from  all  quarters,  of  the  great  destruction 
which  the  caterpillars  have  effected  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  have  induced 
me,  in  the  following  pf^es,  to  give  some  short  instructions  to  countrymen  and 
gardeners,  which  will,  in  most  cases,  enable  them  to  protect  their  fruit  trees 
from  similar  devastations. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  books,  and  many  treatises  in  the  different  peri- 
odicals on  domestic  economy,  which  have  already  treated  this  subject  in  a 
masterly  manner  ; but  these  works  are  either  out  of  print,  or,  from  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  had  passed  away  without  any  particular  injuries  having 
been  effected  by  the  caterpillars,  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  Many  of  these 
books  are  also  much  too  expensive  for  the  countryman. 

When  we  contemplate  an  orchard  devastated  by  caterpillars,  such  as  the 
orchards  near  Vienna  were  in  the  past  year  (and,  according  to  all  appearances, 
the  following  year  will  be  much  the  same),  one  might  almost  believe  that  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  come  u[)on  us,  and  that  all  kinds  of  insects  had 
sworn  death  to  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees  ; and  yet  in  such  years  it 
is  generally  observed  that  only  one  kind  of  caterpillar  destructive  to  fruit 
trees  commits  the  devastation. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  four  different  kinds  of  such  eaterpillars  in  the 
same  summer ; and  they  ap|)car  at  different  periods.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  different  kinds  of  destructive  caterpillars  do  not  all  appear 
at  the  same  time,  but  come  in  succession ; so  that  the  devastation  of  the  fruit 
trees  is  sometimes  finished  by  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  kind  of  caterpillar, 
which  was  begun  by  the  first. 

From  my  own  experience,  and  also  from  the  observations  communicated  to 
me  by  my  friends,  I am  enabled  to  ascertain  that  there  were  only  four  kinds  of 
caterpillars  which,  this  year,  in  Austria,  and  also  in  the  adjacent  countries,  not 
only  stripped  the  fruit  trees  of  their  leaves,  but,  in  great  part,  stripped  them 
also  of  their  fruit. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  four  here  treated  of  are  always  those  that 
are  most  destructive  to  fruit  trees ; there  arc,  on  the  contrary,  a great  many 
more,  quite  as  injurious  ; but  whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  those  insects 
may  consult  my  work  on  that  subject,  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Insects 
injurious  to  the  Farmer,  Gardener,  and  Forester;  Vienna,  1837*;  which  I 
wrote  by  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  and  in 
which  the  chapter  on  the  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  is  most  skilfully 
handled  by  one  of  our  greatest  pomologists,  M.  Joseph  Schmidberger, 
canon  regular  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Florian.  This  pamphlet  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  extract  from  that  large  work,  and  will  only  treat  of  those 
insects  that  are  the  most  destructive  to  fruit  trees. 

But  whoever  expects  to  find  in  that  work  warranted  receipts  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  insects  will  be  very  much  mistaken ; and,  probably,  displeased  with 
having  made  the  purchase,  may  throw  down  the  book  without  reading  it ; but 
these  persons  may  believe  me,  when  I say  that  such  receipts,  though  valued 
by  some,  are  only  catchpennies ; and,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  which  they  occasion,  arc  of  no  benefit  to  the  fruit  trees,  but,  in  many 
cases,  even  do  them  an  injury.  For  example,  syringing  the  trees  with  ley,  dis- 


* This  work  has  been  translated  by  a member  of  our  family,  and  will 
appear  early  in  April. 
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solved  common  salt,  or  chalk  ; fumigating  them  with  brimstone,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
with  all  of  which  time  is  lost,  and  nothing  useful  gained. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  of  destruction  which  the  gardener  or  amateur  is 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  ? No  other  than  teaching  him  how  to  know  the 
enemy  of  his  orchard,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  existence ; so  that  in  summer, 
when  the  trees  are  clothed  with  verdure,  as  well  as  in  winter,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  green  covering,  the  enemy  may  be  detected ; and  also  in 
spring,  when  it  has  already  unefergone  a change,  and  when,  while  feeding  ra- 
paciously on  its  booty,  it  may  be  combated  with  the  least  loss  of  time. 

There  are  a great  many  people  who  do  not  actually  know  what  the  worms 
or  caterpillars  are  which  strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  also  who  do  not 
know  what  they  arise  from,  or  what  at  last  becomes  of  them,  because  they 
disappear  without  being  seen  in  a dying  state. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  worm- 
like appearances,  I submit  the  following  observations  for  their  instruction. 

All  caterpillars,  or  worms  (as  they  are  improperly  called  by  country  people), 

f)roceed  from  small  eggs  which  moths  and  butterflies  lay,  sometimes  on  the 
eaves,  branches,  or  bark,  of  trees,  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  number 
of  caterpillars,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number  of  butterflies,  to  which  they 
owe  their  existence : thus,  if  we  had  no  butterflies,  we  should  have  no  cater- 
pillars to  dread ; and  if  we  could  destroy  the  butterflies  before  they  laid  their 
^gs,  no  caterpillars  would  make  their  appearance. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  seen  that,  if  you  wish  to  protect 
your  fruit-trees  from  the  caterpillar,  you  must  begin  by  destroying  the  butterfly. 

All  butterflies,  or  rather  all  their  caterpillars,  are  not  equally  injurious ; many 
of  them  feed  on  other  plants  besides  fruit-trees,  and  even  on  weeds ; it  is 
therefore  not  worth  the  trouble  to  catch  the  butterflies  that  do  so  little  injury ; 
and  thus,  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  appearance  of  those  butterflies  which 
produce  the  most  destructive  caterpillars,  I will  give  a full  description  of  each, 
when  describing  the  caterpillars  to  which  they  belong. 

To  destroy  the  enemies  of  our  orchards,  therefore,  we  must  begin  with  the 
destruction  of  the  butterflies  found  in  them.  Butterflies  are  furnished  with 
wings,  and,  therefore,  easily  can  escape  our  pursuit ; and  we  know  what  trouble 
it  gives  an  active  and  light-footed  boy  to  catch  one  with  his  net.  I,  therefore, 
by  no  means  recommend  the  pursuit  of  butterflies,  particularly  as  they  have 
enemies  which  are  sure  of  capturing  them.  1 mean  birds  of  all  kinds ; which, 
although  they  may  despise  large  hairy  caterpillars,  eagerly  pounce  on  butterflies 
for  food  for  themselves  and  their  young.  Instead,  therefore,  of  frightening 
birds  out  of  a garden,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  ; and  particular  car#  should 
be  taken  to  induce  them  to  build  in  orchards,  because  they  destroy  an  endless 
number  of  insects,  and  butterflies  in  particular,  which  are  their  favourite  food, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  them  for  the  support  of  their  young. 

The  gardener  can  also  give  great  assistance  in  destroying  butterflies.  They 
consist  of  males  and  females,  and  in  general  the  male  only  is  disposed  for  flight, 
and  flutters  from  one  flower  to  another ; while  the  female  sits  at  rest,  and 
seems  only  to  have  the  wish  of  fulfilling  the  chief  object  of  her  existence ; viz., 
that  of  depositing  her  eggs.  The  fluttering  males,  therefore,  may  be  let  alone, 
and  the  females  only  sought  for,  and  destroyed.  As  the  females  generally  vary 
in  size  and  colour  from  the  males,  this  peculiarity,  and  their  places  of  resort, 
shall  be  particularly  attended  to  in  my  description  of  them. 

We  now  know  that  caterpillars  proceed  from  eggs  which  arc  laid  by  butter- 
flies or  moths.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible  to  destroy  the  eggs,  and  by  this  means 
to  check  the  evil  in  the  bud  ? Certainly,  in  many  cases  this  is  quite  possible : 
but,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  know  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  of  those  but- 
terflies that  do  so  much  mischief ; also,  where  they  are  concealed,  and  at  what 
time  of  the  year  we  ought  to  look  for  them ; all  of  which  shall  be  explained 
when  treating  of  the  different  caterpillars. 

In  the  meantime  I will  only  make  the  general  observation,  that  although  the 
eggs  of  moths  are,  in  general,  very  small,  yet,  when  the  places  are  known  where 
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they  are  usually  laid,  they  can  be  found  out  with  very  little  trouble  ; particularly 
as  they  are  not  laid  singly,  but  are  mostly  found  in  large  or  small  heaps. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  the  egg  remains  in  that  state,  it  may  only  be 
observed,  that  it  is  very  various,  according  to  the  kind  of  butterfly  or  moth. 
Many  kinds  lie  only  a few  weeks  before  the  young  caterpillar  makes  its  appear- 
ance, while  others  lie  for  months,  and  sustain  the  severest  cold  before  they  are 
hatched.  At  all  events,  the  eggs  remain  sufficiently  long  to  enable  any  one  to 
destroy  them  without  much  loss  of  time,  after  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
doing  so  is  obtained. 

It  now  remains  to  show  what  becomes  of  the  caterpillar  when  it  has  attained 
its  full  growth ; whether  it  immediately  changes  to  a butterfly,  or  whether  it 
passes  any  length  of  time  in  an  intermediate  state. 

The  duration  of  the  caterpillar,  like  that  of  the  egg,  is  very  various.  There 
are  caterpillars  which  remain  many  months  in  a worm-like  form,  while  there  are 
others  that  undergo  a change  in  the  space  of  a few  weeks ; and  the  longer  the 
period  of  their  caterpillar  state  lasts,  the  more  injury,  of  course,  is  done  to  the 
trees  on  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  Many  caterpillars  which  are  hatched 
at  the  end  of  summer  feed  during  the  autumn  on  the  trees,  and  then  enclose 
themselves  in  a nest  of  their  own  making,  lie  dormant  during  the  winter,  and 
awaken  in  spring  when  the  young  leaf  and  blossom  buds  make  their  appear- 
ance, to  recommence  their  operations,  which  in  a few  weeks,  nay  even  days, 
effect  the  devastation  in  gardens  which  we  have  witnessed  through  large 
extents  of  country.  The  rapacity  of  many  caterpillars  is  so  great,  that  a 
single  one  will  consume  leaves  several  times  the  weight  of  its  own  body  in 
twenty-four  hours ; and  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  the  rapid  and  total  disapear- 
ance  of  the  leaves  from  trees  can  be  accounted  for. 

Changing  the  skin  is  peculiar  to  caterpillars.  Every  caterpillar  during  its 
worm-like  appearance  casts  its  outer  skin  several  times ; and  many  of  them 
vary  their  colours  at  the  different  periods  of  changing,  so  that,  all  of  a sudden, 
apparently  quite  a different  insect  is  seen  on  the  trees,  and  nobody  can  explain 
how  it  comes  there.  This  changing  the  skin  continues  till  they  are  fully 
grown ; and,  when  they  have  changed  it  for  the  last  time,  they  appear  in  a 
form  totally  different  from  their  former  state.  They  lose  their  feet,  their 
bodies  become  shorter,  but  thicker  ; and  frequently  they  are  enveloped  in  a 
silky  web,  or  suspended  by  means  of  one  or  more  threads  from  the  branches 
of  trees,  or  attached  to  their  trunks,  or  to  walls  or  hedges.  This  form  of  the 
caterpillar  is  called  a pupa. 

During  pupation,  nourishment  is  no  longer  wanted ; and,  therefore,  when 
the  insect  enters  this  state,  we  observe  a sudden  cessation  of  the  devastation  of 
our  fruit  trees.  The  caterpillars  disappear,  without  our  being  aware  where 
they  are  gone  to,  unless  we  are  familiar  with  their  metamorphoses.  The 
state  of  pupation  lasts,  according  to  the  kind  of  insect,  a few  weeks,  a few 
months,  or  even  a few  years.  The  butterfly  at  last  emerges  from  the  pupa, 
which,  as  it  only  sips  sweets  from  the  flowers,  does  no  more  injury  to  the 
trees  than  the  pupa ; but  it  leaves  a new  succession  of  caterpillars  in  our 
gardens,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  do  the  injury. 

I have  observed  that,  almost  everywhere,  the  picking  off  of  the  insects  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  caterpillars  disappear,  although  the  branches  and  stems  of  the 
trees  may  be  thickly  covered  with  pupse,  into  which  the  caterpillars  have 
been  transformed.  This  neglect,  which  in  the  following  year  is  punished  by 
the  repeated  failure  of  the  crop,  is  only  occasioned  by  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  caterpillar ; because,  if  it  were  known  that  the  motionless 
pupse  on  the  stems  and  branches  are  the  caterpillars  transformed,  they 
would  certainly  be  taken  down,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  do  so,  than  to  destroy 
the  living  caterpillars  which  are  crawling  all  over  the  tree. 

The  pup®,  besides,  are  a very  agreeable  food  for  many  kinds  of  poultry,  and 
particularly  for  pigs. 

As  I have  now  given  a general  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  caterpillar,  its 
growth,  and  what  at  last  becomes  of  It,  I will  proceed  to  the  description  of 
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the  different  stages  of  those  which,  in  general,  are  the  most  destructive  to  the 
orcliard,  and  pointing  out  the  times  in  which  they  appear  under  various 
forms,  and  the  places  they  inhabit,  the  countryman  or  gardener  will  be 
enabled  in  most  cases  to  keep  his  orchard  free  from  such  injurious  insects 
with  little  trouble. 

[The  insects  alluded  to  are,  1.  /"apilio  cratm'gi  Linn.;  2.  JSdmbyx  chrysor- 
rhce'a  Linn.;  3.  .Sombyx  Neustria  Linn.;  4.  ifbinbyx  dlspar  Linn.:  but,  as 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  are  only  extracts  from  the  work  already 
alluded  to,  and  as  that  work  will  so  soon  be  published,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  them  here.] 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc.,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

BllITISH. 

Vegetable  Organography;  or,  an  Analytical  Description  of  the  Organs  of  Plants. 
By  M.  Aug.  P.  De  Candolle,  &c.  Translated  by  BoughtoTi  Kingdom. 
In  monthly  parts,  8vo.  2j.  6d.  each.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  February  and 
March,  contain  99  pages  of  letterpress,  and  5 octavo  plates.  London,  1839. 
The  translator,  in  his  address,  truly  observes  that  it  has  been  a subject  of 
surprise  and  regret,  that  no  edition  of  De  Candolle’s  elementary  works  has 
appeared  in  an  English  dress.  This  desideratum  it  is  his  intention  to  supply  ; 
commencing  with  Vegetable  Organography,  which  he  expects  to  complete  in 
16  parts,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  forming  two  handsome  8vo  volumes ; and  next 
translating  De  Candolle’s  Vegetable  Physiology.  The  intention  is  most  laud- 
able, and  we  do  most  ardently  hope  that  Mr.  Kingdom  may  receive  such 
encouragement  as  may  induce  him  to  proceed  till  he  has  completed  both 
works.  One  thing  only  we  have  to  suggest  to  him ; viz.,  that  he  ought  to 
introduce  notes,  either  of  his  own,  or  those  of  some  other  competent  botanist, 
so  as  to  bring  down  each  particular  subject  to  the  present  time.  We  most 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  all  our  readers  who  have  a taste  for  plants, 
and  more  especially  to  all  young  gardeners. 

•Catalogue  of  the  British  Xatural  Orders  and  Genera,  arranged  according  to 
the  System  of  De  Candolle  (extracted  from  Dr.  D.  C.  Macreight’s  “ Manual 
of  British  Botany,”  London,  1837).  Together  with  the  whole  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Classes  and  Orders  (from  Sir  W.  .1.  Hooker’s  British  Flora,  4th 
edition,  1838).  Intended  to  serve  as  Labels  for  arranging  British  Collec- 
tions, either  according  to  the  Natural  or  Artificial  Systems.  Printed  by 
■Order  of  the  Council  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  November, 
1838.  Arranged  under  the  Superintendence  of  Daniel  Cooper,  A.L.S., 
Curator,  &c.  London,  Longman  and  Co.  li. 

A useful  sheet  to  those  forming  herbariums  of  British  plants;  and  it  will 
:also  aid  the  gardener  in  forming  living  collections. 

The  Amateur  Florist's  Assistant  - in  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of  Popular 
Annuals  ; to  which  is  added  a Descrijjtive  Catalogue  of  the  more  interesting 
tender  Perennials  used  in  decorating  the  Parterre,  and  a copious  List  of 
European  ornamental  Alpine  Plants.  By  George  Willmot.  Printed  for 
the  Author,  and  to  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  Lewisham.  London,  12ino, 
pp.  76.  Edinburgh,  1839. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Willmot,  the  highly 
respectable  nurseryman  and  seedsman  of  Lewisham.  The  work  was  composed 
in  Edinburgh,  while  the  author  was  apprenticed  to  our  esteemed  correspond- 
ent Mr.  Lawson,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  The  following  extract  from 
the  preface  shows  what  the  reader  is  to  expect  in  this  small,  closely  printed, 
cheap,  and  most  useful  volume. 
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“ The  professional  gardener  and  practical  floriculturist  are  alike  cautioned 
against  expecting  much  more  information  from  the  following  pages  than,  it  is 
presumed,  they  already  possess.  The  intentions  of  the  author  are  more 
humble;  but  he  fondly  trusts  his  exertions  will  not  prove  the  less  useful,  his 
principal  aim  being  to  convey,  in  a comprehensive  and  cheap  form,  such  a 
portion  of  that  knowledge  those  already  possess,  as  will  enable  the  villa 
proprietor,  cottager,  and  small  garden  occupier,  to  cultivate  for  their  own 
recreation  the  popular  annuals,  a tribe  of  flowers  surpassed  by  no  others  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  fragrance,  diversity  of  form,  or  beauty  and  variety 
of  colouring  properties,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
maybe  grown,  and  the  speedy  return  they  yield  to  the  careful  cultivator; 
for,  while  they  may  be  procured  for  a trifling  amount,  they  at  the  same 
time  require  less  attention  than  their  more  permanent  congeners;  and, 
instead  of  waiting  seasons,  the  owner  is  rewarded  for  the  little  requisite 
attention  bestowed  on  them  in  a few  weeks ; a period  not  only  short,  but 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  pleasure  experienced  in  daily  beholding  and 
contemplating  their  rapid  progress,  from  the  time  their  embryo  leaves  first 
appear,  to  that  stage  of  existence  when  the  profusion  and  loveliness  of  their 
bloom  is  sufficient  to  arrest  attention,  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
most  careless  observer  of  nature’s  beauties.”  (Pre/.y 

The  Bouquet,  or  Ladled  Flower-Garden,  being  a Description  of  those  Plants 
which  w'dl  flower  in  the  Room,  and  the  Treatment  most  suitable  for  them. 
By  a Florist.  Small  8vo,  pp.  102.  London,  1839. 

A very  good  little  work,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

A Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Asparagus,  Mushrooms,  Rhubarb,  Sfc,  By  John  Smith,  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  years  Gardener  to  D.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich.  4th  edition, 
improved  and  enlarged.  Small  8vo,  pp.  93.  London,  1839. 

An  improved  edition  of  a work  which  we  strongly  recommended  in  a former 
volume. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Melon.  By  John  Duncan,  Gardener 
to  Thomas  Daniels,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Bristol, 
1839.  8vo,  pp.  1 10.  London,  1839. 

The  following  extract  from  the  introduction  to  this  little  volume  shows  the 
author's  intention  in  producing  it ; and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  this  passage 
does  not  lead  to  its  purchase  by  all  young  men  and  amateurs  desirous  of  bring- 
ing that  excellent  fruit,  the  melon,  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  What  we 
particularly  admire  in  Mr.  Duncan’s  system  is  its  definiteness.  He  seems,  in 
short,  to  nave  done  that  for  the  melon  which  Mr.  Hoarc  has  done  for  the 
grape.  (See  Vol.  XL  p.  674.) 

“ I purpose  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a very  simple  and  effi- 
cient method  of  forming  the  fruiting-bed,  upon  the  jwmcipte  of  moderating  and 
retaining  its  heat  to  a period  much  longer  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way.  I 
intend  ^so  to  show  the  impropriety  of  having  no  determinate  method  in  the 
part  of  thinning  and  stopping  the  plants ; as  well  as  to  prove  it  essential,  that 
a greater  quantity  of  mould  than  is  generally  used  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  support  and  welfare  of  the  plants,  and  ultimate  perfection  of  the  fruit. 
From  a deficiency  in  this  last  particular,  arise  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases 
and  total  failures,  as  the  roots,  through  this  cause,  too  soon  absorb  the  nutri- 
ment contained  in  the  little  quantity  of  soil  afforded ; and  then,  proceeding  in 
search  of  it,  pass  through  into  the  dung,  deriving  from  thence  the  nourishment 
which  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  soil,  and  which,  by  its  crudeness  and  un- 
wholesome nature,  induces  disease.  The  sap  vessels  become  engorged  with  a 
juice  of  too  rich  a nature,  evidencing  itself  by  the  deep  green  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  luxuriant  a[)pearanee  of  the  plants,  so  long  as  the  process  can  be  carried 
on ; but  a short  time  gives  proof  that  it  is  too  laborious  to  be  continued  ; 
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the  juices  are  returned  improperly  elaborated,  laying  the  foundation  of  disease 
of  several  kinds ; insects  become  numerous,  and  the  plants  become  so  enfeebled 
as  to  render  their  efforts  to  ripen  their  fruit  entirely  abortive.”  (p.  16.) 

Proceeding!  of  the  Linruean  Society  of  London.  Session  1838-9.  Ko.  I. 

8vo,  pp.  8. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  venerable  Society  following  the  example  of  its 
j'ounger  brethren,  in  publishing  abridged  notices  of  their  proceedings  at  short 
intervals ; viz.,  whenever  they  will  fill  half  a sheet,  or  a sheet.  This  practice 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  Society,  by  giving  the  public  a greater  interest  in  it ; 
to  diffuse  correct  views  instead  of  erroneous  ones,  which  is  often  done  by  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  consequence  of  the  reporters  not  understanding 
the  subject  j and  it  will  gratify  the  authors  of  papers,  by  their  seeing  them 
early  noticed,  instead  of  being,  perhaps,  passed  over  altogether,  or  only  appear- 
ing in  the  Society’s  Tramactions,  at  a distant  period. 

Ergotee'tea  abortam  Queck.  The  Ergot.  — The  number  before  us  contains 
an  abstract  from  a paper  on  the  cause  of  ergot,  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  A.L.S., 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew;  and  another  on  the  same  subject,  by 
R.  J.  Queckett,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Both  authors  agree  in  thinking  that  the  ergot 
is  a minute  filamentous  fungus ; and  the  following  conclusion  of  Mr.  Queckett’s 
paper  may  enable  the  gardener  to  form  some  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 

“ From  these  observations,  which  have  been  followed  up  in  many  ergotised 
grasses,  Mr.  Queckett  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ergot  is  a grain  diseased 
by  a particular  parasitic  fungus  developing  in  or  about  it,  whose  sporidia  find 
the  young  state  of  the  grain  a matrix  suitable  for  their  growth,  and  quickly  run 
their  race,  not  entirely  depriving  it  of  its  vitality,  but  communicating  to  it  such 
impressions,  which  pervert  its  regular  growth,  and  likewise  the  healthy  form- 
ation of  its  constituents,  being  at  last  composed  of  its  diseased  materials,  which 
are  mixed  up  with  fungic  matter  which  has  developed  within  it. 

“ The  fungus  caused  to  germinate  in  the  way  described  is  quite  invisible  to 
the  naked  ^e,  seldom  measuring  beyond  the  one  or  two  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch ; and  from  comparisons  with  British  and  foreign  genera  of  Fungaceae,  it 
has  not  been  found  that  it  belongs  satis&ctorily  to  any  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted ; the  author  therefore  proposes  a new  genus,  with  the  title  Ergotaetea, 
to  represent  this  minute  fungus,  which  will  belong  to  the  sub-order  Coniomy- 
cetes  of  Fries,  and  to  its  division  Mucedines,  very  near  to  the  genus  Sepe- 
doninm. 

“ After  repeated  experiments  with  the  sporidia  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  of 
Elymus,  and  other  grasses,  the  author  has  always  succeeded  in  making  them 
germinate,  and  has  not  discovered  such  differences  as  would  lead  him  to  con- 
sider that  the  parasite  in  each  case  was  not  the  same,  therefore  he  has  applied 
the  term  abortam,  as  the  specific  name  of  Ergotmtea,  to  the  plant  found  on 
the  ergot  of  rye,  and  believes  the  parasites,  on  the  other  grasses  which  have 
been  examined,  to  be  of  the  same  species.” 

Ceretu  tetragonus  Dec. — A paper  on  this  plant  was  read  by  E.  Rudge,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  & L.S.,  with  whom  it  flowered  during  the  three  past  years. 

■“  This  plant  has  blossomed  during  the  three  past  years  in  Mr.  Rudge’s 
collection  at  Abbey  Manor  House,  near  Evesham.  The  flowers  expand  in 
the  evening,  like  those  of  C.  grandiflorus,  which  they  resemble,  but  are  not 
above  half  the  size.  The  number  of  the  angles  of  the  stem  is  variable.  The 
species  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  but  has  rarely  flowered.” 

IridecB  of  India.  — Five  species  from  different  parts  of  India,  including  Ne- 
paul  and  Kamaon,  are  described  by  Professor  Don. 

Spon^lla  JiuviatilU.  The  River  Sponge . — A paper  by  J.  Hogg,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  was  read. 

“ The  author’s  views  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  river  sponge  were  given 
in  a paper  read  before  the  Society  on  the  5th  of  June,  1838,  a report  of  which 
was  inserted  in  the  August  number  of  the  ‘ Annals  of  Natural  History.’  ” 
Here  is]  an  instance  of  the  carelessness  against  which  we  have  often  had 
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occasion  to  remonstrate;  viz.,  referring  to  the  number  of  a periodical, 
and  not  to  the  volume  and  page.  We  suggest,  in  consideration  of  those 
whose  time  is  of  some  value,  that  it  shoulil  not  be  repeated.  On  turning  to 
tlie  paper  referred  to  in  the  Annals,  \o\.  i.  p.  478.,  we  find  Mr.  Hogg  disposed 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Berwick,  in  referring  the  sponges  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and  in  the  paper  noticed  in  the  Linnman  Society’s  Pro- 
ceedings, p.  8.,  Mr.  Hogg’s  views  are  supported  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
raised  young  sponges  from  the  sporulcs,  or  seed-like  bodies,  which  are  found 
in  the  cells  or  pores  of  the  sponge. 

OrchidecB  in  the  Collection  of  Conrad  Loddigcs  and  Sons,  Ilaclincy,  near  London, 

arranged  according  to  Ur.  Lindlcy’s  Gcticra  and  Sj)ecics  ; with  their  Xutive 

Countries.  12rao,  pp.  25.  Lond.  1839. 

In  Sweet’s  llortus  Suburbanus  Londmensis,  published  in  1818,  there  are 
not  above  fifty  hot-house  Orchldea; ; but  we  see  by  this  catalogue,  that 
the  number  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  is  increased  to  the  astonishing 
amount  of  1,024  species,  and  that,  too,  in  a single  collection.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  another  instance  on  record  of  such  a rapid  increase 
in  the  introduction  to  our  gardens  of  the  species  of  any  one  single  order 
of  plants.  Of  the  1,024  species,  of  which  Messrs.  Loddiges  possess  living 
plants,  about  700  have  been  named,  and  the  greater  part  published ; and 
there  are  upwards  of  350  of  which  the  generic  name  only  is  known,  or 
guessed  at ; and  which,  of  course,  remain  to  have  specific  names  applied  to 
them  when  they  come  into  flower ; or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be 
found  duplicates,  or  require  to  be  constituted  new  genera,  &c.  The  number 
of  tribes  contained  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collection  is  four ; of  the  first  of  which, 
Maxalideae,  there  are  two  sections.  The  number  of  genera  is  132.  This 
catalogue  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  collectors  of  Orchldcsc,  though  its 
usefulness  would  have  been  increased  by  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  genera, 
and  by  references  to  figures.  However,  as  it  is,  it  will  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction ; and  we  only  wish  we  could  see  such  a catalogue  of  the  Cactacea;  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  Mr.  Harris  of  Kingsbury. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Proceedings  of  the  Committee 

of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  London,  1839.  8vo,  pp.  82. 

This  Society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  existence ; first,  on  account  of  the 
almost  inconceivable  extent  of  the  object  which  it  has  in  view,  that  of  ad- 
vancing the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres ; and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  systematic,  energetic,  persevering,  and 
economical  manner,  in  which  it  pursues  its  objects.  Having  stated  this,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  it  deserves  the  patronage  of  every  man  of  [iiiblic  spirit. 
Happily  there  are  among  the  members  of  this  Society  some  men  of  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  views;  and  the  exertions  of  whom  would  forward  the 
objects  of  any  society  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  take  an  active  part. 
There  are,  probably,  many  members,  who  may  be  so  designated  ; for  the  very 
object  of  the  Society,  that  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind  in  two 
hemispheres,  is  an  idea  sufficiently  grand  to  liberalise  the  mind ; but  Sir  A. 
Johnstone  and  Dr.  Iloyle,  we  know,  of  our  own  knowledge,  to  merit  this 
character. 

Among  many  interesting  matters  in  this  fasciculus  of  the  Proceedings  are 
tabular  views  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  around  Noona,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  C.  Lush,  F.L.S.,  the  brother  of  an  ingenious  young  archi- 
tect, author  of  several  interesting  papers  in  the  Architectural  Magazine.  There 
is  a tabular  view  of  the  garden  produce  of  the  Marathas,  and  one  of  the  fruits 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  there.  In  these  tables,  the  native,  English,  and 
scientific  names  of  the  different  plants  arc  given,  together  with  the  mode  of 
propagation,  time  of  sowing  and  reaping,  uses.  &c.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from 
referring  to  much  more,  of  an  interesting  nature,  but  scarcely  suited  to  this 
M agazine  : we  cannot,  however,  omit  the  following  abstract  of  what  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Royle,  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
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held  November  10.  1838.  It  will  be  read  with  benefit  by  every  scientific 
gardener. 

“ Dr.  Royle  stated  that,  having  received  a letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  a sample  of  rice  in  th'e 
husk,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  with  a view  to  some  experiments  being 
made  on  its  cultivation  in  this  country,  he  thought  it  a good  occasion  to  make 
some  general  observations  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  attention  to 
climate  (using  this  word  in  a comprehensive  sense),  m our  attempts  at  intro- 
ducing into  one  country  the  culture  of  another,  which  may  appear  to  be  similar 
in  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  cultivation.  He  observed  that,  though  the  chief 
object  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  which  he  was  secretary  was  to 
investigate  and  make  known  the  natural  products  of  India  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  arts  of  Europe,  and  to  introduce  into  that  country  objects  of  profitable 
culture ; yet  it  also  attended  to  the  introduction  from  thence  of  plants  likely 
to  succeed  in  England.  The  Himalayas,  for  instance,  produced  numerous 
trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  climate  here,  many  of  which,  indeed,  had 
withstood  the  rigours  even  of  the  last  very  severe  winter.  As  a kind  of  rice 
was  grown  on  the  terraces  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  mountains  on  which  these 
very  trees  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance;  it  has  been  inferred,  that  it  would 
succeed  in  any  climate  where  they  flourished,  and  had  therefore  been  repeat- 
edly sent  from  Nepal  to  England  for  cultivation.  The  trees,  being  perennials. 
Dr.  Royle  observed,  afforded  no  data  respecting  the  cultivation  of  an  annual, 
which  required  only  a few  months  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  To  this  it  might 
be  objected,  that  barley  which  grew  in  the  same  mountains  had  succeeded  in 
the  colder  climate  of  Scotland ; it  was  necessary'  to  observe  that  the  climate, 
and  necessarily  the  culture,  of  the  Himalayas  varied  much  in  diflerent  parts,  in 
the  same  months,  as  well  as  in  the  same  place,  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year. 
Thus,  in  the  interior  of  these  mountains,  barley  was  not  sown  until  May  or 
June,  and  reaped  in  August  or  September ; while,  on  the  exterior  ranges,  the 
harvest  was  gathering  in,  at  the  very  time  the  seed  was  sowing  in  the  interior, 
or  at  greater  elevations.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the  rice  is  sown  in  places 
within  the  influence  of  the  rainy  season,  which  extends  from  altout  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  In  some  places  rice  is,  and  in  others  it  is 
not,  irrigated ; but  rain  falls  very  frequently,  and  the  air  is  almost  always  in  a 
moist  state,  from  being  charged  with  moisture  from  the  heated  valleys,  and 
depositing  it  on  the  mountiiins,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  becomes 
cooled  below  the  point  of  saturation.  The  temperature  also  is  so  uniform,  as 
not  to  vary  10“  of  Fahr.  for  three  months.  The  climate  of  England,  in  a moist 
summer,  is  too  cold,  and  in  a fine  one  too  dry,  for  an  annual  from  such  a 
climate ; almost  all  the  experiments  made  on  the  cultivation  of  this  rice  in 
England,  have  therefore,  as  might  indeed  have  been  anticipated,  failed.  The 
only  exceptions  have  been  small  quantities  raised  in  moist  situations,  in  a 
warm  summer;  and  this  might  no  doubt,  always  be  dune  with  irrigation,  if  the 
warmth  and  regularity  of  the  summer  could  be  depended  upon. 

The  Apiarian's  Guide,  containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Management  of 
Pees  upon  the  Depriving  Spstem,  By  J.  II.  Payne.  Small  8vo,  pp.  100. 
London,  1838. 

The  second  edition  of  a work  before  noticed  and  commended,  as  being 
practical,  economical,  and  cheap. 

The  Weather  Guide,  or  an  Index  to  the  Barometer;  exhibiting  the  range  and 
mean  standard  for  every  month  ; so  as  to  enable  persons  to  judge  more  cor- 
rectly of  the  action  of  the  Barometer,  and  to  estimate  more  justly  its 
important  indications  respecting  the  weather ; being,  in  fact,  as  necessary  a 
companion  to  the  Barometer,  as  the  eijuation  of  time  is  to  the  indication  of 
the  sun-dial  at  apparent  noon.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
last  150  years  have  been  tliligcntly  searched,  and  the  most  eminent  autho- 
rities collated.  This  Index  cannot  fail  being  useful  to  all  interested  in  the 
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changes  pf  the  weather,  or  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere.  By  \V.  H. 
B.  Webster,  Surgeon,  R.  N.,  and  of  the  “ Chanticleer.”  10  in.  by  13  in. 
London,  Longman  and  Co.  If.  6d. 

A Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  : containing  a clear  Exposition 
M their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.,  &c.  Svo. 
Barts  V.  VI.  and  VII.,  p.  489  to  p.  872. ; numerous  woodcuts.  London, 
1839. 

Our  last  notice  of  this  excellent  work  is  in  p.  34. ; and,  as  it  proceeds,  it 
increases  in  interest.  Among  the  articles  which  concern  the  gardener,  or  land- 
steward,  in  the  three  numbers  before  us,  we  may  enumerate  Flax,  Flour  of 
Wheat;  Flowers,  artificial ; Freezing,  a most  interesting  article;  F'ucl,  still  more 
so;  Fumigation,  Gall-nuts,  Gas,  Glass,  Green  Paints,  Gum,  Raisins,  Gypsum, 
Heat-regulator,  an  extremely  interesting  article,  though  short;  Hop,  Ice-house; 
Incubation,  artificial,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  origin  of  the  modern  system  of 
heating  by  hot  water ; Ink,  of  different  colours  ; Iron,  Iceland  Moss,  Kelp ; 
Kirschwasser  (a  receipt  for  making  which  was  given  in  one  of  our  early 
volumes).  Lead,  Limestone ; Ledum  palustrc,  employed  in  Russia  to  tan  the 
skins  of  goats,  calves,  and  sheep,  into  a reddish  leather,  of  an  agreeable  smell ; 
and  also  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  birch,  for  making  what  is  commonly 
called  Russian  leather;  Lime-kiln,  in  which  are  given  plans  and  sections  of  a per- 
petual kiln ; Lycopodium  clavatum,  the  seeds  of  which  arc  employed  on  account 
of  their  great  combustibility,  in  theatres,  to  imitate  the  sudden  flash  of  lightning, 
by  throwing  a quantity  of  them  from  a powder  puff",  or  bellows,  across  the 
flame  of  a candle;  Maceration,  Magnesian  Limestone,  Malic  Acid;  Malt-kiln, 
in  which  article  we  were  surprised  not  to  find  Reid’s  improvements  noticed 
(sec  Cot.  Arch.,  p.595.  and  figs.  1148.  to  1156.)  ; Marble,  Marl,  Mastic,  Mercury, 
Metals ; Mines,  an  extremely  interesting  article,  illustrated  with  a multiplicity 
of  excellent  engravings  ; and  Muriatic  Acid. 

Hints  to  Mechanics,  on  Self  Education  ami  Mutual  Instruction.  By  Timothy 
Claxton.  Small__8vo,  pp.  226.  London,  1839.  4.s. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  gardener.  Its 
main  object  is  to  show  that  a young  man  who  really  wishes  to  advance  him- 
self in  the  world  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  educating  himself ; and  that  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  a mechanic  or  labourer,  even  if  he  should  work  at 
his  business  from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night  throughout  the  year. 
Mr.  Claxton  was  a blacksmith,  and  worked  during  his  apprenticeship  in  a 
small  country  village  the  number  of  hours  mentioned ; and  yet  he  contrived  to 
educate  himself  in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  which  enabled  him,  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship,  to  get  a good  situation  as  journeyman 
in  London,  and  ultimately  raised  him  from  being  a working  blacksmith  to  a 
directing  engineer.  His  maxims  appear  to  be,  to  take  a hint  for  self-improvc- 
ment  from  every  thing,  and  not  to  lose  a moment  of  time. 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Scie/icc  ami  Art  i exhibiting  the  most  important  Dis- 
coveries and  Improvements  of  the  past  Year,  in  Mechanics,  Xatural  Ph'dosophy, 
Electricity,  Chemistry,  Eoology  and  Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Astro- 
nomy, Meteorology,  and  Geography.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  By  the 
Editor  of  “ The  Arcana  of  Science.”  Small  8vo,  pp.  288.  London,  1839. 
The  Arcana  of  Science,  an  annual  publication  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
before  us,  has  repeatedly  been  noticed  and  highly  commended  in  our  pages. 
The  present  work  apftears  to  be  a substitute  for  the  Arcana  of  Science, 
and  to  be  in  every  respect  equally  deserving  of  public  patronage  ; the  author 
thinks  more  so,  and  he  is,  we  believe,  right.  But  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

“ The  object  of  the  present  work  is,  to  present  a faithful  record  of  such  of 
the  results  of  scientific  enquiry,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  bear  upon  the 
arts  of  life  and  society,  and  tend  to  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  Year-Book  of  Facts  is,  therefore,  the  golden  fruit  of  the  great  tree  of 
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science  in  one  year,  trusting  that  we  have  been  duly  vigilant  of.  its  goodly 
growth. 

“ The  plan  of  the  Year-Book  comprises  the  main  features  of  our  Arcana  of 
Science,  and  something  more:  it  will  be  found  better  adapted  for  generd 
reading;  its  articles  are  more  various  and  practical,  for,  by  condensing  and 
rewriting  papers,  omitting  theoretical  details  and  preferring  results,  we  have 
registered  about  one  thousand  new  facts  in  the  several  branches  of  useful 
science.  We  have  striven  to  render  our  work  popular,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  by  simplifying  technicality  and  only  aiming  at  that  concentration 
which  produces  high  convenience.”  (Pref.) 

The  Mirror  of  Liieralurc,  Ammenicnt,  and  Inttruction:  containing  Original 
Esxays  ; Historical  Narratives ; Biographical  Memoirs  ; Manners  and  Customs  ; 
Topographical  liescripUons ; Sketches  and  Talcs ; Anecdotes  ; Select  Extracts 
from  new  and  expensive  I I'orks  ; Poetry,  original  and  selected ; the  Spirit  of 
the  Public  Journals;  Discoveries  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences;  New  Facts  in 
Natural  IPistory,  ij-c.  Vol.  XXXII.  8vo,  pp.  456,  numerous  engravings. 
London,  1838. 

This  singularly  chea]i  and  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work  continues 
to  appear  annually,  with  increased  attractions.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wood 
continues  to  improve,  and  the  editor  of  the  Mirror  avails  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, not  only  to  introduce  pictures  of  a more  ambitious  character,  but  a 
greater  number  of  them.  Let  any  one  compare  vol.  xxxii.  with  vol.  i.,  or 
even  vol.  xxi.  (see  our  V'ol.  IX.  p.  450.).  The  selection  of  essays  in  vol.  xxxii., 
for  1838,  now  before  us,  is  judicious,  and  the  engravings  embrace  a 
great  many  interesting  public  buildings  connected  with  Railways,  Cemeteries, 
Public  Institutions,  &c.,  and  including  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
on  steel,  a large  folding  plate  of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  State 
Carriage  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  Masonic  Offering  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Grand  Coronation  Firework  Temple  in  Hyde  Park,  numerous  Churches, 
Chapels,  &c.  In  short,  we  scarcely  know  a better  mode  in  which  a reading 
gardener,  who  has  5s.  fid.  to  spare,  can  spend  it  better  than  in  the  purchase  of 
this  volume- 

FRENCII. 

Catalogue  des  Arbres,  Arbrisseaux,  Arbustes,  ct  Plantes,  cultives  dans  les  Pepi- 
niercs  ct  Serres  dcs  Freres  Audibert,  Membres  el  Correspondans  des  Sociites 
d’ Horticulture  de  Paris,  Londres,  ij-c.,  d Tonelle,  pres  Tarascon  (^Bouclics 
du  Rhone).  Deuxiime  Partie.  Arbres,  Arbrisseaux,  et  Arbustes,  depleine  terre, 
8vo,  pp.  72.  Paris  et  Marseilles,  1839. 

This  is  a very  interesting  catalogue,  from  the  great  number  of  names  of  trees 
and  shrubs  which  it  contains.  Some  of  these  may,  no  doubt,  be  synonymes, 
but  there  are  a number  which  are  probably  not  yet  introduced  to  England. 
To  take  the  genus  C'ratm'gus,  for  example,  we  have  C.  brizina,  C.  Wat- 
soniunn,  and  C.  Zdboub.  We  have  seen  a catalogue  of  the  Freres  Audibert 
in  which  authorities  were  given  with  the  names,  which  we  should  have  been 
happy  to  see  in  this  catalogue.  In  a paragraph  at  the  end,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Council  of  the  department  of  the  Bouche  du  Rhone  has  voted  the  esta- 
blishment of  a model  and  experimental  farm,  to  be  formed  at  Tonelle,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Audibert  ain^.  An  institution  of  this  kind 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  so  rich  a nursery  as  that  of  the  Freres 
Audibert,  cannot  fail,  we  should  think,  to  spread  a knowledge  of,  and  taste 
for,  trees  and  shrubs,  independently  of  common  agricultural  knowledge. 

Catalogue  des  Plantes  cidtivecs  par  M.  Legrandais,  d Avranches.  8vo,  pp.  16. 
Avranches,  1838. 

Local  nurserymen’s  catalogues  are  not  bad  indexes  to  the  taste  for  plants  in 
particular  neighbourhoods.  At  Avranches,  the  hardy  plants  in  most  repute 
are  the  Bengal  and  Noisette  roses,  of  which  there  are  nearly  400  sorts  named 
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in  this  catalogue ; and  there  are  more  than  that  number  of  mixed  roses.  Of 
Auriculas  Anglais,  there  are  between  50  and  60  sorts.  Of  dahlias  and  chry- 
santhemums no  lists  arc  given,  but  the  sorts  for  sale  arc  stated  generally  to 
be  very  numerous.  The  favourite  house  plant  seems  to  be  the  Caniellif/,  of 
which  no  fewer  than  213  sorts  are  named.  Of  pelargoniums  there  are  about 
150  j of  O&ctus,  80;  of  vlchcia,  15 ; A'\oe,  about  as  many  ; Azalea,  TO;  y^ho- 
dodendron,  16;  £rica,  36  ; and  Magnolia,  21  sorts. 

Notice  tur  la  Culture  des  Oseraies  dam  le  Departement  de  f Aitne.  Par  M.  C.  Millet 
d’Aubenton,  Garde-General  des  Forets.  Lue  a la  Socicte  d’Agriculture,  His- 
toire  Naturelle,  et  Arts  Utiles  do  Lyon,  et  impriinee  par  ses  ordres.  Notice 
on  the  Culture  of  Osier  Grounds  in  the  Department  of  I’Aisne,  &c.  Pamph. 
8vo,  pp.  19.  Lyons,  1837. 

The  culture  of  willows,  in  France,  differs  little  from  the  practice  in  England. 
The  basket  trade  in  the  department  of  I’Aisne,  and  particularly  in  the  arron- 
dissement  de  Vervins,  is  carried  to  a great  extent.  The  baskets,  hats,  hurdles 
(or  wickerwork  trays  for  drying  fruit),  open  work,  damask  or  square  work, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  manufacture,  amounting  to  more  than  200  varieties, 
being  annually  produced,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  francs. 
These  articles  are  not  only  sent  to  the  different  towns  of  France,  and  the  ad- 
joining countries,  but  exported  to  London,  New  York,  Lisbon,  and  the  Indies. 
The  culture  of  willows  for  the  kind  of  fine  work  chiefly  manufactured  at  Ver- 
vins, differs  from  that  of  the  willows  used  for  making  common  baskets  and 
crates,  in  not  requiring  so  rich  and  moist  a soil.  Alluvial  meadows,  sufficiently 
above  the  level  of  the  rivers  not  to  be  overflowed  by  them,  are  preferred  to  all 
other  soils  and  situations.  The  willows  grown  for  common  coarse  basket- 
making  are  planted  along  the  margins  of  rivers,  especially  the  Meuse,  and  they 
are  also  grown  on  pollards,  in  moist  places.  The  species  for  this  last  purpose  are, 
the  5alix  viininalis  and  S.  alba.  Those  grown  for  fine  work  are,  S.  purpurea  L. 
(5-monandra  Hoffm.;  Arb.  Bril.,  p.  1400.  and  figs.  1 29L  and  1603., and  IIurt.Lig., 
p.  96.)  and  S.  vitellinal/.  {Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1528.  fig.  20.  and  p.  1606.,  and  pi.  21.,  and 
Hort.  Lig.,  p.  97.),  and  S.  viminalis  L.  (Arb.  Bril.,  p.  1549.  and  fig.  1329.,  and 
Borl.  Lig.,p.  100.).  The  last  two  species  are  most  esteemed.  Of  the  N.  viminalis, 
which  the  French  call  osier  vert,  or  franc,  there  are  two  varieties,  noir  and  blanc, 
and  both  require  soil  rather  more  humid  than  the  two  other  species.  The 
osier  brunette,  or  branch,  S.  cinerea  L.  {Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1558.  and  fig.  1332.,  and 
Hort.  Lig.,  p.  100.),  springs  up  naturally  in  the  osier-grounds,  and  is  extirpated 
as  much  as  possible.  The  purple  willow,  which  the  French  call  osier  rouge, 
or  osier  des  tonneliers,  is  commonly  used  with  the  bark  on ; but  the  two  other 
kinds,  after  having  been  cut,  are  put  into  shallow  muddy  water;  and,  when  tlicy 
begin  to  grow  in  spring,  are  peeled  by  the  same  process  as  in  England.  A 
plantation  is  considered  to  last  between  40  and  45  years,  after  which  it  is 
rooted  up,  the  ground  sown  with  oats  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  laid 
down  in  grass,  to  be  broken  up  for  willow  plantation  at  some  future  period. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  attacks  of  insects  ; but  hailstones,  es|iecially  when  they 
happen  in  August,  do  great  injury.  Every  hailstone  that  touches  a twig  pro- 
duces a wound,  and  the  twigs  so  wounded  sell  at  half-price,  because  they  can 
only  be  employed  in  the  coarsest  work.  The  manufacture  employs  from  4500 
to  5000  persons,  of  every  age,  and  of  both  sexes.  Every  family  works  separately 
at  home,  with  its  children  and  workmen,  on  its  own  account;  and  takes  the 
produce  weekly  to  the  basket-merchant,  who  deposits  them  in  his  magazine,  to 
be  sold  as  wanted.  Children  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  as  soon  as 
they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

Le  V Ilybriditi  dam  les  Plantes  et  Ics  Animaux.  Par  N.  C.  Scringe.  Lu  a la 

Socicte  Linneenne  de  Lyon,  le  15  Juin,  1835.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  9.  Paris, 

1838. 

M.  Scringe  is  of  opinion  that  hybrids  arc  much  more  rare  among  plants, 
particularly  in  a wild  state,  than  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case.  He  ad- 
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Diits  them,  however,  to  exist  to  a great  extent  in  the  Cucurbitkeete,  and  in  the 
genus  Pelargonium,  hut  not  among  the  cereal  grasses.  Linnmus,  he  says,  has 
given  the  specific  name  of  hybrid  to  various  plants  that  he  suspected  to  be  of 
hybrid  origin,  without  proof  of  their  being  so.  His  idea  was,  that,  since  the  first 
creation,  not  onlv  a great  number  of  species,  but  even  genera,  had  been  fornoed 
by  hybridism.  He  admitted  the  foniiation  of  tlie  Veronica  spuria  by  the  V. 
maritima  and  tlie  Ferbena  officinalis;  the  Saponiiria  hybrida,  by  means  of  the 
8.  officinalis  and  a gentian.  He  thought  that  the  Acpiilegia  can^ensis  was  the 
ofispring  <5l'  A.  vulgaris  and  i^umaria  sempervirens,  and  so  on.  This,  however, 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Hcnschel,  who  speaks  of  hybrids 
between  Polemonium  cterideum  and  a Tropm'olum,  and  between  the  common 
spinach  and  the  Weymouth  pine. 

Jtccueil  public  par  la  Sociitc  d’ Agriculture  (ie  f Arrondusnnent  (TAvranchet. 

Premiere  Annee.  8vo,  Nos.  I,  2,  and  3.  Avranches,  1838. 

This  is  a cheap  agricultural  periodical,  intended  for  circulation  within  the 
arrondissement  d’ Avranches.  The  articles  arc  intended  to  be  of  a practical 
nature ; and  they  are  so  plainly  written,  as  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  most 
humble  cultivator.  In  No.  I.  is  a translation  of  the  receipt  for  preparing 
Forsyth’s  plaster,  from  the  Trcathc  on  Fruit  Trees.  No.  II.  contains  a Report 
on  Jauftret’s  manure ; and  No.  HI.  contains  a notice  on  the  (^xalis  crenata.  The 
most  useful  article  which  we  have  seen  in  the  three  numbers  is  one  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  plucking  the  blossoms  from  potato  plants,  in  order  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  bulk  of  the  tubers.  Among  the  list  of  members  we 
are  glarl  to  see  the  name  of  our  correspondent,  Bataille,  Conservateur  du 
Jardin  de  Botanique  d’ Avranches,  a good  botanist,  and  a scientific  gardener. 
INI.  Bataille’s  preiiccessor  edited  an  edition  of  Quintinye’s  Trade  det  Jardins, 
which  was  published  in  3 vols.  in  1789. 

Essai  dc  Formules  BotanKjUcs,  rc])resentaiit  let  Caracicres  des  Plantes  des 

Signet  Aunlptiques,  i/ui  remqdaccnt  let  Phrases  descriptives  ; suivi  (Tun  Vocabu- 

lairc  Urganugrnphique,  ct  d’ uiie  S^twuymic  des  Organes.  Par  N.  C.  Seringe 

ct  Guillard.  Paris.  4to. 

This  is  a work  involving  a great  deal  of  thought  and  botanical  knowledge ; 
but  whether,  if  the  formula;  proposed  were  generally  adopted,  the  result  would 
contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  botanical  knowletigc,  we  very  much  doubt.  The 
beau  ideal  of  all  language,  and  of  all  formuhe,  figures,  and  signs,  is,  that  they 
should  be  universally  understood.  The  memory  should  be  burdened  as  little 
as  possible  with  signs,  in  order  that  it  may  be  occupied  with  the  ideas  of  the 
things  signified.  What  a saving  it  would  be  to  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  if  there  were  only  one  living  language  in  Europe ! and  that  this  will  be 
the  case,  in  due  time,  we  have  no  doubt.  Nay,  we  go  much  farther.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that,  though  this  system  of  formulae  will  have  no  tendency  to  the 
diffusion  of  botanical  knowledge,  it  will  promote  the  acquirement  of  it  by  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  botany.  This  may  possibly  be  the 
case  : we  leave  that  to  be  determined  by  the  botanists;  but,  even  if  it  should  not 
be  so,  every  credit  is  due  to  the  authors  of  this  work,  for  having  made  the 
attempt ; which,  as  we  have  already  said,  displays  much  ingenuity,  care,  and 
labour. 

The  Vocabulairc  Organograpbique,  or  dictionary  of  terms  applied  to  the 
organs  of  plants,  is  copious,  and  contains  numerous  references  to  species, 
illustrative  of  these  terms  ; and  it  is  followed  by  a list  of  terms  to  be  excluded 
from  the  language  of  botany,  as  inexact,  incorrect,  or  superfluous.  The  num- 
ber of  these  terms  is  no  less  than  134-9,  while  that  of  the  terms  to  be  retained, 
as  given  in  the  V’oeab.  Organogr.,  is  154.  The  reformation  of  botanical  lan- 
guage is  obviously  a subject  of  very  great  importance;  and  we  could  wish  that 
Professor  Henslow,  in  his  excellent  Dictionary,  now  publishing  in  monthly 
portions  in  the  Botanist,  would  indicate  such  terms  ns  he  thinks  might  be 
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dispensed  with.  Possibly  Dr.  Lindley  may  have  done  something  of  this  kind 
in  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of  his  Inlroduclion  to  Botany, 

Plantes  Phanirogames  qui  croissent  naturcllemcnt  atu  Enviroiu  de  Toulon, 

8vo,  pp.  116.  Brignoles,  1838. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend  M.  Vilmorin  for  a copy  of  this 
pamphlet,  which,  in  a botanical  point  of  view,  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
contains  the  flora  of  the  most  southern  point  of  France,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  cut  into  by  the  sea  in  the  most  irregular 
and  boldest  manner.  Here  the  orange  tree  flourishes  in  the  open  air,  |>ro- 
duciug  abundance  of  fruit;  and  the  weeds  consist  of  many  of  our  green-house 
plants.  The  author  of  this  flora  is  M.  Robert,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Toulon.  He  has  added  several  plants  to  the  French  flora,  and 
every  year  he,  or  M.  Auzande  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  is  adding  some  others. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the  principal  locali- 
ties, arranged  alphabetically,  described,  and  a list  of  the  more  rare  plants 
found  there  added.  The  second  contains  the  genera  and  species,  arranged 
alphabetically ; and  the  third  contains  observations  on  some  of  the  species. 

In  the  preface,  M.  Robert  informs  us  that  the  herborisations  may  be 
arranged  in  three  classes:  — I.  Those  which  are  not  further  than  a league 
from  Toulon,  and  can  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  half  a day;  II.  Those 
which  require  an  entire  day;  and,  III.  Those  which  require  three  days,  viz. 
one  to  go  there,  one  to  examine  the  locality,  and  one  to  return.  The 
most  important  herborisations  are  made  in  early  spring,  on  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts,  and,  later  in  the  season,  on  the  meadows  near  the  sea 
shore.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ziliaceae,  the  ifricacea;,  and  the  Orchidacea;, 
are  in  flower  at  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March. 

In  looking  over  the  different  localities,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  the 
names  of  some  of  the  plants  found  there,  and  occasionally  a notice  given  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  For  example,  at  Mouriere,  a place 
situated  four  leagues  north  of  Toulon,  behind  a chain  of  mountains  covered 
with  wood,  there  are  valleys  covered  with  green  turf,  a rare  sight  in  these 
countries,  where  the  vegetation  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  Carliaa  acantliifolia  is  found,  and  the  inhabitants  eat  the 
receptacle  of  the  flower  as  they  do  that  of  the  artichoke.  At  Saint  Mandrier 
the  y-’hormium  tenax  thrives  surprisingly ; and  at  Sainte  Marguerite,  a league 
from  Toulon,  the  Agave  americana  raises  its  flower-stems  majestically  among 
the  rocks  almost  every  year.  Whoever  wishes  to  renew  his  stock  of  heli- 
anthemums  should  go  to  Toulon,  where  he  will  find  twelve  woody  species, 
besides  an  II.  guttatum  and  II.  Tuberaria,  which  are  herbaceous. 

Among  tile  observations,  we  quote  the  following,  respecting  the  Agave 
americana.  “ It  is  so  common  on  several  parts  of  the  sea  shore,  that  it  seems 
indigenous.  Some  plants  flower  every  year.  It  is  remarked,  the  year  before 
it  flowers,  that  the  centre  leaves  become  straigbter  and  smaller  than  they  ordi- 
narily are.  For  the  first  few  days,  the  stem  rises  about  4 in.  in  24  hours. 
The  growth  is  less  considerable  when  the  ramifications  which  form  the  great 
panicle  arc  developed.  In  the  space  of  two  months,  this  stem  acquires  the 
height  of  from  20ft.  to  22  ft. : it  is  then  about  15  or  16  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence at  its  base.  The  whole  inflorescence  resembles  very  much  several 
Uinbellifer®,  such  as  Ferula.  I have  observed  that  the  Agiivc,  according  to 
its  localities,  flowers  at  different  periods,  varying  from  thirty  to  forty  years  : 
it  dies  after  having  flowered,  but  its  leaves  are  not  completely  withered  till  the 
following  year.  The  common  people  tell  absurd  stories  aliout  the  flowering 
of  this  plant ; that  its  stem  rises  20  ft.  in  height  in  24  hours,  after  an 
explosion  like  that  of  a cannon,  and  that  it  flowers  only  once  in  a hundred 
years. 

Acrdstichum  leptophyllum  Dec.  appears  to  be  annual,  a unique  circumstance 
in  the  family  of  Ferns.  Arundo  Donax  I,,  always  produces  sterile  seeds. 
There  is  a variety  of  Anemone  coronaria  L.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hieres 
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remarkable  for  the  fine  scarlet  colour  of  its  petals.  Of  ^lisma  Plantago 
there  is  a remarkable  variety,  with  cordiform  leaves,  like  those  of  ^IKsma 
yjariiassimfblia,  and  which  M.  Kobert  tliinks  might  form  a distinct  species. 
i?rica  arborea  L.  attains  a large  size ; and  there  are  many  varieties,  differing 
in  the  colour  of  the  flower.  A’,  icoparia  L.  is  subject  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  young  shoots  from  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  which  gives  them  a 
singular  appearance.  Ficuria  grandiflura  Robert,  diflers  essentially  from  F. 
ranunculiiides,  in  being  twice  Ute  size  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  stems  not 
being  stoloniferous ; it  grows  in  moist  places,  while  the  other  grows  j)y  hedges, 
and  in  shady  situations,  //ypericum  dentatum  Luu.  appears  to  be  an  annual, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  a biennial,  yuercus  /'lex  L.  is  found  in  many 
very  distinct  varieties,  some  differing  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  others  in 
that  of  the  fruit  i in  some  the  acorns  are  edible,  as  in  Q.  BaWota. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  this  pamphlet  without  ardently  desiring  to 
pass  a month  at  Toulon.  We  spent  one  day  there  in  1819,  and  visited  the 
orange  orchards  at  Ilieres;  but  we  shall  live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  country 
more  at  leisure. 

Le  Courier  Agricole,  Journal  irAnnonccs  Agricoles,  Horticoles  et  d'E'conomie 
Ruralc.  Paraissant  chaque  mois,  et  plus  souvent,  suivant  Tabondance  des 
matieres.  Mos.  I.  and  II.,  pp.  10,  for  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1838.  Price  3 francs 
for  12  numbers. 

This  is  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  journal,  but  chiefly  filled  with 
advertisements,  which  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a line. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aet.  I.  General  Notices. 

Kyjnisixg  Wood  for  plant  labels,  stakes,  and  various  other  garden  pur- 
poses, has  been  tried  during  the  last  three  years  by  Mr.  Masters,  at 
Canterbury.  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  subjected  to  the  process,  from 
the  Lombardy  poplar  to  the  oak,  and  both  in  a green  and  seasoned  state ; 
and  the  general  result  was,  that  the  process  hardened  and  rendered  more 
durable  the  exterior  surface  of  all  woods,  green  or  seasoned ; but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  rendered  the  stakes  and  tallies  more  brittle,  and  consequently 
more  easily  broken  over  by  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
case-hardening  the  outer  surface,  the  Kyanised  wood  is  rendered  more  dura- 
ble, and  exterior  decay  prevented  or  retarded  ; though,  of  course,  decay,  or 
dry  rot,  or  wet  rot,  may  go  on  in  the  heart  of  the  wood  as  much  as  if  the 
outer  surface  had  never  been  Kyanised.  In  no  kind  of  wood,  green  or  sea- 
soned, does  the  liquid  penetrate  farther  than  from  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch. 
Mr.  Masters  has  kindly  promised  us  the  details  of  his  experiments  on  this 
subject.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin  a quotation  from  Barrow’s  Life  of  Lord 
Anson,  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  which,  our  readers  who  have  tried,  or  think 
of  trying,  the  process  will  feel  interested.  — Cond. 

Kganising.  — “ It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  no  more  tampering  with 
dry  rot  doctors  and  their  nostrums  for  the  preservation  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships. 
The  steeping  of  large  logs  of  timber  in  solutions  of  any  kind  is  pcrfecUi) 
useless ; the  solution  penetrates  only  skin  deep,  whereas  the  real  dry  rot  eoin- 
mences  at  the  centre,  where  the  fibres,  being  the  oldest,  first  give  way,  as  is 
the  case  in  standing  trees.  The  only  plausible  and  promising  preservative  of 
timber  is  the  giis  of  the  kreosote  procured  from  the  distillation  of  coal  or 
vegetable  tar,  which,  when  driven  off  in  the  shape  of  gas,  will  penetrate 
every  part  of  the  largest  logs,  and  render  the  wood  almost  as  hard  as  iron ; 
so  hard,  indeed,  as  not  easily  to  be  worked.  It  is  understood  that,  in  Belgium, 
they  are  using  it  as  blocks  for  the  railroads.  The  worm  (Teredo  navalis),  as 
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proved  at  Sliecrness,  will  not  touch  it ; while  pieces  of  the  same  wood,  ticepcd 
in  corrotive  sublimate,  sulphureous  acid,  and  other  active  solutions,  were  bored 
through  and  through.  Let  our  ships  l)e  built  of  good  sound  Knglish  oak,  as 
they  formerly  were,  well  seasoned  under  cover,  anil  left  on  the  stocks  as  long 
as  they  conveniently  can  be  allowed,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  dry  rot,  or 
wet  either.”  (Sir  John  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  as  quoted  in  the  Mcch. 
Mag.,  vol.  XXX.  p.  336.) 

Employment  of  Mineral  Tar,  or  Pyroligneous  Liquor,  for  the  Protection  of 
WaUs  of  Masonry  or  of  Mud.  — When  the  walls  are  thoroughly  dry,  towards 
the  end  of  summer  (having  previously  been  either  newly  built  or  put  into  a 
state  of  thorough  repair),  they  are  to  be  coated  over,  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
with  the  tar.  The  last  coat,  immediately  when  ]uit  on,  mav  be  powdered  with 
sand;  and  this,  when  solidified,  may  be  whitewashed,  fn  France,  earthen 
walls,  and  the  walls  of  courtyards  and  terraces,  are  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
so  rendered  of  great  durability.  {Atinales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussces,  as  quoted 
in  the  Frank.  Jour.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  284.) 

Preserving  Specimens  of  Plants,  or  of  Organic  Substances  generally.  — Dr. 
Riddell  of  Louisiana  has  found  that,  by  wholly  extracting  the  moisture  from 
the  specimens  to  be  preserved,  which  he  does  by  means  of  unslacked  lime,  and 
then  enclosing  them  in  hermetically  sealed  cases,  they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
light  without  in  the  slightest  degree  losing  their  colour.  By  carefully  sur- 
rounding fresh  specimens  of  /fosa  gallica  with  fine  powder  of  quicklime,  in  a 
close  tin  box,  complete  desiccation  was  accomplished  in  a single  day ; and  the 
flowers,  when  taken  out,  were  found  of  their  natural  shape  and  colour ; but  stiff 
and  brittle  from  dryness.  The  rose  or  other  flower  or  plant,  insect.  See.,  so  dried 
is  next  put  into  a case  (like  a wax  flower),  with  a pane  of  glass  in  front,  and 
the  whole  closed  by  means  of  putty  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight.  Specimens 
of  insects,  fungi,  fruits,  &c.,  are  eflectually  embalmed  in  this  manner ; but  the 
most  practically  important  part  of  the  discover^'  to  the  botanist  is,  that  cacti, 
and  other  succulents,  may  be  perfectly  dried  m a few  days,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  cases  with  glass  fronts,  with  their  form  and  colour  perfectly  pre- 
served. The  details  at  length  are  given  in  SilUman's  Journal,  \o\.  xxxv.  p.  338. 
— Cond. 

Phenomena  observed  in  the  freezing  of  Potatoes.  — When  frozen  potatoes  are 
thawed,  they  frequently  do  not  give  a fourth  part  of  the  starch  which  they 
give  before  being  frozen.  The  cause  of  this,  it  appears,  is,  that  the  starch, 
being  contained  in  the  cells,  or  vesicles  which  constitute  the  principal  part 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  potato,  is  set  free  by  the  operation  of  the  rasp  or 
grater  in  grating  them  down  for  starch.  When  the  potato  has  been  frozen, 
however,  and  is  afterwards  thawed,  the  cells  are  no  longer  firmly  fixed  in  the 
fibrous  matter  of  the  potato,  and  the  grater  has  no  longer  any  power  to 
tear  them  to  pieces.  This  is  a most  satisfactory  inode  of  accounting  for  the 
deficiency  of  starch  in  frozen  potatoes ; and  it  also  affords  a proof  of  the 
great  value  of  microscopical  observation.  See  an  important  paper  in  Quart. 
Jour.  Agiicult.,  vol.  viii.,  entitled  Studies  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agri- 
culture, &c.,  from  which  we  shall  probably  hereafter  give  an  extract.  In 
the  original  paper,  by  the  discoverer  of  this  fact,  M.  Payen,  the  different 
states  of  the  cells  are  shown  by  drawings. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  most  mealy  part  of  a potato  is  immediately 
within  the  skin ; and  M.  Payen  has  discovered  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cells  of  starch  are  in  that  part  of  the  tuber,  and  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  towards  its  centre. 

M.  Payen  also  found  that  the  freezing  of  the  outer  part  of  the  potato, 
and  the  subsequent  thawing,  cause  that  bitterness  which  is  invariably 
found  in  frosted  potatoes.  Before  the  potato  is  frozen,  the  bitter  principle, 
being  contained  in  the  skin,  is  readily  removed  by  paring  or  peeling ; but, 
when  the  structure  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  potato  is  deranged  by  freezing 
and  thawing,  the  bitter  matter  is  communicated  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
potato,  in  consequence  of  their  comparatively  fluid  state. 
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M.  Payen,  quoting  M.  d’Orbigny,  notices  the  simple  method  by  means  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  dry  their  frozen  potatoes,  and  thus  preserve 
them  for  food  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  (Comptet  rendut  hehdoma- 
dairet  del  Siaucei  de  I'Acadimie  det  Sciencet,  No.  ix.,  for  February,  1838, 
p.  275.).  A more  full  account  of  the  above-mention^  phenomena  will  be 
found  in  the  very  excellent  Arucellany  of  the  Botanical  Beguter  for  February 
last,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  translate  the  original  paper,  and  copy  the  en- 
gravings which  illustrate  it.  — Cond. 

Ultimate  Principle  of  Nntrimenl  to  Animalt  in  Vegetable  Food,  and  to  Vege- 
iablct  in  Manure.  — According  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  chemists,  the 
nutritive  matter  of  all  vegetables  is  contained  in  globular  bodies,  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  globules  afford  no  nourishment 
till  they  are  broken,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  heat ; either  that  of  the 
stomach  of  animals,  or  that  produced  by  boiling  and  cookery.  The  nu- 
tritive particles  of  manure  are  exactly  of  the  same  description  as  those  of 
food,  and  they  can  only  be  burst  open  by  the  heat  of  fermentation,  or  by 
chemical  decomposition.  We  learn  from  these  facts,  the  importance  of 
cookery,  of  fermenting  liquid  manures,  and  of  mixing  soils  and  manures  of 
different  kinds  together,  so  as  to  induce  chemical  action.  The  reader  will 
find  a valuable  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  xii.  p.  445.,  and  another  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  for 
November,  1838,  p.  33.5. — Cond. 

On  the  Part  which  Soil  acts  in  the  Process  of  Vegetation.  — In  an  interesting 
paper,  of  which  this  is  the  title,  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  J.  Pelle- 
tier, the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  a soil  depends  on 
the  complexity  of  its  composition  ; in  con.scquence  of  which  an  electro- 
chemical force  is  produced,  which  acts  at  once  on  the  soil  and  on  vegetation. 
According  to  this  theory,  three  primitive  earths  are  essentially  necessary  to 
the  composition  of  a good  soil.  (Journal  de  Phannacie,  as  quoted  in  Journal 
Frank.  Institute,  vol.  xxii.  p.  341.) 

To  preserve  Hedge-bills,  Scythes,  Sickles,  and  other  Steel  Instruments,  from 
rusting,  wipe  them  quite  dry,  heat  them  sufficiently  to  melt  common  bees’ 
wax,  and  then  rub  them  over  with  it  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  steel 
with  a thin  coating.  The  wax  completely  excluding  the  air,  prevents  any 
decomposition  from  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  steel ; and  when  the 
instrument  is  wanted  for  use,  the  wax  is  readily  removed  by  the  application  of 
heat.  (Frank.  Jour.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  359.) 

Grafting-  IVajr  and  Grafting-Clay.  — Grafting- wax,  we  observe,  is  at  present 
recommended  by  dilferent  persons,  as  preferable  to  the  grafting-clay  in  common 
use  in  nurseries.  We  admit  it  to  be  so  in  various  cases,  particularly  for  coat- 
ing over  wounds  in  young  shoots  having  a large  proportion  of  pith,  such  as 
those  of  the  rose,  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  acacia,  &c. ; but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  a mass  of  clay  surrounding  a graft  retains  heat  and  moisture  to 
a much  greater  degree  than  can  ever  be  the  ca.se  where  grafting-wax  is 
used.  In  all  operations  of  the  grafting  or  pruning  kind,  in  the  case  of  plants 
under  glas.s,  grafting-wax  will  probably  be  found  a more  convenient  material 
than  grafting-clay,  because  it  requires  less  labour  to  put  it  on,  and  it  has 
a neater  appearance;  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  can  be  kept  at 
any  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  required ; but  for  grafting  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  tlie  open  air  in  early  spring,  we  think  it  can  never  be  brought 
into  competition  with  grafting-clay.  — Cond. 

AbsorjUion  of  Azote  by  Plants  during  Vegetation.  — It  appears  that  during 
the  cultivation  of  trefoil  in  soil  absolutely  deprived  of  manure,  and  under  the 
influence  of  air  and  water  only,  this  plant  acquires  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  a quantity  of  azote,  appreciable  by  analysis.  Wheat  cultivated  exactly  in 
the  same  circumstances  also  takes  from  the  air  and  water  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen ; but  analysis  dues  not  prove  that  it  has  either  lost  or  gained  azote. 
(Annak'S  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Jan.  1838,  as  quoted  in  the  Phil.  March, 
1839.) 

Liquid  Alanurc. — I am  olid  enough,  and  yet  have  become  a great //gui'd- 
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manure  man.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  Sir ; and  I have  tried  it  quite  long  enough 
to  pronounce  that  our  farmers  are  wofully  blind  to  their  own  interest,  not  to 
follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  Flemish  neighbours  in  this  particular. 
We  are  reckoned  good  farmers  ; but,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  wa.ste  the  best 
part  of  our  yard  muck,  I cannot  exactly  agree  that  we  are  so'  good  as  we 
might  be,  and  as,  perhaps,  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be.  — S.  T.  Stoke  Ferry, 
Forjblk,  March  4.  1839. 

PoU  for  Orchidaceota  PlanU  are  made  use  of,  which  have  holes  all  over 
their  sides,  from  the  bottom  to  the  rim,  as  well  as  the  usual  larger  hole  in  the 
bottom.  For  some  species,  the  whole  of  these  holes,  none  of  which  are  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  left  open  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 
emi-sion  of  water  and  roots ; for  other  species,  some  of  the  holes  are  filled 
up  with  loam.  These  pots  were  first  used,  I believe,  by  Mr.  Bateman,  at 
Knypersley,  but  are  now  in  use  among  various  growers  of  the  Orehidacem.  — 
J.b.  Dec.  1838. 

Torreya  taxifdlia.  — In  the  fifth  part  of  Dr.  Hooker’s  Iconet  P/aniarum 
[see  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  507.]  are  two  figures,  representing  the  male  and  female 
varieties  of  a fine  taxoid  tree,  of  medium  size,  named  Torreya  /axifolia,  by 
Dr.  Amott,  in  compliment  to  a distinguished  naturalist.  Dr.  Torrey,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  h'tora  of  North  America.  [See  p.  39.]  This  is  a native  of 
Middle  Florida,  anti  is  the  Tiaxus  montana  of  Nuttall,  in  Joum.  Ac.  Sc.  P/iit., 
vol.  vii.,  but  not  the  Taxus  montana  of  Willdenow,  which  you  give  as  a syno- 
nyme  to  Podocarpus  /axifolius  Kunth,  in  the  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  a 1 00.  There  is  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  tree,  by  Dr.  Arnott,  in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor’s 
Annalt  of  Natural  History,  p.  130. 

Preputa  conndta  liooit.  — This  most  interesting  plant,  in  a gardening  point 
of  view,  is  a gentianeous  herbaceous  plant,  from  1 ft.  to  18  in.  high,  with 
beautiful  large  yellowish  flowers.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Gardener  “ growing 
pegariously  on  the  nearly  bare  face  of  a dry  rock  in  the  Organ  Mountains, 
Brazil,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.”  The  name  of  this  plant  is  Prepusa  Mart. 
connatn  Hook.  “ Few  plants  among  Mr.  Gardener’s  Brazilian  discoveries 
have  given  me  (Dr.  Hooker]  more  pleasure  than  this.”  Seeds  of  this  inter- 
esting plant  were  received  and  sown  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  but  they 
had  not  vegetated  when  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  called  here  last  February.  — D. 
Beaton.  Kingbury  Gardens,  March,  1839. 

The  Cow  Free,  or  Palo  de  Vaca.  — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  lately  received  two 
bottles  of  the  milk,  or  juice,  of  Humboldt’s  cow  tree,  or  Palo  dc  'Vaca,  from 
his  friend  Sir  R.  P.  Ker,  Her  Majesty’s  consul  at  Caraccas,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  branches  and  leaves,  without  flowers.  He  intends  to  make 
a figure  from  these,  which  will  soon  be  published,  probably  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  He  intends,  and  I think  very  properly,  to  discard  Humboldt’s 
fanciful  name  Galactod^ndron  utile,  and  retain  it  in  the  genus  Brdsimum,  till 
he  can  procure  flowering  specimens,  from  which  he  will  determine  what  it  is. 
Several  plants  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  cow  tree  in  this  country.  'We 
possess  two  of  those  brought  over,  some  years  since,  by  Dr.  Fanning  I 
believe,  and  sold  to  Colville.  I showed  these  to  Dr.  Hooker,  and  he  at  once 
pronounced  them  to  be  identical  with  the  one  of  which  he  received  the  speci- 
mens as  above.  — Id. 

Picea  Pinsapo  Boissier.  — There  is  a passage  in  Mr.  Lawson’s  paper  on  the 
Picea  Pinsapo  (p.  109.),  by  which  I am  reminded  of  a memorandum  I made 
some  years  since,  which  bears  so  closely  on  the  subject  of  this  yet  doubtful 
species,  that  I shall  briefly  advert  to  it  here.  The  passage  I allude  to  says 
that  M.  Boissier,  “ alter  looking  in  vain  both  on  the  trees  and  on  the  ground 
for  its  cones,  was  informed  by  a peasant  that  these  only  began  to  grow  in  the  end 
of  spring,  and  that  they  ripened  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  beginning  of  winter.” 
From  the  words  I have  placed  in  italics,  it  appears  that  a simple  Spanish  peasant, 
who  probably  “ knows  neither  a letter  nor  a figure,”  is  aware  of  a circumstance 
connected  with  the  fanciful  genus  Plcea,  which  bus  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
the  learned  authors  who  have  treated  on  this  liighly  interesting  family;  at  least 
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the  Arb,  Bril,  and  Lambert’s  Genus  Phttts  are  silent  on  the  point ; that  the 
cones  of  some  species  of  Picea,  but  more  especially  those  of  fScea  balsimea, 
do  not  drop  off  when  ripe,  like  those  of  the  other  species  of  ^fticlin®,  but  fall 
to  pieces,  as  the  peasant  observed  to  M.  Boissier ; that  is,  the  scales  drop  off 
from  the  axis  of  the  cone,  leaving  the  axis  quite  naked  attached  to  the  branch. 
It  remains  thus  several  months  aifler  all  traces  of  the  cone  disappears,  ami,  by 
a common  observer,  might  be  taken  for  dead  spray.  A squirrel  first  drew 
my  attention  to  this  circumstance.  Seeing  him  busy  stripping  these  cones,  1 
was  surprised  with  what  facility  the  little  fellow  detached  the  scales  to  get  at 
the  seeds.  To  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I climbed  the  tree,  and  found  all  the  cones 
ready  to  throw  off  their  scales.  — D.  Beaion.  JWarcA,  1839. 

There  is  now,  March  5.,  in  the  new  plantation  on  the  south  side  of  Ken- 
sington Gardena,  a young  Picea.  balsumea,  which  produced  cones  last  summer, 
but  from  which  the  scales  have  all  dropped  off,  and  left  the  naked  axis  firmly 
attached  to  the  branches.  This  is  the  case,  also,  with  the  silver  fir,' and 
doubtless  with  all  the  Plcca  family.  The  axis  of  the  cone  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  also  remains  on  after  the  scales  have  dropped ; but  in  that  genus  the 
scales  do  not  drop  for  several  years.  In  .d'hies,  it  is  well  known  the  seeds 
drop,  and  the  scales  are  persistent,  remaining  till  the  cone  drops  off.  IlOre, 
then,  we  have  a very  distinctive  character  between  /Icea  and  iTbies ; the  scales 
in  the  one  case  being  persistent,  and  being  in  the  other  deciduous.  Professor 
Don,  in  his  comparative  character  of  Plcca  in  the  Arboretum  Brdannicuin, 
p.  2105.,  has  stated  that  “ both  carpels  and  bracteas  separate  from  the  axis  of 
the  strobile;”  but  as  this  should  be  stated  in  a more  marked  manner,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  carpels  and  bracteas  in  .f'bies  being  deciduous,  we  are  greatly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  catling  our  attention  to  this  subject.  Gardeners 
like  him,  who  are  at  once  practical  men  and  scientific  botanists,  form  a most 
valuable  check  on  closet  or  literary  botanists,  and,  above  all,  on  makers  of 
species.  Sec  Mr.  Beaton’s  valuable  paper  on  the  Ffichsiu,  Vol.  XI.  p.  582.; 
and  his  Review  of  Herbert’s  Amnrpllidaceic,  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  270.  — Coiid. 

Ptednia  [nffeind/is]  Makoi/a.  — This  hybrid  or  new  seedling  peony  was 
raised  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  (vhent.  it  is  figured  in  Marnock’s  Floriml- 
tural  Magazine  for  March,  and  appears  to  be  very  double,  white,  with  some  of 
the  petals  tipped  with  red,  and  most  deliciously  fragrant.  The  stock  is  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Makoy  of  Liege,  who  asks  twelve  guineas  a plant.  It  is  called  a 
hybrid ; but,  whether  it  is  one  of  intention  or  of  accident,  or  any  thing  more 
than  a seeilling  that  has  accidentally  sported  from  its  parent,  docs  not  appear. 
At  all  events,  it  promises  to  be  a most  valuable  addition  to  our  herbaceous 
peonies.  — Cond.  i 

Asphaltic  Pavement. — Among  the  improvements  lately  introduced  here  is 
that  of  the  as|ihaltic  pavement.  It  is  used  for  the  trottoirs,  or  foot-pavement 
at  the  side  of  the  streets,  and  consi.sts  of  fine  gravel,  cemented  into  a sdlid  tti'dis 
by  asphaltum.  It  is  laid  down  hot,  hardens  in  a few  hours,  and  costs  abbnt 
8 J francs  per  square  metre,  or  6d.  per  square  yard.  On  the  Boulevards  you 
sec  it  in  sheets  of  12  or  15  ft.  square ; and  these  are  so  closely  Joined,  that  it 
appears  like  an  unbroken  surface,  a pavement  without  scams.  It  was  intro- 
duced four  years  ago ; and,  according  to  the  information  I received  from  an 
intelligent  individual,  it  has  completely  succeeded  for  trottoirs.  Small  porpons 
of  the  horse  causeway  have  also  been  laid  with  it,  within  the  last  six  months, 
by  way  of  experiment,  but  the  trial  is  yet  too  short  to  test  its  merits.  This 
causeway  consists  of  angular  fragments  of  paving-stone,  of  any  shape,  and'  ft-bm 
two  to  six  inches  broad,  laid  in  the  bitumen,  like  bricks  in  mortar.  The  stones 
are  not  thrown  in  at  random,  but  disposed  so  as  to  form  a tolerably  level  sur- 
face, with  broad  lines  of  bitumen  between  them.  If  it  succeed,  it  will  be  a 
most  important  improvement ; for  the  horse  cau.seway  in  Paris  iS  extremely 
bad,  consisting  of  blocks  of  hard  sandstone,  eight  or  nine  inches  square, 
polished  smooth  by  wearing,  and  upon  which  it  is  marvellous  that  any  horse 
can  keep  his  feet.  ('Phe  Scotsman,  Jan.  19.  1829.)  ' 

Uur  readers  will  sec  from  this  extract,  that  the  asphalte  may  be  used  for 
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garden-walks  of  every  kind,  and  even  for  approach  roads.  It  would  be 
expensive  at  first,  but  would  probably  soon  be  found  the  cheapest  of  all  walks 
and  roads,  from  its  producing  no  weeds,  requiring  no  rolling  and  no  repairs. 
The  only  doulit  that  we  have  is,  as  to  its  standing  frost.  We  fear  that  the 
ground  beneath  the  plate  of  asphalte  would  be  frozen  more  or  less  every 
winter,  when,  of  course,  it  would  expand,  and  raise  up  the  surface  of  asphalte, 
which,  when  a tluvw  took  place,  would,  of  course,  tall  again.  Whether  this 
raising  up,  and  fulling  dqwu,  would  greatly  derange  the  asphalte,  is  what  no- 
tliing  but  experience  can  determine.  Doubtless,  if  the  asphalte  were  laid  on  a 
bed  of  masonry,  of  2 or  3 feet  in  tliicknes.s,  it  would  be  secure  from  the  effects 
of  frost ; but  this  would  greatly  increase  the  expense.  It  also  occurs  to  us,  that 
in  steop  situations,  where  the  asphalte  would  be  chieffy  valuable  for  shrubbery 
or  pleasure-ground  walks,  it  might  he  rather  slippery  during  frost ; but  this, 
also,  must  be  tested  by  experience.  We  .shall  examine,  with  care,  all  the 
walks  and  roads  in  the  ncigbliourbood  of  London,  where  asphalte  has  lieen 
used,  tlrnt  we  can  hear  of,  and  report  accordingly.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  such  of  our  readers  as  have  any  thing  useful  to  say  upon 
the  subject. — Cond. 

Principle  on  which  general  Education  ouf^hl  lo  be  founded. — The  comm'nnotion 
has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  need  no  other  culture  than  is  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  their  various  trades  ; and.  though  this  error  is  passing  away,  it 
is  far  front  being  exploded.  But  the  ground  of  a mau's  culture  lies  in  his 
nature,  not  in  his  calling.  His  powers  are  to  be  unl'olded  on  account  of  their 
iobercnt  dignity,  not  their  outward  direction.  He  is  to  be  educated  because 
he  is  a man,  not  because  he  is  to  make  shoes,  or  nails,  or  grow'  cabbages.  A trade 
is  plainly  mot  the  great  end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it ; 
his  force  of  thougnt  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it.  He  lias  faculties  to  which  it 
gives  no  action,  and  deep  wants  it  cannot  answer.  (Chamiing  on  Self-culture.) 

Mtuic,  01  a Rdojcation  from  study,  and  at  once  a solitary  «s  well  as  a social 
enjoyment,  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  young  gardeners.  It  opens  an 
avenue  to  the  heart,' through  our  physical  nature;  and  I have  often  thought 
that  it  might  be  employed,  with  great  advantage,  to  soften  and  refine  the  ruder 
part  of  our  species.  By  giving  concerts,  in  which  music  of  the  highest  kind 
should  be  combined  with  the  better  class  of  our  native  airs,  and  making  the 
admission  gratuitous,  or  extremely  cheap,  I am  convinced  that  many  might  be 
reclaimed  from  tavern-going  and  tippling ; and,  what  is  morally  of  great  im- 
portance, the  wife  and  children  would  share  in  the  husband  and  father’s  re- 
creation. If  I were  rich,  I would  endow  a St.  Cecilia’s  Hull,  d bat  prir,  for 
the  people.  (Scottman,  Jan.  19.  1839.) 

Light.  — Sir  John  Herschell  has  lately  invented  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  intensity  of  light,  and  he  has  found  that,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  this  is  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  this  country.  {J.  C.  Hall,  in 
Medico-Bot.  Soc.)  We  notice  this,  to  impress  on  the  young  gardener’s  mind 
the  great  importance  of  light  to  plants ; and  to  show  him  that  those  of  the 
tropics  do  not  differ  more  from  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  in  requiring  great 
heat,  than  in  requiring  intense  light.  The  importance  of  light,  indeed,  to  the 
perfecting  of  all  the  properties  of  plants,  is  only  bcgiiining  to  be  understood 
by  practical  men.  — Cond. 

An  Earwig  T^ap  for  Dahliat.  (fg.  3o.  the  full  size  : a,  view  of  the  trap 
placed  on  the  top  of  a stoke;  and  A,  cross  section  of  the  trap. — The  history 
of  this  trap  has  been  thus  given  us  by  W.  Christy,  jun..  Esq.  — “A  few  years 
since,  one  of  my  sisters,  wheu  staying  at  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  visited  a 
pottery  at  St.  Anthony’s,  near  that  town.  The  proprietor  or  manager  of 
this  establishment  was  a flower-fancier,  and  had  maile  these  little  pots  lor  his 
own  use,  in  place  of  the  lobsters’  claw.s,  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes,  &c.,  which  we 
so  often  see  displayed,  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  gardens.  Having  expressed 
her  admiration  of  them,  he  gave  her  half  a dozen,  which  she  brought  home  to 
me.  I was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  fully  intended  sending  you  one,  with 
a notice.  However,  they  got  put  aside,  and  I forgot  them  for  two  or  three 
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years.  In  the  mean- 
time one  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  my 
cousin,  Mr.  James  Chris- 
ty, jun.,  of  Broomfield, 
near  Chelmsford,  a 
great  lover  of  dahlias, 

&c.;  and  he,  having  a 
pottery  on  his  farm, 
made  some  for  his  own 
use.  These  were  seen 
and  approved  by  gar- 
deners in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  persuaded 
him  to  make  some  for 
sale.  By  advice  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  gardener  at 
Hylands,  he  made  them 
considerably  larger  than 
the  original,  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  not 
above  half  the  present 
size  [that  given  in  the 
figure].  Possibly,  how- 
ever, they  were  intended 
for  other  plants.  I do 
not  like  the  look  of 
these  large  ones  so  well 
as  that  of  the  small 
ones  ; but,  at  all  events, 
they  form  a much  better 
termination  to  a dahlia- 
stick,  than  an  inverted 
garden-not,  stuffed  with 
hay.  If  painted  green 
(which  would  add  very 
little  to  the  expense), 
they  would  be  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  foliage. 


^ The  price  mv  cousin  has  charged  for  them  is 
3r.  6rf.  per  cast  of  60  (the  same  as  for  thumb-pots). — O'.  C.  Clapham  Road, 
January  16.  1839.  [These  tra|)s,  we  believe,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Christy’s 
potter,  Mr.  lliggens,  Lambeth  Hoad.] 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

Rendering  Vegetable  Substances  incombustible.  — M.  Letellier,  of  Saint-Leu- 
Taverny,  proposes  a method  of  rendering  vegetable  substances  incombustible, 
or  at  least  uninflammable,  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  timber  useil 
in  building,  thus  preventing  fires  from  spreading.  The  means  consist  in  a con- 
centrated solution  of  four  parts  of  potash,  and  one  part  of  silex  (silice).  Cloth, 
paper,  wood,  &e.,  steeped  in  this  solution,  and  thoroughly  dried,  will  not  pro- 
duce a flame.  (L'E'cbo  du  Monde  savant.) 

Versailles  has  been  put  into  order,  embellished,  and  extended  by  the  present 
king.  It  may  now  be  considered  the  National  Museum  of  France.  Statues 
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are  there  in  hundreds,  and  pictures  in  thousands.  It  honours,  however,  no  art 
but  war ; and  must  stimulate  powerfully  that  appetite  for  ‘military  glory  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  world,  and  of  France  more  than  any  other  country. 
A gallery  holding  up  war  as  a relic  of  primitive  barbarism,  and  conquerors, 
who  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  as  robbers  and  demi-savages,  would  promulgate  a 
great  truth,  beneficial  to  mankind.  (Scotsman,  Feb.  2.  1839.) 

T'/te  Government  oj  Louis- Philippe  has  done  more  for  education  than  all  the 
governments  which  had  preceded  it,  from  the  year  1789.  (Ibid.) 

The  Spirit  of  moral  Improvement  \s  Aa\\y  gaining  strength  in  Paris.  Insurance 
arainst  the  casualties  of  life,  savings’  banks,  infant  schools,  and  other  useful  or 
philanthropic  institutions,  are  all  making  [irogruss,  and  some  of  them  with  great 
rapidity.  (Ibid.) 

Paris  has  nothing  to  match  Hyde  Park  and  Regent' sPark;  but  London  cannot 
boast  of  any  thing  like  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilerics  and  Luxembourg,  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  the  Boulevards,  and  the  Palais  Uoyal.  (Ibid.) 

A School  of  Agriculture,  at  Rouen,  was  established  in  December  last,  and 
three  courses  of  lectures,  public  and  gratuitous,  are  to  be  given  by  Professors 
Girardin,  Ponchel,  and  Dubreuil  fils.  These  lectures  are  on  culture,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  agricultural  zoology.  (L'E'cho,  Dec.  2(>.  1838.) 

A normal  School  of  Agriculture  has  recently  been  established  at  Bordeaux, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  (Ibid.) 

ITALY. 

Monza,  near  Milan,  February  14.  1839.  — Garden  of  Dcsio.  The  plants 
which  Sig.  John  Casoretti,  director  of  the  garden  of  Dcsio,  introduced  last 
year,  1838,  are  as  follows : — 

Anandssa  bractcatn. 

sativa  var.  Antigua  royal. 

new  Otuheite. 
gros  clou, 
white  Jamaica. 

Mehemet. 

Alstroemeria  Jlodkeri. 
aurea. 
oculata. 
pilosa. 
acutifolia. 
aurantiaca. 
tricolor, 
hirtella. 

A'rbutus  pilosa. 

Azalea  indica  fidre  rubro. 

iud.  Smithti  speciosissima. 
semiplcna. 
triumphans. 

Mazeppa. 
phcenicea  plena. 

alba  plena, 
fine  dark  purple, 
speciosa. 

Danielsidna. 
pulcherrima. 
variegata. 
lateritia. 
macrantha. 
orange  pink, 
coccinea  supdrba. 
dark  crimson. 


Brugmans/a  bicolor. 

Serberis  glumacea. 

Camellia  japdnica  fimbriata  rubra. 
ja|)onica  Campbclli. 

Flow’d,  or  grand  Frede- 
rick. , 
ochroleiica. 
picturiita. 
imbricata  hlba. 

Admiral  Nelson. 

Lady  Grafton. 
Murraj'dna. 

Macleani. 

maculata  grandiflora. 
Colldtti. 

Palmeri. 

carininea. 

Elisa. 

Chordzema  ovktuin. 

Clematis  cserulea  grandifldra  plena, 
bicolor  plena. 

Del[)hinium  phoeniceum  fidre  pleno. 
A’liphdrbia  jacquinit^dra. 

Fuchsia  fulgens. 

Watson’s  seedling. 

Youngii. 

superba. 

Gesneria  Douglasii. 

Gal&rdia  picta. 

Quercus  Cerris  variegata. 

Ndvoe  Orleandnsis. 

o 4 
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£hodo<l^<lron  arboreum  Gaesca- 
num  [?] . 

arboreum  erandisaimum. 
leodiuise. 
bmitbi't  clegans, 
fromontianum. 

Moredntim. 

eainpaniilutum  liybridum. 

I , ros&ceum. 

Ketelera. 

tigrinum. 


•Spirx'a  lanceoluta. 
grondiHbra. 

Itdaa  Banksia;  odoratissiina. 
8iphocampylos  bicolor. 
Luciilia  gratissima. 

Ziithyrus  rotumlifulius. 
Terbcna  incisa. 

Tweedinnu. 

Aralia  japunica. 

Manettio  cordifolia. 


In  my  next  letter,  I will  give  you  notices  of  the  plants  introduced  into 
Lombardy,  or  rather  into  the  Milanese,  by  other  horticulturists. 

I have  not  yet  had  time  to  try  to  make  you  isometrical  views  of  the  above- 
mentioned  garden ; hut  1 shall  shortly  try  my  hand.  1 have  been  informed 
that  a friend  of  mine  intends  engraving  a bird’s-eye  view  of  this  garden ; and, 
if  the  speculation  succeeds,  he  intends  doing  the  same  of  all  the  most  reinark- 
ahlc  gardens  in  Italy.  If  this  is  true,  I will  procure  a copy  and  send  you. 
[We  hope  that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  of  our  readers  will  be  induced  to 
encourage  such  a publication,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  landscape-gardening  and  garden  arcliitecture  in  this 
country.  \Ve  Miall  be  hajrpy  to  receive  subscribcr.s’  names,  and  transmit  them 
to  Sig.  Manetti.] 

In  reading  what  you  have  said  of  the  Ci/press  nf  Suma  in  the  Arb.  Bril., 
4>.  a+71.,  1 perceive  that  you  have  been  leil  into  a historical  error.  You 
say  that  it  was  this  tree  that  was  struck  by  Francis  I.  with  his  sword, 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  despair.  It  was  not  this  tree,  nor  was  it  a 
cypress,  which  Francis  I.  struck  with  his  sword,  but  a cypress  poplar 
(Populus  fastigiiita),  which  has  only  been  cut  down  within  these  last 
four  or  five  years,  as  I wrote  in  a former  letter.  8oma  is  more  than  36  miles 
distant  from  llocca  Mirabello,  the  place  where  the  act  was  committed.  [We 
detected  thh>  error  ourselves,  and  corrected  it  in  the  Supp.  to  lie  Arb,  Brit,, 
p,  2005.  and  also  p.  2d89.  of  the  same  Sapp,,  in  which  we  have  stated  the 
anecdote  to  apply  to  the  Lombardy  poplar.] 

Enclosed,  I send  you  the  drawing  of  the  Laurel  (Laurut  noUiu')  of  Itok 
Bella,  one  of  the  Borromean  Islands,  on  the  Verbano  (Logo  Maggiore).  The 
tree  is  divided  into  two  trunks,  as  may  he  seen  by  the  drawing  [which  we  shall 
hereafter  engrave] ; the  union  is  at  the  knob  (colletto)  or  vital  knot  (nodo 
vitale) ; its  height  is  lf)'20  metres  [62  ft.  10.  in.,  a metre  being  39‘3  in.] ; and  the 
principal  trunk,  from  the  ground  to  the  first  branches,  is  3'60  metres  high,  and 
2'70  mbtres  in  circumference.  No  one  has  been  able  to  inform  me  of  the  age 
of  this  tree  ; it  must,  however,  be  nearly  three  centuries  old,  if  not  more,  and 
consequently  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  garden.  It  is  now  in  decay,  and, 
as  you  may  sec  by  the  drawing,  it  has  been  headed  down,  to  try  to  invigorate 
it.  Napoleon  cut  an  N in  it  with  a penknife. 

I will  send  you,  in  another  letter,  a lUt  of  planit  which  live  and  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  this  mild  climate,  rendered  temperate  not  by  its  geographical 
position,  but  by  the  lake.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  EpiphyTIum  speciosfssimum,  Zamia  integrifolia,  Z.  hdrrida,  Cycas 
revoluta,  and  yfcacia  latifulia,  thrive  without  shelter.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
laurels  (Laurus  nobilis)  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes,  it  is  not  a rare  thing  to 
find  very  fine  ones  : for  example,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Compton,  your  country- 
man, whose  villa  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  Como,  there  are  some  astonish- 
ingly beautiful  trees, amongst  which  there  is  one  16'72  metres  [54  ft.  10  in.]  high, 
and  0'30  metres  in  diameter  ; another  15’80  metres  high,  and  0'28  metres  in 
diameter ; and  various  others  15'20  metres  high,  and  0'20  metres  in  diameter. 

The  Traffic,  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  cultivate  the  truffle  ( riiber 
cibarium  Sibih.},  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  method  of  culti- 
vation by  M.  Von  Bernholz,  but  they  have  all  failed.  It  is  from  Piedmont 
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that  we  have  our  white  truffles  ( Tuber  griseum  Terr.),  which  are  more  fragrant, 
have  more  flavour,  and  are  therefore  more  in  request  at  the  tables  of  our 
gastronomes,  than  the  common  truffles ; yet  there  were  several  gentlemen  here 
who  expended  considerable  sums  in  procuring  the  soil  from  those  places,  where 
they  are  gathered  in  abundance  every  year  ; but  this  also  failed. 

Wuldria  tinemu.  Here,  in  Monza,  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  Sig.  Caspar 
Porta,  a scientific  amateur  of  botany,  I saw  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  pods 
(baccelli)  of  the  Wistaria  chin^nsis.  They  ripened  perfectly  towards  the 
middle  of  last  November.  I am  told  that  at  Milan  also,  in  the  garden  of  Count 
Lorenzo  Taverna,  and  in  the  garden  at  Desio,  in  1837,  they  bore  pods  ; but 
the  seeds  had  not  been  fecundated.  I have  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
this  plant  at  Monza  is  the  first  that  has  produced  perfect  seed  in  Italy  ; as  I 
have  been  informed  that  at  Florence  they  have  hitherto  only  produced  flowers. 
The  plant  which  produced  them  here  grows  in  an  isolated  situation,  but  shel- 
tered from  the  north  winds,  in  a loam  ; and  was  planted  in  spring,  1831,  when 
it  was  not  more  than  0'30  metres  high.  Every  year  it  makes  shoots  (cacciate) 
of  +‘2o  metres ; its  trunk  is  0'30  metres  in  circumference.  In  this  garden,  in  a 
flourishing  state  of  health,  there  are,  besides  a Magnolia  glauca,  3‘60  metres 
high,  a Magndlia  conspfcua  of  the  same  height,  several  Magnoli<e  grandiflorm, 
Quercus  aquatica,  Photlnia  serrulata,  Lagerstra'mia  indica,  Cedrus  Libiini, 
Cunningh^mta  lanceolata,  &c. 

My  brother,  agent  for  the  estates  of  His  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness  our 
Viceroy  at  Pojana,  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  writes  to  me  that  last  year  he 
cultivated,  during  summer,  the  batata  (Ipomoe'a  Batatas)  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  the  plants  produced  tubers  as  large  ns  the  head  of  a child  two  months 
old ; that  they  flowered  abundantly,  and  that  he  hopes  next  year  that  they 
will  produce,  and  even  ripen,  seed.  The  yam  (igname,  Diosedrea  sativa)  had 
also  flower-buds,  which  were  just  going  to  open,  when  the  hoar  frosts  set  in, 
which  were  earlier  than  usual  that  year,  the  plants  were  therefore  prevented 
flowering.  This  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  the  batata,  grown  in  the  open 
air,  has  produced  flowers  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  territories.  The  great 
difficulty  in  cultivating  this  bindweed  (vilucchio)  is  the  preservation  of  the 
tubers  m winter.  But  my  brother  informs  me  that  he  preserves  them  ex- 
tremely well,  by  laying  them  in  strata  in  a box  or  basket,  among  husks  of  corn 
well  dried,  and  the  basket  or  box  hung  to  the  ceiling  (soffitto)  of  the  kitchen, 
not  on  the  top  of  the  stove  (cappa  del  cammino). 

I see,  by  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  that  you  frequently  receive  seeds  of 
Nelimbium  from  India,  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallich.  You  would  greatly 
oblige  me,  if  you  get  any  more,  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  send  me 
some.  I have  a great  love  for  those  sorts  of  plants.  I have  only  Nelumbiuni 
luteum. 

My  august  master,  the  viceroy,  to  whom  I showed  the  figures  in  your 
Arboretum  et  Fruticctum  of  the  cones  of  the  Tlcea  ndbilis  and  P.  bracteiita, 
was  delighted  with  them,  and  desired  me  to  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  where  in 
England  they  are  to  be  had.  Do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know  what  they 
cost  also.  [Any  nurseryman  who  may  have  plants  or  seeds  of  these  species 
will  oblige  us  by  writing  direct  to  Signor  Manetti,  at  Monza,  near  Milan.] 

The  winter  this  year  has  been  tolerably  mild  ; from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  end  of  January,  we  have  had  fair  weather.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  a 
rare  tiling  in  the  Milanese,  in  which  fogs  are  prevalent ; and  the  temperature 
never  fell  lower  than  5°  under  zero  of  Reaumur,  and  that  only  one  or  two 
nights.  But  at  the  end  of  January,  after  a slight  snow,  which  was  not  thicker 
on  the  ground  than  a decimetre  [3‘93  in.],  the  air  became  so  cold  that  the  tem- 
perature on  the  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  February  fell  to  10J°  below  zero  ; 
and  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  to  5°  below  zero.  After  that  day, 
however,  the  air  became  warmer,  so  that  in  the  night  of  the  Gth  current  the 
thermometer  marked  its  lowest  depression  A®  above  zero;  and  on  the  7th  5® 
above  zero.  We  have  now  in  flower  Verbnica  agrestis,  Lamium  purpureum, 
Jlsine  mhdia,  Caps^lla  bursa  pastbris  [Thl&spi  b.  p.  /..]  Tiola  odoriita,  &c. 
Erdphila  vulgaris  [Driiba  verna  L.)  was  in  full  flower  at  Natale. — G.  Afanctti. 
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FINLAND. 

T/ie  Boundaries  of  Bread  Corn  in  Finland. — Corn  is  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Uleaborg  and  Torneo,  but  chiefly  barley ; farther  south,  rye  is  also 
grown,  and  wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  south,  and  that  but  very  rarely.  In 
these  regions,  on  an  average,  the  produce  of  the  seed  sown  is,  for  barley,  five- 
fold ; for  rye,  eight-fold ; but  failures  in  harvests  are  not  uncommon.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  the  course  of  May  (new  style),  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  dry. 
The  harvest  takes  place  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  The  sun, 
during  the  summer,  disappears  under  the  horizon  for  a short  time  only ; and, 
there  being  little  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and  night,  vegetation 
advances  very  rapidly.  There  are  instances,  at  Torneo,  of  reaping  following 
the  sowing  within  seven  weeks.  Oats  are  never  seen  in  Ulcaborgs-Liin.  In 
Wasa-Lan  they  are  rather  common.  Herr  Besser,  in  travelling  from  north  to 
south,  first  found  this  grain,  about  four  Swedish  miles  from  Caiiiba-Carlby, 
half  way  between  the  towns  of  Uleaborg  and  Wasa.  However,  barley  is  the 
common  grain  there,  though  towards  Wasa  rye  is  more  frequent.  In  the  south 
the  Kumo  forms  a distinct  boundary.  The  soil  along  the  left  bank  of  this 
river  is  well  cultivated.  The  common  grain  is  rye.  Here  there  are  also  oats 
and  flax  in  abundance,  particularly  at  Lautakyla,  where  the  Kumo  makes  an 
elbow:  as  a set-off  to  this,  barley  diminishes  remarkably.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  idea  was  natural  that  the  wheat  boundary  could  not  be  fur 
off;  and,  in  fact,  Herr  Besser  met  with  some  fields  of  wheat  behind  Lautakyla, 
on  the  road  to  Tammersfors;  but  these  were  all.  At  a subsequent  period, 
however,  Herr  Besser  saw  a small  field  of  wheat  between  Tammersfors  and 
Tawastehus,  At  Kymmcnc,  under  the  same  latitude,  wheat  is  also  to  be  met 
with.  But  these  are  solitary  instances,  which  only  show  that  wheat  does 
actually  live  in  these  parts  of  Finland. 

It  thus  appears  that  wheat  thrives  even  in  Finland,  under  the  Gist  degree  of 
latitude  ; that  oats  grow  on  the  coast  as  far  as  the  G4th  degree ; and  rye 
almost  to  the  GGth ; and  that  barley  is  found  growing  one  degree  beyond  the 
polar  circle.  (From  the  German,  by  G.  B.) 

INDIA. 

Culture  of  the  Tea  in  India.  — In  the  Times  of  January  10.  1839,  is  an  article 
entitled  “ The  genuine  Tea  Plant  in  Upper  Assam."  It  is  stated  to  be  com- 
piled from  two  important  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and  principally  from  one 
by  Mr.  Bruce.  The  article  is  of  considerable  length,  and  we  shall  only  extract 
from  it  what  is  interesting  in  a gardening  point  of  view. 

“ Does  the  China  tea  plant  grow  mostly  on  the  mountains  of  China,  or  in 
the  valleys  ? About  seven  parts  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  three  in  the 
valleys.  — Does  the  tea  plant  grow  amongst  the  snow  ? Yes.  — Does  not  the 
snow  kill  or  hurt  the  plants  ? It  hurts  them  very  little  : it  may  kill  some  of 
the  old  trees,  but  often  new  shoots  come  up  from  the  old  plants.  — Do  you 
ever  sow  or  plant  in  the  shade,  or  have  you  any  trees  to  shade  the  plants  ? 
No  j there  are  a few  large  trees,  here  and  there,  hut  not  for  shade.  — If  your 
plantations  are  on  the  side  of  mountains,  they  cannot  have  the  sun  all  day  ? 
True ; in  some  plantations  the  plants  are  in  the  shade  for  half  the  day  : some 
China  merchants,  that  come  to  purchase  tea,  pretend  to  know  which  is  shady, 
and  which  is  sunny,  by  the  smell,  the  sunny  being  preferred. 

“ The  tea  plants  in  Assam  have,  in  general,  been  found  to  grow  and  to 
thrive  best  near  small  rivers  and  pools  of  water ; and  in  those  places  where, 
after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  large  quantities  of  water  have  accumulated,  and,  in 
their  struggle  to  get  free,  have  cut  out  for  themselves  numerous  small  channels. 
(Times,  Jan.  10.  1809.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

An  American  Sash-fasicner In  ^g.  36.  a represents  a plate  of  brass  or 

other  metal,  fastened  to  the  sash-head  (b  b)  by  the  screw-nail  c;  rf  is  a piece  of 
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the  same  kind  of  metal,  fastened  to 
the  sash-style  (e  e)  by  the  screw-nail 
/.  When  the  sash  is  to  be  pushed  up, 
the  piece  of  metal  d is  moved  up- 
wards by  the  finger,  and  this  piece, 
working  on  the  screw  f,  loosens  the 
lock  or  catch  at  g,  from  the  other  c 
metal  plate  a.  In  drawing  down  the 
sash,  the  piece  of  metal  d naturally 
falls  into  its  place  again,  and  fastens 
the  sash  to  the  sash-head,  as  before. 

I have  seen  this  sash-fastener  in  use 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  whether  it  is  of  transatlantic 
or  European  origin,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  In  old-fashioned  green-houses,  with  the  front  glass  in  two  sa.shcs,  as 
in  common  windows,  this  sash-fastener  may  be  useful,  being  very  easily  made, 
and  consequently  not  dear.  — Jamet  Frewin,  Builder.  Kiugsland,  Nuv.  1838. 

Spencer  Wood,  near  Quebec,  Oct.  10.  1838.  — My  summer  has  been  so  de- 
voted to  gardening  pursuits,  to  putting  up  grape-houses,  laying  out  parterres, 
and  to  matters  thereunto  belonging,  that  I have  literally  forgotten  the  world, 
and  even  myself.  This,  I trust,  will  be  my  excuse  for  not  having  sooner 
written  to  you.  I had  intended  to  make  a large  collection  of  indigenous 
plants,  and  to  attach  a Canadian  flora  to  my  English  flower-garden,  and 
send  you  a list  of  the  contents  of  both  gardens,  that  you  might  know  what 
will  stand  the  open  air  in  this  country ; but  you  must  wait  another  year.  My 
park  is  finely  wooded  with  the  most  beautiful  oak  trees  in  this  part  of  Canada, 
and  of  these  I send  you  a few  leaves  and  acorns.  [The  acorns  were  without 
their  caps,  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine  whether  the 
species  is  Q.  rubra  or  Q.  coccinea,  but  we  think  it  is  the  former.]  With  these 
I send  you  two  plants  of  Sarracenia  purpurea,  two  cypripediums,  three  hepa- 
ticas,  one  plant  of  what  the  Canadians  call  ginger  root,  producing  a flower  very 
early,  as  white  as  the  snowdrop,  and  by  some  called  the  Canadian  snowdrop  ; 
and  dso  some  Canadian  lily  seed  [/.ilium  canadense].  This  Canadian  lily  I 
transferred  to  my  garden  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  since  been  universally 
admired,  both  by  natives  and  strangers.  The  plant,  though  found  in  abundance 
in  some  spots,  had  not  attracted  notice  here  till  lately,  though  we  have  an  in- 
numerable number  of  collectors  of  flowers.  None  of  these  flowers,  however, 
can  rival  the  Canadian  lily,  for  elegance  of  form,  both  of  the  flower  and  stem. 
We  have  had  a most  lovely  season,  the  finest  I recollect  to  have  occurred 
during  my  residence  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  Canada.  — . Ilenrp  Albinson. 

Our  r^ers  will  find  an  account  of  this  gentleman’s  residence  in  Vol.  XII., 
p.  467.  By  some  mistake,  which  we  are  now  unable  to  account  for,  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  b stated  there  to  be  William  Atkinson.  — Cond. 


Art.  III.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Effects  of  the  Hurricane  of  January  7.  — In  our  last  (p.  9 1 ),  we  stated  the 
number  of  trees  destroyed  in  Knowsley  Park  at  3283,  it  should  have  been,  as 
the  Earl  of  Derby  informs  us,  3287.  — Cond. 

In  the  park  at  Lowther  Castle,  the  number  of  trees  blown  down  or  mu- 
tilated amounted  to  9767.  Among  these  were,  a larch  110  ft.  high,  with  a 
clear  stem  of  .50  ft.,  containing  78  ft.  of  timber;  a Scotch  pine  103  ft.  high, 
containing  347  ft.  of  timber  ; one  100  ft.  high,  containing  263  ft.  of  timber; 
and  one  72  ft.  high,  containing  187  cubic  feet.  A Spanish  chestnut,  104  ft.  high, 
contained  278  cubic  feet;  and  oaks  were  blown  down  containing  from  300  to 
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400  cubic  feet  of  timber  each.  In  these  calculatioas,  the  number;  of  solid  feet 
in  the  trunk,  or  bole,  only,  is  given  j some  of  the  trees  containing  at  least  100 
cubic  feet  more  in  their  tups.  {Joseph  Venn,  in  the  C'ariitle  Psslriot,  as  quoted 
in  the  Gardener's  Gazelle,  Feb.  9.,  p.  90.). 

;l/fisa  Caveiidi'sh'n.  — A plant  of  this  species  is  now  beautifully  in  fruit  in 
Mr.  Harris's  stove  at  Kingsbury,  and  another  equally  w in  Mr.  Harri$oi>’« 
stove  at  Cheshunt ; from  the  former,  we  received  two  fruits  on  Jan.  11.,  whkii 
we  kept  till  Jan.  14.,  and  then  tasted,  and  found  them  rich  and  wellsflavoured, 
ootw  ithstanding  the  want  of  sun  at  this  season. — Cond, 

Gigantic  CiU-tus.  — Among  a recent  importation  of  Cacti,  by  Thos.  Harris, 
£sq.,  of  Kingsbury,  is  a plant  belonging  to  tlic  Meloc&cti  division,  which 
measures  4 It.  10  in.  in  circumference;  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  kirgest 
specimen  of  Melocnctus  in  llritaiu.  Mr.  Beatou,  Mr.  Horria's  gardener, 
observes  that,  if  lids  specimen  were  divested  of  its  spines  and  ribs,  it  might 
be  taken  for  an  oldl'ushiuncd  Scotch  haggis.  — Cond.  ■ \ 

Progress  of  Ediualivii.  — The  Central  Society  of  Education  held  a meeting 
on  February  Si3.  principally  for  tlie  purpose  of  presenting  the  princ  of  100 
guineas,  awarded  by  the  Society  to  Mr.  Lnlor,  for  tlie  best  easay  on  the 
“ Means  of  elevating  the  Condition  of  Instructors.”  Tlie  prize  was  awarded  by 
the  decision  of  I’rofessor  Malden,  of  the  University  College,  and  was  delivered 
to  Mr.  Lalor  by  Mr.  Wyse,  M.P.,  wlio,  in  so  doing,  descanted,  in  a speech  of 
great  eloquence  and  [>ower,  on  tiic  station  at  present  held  by  that  class  to 
whom  the  world  is  so  much  indebted,  and  so  little  thankful.  “ The  vocation 
of  a schoolmaster,”  justly  observed  Mr.  Wyse,  “ i.s  a high  and  holy  one,|of 
deep  importance  to  the  state;  fur  the  school  makes  the  nation,  and  the  teacher 
makes  the  school.  Abroad,  this  great  truth  is  beginning  to  be  felt;  and  we, 
pcrhiqis,  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  are  the  only  people  to  whom  at' present  it 
seems  yet  completely  to  be  learnt.”  But,  by  tlie  systematic  exertions  {of  the 
Society,  and  especially  by  the  admirable  essays  about  to  be  published  by  them, 
be  added  that  he  conhdently  hoped  the  public  mind  would  be  roused  to  a COB- 
sideration  of  this  vital  subject.  ( Morn.  Chron.,  Feb.  2o.  and  26*,  1839.)  ( 

Gardeners’  Jiencvolcnt  Association.  We  observe,  in  the  Gardener's  Gazette 
of  March  9.,  that  this  Society,  which  has  been  under  discussion  in  that  journal 
for  some  weeks,  is  finally  established,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  having  accepted 
the  office  of  President.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Glenny,  tp  state  that  this 
result  is  entirely  owing  to  the  energetic  manner  witK  which  be  follows, qp 
whatever  he  takes  in  hand.  When  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society 
are  finally  adjusted,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  them  publicity,  gratis,  in  our 
advertising  sheet.  — Cond, 

‘ SCOTLAND.  ' ^ '■ 

Effects  of  the  Hurricane  of  January  1.  — In  Dumfriesshire  more  damage 
appears  to  have  been  done  than  in  any  other  county  of  Scotlanil.  At  Arbig- 
land,  the  scat  of  a family  celebrated  in  the  agricultural  history  of  Scotland, 
upwai'ds  of  100  old  trees  were  blown  down.  On  the  Earl  of  Mansfield’s 
estate,  between  Dumfries  and  Annan,  above  1000  trees  were  destroyed ; and  a 
number  of  other  places  are  mentioned  in  the  Dumfries  Courier  of  Jan.  9.,  as 
having  lost  from  half  a dozen  to  200  trees  and  upwards.  “ At  Dalscone,  stiH 
greater  damage  was  done  in  the  same  way ; and  at  Gill,  on  the  toad  to  Craigs, 
a tree  supposed  to  be  200  years  old  was  not  only  uprooted,  but  lifted  into  the 
air,  notwithstanding  its  great  bulk.  In  its  descent,  it  liglited  on  another 
goodly  tree,  where  it  still  dangles,  with  its  roots  uppermost  and  top  down- 
wards.” {Dumfries  Courier,  Jau.  9.)  In  the  same  journal,  for  January  23.,  a 
number  of  other  instances  arc  given,  and  among  these  one  where  10,000  trees 
were  blown  down  or  broken  over.  The  pine  ami  fir  are  said  to  have  sufifered 
in  the  proportion  of  30  to  1.  Those  having  roots  like  the  oaks  suflTered  least; 
and  it  IS  very  properly  suggested,  that,  “ where  any  of  the  roots  of  oak  remain 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  it  will  be  wise  to  let  them  alone  till  the  spring;  the 
sap  will  then  move  to  some  e.\tent,  and  the  bark  will  be  rendered  available. 
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which,  at  present,  is  entirely  useless  for  tanning  purposes,  from  induration  and 
the  impossibility  of  separating  it  from  the  trees.”  In  the  same  paper,  for 
February  5.,  the  old  giant  ash  tree  of  Dalswinton  is  said  to  have  been  blown 
down;  and  the  three  brethren  of  Closeburn,  an  oak  with  three  equidistant 
trunks,  very  much  alike  in  appearance,  and  precisely  similar  in  girt,  also  gave 
way;  1 The  timber  of  this  tree  measured  561  cubic  feet ; it  is  estimated  to  liave 
been  upwards  of  600  years  old.  After  this  tree  was  blown  down,  a mountain 
ash  was  observed  growing  out  of  it,  a proof  that  its  trunk  must  have  been  in 
a state  of  decay.  The  injury  done  to  the  woods  of  Dumfriesshire,  taking  them 
as  a whole,  is  estimated,  by  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  quoted  from,  at  10  per 
cent.  Sir  W.  Jardine  informs  us  that  at  least  40  acres  of  woods  at  Uae  Hills, 
have  been  blown  down,  and  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  trees  lie  pros- 
trate around  Jardine  Hall,  to  the  distance  of  from  10  to  15  miles  in  every 
direction.^  t'eflrf. 

The  Highland  Society  Scotland,  at  their  Glasgow  show,  gave  away  prizes 
for  papers  on  the  following  subjects,  more  or  less  connected  with  gardening, 
and  which  we  hope  to  see  published  in  their  Trantactione.  To  H.  R.  Mad- 
den, Esq.,  Warriston  CrCacent,  Edinburgh,  for  an  Essay  on  the  Mode  in  which 
Soil  operates  'in  promoting  or  Ihcililating  the  Gennination  and  Growth  of 
VegetaMes,  the  Honorary  Silver  Medal.  To  Mr.  James  Jackson,  Plaintree- 
shade,  near  Perinicuiek,  for  an  Esstw  on  the  Effect  of  Woods  on  Climate,  Five 
Sovereighsl'  To  Colonel  Miller,  flrquhart,  Fifeshirc,  for  an  Essay  on  the 
Disease  wldeh  has  lately  attacked  the  Silver  Fir,  the  Honorary  Silver 
Medal.  To  'Mr.  James  Balden,  forester  to  Lord  Blantyre,  Lennoxglove,  by 
Haddington,  for  an  Essay  on  the  same  subject,  the  Honorary  Silver  Me- 
dal. "For  an  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Waste  Land  by  Planting, 
signed  '‘Eobur,”  Silver  Medal.  To  J.  S.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  of  Colquhalzic, 
for  a Paper  on  the  Construction  of  Stables  and  Farm-houses,  the  Honorary 
Silver  Medal.  For  a Communication  on  an  improved  Method  of  burning 
Tiles, by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  Meorded  Tile- works, .Ayrshire;  and  to  Mr. Robert 
Laing,  jun.,  CantpCnd,  near  Dalkeith,  for  an  Essay  on  Subsoil  and  Trench- 
plou^ing.  Five  Sovereigns.  Besides  these  the  Silver  Medal  was  voted  to 
five  Essays  on  preserving  Potatoes,  and  “ thanks  ” for  six  Essays  more  on 
the  same  subject.  Thanks  were  also  voted  for  an  Essay  on  Ventilators  for 
Gbaih  and  Stacks  ; for  an  Iron  Scarifier  for  Grass  Lamis  ; for  an  Essay  on 
Tanks  J fbr  orte  on  Shelter  as  a means  of  Improvement ; and  for  one  on  the 
Chemical  Properties  of  the  Juice  of  Potatoes.  The  Silver  Medal  was  voted 
for  cach'  of  two  Machines  for  sowing  Grass  Lands  ; for  a Machine  for 
spreading  Soot  on  Land  as  Manure  ; and  one  for  the  Model  of  a Bee-house. 
To  Mr.  Thos.  Bishop,  land  steward,  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire,  for  a 
Report  on  a Species  of  Grass,  new  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  thanks 
and  a Silver  Medal  Were  voted.  (Scotsman,  Jan.  .30.  1839.) 

Phtg^cst  of  Collage-Gardening  in  Fifeshirc.  — We  are  alway's  delighted  to 
vritness  a taste’ for  the  cidtivation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  ; and,  when 
this  is  confined  not  entirely  to  the  garden,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  generally 
behind  the  hodSe,  bnt  extends  to  any  spare  plot  in  front,  we  do  not  know 
anythhig  mbi'e  refreshing  to  the  bye  of  the  traveller,  or,  perhaps,  better  fitted 
tbim^eSsh'ik  mind  with  a favourable  idea  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  late  years 
the  north  of  Britain  has  shown  a wonderful  improvernent  in  this  respect ; so 
that  now  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  detached  cottages,  and  cottage-rows, 
emhbllished  'with  flowering  shrubs  and  odoriferous  creeping  and  clinging 
plants  i whil^,'dn  rtinny  of  the  towns  and  villages,  spaces  of  ground,  formerly 
nnPccu^ed,  and  really  a nuisance,  are  now  set  apart  for  the  growth  of 
shrubs,” and  ornamental  and  forest  trees.  In  not  a few  of  the  ne\^y  sprung 
up  villages  of  Fife  and  elsewhere,  a space  is  lined  off,  in  front  of  the  houses, 
for  the  reception' of  such  plants  as  the  occupiers  may  be  pleased  to  treat  the 
pnblic  to ; and  sorry  are  we,  when  we  find  any  of  these  de.secrated  to  cu- 
linarj'  purposes.  In  passing  through  a manufacturing  town  lately,  we  wore 
gratified  to  observe  a beautiful  plant,  the  .d'rbutus  .Jndrachne,  surrounded  by 
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a number  of  rare  and  half-hardy  shrubs,  all  in  a thriving  condition,  and  grow- 
ing within  a few  feet  of  the  turnpike  road.  (Fj/e  Herald,  Feb.  21.  1839.) 

An  Ornamental  Cemetery  has  been  proposed  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  Architect.  “ Enclosed  tombs  or  vaults  are  placed  round 
the  boundary  walls,  while  the  centre  portions  are  set  apart  for  the  monuments 
and  cenotaphs  of  those  who  merit  a public  testimonial  from  their  grateful 
countrymen,  or  private  ornamental  monuments  ; the  whole  to  be  interspersed 
•with  shrubs,  and  laid  out  with  much  .attention  to  landscape-gardening.” 
{Scottman,  Jan.  80.  1839.) 

Rhododendron  arboreum  has  flowered  in  the  gardens  at  Cally,  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, where,  being  a rarity,  it  has  been  greatly  admired  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; who,  at  the  same  time,  had  the  opportunity  of  witnes.sing  the  high 
order  in  which  every  part  of  the  garden  scenery  at  Cally  is  kept  by  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Pearson.  The  Rhododendron,  though  not  more  than  five  feet 
high,  had  twenty-two  heads  of  blossom,  all  more  or  less  expanded  at  the  same 
time.  ^Dumfries  Courier,  Feb.  27.  1839.) 

IRELAND. 

EffccU  of  the  Hurricane  of  January  7.  — We  arc  informed  by  Mr.  Mackie, 
of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  that  the  hurric.ine  in  Ireland 
has  been  as  fatal  to  the  woods  and  plantations  as  in  Scotland.  The  planta- 
tions, he  says,  at  Collon,  the  demesne  of  Lord  Ferrard,  so  often  referred  to 
in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  have  been  dreadfully  injured,  “ as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  principal  demesnes  in  Ireland.” — J.  T.  M.  Jan.  30. 

The  Kilkenny  Moderator,  speaking  of  Collon,  says,  the  magnificent  wood 
of  silver  fir,  which  formed  the  western  barrier,  and  gave  such  retirement  to 
the  temple  and  grounds,  has  been  entirely  swept  away ; nothing  remains  of 
it  but  a few  broken  stems  here  and  there,  pointing  out  what  once  had  been 
the  pride  of  the  late  Lord  Oriel.  The  American  grounds,  which  have  been 
so  improved  by  his  son.  Lord  Ferrard,  are  a scene  of  desolation ; the 
towering  pines,  the  numerous  species  of  ilex,  the  rare  black  larch,  the  fine 
magnolias,  the  cedar  and  Goa  cedars,  and  other  specimens  of  the  rarest  trees, 
which  have  been  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  now  lie  prostrate. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  and  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  grounds  are  even  wrecked  in  the  same  manner.  We  hear  the  neighbour- 
ing seats  have  likewise  severely  suffered  j but  the  proprietors  appear  to  forget 
their  own  loss  in  that  beautiful  and  perfect  place,  which  all  travellers  and 
botanists  have  so  justly  admired.  (Kilkenny  Moderator,  as  quoted  in  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Jan.  22.  1839.)  In  the  park  of  Lord  Charleville  immense 
damage  has  been  done ; and,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  three  acres  of  bog 
were  moved  to  a distance  of  three  miles,  crossing  in  their  journey  a rapid  river, 
and  leaving  on  the  spot  where  they  stood  a surface  of  pure  yellow  mould. 
(Ll%terick  Chron.,  as  quoted  in  the  Dumfries  Cour.,  Jan.  30.) 


Art.  IV.  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  spring  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Room,  at  the 
Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith,  March  7.  Notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  display  of  fine  flowers  was  very  considerable, 
and  the  attendance  of  professional  and  amateur  cultivators  was  numerous. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  six  finest  and  newest  varieties  of  camellias, 
four  collections  had  been  sent  in  in  competition.  The  silver  medal  was 
awarded,  as  first  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Kelly,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Inverleith  Nurserie.s,  the  kinds  being  Juliana,  Gray’s  invincible,  Chan- 
dlerh,  horrida,  reticulata,  and  Fafrlei.  A second  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  gaidener  to  David  Anderson,  E.sq.,  of  Moredun,  whose  kinds  were 
Gray’s  invincible,  reticulata,  Juliano,  imbricata,  ColvdhV,  and  Lady  Eleanor 
Campbell.  The  committee  observing  in  a third  parcel  a new  variety,  marked 
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a>  imported  from  China  by  Mr.  James  Nairne,  of  Claremont,  voted  an  hono- 
rary premium  to  Mr.  Brewster,  at  Balcarres,  who  had  sent  the  flowers,  and 
th^  named  the  variety  Camelba  Nuirntu»a. 

For  the  prize  offer^  for  the  four  finest  species  of  E'pacris  in  flower,  three 
competitors  appeared,  and  all  the  collections  were  considered  meritorious. 
The  first  premium  was  found  due  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith  Nurseries,  whose 
species  were  £.  impressa,  ceriflora,  pulchella,  and  variiibilis  ; the  next  to  Mr. 
Watson,  Moredun,  who  produced  £.  im|>ressa,  rosea,  pungens,  and  nivalis; 
the  third  to  Mr.  John  Addison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  at  Gosford, 
whose  collection  included  a remarkably  fine  variety  of  E.  variabilis. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  finest  plant  in  flower,  exclusive  of  the  pre- 
ceding genera,  and  of  recent  introduction,  five  competitors  came  forward. 
The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  for  Cineraria  formdsa,  having  blossoms  of  an  intensely 
brilliant  purple,  and  possessing  the  character  of  novelty.  Fur  a well-grown 
specimen  of  E’uphorbia  jacquinwyfdra,  beautifully  trained  around  a light  oval 
trellis,  a premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith  Nurseries. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  six  named  Hyacinths,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  six  competitors.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Dr.  Adolphus  Ross, 
whose  kinds  were,  Voltaire,  Vulcan,  Rouge  eclatante,  La  grande  Vidette, 
Anna  Maria,  and  Porcelaine  sceptre.  For  another  fine  collection,  consisting 
of  Emilius,  Lord  Wellington,  Bouquet  tendre.  La  grande  Vidette,  Voltaire, 
and  Amicus,  a premium  was  again  found  due  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith 
Nurseries. 

There  was  no  competition  in  late  dessert  pears,  last  season  being  very 
unfavourable  fur  their  production.  But  two  prizes  were  awarded  for  u[>ples; 
the  first  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  gardener  to  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Dalton, 
the  kinds  being  Ribston,  Phillips’s  (Jeneral  Wolfe,  Margil,  winter  strawberry, 
scarlet  golden  pippin,  and  Empress  Josephine ; and  the  next  to  Mr.  William 
Thom,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germains  : kinds.  Orange 
Blenheim,  Luffness  matchless.  Paradise  pippin.  Emperor  Alexander,  Ribston, 
and  Fulwood. 

The  only  kitchen  vegetables  exhibited  were,  forced  sea-kale  and  forced 
rhulrarb-stalks,  both  of  good  quality.  Fur  the  sea-kale  a premium  was 
awarded  to  hlr.  James  Thomson,  gardener  to  William  Keith,  Esq.,  Corstor- 
phine  Hill : and  for  the  rhubarb,  to  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  market-gardener, 
Gorgie. 

Two  excellent  bunches  of  white  raisin  grape,  recently  cut  from  the  tree, 
the  vinery  having,  during  winter,  merely  had  fire-heat  sufficient  to  dry  off  the 
damp,  were  sent  from  the  garden  of  Sir  David  Erskine  at  Canibo.  This  is 
the  variety  so  largely  imported  from  abroad  under  the  name  of  the  Portugal 
grape.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  vine  had  “ proved  a very  sure  bearer  at 
Cambo,  not  having  missed  a crop  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  a place  in  every  late  vinery.”  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
Falconer,  gardener  at  Cambo. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  were  sent  for  exhibition  a specimen  of  the  rare 
Brugmansia  lutea,  or  yellow  trumpet-flower,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Garscubc,  and  some  beautiful  varieties  of  camellia  from  the 
gardens  at  Prestongrange  ami  Edmondstone.  — P.  N.  Edinburgh,  March  9. 
1839. 


Art.  V.  T/ie  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  for  mutual 
Instruction. 

•Hammersmith,  Oct.  15.  1838.  — Mr.  Russell  read  an  essay  on  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Improvement.  He  observed  that  so  long  as  man  remained  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  nature  is  never  contemplated  with  a clear  conception  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  human  race,  or  with  a 
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well-gromiJed  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Author.  On 
the  other  hand,  man,  when  he  is  civilised,  and  illuminated  by  knowledge,  per- 
ceives the  scheme  of  creation  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  support  tbe  mental 
faculties  in  habitual  activity,  and  reward  him  for  the  proper  exercise  of  them. 
That  it  was  highly  important  for  human  beings  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  object  around  them,  that  they  might  discover  its  capabilities  of  minis- 
tering to  their  own  advantage.  He  recommended,  in  strong  terms,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectual  faculties ; and  showed  that  man  must  live  in  society 
to  be  cither  virtuous,  useful,  or  happy ; that  man  could  not  exist  to  virtuous 
ends  out  of  society,  neither  could  he  in  a right  frame  of  mind  in  it,  if  the  moral 
atmosphere  with  which  he  is  surrounded  be  deeply  contaminated  with  vice 
and  error.  But,  if  we  cultivate  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us,  and 
employ  them  on  the  objects  which  he  has  placed  within  our  reach,  we  not 
only  consult  our  own  best  happiness,  but  we  render  to  him  the  highest  tribute 
of  obedience.  Mr.  Russell  further  stated  that,  although  the  condition  of  our 
existence  on  earth  be  such  as  to  preclude  an  abundant  supply  of  the  physical 
necessities  of  all  who  may  be  born,  there  was  no  such  law  in  nature  against 
that  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  wants ; that  the  Creator  never  intended  that 
man  should  live  on  bread  alone,  but  be  has  other  higher  and  nobler  wants. 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  the  members’  regular  attendance 
during  the  winter  season,  when  they  had  time  to  spare,  and  lamented  that 
there  was  such  a callous  indifference  among  gardeners  to  support  such  a 
useful  Society.  If  an  individual,  in  the  course  of  a consistent  life,  may 
modify  the  minds  of  many  w ith  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  how  much  greater 
must  not  an  Association  like  this  be  : it  is  surely  an  ennobling  conviction, 
would  that  it  were  more  generally  held  ! that  the  most  insignificant  amongst 
us  may  aid  in  creating  an  influence  that  may  ultimately  tend  to  regenerate 
society. 

Mr.  Caie  approved  of  the  essay,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Russell’s  laying 
so  much  stress  on  the  number  of  books  now  published,  many  of  which  were 
not  on  a right  principle,  neither  calculated  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  nor 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  con- 
sidered the  essay  a work  of  genius. 

Mr.  Gray  contended  that  Mr.  Russell  had  omitted  the  most  material  parts 
of  the  subject ; as  he  expected  that  he  would  have  pointed  out  more 
clearly  the  best  way  for  improving  the  mind.  He  (Mr.  Gray)  considered  that 
happiness  depended  chiefly  on  benevolence,  and  that  the  best  moral  precept 
“ Do  as  we  would  be  done  by.” 

Mr.  Keane  disapproved  of  such  subjects  being  discussed  in  a Gardeners’ 
Society,  as  he  thought  that  subjects  more  connected  with  their  own  profession 
would  be  better  calculated  to  (iromote  the  interest  of  the  Association  ; in  as 
much  as  whatever  a man’s  daily  occupation  in  life  is,  he  is  always  most  anxious 
to  learn  something  relative  to  it ; consequently,  the  mind  must  be  more  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  instruction  on  such  a subject,  than  on  one  with  which  he 
is  unconnected. 

Mr.  Ronalds  stated  that  he  felt  disappointed  by  not  hearing  some  subject 
discussed  in  a Gardeners’  Society  bearing  more  on  its  profession  ; and  observed 
that  botany  was  a delightful  study,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  cultivated 
among  gardeners  than  what  it  is ; and  recommended  those  who  wished  to 
become  acquainted  with  such  subjects  as  Mr.  Russell  had  brought  forward,  to 
read  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers. 

Mr.  Caie  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  Gardeners’  Association  (with 
which  Mr.  Ronalds  was  unacquainteil) ; being  to  afford  those  means  of 
instruction  to  the  young  gardener  whose  limited  circumstances  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  works  either  of  ancient  or  modern  philosophers. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  support  of  his  essay,  considered  that  Messrs.  Keane  and 
Ronalds  had  taken  a wrong  view  of  the  subject,  as  being  unconnected  «ith 
a gardener’s  profession;  and  showed  that  nothing  was  more  wanted,  or  better 
calculated,  for  the  occasion,  than  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  No 
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matter  whatever  a man’s  occupation  in  life  be,  let  him  cultivate  his  intel- 
lectual faculties ; and  he  will  find  that,  in  proportion  to  their  cultivation,  will 
his  way  be  extended.  If  he  had  referred  to  past  Mes,  and  the  slow  progress 
society  had  made,  to  learn  the  probable  result  of  knowledge,  we  must  first 
ascertain  the  actual  result  of  ignorance ; prove  the  danger  of  the  one,  and  we 
will  establish  the  utility  of  the  other.  He  did  not  mean  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  all  the  books  which  were  daily  issued  from  the  press  bad  a tendency  to 
lessen  the  misery,  or  promote  the  happiness,  of  the  human  race ; on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  were  more  calculated  to  deprave  the  mind,  and  thereby 
increase  misery.  But  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  is  a general  demand  for 
intellectual  food,  and  that  a wholesome  supply  has  proportionally  increased. 


Art.  VI.  Retrospective  Criticism, 

Pi'nus  Pinsapo  Bois.  — I have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  communi- 
cations of  Mr.  Lawson  and  M.  Vilmorin  (p.  109.  and  111.),  respecting  the  new 
pine  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ronda,  which,  it  appears,  is  some- 
thing of  ji'bies  pectinata.  I felt  the  more  interested  in  it,  because  I was  aware, 
before  I left  Spain,  that  there  was  a pine,  differing  from  the  others,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  itis  announced  in  my  work,  vol.  ii.  p,  239.  I was  indebted  for 
my  information  to  an  Andalusian  lady,  whose  family  had  property  near  the 
locality  where  it  was  pointed  out,  and  she  promised  to  procure  me  cones, 
&c. ; but  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  country  since  that  period  have 
prevented  it,  and,  as  usual,  we  are  indebted  to  foreigners  for  the  information 
which  a day’s  delightful  excursion  from  Gibraltar  would  have  enabled  any 
one  to  obtain.  The  name  of  “ Pinsapo,”  I think,  is  provincial,  and  not 
Castilian,  or  regular  Spanish,  but  it  is  excellent  in  itself.  Before  we  add 
another  species  to  our  long  catalogue,  let  us  examine  carefully,  whether  it  be 
not,  as  I have  little  doubt  it  is,  identical  with  the  A.  cephalonica,  with  which  it 
perfectly  agrees  in  latitude  and  elevation  of  site.  My  reason  for  supposing 
It  to  be  a linus  was,  that  the  site  in  some  degree  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  Sierra  de  Cuenfa,  the  upper  zone  of  which  is  composed  of  P.  sylvestris. 
The  information  respecting  this  interesting  species  was  obtainetl  just  as  I was 
leaving  Spain,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  exactness.  Not  long 
before  this  I set  out  on  a route  from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  by  the  mountains, 
which  would  have  carried  me  through  the  locality ; unfortunately  one  of  my 
horses  died  at  Antequera,  and  I was  obliged  to  return  to  Malaga,  when  the 
lateness  of  the  season  prevented  me  again  undertaking  it. — S.  E.  Cook.  Carlton, 
March  10.  1839. 

The  passage  to  which  Captain  Cook  refers,  we  conclude  to  be  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ The  Serrania  de  Ronda  terminates  the  southern  section  of  the  forests.  In 
the  barrancos  and  river  courses  is  P,  Pinaster,  whieh  is  used  at  Marbella 
for  smelting  the  iron  ore.  Mixed  with  it,  but  lower  down,  is  P.  halepensis; 
and  to  the  western  side,  I believe,  P.  Pinea.  High  up,  on  the  most  elevated 
ridges  of  the  Serrania,  is  a species  I have  not  been  able  to  classify,  and  know 
only  by  the  vague  descriptions  of  the  natives,  obtained  too  late  to  enable  me 
to  visit  the  places.  It  grows  on  St.  Cristobal,  and  the  Sierra  de  la  Nieve  j 
and  is  not  improbably,  from  the  description,  P.  sylvestris.”  (Sketches  in  Spain, 
vol.  ii.  p.  239.) 

Pieea  Pinsapo  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  silver  fir,  though  the  seedlings  are, 
perhaps,  rather  longer  in  the  leaves.  If  decidedly  distinct,  it  will  be  an  inte- 
resting addition  to  the  arboricultural  treasures  of  Spain,  as  well  as  a proof  of 
the  negligence  manifested  by  botanists,  in  overlooking,  or  rather  underlook- 
ing, the  most  noble  and  useful  portion  of  the  vegetable  creation ; while  they 
hesitate  not  to]  devote  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  in  endeavouring  to 
multiply  species  of  the  humble  genera  which  compose  the  turf  under  their 
feet.  — W.  G.  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19.  1839. 

Vol.  XV.  — No.  109.  p 
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Art.  VII.  Queries  and  Answers. 

Cut  Flowers  sent  from  Paris  to  London.  — This  is  said  to  be  the  case,  in  the 
Annalet  iT Agriculture  de  Lyon,  vol.  i.  p.  259.  These  flowers  are  sent  from 
Paris  in  boxes  hermetically  sealed,  and  arrive  at  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
even  St.  Petersburg,  as  fresh  as  the  moment  when  they  were  gathered.  We 
were  not  aware  of  this,  and  should  be  glad  to  know,  from  our  correspondents 
on  the  Continent,  and  our  readers  in  London,  to  what  extent  it  is  true.  We 
know  that,  during  the  winter  season,  flowers  are  sent  from  Genoa  to  Milan 
in  this  manner.  — Cond. 


Art.  VIII.  The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

July  II.  1838.  — EihibUioti  at  the  Garden.  This  exhibition,  the  last  for 
the  season,  was  attended  by  6546  visitors,  and  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  objects  placed  upon 
the  table.  [The  list  of  the  awards  will  be  found  in  our  preceding  volume, 
p.  396.] 

July  17. 1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  The  following  objects  were  exhibited : 
from  Mr.  William  Cock,  jun.,  of  Chiswick,  a collection  of  12  ve^  fine  Pelar- 
goniums, of  most  unusual  size  and  beauty.  From  A.  B.  Lambert,  Ksq.,  F.H.S., 
a specimen  of  Pourretia  rubicaulis,  a large  bromeliaccous  plant  with  dull 
purple  flowers,  native  of  Chile,  now  blossomed  for  the  first  time.  From  J.  L 
Elliot,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  some  finely  grown  cucumbers.  From  S.  Rucker,  Esq., 
jun.,  F.H.S.,  specimens  of  the  curious  Stanhdpea  inslgnis,  and  a species  of 
Cirrhae'a,  apparently  not  diflerent  from  C.  tristis.  From  Messrs.  Chandler 
and  Co.,  of  Vauxhall,  a specimen  of  Zigadhnus  dlegans,  a rare  and  curious 
North  American  herbaceous  plant,  with  pale  green  and  white  flowers,  in  size 
and  form  resembling  those  of  an  Ornithdgalum  anibicum.  From  John 
Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.II.S.,  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  specimens  of 
ZKctamnus  &lbus,  in  a monstrous  condition.  Mr.  Williams  stated,  in  a letter 
which  accompanied  tiie  specimens,  that  the  plant  producing  them  had  previ- 
ously borne  flowers  of  the  ordinary  kind ; that  in  May  it  was  freely  watered 
with  a liquid  the  colour  of  coffee,  taken  from  a tank  receiving  the  thainage  of 
a stable-yard;  that  in  the  July  or  August  following  it  was  again  watered  with 
the  same  mixture,  having  about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  iron)  dissolved  in  it,  Mr.  Williams  having  in  a former  experiment  found  that 
this  salt  gave  the  leaves  of  the  Hydr&ngea  a very  dark  green  colour,  and  caused 
the  production  of  some  blue  flowers.  To  this  treatment  of  the  fraxinella, 
however,  Mr.  Williams  did  not  assign  the  monstrosity  in  question,  because  the 
two  adjoining  plants,  which  had  the  same  treatment  as  to  liquid  manure, 
flowered  this  year  in  great  perfection.  But  the  leaves,  this  year,  of  the  plant 
wluch  produced  the  monstrous  flower,  were  stated  to  be  of  a more  yellow  cohuT 
than  those  of  the  two  adjoining  plants ; which  was  not  the  case  the  preceding 
year.  The  sulphate  of  iron  was  broke  into  small  pieces,  and  the  ounce  and 
half  mixed  in  a water-pot  containing  about  three  gallons ; it  appeared  possible 
that  the  plant  with  monstrous  flowers  might  have  received  tlie  last  portion, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water-pot,  more  highly  charged  with  the  solution 
of  iron. 

This  proved  to  be  an  instance  of  one  of  those  monstrous  formations  some- 
times found  in  plants,  when  the  parts  of  the  flower  resume  more  or  less  the 
state  of  leaves,  and  which  thus  explain  the  laws  upon  which  flowers  are  con- 
structed. It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  botanists,  that  a flower  is  a bud 
the  scales  or  rudimentary  leaves  of  which  are  arranged  in  circles  within  each 
other,  and  changed  in  form,  colour,  and  even  structure  according  to  the  offices 
they  have  to  perform  in  their  altered  condition.  For  this  reason,  however 
different  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  stamens,  or  the  carpels,  of  a flower  may  be 
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from  leaves,  they  are  each  or  all  liable  to  revert  to  the  form  of  oitBnary  leaves, 
if  any  accidents  circumstance  occurs  to  interfere  with  their  dcvclopement 
as  floral  organs.  In  such  instances  the  centre  of  the  flower  will  often  extend 
itself  into  a branch  clothed  with  leaves,  just  as  a leaf-bud  does,  and  the  parts 
whose  destination  has  been  altered  from  that  of  floral  organs  to  leaves  will, 
like  ordinary  leaves,  produce  other  buds  in  their  axils. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams’s  plant  the  5 sepals  were  unchanged,  the  5 petals 
were  converted  into  dull  greenish  purple,  serrated,  simple  leaves,  the  10  stamens 
remained  unaltered,  and  the  centre,  which  had  been  mtendcd  for  a pistil  com- 
posed of  5 carpels,  was  lengthened  into  a short 
branch  bearing  a circle  of  5 ovate,  dull  brownish 
red,  toothleted,  hairy,  glandular  leaves. 

The'annexed  cut,  (JSg.  37.)  represents  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  these  flowers  when  magnifled. 

(a,  the  sepals ; h,  the  altered  petals ; c,  the  sta- 
mens ; d,  the  lengthened  centre,  surmounted  by 
the  5 carpels  changed  to  leaves.) 

In  a subsequent  communication,  Mr.  Williams 
stated  that,  upon  reexamining  the  plant  from 
which  the  flower  just  described  had  been  taken,  he 
found  an  instance  where  a kind  of  pentapetaloid 
flower  took  the  situation  which  the  fruit  would 
have  found,  had  the  structure  been  of  the  usual 
kind.  In  the  centre  of  this  flower  a head  had 
formed,  and  shot  out,  with  a second  similarly 
shaped  green  flower  having  yet  another  shoot  from 
its  centre,  and  above  this  a second  flower,  exactly 
resembling  the  first,  having  five  stamens  and  anthers,  with  an  appearance,  of 
pollen  contained  in  them. 

It  happened  upon  this  occasion,  that  these  singular  facts  were  illustrated  by 
the  exhibition  of  a specimen  of  common  white  clover  (TVilblium  repens),  in 
which  all  the  parts  of  all  the  flowers  were  converted  into  green  trifoliate  leaves. 
The  cases  of  pears,  and  apples,  in  which  one  fruit  grows  out  of  another,  were 


mentioned  as  other  analogous  instances,  and  reference  was  made  to  a very 
extraordinary  malformation  in  the  potato  {Jigt-  38,  39.),  specimens  of  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  Society  by  the  late  president. 
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In  this  potato,  while  many  of  the  flowers  were  perfect,  and  prodnccd  fhiit 
without  any  thing  remarkable  being  observed  in  them,  others  formed  ivbm 
between  the  fruit  and  the  calyx,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts,  where 
fg.  38.  represents  a cluster  ol*  fruit  and  tubers  as  they  appeared  when  grow- 
ing, and  fig.  39.  a sin^e  flower,  sqiarated  from  the  renuunder,  with  the  ^ripe 
fruit  in  the  middle,  a single  tuber  on  one  side,  and  on  the  othw  side  a tuber 
itself  sprouting  into  other  tubers. 


In  this  instance  there  was  no  alteration  of  position,  or  transformation  of 
parts  into  leaves ; but  the  floral  organs,  and  especially  the  sepals,  evinced  the 
power,  inherent  in  them  as  leaves,  of  producing  in  their  axils  buds  which  grew 
into  branches  in  the  form  of  tubers. 

From  the  Society’s  garden,  among  many  kinds  of  flowers  and  fruit,  a speci- 
men of  Philad^iphus  Gordoniontu,  a new  and  handsome  hardy  shrub,  sent 
from  North-West  America  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Cock,  jun.,  for 
his  very  fine  specimens  of  Pelargonium. 

Au^t  7.  1838. — Ordinaty  Meeting.  The  chairman  announced  that  the 
presi&nt.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  had  the  honour  of  as 
audience  with  Her  Majesty,  who  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  inscribe  her 
name  in  the  obligation  book  as  Patron  of  the  Society. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sellers  was  read  “upon  the  cultivation  of  Com- 
bretum  purpureuro.” 

The  author  of  this  communication  stated  that,  in  the  year  1834,  there 
existed,  at  Mostyn  Hall,  near  Holywell,  a plant  of  this  species,  which  occupied 
308  superficial  feet  of  the  trellis  on  the  back  wall  of  a hot-house.  Its  shoots 
were  trained  upon  wires  at  the  distance  of  from  7 to  8 inches,  and  produced  in 
one  season  557  panicles  of  crimson  flowers,  all  expanded  at  the  same  time, 
namely,  i%  the  month  of  July ; from  which  period  it  continued  to  flower  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  although  not  so  abundantly  as  at  first. 

The  author  ascribed  the  healthy  vigorous  state  of  this  specimen  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  grown.  It  was  described  as  occupying  with  its  roots  a chamber 
about  3 ft.  deep,  and  18  in.  square,  formed  in  the  corner  of  a pine-pit,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a 4-inch  wall,  pigeon-holed  at  the  bottom  ; within 
the  chamber,  as  high  as  the  last  of  the  pigeon-holes,  stones  and  brickbats  were 
deposited,  so  as  to  insure  a perfect  drainage.  The  soil  consisted  of  strong 
loam,  mixed  with  ^ of  rotten  dung,  and  of  river  sand,  and  left  in  a heap 
some  time  previous  to  using.  Great  importance  was  assigned  to  the  drainage. 

The  trellis  upon  which  the  plant  was  trained  had  been  gradually  covert, 
by  successively  stopping  the  l^iding  shoots,  so  that  the  result  was  a uniform 
distribution  of  branches.  In  the  first  instance  a leading  shoot  was  conducted 
up  the  trellis,  over  the  walk  which  separated  the  bark-bed  from  the  back  wall 
of  the  house,  at  such  a height  as  to  leave  room  to  pass  under  it.  It  was  first 
stopped  at  the  third  wire  on  the  back  wall ; of  the  vigorous  side  shoots  subse- 
quently produced,  three  were  selected  to  cover  the  first  three  wires,  and  the 
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remainder  were  pinched  ofiF  close  to  the  stem.  The  next  year  the  leader  was 
again  stopped,  and  three  more  lateral  branches  laid  in;  and  so  on  till  all  the  wires 
were  filled.  As  the  branches  upon  the  wires  became  strong  they  produced 
shoots  of  various  lengths ; of  these  the  stronger  ones  were  cut  back  to  a single 
eye,  but  such  as  were  from  2 to  6 inches  in  length  were  preserved  ; and  this 
operation  was  repeated  every  spring. 

The  author  added  that,  in  cultivating  this  plant,  it  is  important  not  to  disturb 
the  roots,  which  find  their  way  through  the  pigeon-holed  sides  of  the  chamber 
into  the  tan-pit,  until  they  become  as  thick  as  a quill.  When  the  tan  is 
renewed  in  the  autumn,  such  roots  may  be  selected  and  coiled  into  small  GO 
pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  following  spring, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  firmly  established  themselves.  At  that  season 
they  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant,  3 or  4 inches  in  length  being  left 
above  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  grafted  m the  usual  way ; by  which  means  this 
species  may  be  rapidly  multiplied.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  performing  the 
operation,  to  leave  on  the  scion  a heel  about  4 inches  long,  which  may  be  in- 
serted in  a phial  of  water  tied  to  the  side  of  the  pot.  The  graft  should  also 
be  surrounded  with  clay,  and  placed  under  a bcll-^lass  in  a moderate  heat.  If 
the  phial  is  regularly  supplied  with  water  as  the  scion  consumes  it,  an  adhesion 
will  quickly  take  place  with  the  root  which  forms  the  stock,  and  a young  plant 
will  be  acquired. 

The  author  added  that  the  house  in  which  this  specimen  of  Combretum 
purpureum  had  been  tnuned  was  left  uncovered  from  November,  1830,  to 
February,  1834,  during  which  time  the  thermometer  fell  to  26^  Fahr.  The 
consequence  of  such  exposure  to  cold  was  the  loss  of  leaves,  but  no  further 
injury  resulted ; whence  he  concluded  that  the  species  need  not  be  treated  as 
a stove  plant,  but  will  suit  a green-house,  provided  the  wood  is  well  ripened  in 
the  autumn. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited.  From  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  a 
large  collection  of  plants,  among  which  were  specimens  of  Stanhdpeo  oculata, 
bearing  twenty-four  flowers ; beautiful  plants  of  £rica  viridiflora,  and  other 
heaths ; Cuphea  Melvilla,  with  23  heads  of  scarlet  and  green  flowers ; some 
very  fine  plants  of  Crfissula  coccinca ; and  the  rare  5taticc  sinuuta  in  great 
perfection.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  of  Paddin^on,  a collection  of  carnations 
and  picotees.  From  William  Newbery,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  a cucumber.  From 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.  II.  S.,  a variety  of  Stanhupea  insignia,  with 
flowers  rather  larger  than  usual;  also  the  spike  of  a new  epiphyte  from 
Oaxaca,  called  by  its  possessor  Mormodes  pardina.  The  latter  specimen 
consist^  of  17  beautiful  yellow  and  brown  flowers,  which  emitted  a per- 
fume resembling  a mixture  of  pine-apple  and  heliotrope.  From  the  lion, 
and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  F.  H.  S.,  a specimen  of  Cymbidium  crassifdlium. 
Unfortimately  this  plant  had  been  much  injured  by  its  journey ; it,  however, 
proved  to  be  new  to  our  gardens.  Mr.  Herbert  stated  that  he  had  received 
it  a few  years  since  from  Calcutta ; that  its  spike  was  pendulous,  and  3 ft.  8 in. 
long,  with  20  large  flowers,  of  which  17  were  perfect;  they  appeared  to  have 
been  of  a brownish  red,  on  a straw-coloured  ground.  From  Mr.  John  Halli- 
day,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Sondes,  F.H.8.,  a fine  plant  of  Manettia  cordifdlia, 
trained  to  a trellis  surrounding  the  pot  in  which  it  grew.  [On  applying  to 
Mr.  Halliday  for  a deacription  of  this  pot,  he,  with  the  permission  of  his  em- 
ployer, kindly  sent  us  one,  from  which  we  have  had  made  the  engravings,  figs. 
40,41,42.  2%.  40.  is  a general  view  of  the  pot  with  the  wire  ftaming 
attached ; the  small  horizontal  copper  wires  which  serve  to  attach  the  stouter 
iron  perpendicular  wires,  being  only  shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure.  Fig. 
41.  is  a view  or  plan  of  the  upper  surface  or  rim  of  the  pot,  showing  the  eight 
holes  through  which  the  wires  are  passed.  Fig.  42.  b shows  a section  of  one  of 
these  rim-holes  ; c,  a section  of  a rim  projected  from  the  side  of  the  pot,  into 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  iron  wires  are  inserted  ; d shows  the  wire  inserted 
through  the  two  rims,  and  turned  up  a little  after  it  passes  through  the  lower 
one.  The  height  of  the  pot  is  8 in. ; its  width  at  top  9 in. ; the  height  of  the 
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wire  from  above  the  pot  is  2 ft. 

Gin.;  and  its  width  in  the  widest 
part,  1 ft.  The  whole  has  a very 
neat  appearance,  and  when  covered 
with  a plant  forms  a handsome 
object.]  From  Messrs.  Chandler 
and  Sons,  a specimen  of  Cam- 
panula fragilis,  the  hairy  variety,  hanging  over  the  sides  of  a flower-pot, 
and  hearing  upwards  of  a hundred  of  its  delicate  sky-blue  blossoms.  This 
plant  was  accompanied  by  a fine  specimen  of  Tccoma  yasminbides,  a most 
beautiful  green-house  climbing  plant,  together  with  a collection  of  dahlias  and 
picotees.  From  Mr.  Robert  Errington,  gardener  to  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas 
Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.H.S.,  a dish  of  very  fine  Murray  nectarines. 
From  Dr.  Charles  Morren,  professor  of  botany  at  Liege,  a specimen  of  the 
fruit  of  the  true  VanU/a,  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  hot-houses  belonging  to 
the  botanic  garden  of  that  town.  The  pod  was  in  all  respects  as  perfectly 
grown,  and  as  highly  flavoured,  as  the  best  samples  imported  from  America.  It 
appeared  that  Professor  Morren  had  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
causing  the  Vanilla  to  bear  fruit,  by  experiments  made  upon  the  fertilisation  of 
Orchidacem  in  general.  There  are  two  opinions  upon  this  subject : by  some 
it  is  supposed  that  the  contact  of  pollen  with  the  stigma  is  not  necessary  in 
these  plants,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  pollen  is  communicated  to  the  latter 
during  the  time  that  the  pollen  masses  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  anther,  this  is 
more  particularly  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Francis  Bauer ; other 
botanists  believe  that  actual  contact  between  the  pollen  and  stigma  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  fertilisation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Orchidacete 
cultivated  in  hot-houses,  like  the  Vanilla,  rarely  bear  their  fruit,  but  that  the 
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flowers  drop  oflf  shortly  after  expansion.  Professor  Morren,  ‘having  seen 
at  Paris  that  M.  Adoljihe  Brongniart  had  succeeded  by  artificial  fertilisation  in 
causing  Br&ssia  maculata  to  bear  fruit,  undertook  some  similar  experiments  at 
Liege,  in  the  course  of  which  he  obtained  capsules  from  Bonatca  spcciosa, 
Brassia  maculata,  CEcedclades  maculata,  Epidendrum  cochleatum,  (^yinbfdium 
sindnse,  four  species  of  Calanthe,  &c.  This  led  him  to  observe  the  eft'ect  of 
applying  its  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  Vanilla ; and  the  result  was  the  perfect  nia- 
turation^of  a fruit,  which  filled  the  air  of  the  hot-house  with  its  fragrance,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning,  and  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  day.  As  the  vanilla 
plant  flowers  in  great  abundance  at  Liege,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
circumstance  to  convert  it  to  commercial  purposes,  and  it  appears  that  the 
abundance  of  excellent  fruit,  which  it  may  be  made  to  produce,  renders  it  of 
some  importance  in  this  respect  in  a country  where  vanilla  is  in  much  use. 
The  first  crop  obtained  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  from  a single 
plant,  consisted  of  54  ripe  pods,  and  the  second  crop  shows  signs  of  amounting 
to  more  than  100.  Professor  Morren  states  that  the  Vanilla  thus  successfully 
cultivated  by  him  is  V.  planifiilia,  and  not  the  V.  aromatica  of  the  llortus 
Kewensis.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Naylor  of  Brixton,  flowers  of  picotees,  carna- 
tions, and  heartsease.  From  the  Society’s  garden,  a collection  of  various 
plants  in  flower,  among  which  the  Calandrinin  discolor  was  jiarticularly  con- 
spicuous. This  species  is  hardy  during  the  summer,  when  it  becomes  an  object 
of  great  beauty  m the  flower-garden.  It  resembles  C.  grandiflora,  but  its 
flowers  are  four  times  as  large,  and  they  have  the  valuable  property  of  not  closing 
when  the  sun  is  absent;  on  the  contrary,  they  remain  fully  expanded  even  in 
the  most  cloudy  weather.  There  was  also  a fruit  of  the  Trinidad  Pitch  Lake 
Pine,  weighing  5 lb.  12  oz.  It  is  known  to  pine-growers  that  this  variety  has 
the  reputation  of  acquiring  as  much  as  26  lb.  weight  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
but  there  is  an  opinion  that  its  quality  is  not  good.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
the  specimen  now  exhibited  that  its  flavour  is  much  above,  rather  than  below, 
the  average  of  pine-apples,  and  that  it  is  a very  valuable  variety. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded : — The  silver  Knightian  to  James 
Bateman,  Esq.,  for  Mormddes  pardina;  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  for  her  heaths. 
The  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Chandlers  for  Campanula  fnigilis  ; to  Mr. 
Thomas  Naylor  for  picotees;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  for  carnations;  to  Mr. 
Errington  for  his  nectarines;  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  for  Crilssula  cocclnea. 


Aut.  IX.  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Since  Christmas  the  weather  has  been  generally  open,  and  genial  to  the 

E reductions  usually  supplied  to  the  market  during  the  season.  Most  articles 
ave  been  furnished  regularly  and  in  good  condition.  The  prices  for  all  green 
vegetables  have  been  fairly  remunerating.  Onions  and  potatoes  alone  have 
been  cheap.  Asparagus  and  sea-kaie  (forced)  have  become  articles  of  such 

feneral  demand,  that  from  November  to  May  it  is  found  in  good  supply. 

Tench  beans  have  also  been  furnished  freely.  Strawberries  are  just  begin- 
ning to  appear,  but  as  yet  in  very  small  quantities.  Grapes  to-day  (March  22.), 
for  the  first  time,  have  been  exhibited ; the  price,  of  course,  quite  arbitrary.  We 
have  had,  since  Christmas,  several  parcels  of  green  peas  imported  from  Lisbon 
and  Gibraltar  by  steam ; but  few  of  them  have  come  to  hand  in  good  condition, 
consequently  they  have  not  realised  very  high  prices : how  far  the  taste  or 
desire  for  them,  at  this  early  season,  may  induce  further  efforts  to  introduce 
them  in  better  eondition,  remains  to  be  proved ; ns  yet  they  have  afforded  but 
little  encouragement  to  those  who  have  attempted  it.  The  openness  of  the 
season,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  moisture  throughout  the  winter,  afford 
good  prospect,  if  not  of  an  early  natural  supply,  of  a general  and  rather 
abundant  spring. 
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The  CViWfl^  Tribe. 
Cabbage,  per  dozen : 

Red 

Plants,  or  ColeworU 
Savoyti,  |>er  dozen  • 

Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  slerej 
German  Greens,  or  Kale,  |»ci' 
dozen 

Brocroli,  per  bunch  : 

White 

Purple 

htguiixei. 

Peas,  Lisbon,  per  half  sieve 
Kidneybeans,  forced,  per 
hundred  .* 

Tybert  and  Boote. 
r per  ton 

Potatoes  ■<  per  cwt.  . 

C per  bushel 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per  . 

half  sieve  - - i 

Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Parsno|>8,  per  dozen 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Skirret,  |K?r  bunch 
Scorionera,  per  bundle 
^Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Radishes,  Red,  per  dozen 
hands  (24  to  ^ each)  • 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 

t.  u J per  sieve 

Spinach  j half  sieve 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve  » - 

Tlte  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions : 

Old,  per  bushel 
For  ])ickling,  per  half  sieve 
When  green  (Ciboules), 
l>cr  bunch 

Ixeks,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Ctarlic,  per  pound 
Shallots,  per  pound  • 
Asparaginous  PlaniSt 
Saladst  ^e. 

Asnaragus,  per  hundred : 
I^rgc 
Middling 
Small 

Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos  - 
Cabl>agc  - 


From 
X s.  d., 


X s.  d. 


0 0 9 


0 1 
0 1 


0 10  0 
0 16 


3 10  0 
0 3 6 
0 I 6 
0 2 0 
0 1 9 


0 1 
0 0 


0 1 0 


0 1 6 
0 0 0 
0 I 0 


0 0 5 
0 0 9 
0 0 8 
0 0 10 


0 4 0 
0 2 0 


0 12  0 
0 2 6 


5 0 0 
0 5 6 
0 3 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 3 
6 


0 0 

0 

0 


1 3 

2 0 


0 0 


0 13, 


0 2 0 
0 0 0 
0 2 0 


0 0 0, 

0 3 0 


0 1 
0 0 


0 6 , 

1 0 

0 10 
1 0 


0 10  0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 2 0 


0 0 
0 0 


Endive,  per  score  *- 

Celery,  |>er  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet  - 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 
bunches 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
I Tarragon,  dried,  per  doi.  bun. 

Fennel,  |>cr  dozen  bunches 
. lliymc,  per  dozen  bunches 
I Sage,  per  bunch 
Mint,  dried,  per  dozen  bun. 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  doien 
bunches 

Marjoram,  dried,  per  doien 
bunches 

Savory,  dried,  per  dos.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  dozen  bun. 
Rosemarv,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunencs 

Lavender,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches  - 

Stalks  and  Fruits  for  Tarts^ 
Pickling^  kc. 

Rhubarb  stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fucs, 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle 
Morels,  per  pound  * 

'rrufRes,  per  pound : 

English, 

Foreign 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 
Nonpareils 
Baking 
American 

Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve 
Beurre  dc  Uanz  - 
Easter  Beurre  - « 

Almonds,  per  peck  . 
Cranberries,  per  gallon 
Strawberries,  forced,  per  oz. 
Chestnuts,  French,  per  peck 
Pinc.apples,  per  pound 
HuUhouse  Gra|)cs,  per  pound 
Cucumbers,  frame,  per  brace 

: 

Bitter  Oranges,  per  hundred 
: 

Nuts,  per  bushel : 
i|  Brazil  - . 

I Barcelona 
il  S|>anish 


From  I To 
X a.  d.|X  a d. 
0 2 0 


0 1 0 
0 0 2 


0 5 0 
0 2 0 
0 0 t 


0 0 8 0 0 0 


0 10 

0 10 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 
0 10 


0 1 0 


0 2 6 
0 14  0 


0 12  0 
0 16  0 


1 10  0 

0 4 0 

1 10  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

[080 
1 10  0 
I 0 6 
0 

3 
7 
0 

4 


I 0 12  0 
j 1 4 0 
> 0 16  0 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 S 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 1 3 


0 4 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 
0 6 0 
0 0 0 


Olfi  0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


Art.  X.  Obituary. 

Died,  March  5.,  after  a short  but  painful  illness,  Mr.  .John  llunneman,  of 
Queen  Street,  Soho  Square,  London,  in  his  79th  year.  Mr.  Hunneman  was, 
for  more  than  half  a century,  the  medium  of  communication  between  British 
and  Continental  liotanists ; and  in  that  capacity  he  was  tlie  means  of  intro- 
ducing many  new  plants  to  England  from  the  Continent ; and  still  more  to  the 
Continent  from  ids  connections  in  England,  and  his  correspondence  with  col- 
lectors in  North  and  South  America.  Mr.  Hunneman  was  held  in  high  respect 
by  the  botanists  and  collectors  of  all  countries,  for  Ins  probity,  his  assiduity  in 
business,  liis  oliliging  disposition,  and  Ins  very  moderate  charges.  It  will 
difficult  to  fill  up  tile  lilank  wliicli  he  has  left  in  his  particular  department, 
papaveraceous  plant  resembling  Eschsclioltzia  was  named  after  Mr.  HunoemaHi 
some  years  ago,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Sweet.  ^ 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  Gardens,  and  the  Slate  of  Gardening,  in 
the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  By  J.  B.  W. 

(^Continued from  Vol.  XIII.  p.  203.) 

Seven  or  eiglit  miles  to  the  south  of  Catterick  is  a pretty  little 
market  town,  called  Bedale,  in  which  there  are  two  gardens 
worthy  of  notice,  one  belonging  to  Miss  Peirse,  and  the  other  to 
the  Rev.  John  Monson.  Roth  are  situated  close  to  the  town, 
Miss  Peirse’s  pleasure-ground  being  only  separated  from  the 
main  street  by  a wall.  This  proximity  to  a large  and  noisy  town 
would  be  extremely  disagreeable ; here,  however,  the  streets  are 
so  still  and  quiet,  that,  except  some  extraordinary  commotion  is 
caused  by  the  occurrence  of  a fair  or  market-day,  a simple  brick 
wall  insures  almost  as  much  privacy  as  an  intervening  space  of 
several  miles  between  the  town  and  the  grounds  would  do. 
There  is  not  a regular  flower-garden  here,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  particularly  calling  for  remark  in  the  grounds;  but  the 
kitchen-garden  is  one  of  the  best  that  I have  seen  in  Yorkshire. 
It  is  of  the  usual  Ibrm,  a parallelogram ; well  sheltered  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  and  on  the  west  there  is  a thriving  young 
orchard.  The  soil  is  excellent,  as  is  proved  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetables  it  produces,  and  by  the  magnitude  and  fruit- 
fulness of  the  trees. 

One  west  wall  is  covered  with  remarkably  fine  fan-trained 
pear  trees,  chiefly  of  the  old  varieties,  which  generally  bear  pro- 
fusely: among  them  is  a Gansell’s  bergamot,  extending  upwards 
ol  60  ft.  in  breadth,  by  12  ft.  in  height.  Two  standard  trees  of 
the  Aston  Town  bear  and  mature  their  fruit  well : in  1835  their 
produce  was  estimated  at  thirty  bushels.  This  valuable  variety 
ought  to  be  in  every  garden ; when  in  perfection  its  flavour  is 
delicious  ; and  it  is  so  hardy  as  to  thrive  well  as  a standard  tree 
in  this  northern  climate.  A pear  called  the  “rose-water,” 
which  I never  saw  elsewhere,  is  grown  here.  It  is  a middle- 
sized  obovate  fruit,  with  buttery  flesh,  and  a flavour  resembling 
that  of  the  swan’s  egg ; it  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
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ami  will  not  keep  longer  than  a few  clays,  decaying  at  the  core 
when  the  exterior  seems  sound. 

One  great  fault  in  the  arrangement  of  this  garden  is,  that  the 
melon-ground  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-garclei^ 
separated,  however,  by  hedges  from  the  body  of  the  ground. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  are  principally  grown  in  pits  originally 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple.  One  of  these  pits  lias 
lately  been  transformed  into  a peach-house,  by  planting  the  trees 
on  the  outside,  and  introducing  their  stems  through  the  front 
wall ; and,  as  the  trees  are  trained  upon  a wire  trellis  close 
beneath  the  glass,  first-rate  fruit  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
Tile  hot-houses  consist  of  three  vineries,  in  which  I have  some- 
times seen  very  superior  grapes. 

The  gardener,  Mr.  Hewson,  is  an  ardent  florist,  cultivating 
with  considerable  success  most  of  the  fashionable  flowers  of  the 
day. 

At  Mr.  Monson’s  the  flower-garden  is  the  only  department 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a gently  sloping  lawn,  thickly  studded 
with  flower-beds  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  in  which  such  plants 
ns  dahlias,  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  &c.,  make  a fine  display  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Iron  framework,  not  of  the  most  tasteful 
designs,  is  placed  here  and  there  upon  the  lawn,  for  the  support 
of  twining  plants.  Several  large  bushes  of  Buddlea  globdsa 
formerly  stood  upon  the  turf,  and,  when  covered  with  their 
golden  balls  of  honeycomb-like  blossoms,  they  were  beautiful 
objects ; the  last  winter,  however,  destroyed  them,  or  at  least 
they  were  killed  to  the  grotind.  The  only  glass  structure  at  this 
place  is  a small  but  pretty  green-house,  standing  against  the  end 
of  the  dwelling-house,  and  communicating  with  the  rooms.  It 
contains  only  common  plants;  and  I notice  it  merely  for  the 
sake  of  recommending,  as  an  admirable  trellis  plant,  the  Helio- 
trbpitim  peruvianum,  which,  trainetl  to  a trellis  at  the  back  of 
this  house,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  fills  the  whole  place  with  its 
delicious  fragrance. 

Newton  le  Willows  is  a retired  village,  within  a short  distance 
of  Bedale,  at  which  a gentleman  named  Forster,  or  Foster,  has 
built  a neat  mansion,  and  formed  a miniature  garden,  on  a piece 
of  ground  which  previously  was  a boggy  waste,  close  to  the 
public  road.  Apparently',  the  house  and  its  appendages,  with 
the  kitchen  and  flower-gardens,  do  not  occupy  much  more  than 
an  acre  of  ground  ; and  yet,  in  this  circumscribed  space,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  display  both  the  geometric  and  the  modern 
styles  of  gardening,  including,  likewise,  an  American  ground, 
shrubbery,  rockwork,  fountain,  mo.sshotise,  and  other  garden 
ornaments.  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in  the  disposition  of  the 
various  parts;  but,  viewed  as  a whole,  the  effect  is  puerile, 
owing,  evidently,  to  too  much  having  been  attempted.  Little 
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fault,  however,  can  be  found  with  the  practical  maungement  of 
the  plant  department,  which,  in  the  summer  season,  is  gay  with 
choice  and  showy  flowers. 

All  the  beds  that  are  upon  the  turf  have  movable  edgings  of 
strong  iron  wire,  that,  so  far  as  I can  discover,  answer  no  earthly 
purpose  except  to  make  work,  as  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
put  down  again  every  time  the  grass  is  mown.  1 have  often  seen 
similar  contrivances  at  other  places,  and  as  often  have  asked 
myself.  Why  are  they  there?  always,  however,  without  stumbling 
upon  a satisfactory  reason.  Luxuriant  trailing  plants,  such  as 
petunias  and  the  strong-growing  species  of  Verbena,  which  gene- 
rally overrun  the  limits  of  their  beds,  and  therefore  require  re- 
striction, may  with  some  justice  be  put  in  irons ; but,  for  beds  of 
miscellaneous  plants  standing  upon  a law  n,  the  turf  is  a sufficient, 
and  the  most  appropriate,  edging.  A Lilliputian  green-house  is 
attached  to  the  mansion  : it  is  prettily  designed,  and  very  ex- 
pensively executed  ; in  fact,  the  money  that  must  have  been  laid 
out  upon  this  diminutive  demesne  would  have  been  amply  suf- 
ficient, under  a judicious  system  of  expenditure,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a garden  twice  the  size,  and  of  much  greater  real  beauty. 

I observed  here  Myatt’s  pine  strawberry,  growing  and  bearing 
better  than  I ever  saw  it  before : the  plants  stood  in  a warm 
dry  situation,  and  the  fruit  was  abundant  and  exquisitely 
flavoured. 

Thorp  Peno'xio,  a mansion  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Bedale,  is 
the  property  of  Mark  Milbank,  Esq.  The  house  is  a large, 
handsome,  stone  building,  with  three  fronts,  of  which  that  to  the 
south  is  the  principal.  Although  the  country  hereabouts  is  not 
rich,  the  house  is  rather  pleasantly  situated  in  a park-like 
meadow,  and  near  a pretty  sheet  of  water.  The  Hamilton  hills 
arc  seen  to  the  east,  over  a wide  tract  of  level  countrj',  and  on 
the  south,  not  far  from  the  house,  is  the  ruin  of  isnape  Castle. 
The  west  end  of  the  mansion  contains  an  elegant  saloon,  from 
which  a bow-window  opens  upon  a wide  gravel  walk,  leading 
across  the  flower-garden  to  the  pond  : each  side  of  this  walk  is 
ornamented  with  a row  of  stone  vases,  mounted  on  dispropor- 
tionately large  pedestals.  The  flower-garden  is  capable  of  great 
improvement ; indeed,  in  its  present  state,  it  scarcely  deserves 
that  name,  as  there  are  very  few  plants  in  it,  and  those  not  of 
any  value.  The  kitchen-garden  is  only  third-rate ; it,  however, 
contains  several  roomy  hot-houses,  in  which  there  are  some  of 
the  finest  young  vines  I have  lately  seen.  Several  of  the  grapes 
sold  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Money  as  new  sorts  have  fruited 
here ; and,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fruit,  I 
am  thereby  enabled  to  give  an  opinion  of  their  merits.  I under- 
stand that  the  vines  were  procured  direct  from  Money,  tlierefore 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  true  to  his  names.  The 
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“ Muscat  Eshcollata”  appears  tcf  me  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  in  the  north  is  commonly 
called  the  white  Tokay.  Fruit  from  Money’s  vine  was  care- 
fully compared  with  the  white  muscat  growing  in  the  same 
house,  and  the  only  perceptible  difference  was,  a slightly  deeper 
shade  of  yellow  in  the  former,  which  most  likely  was  the  result 
of  accident,  and  not  a permanent  character;  for  the  fruit,  foliage, 
and  wood  of  both  vines  agreed  perfectly  in  every  other  respect. 
Or,  even  if  Money’s  muscat  is  a seedling  which,  from  its  hardier 
habit,  ripens  its  fruit  a few  days  earlier  than  the  white  muscat, 
still  the  difference  between  them  is  so  exceedingly  slight,  that  the 
former  cannot  with  justice  be  considered  and  sold  as  a distinct 
variety.  The  “Eshcollata  superba”  is  a large,  oval,  fleshy 
grape,  somewhat  resembling,  both  in  foliage  and  fruit,  a sort  I 
have  seen  under  the  name  of  black  raisin : possibly  it  may 
prove  identical  with  the  red  muscadel.  “ Money’s  West’s 
Saint  Peter’s  ” is  the  same  grape  as  the  one  sold  by  him  under 
the  name  of  “ Raisin  des  Carmes.”  Its  berries  are  large  and 
oval-shaped;  the  skin  is  thin,  of  a deep  dull  red  colour,  like  an 
imperfectly  coloured  Hamburg,  and  sometimes  slightly  mottled 
with  green.  I have  only  seen  this  grape  in  late  vineries,  where 
its  merits  could  not  be  fairly  developed ; yet  I can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  a valuable  sort  for  a warm  vinery,  in  which 
situation  its  colour  would  probably  be  a better  black.  The 
extreme  (for  a grape  of  its  size)  thinness  of  the  skin  sometimes 
causes  the  berries  to  burst,  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
moist.  “ Oldaker’s  West’s  St.  Peter’s”  grape,  although  it  has 
the  same  family  name,  bears  no  relationship  to  the  preceding 
sort,  but  is  distantly  allied  to  the  Black  Prince,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  bunches  being  shorter  and  much  more  shouldered, 
and  in  the  berries  being  rather  smaller  and  of  a more  dead 
black:  in  flavour,  too,  Oldaker’s  grape  is  sharper  than  the 
Black  Prince,  and  in  the  same  temperature  it  ripens  ten  days  or 
a fortnight  later. 

With  all  due.  deference  to  jour  superior  knowledge  in  such 
matters,  I take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  that  the  names  Money’s 
West’s  Saint  Peter’s,  and  Oldaker’s  West’s  Saint  Peter’s,  as 
applied  by  you  in  a former  volume  of  this  Magazine  to  those 
two  varieties  of  grape,  are  highly  absurd.  If  Money’s  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  grape  is  correct,  it  ought  to  have  been  called 
“ West’s  seedling,”  even  although  its  presumed  originator.  West, 
had  named  it  “ Saint  Peter’s,”  because  undoubtedly  this  last  name 
had  been  previously  applied  to  another  grape.  The  fact  of  this 
grape  being  known  by  a foreign  name  (raisin  des  Carmes)  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  an  English  seedling,  but  an  imported 
variety ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  raisin  des  Carmes  will 
eventually  be  found  to  be  its  true  name. 
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Art.  II.  Remarks  on  the  Charges  made  by  Landscape-Gardeners  and 
Garden  Architects.  By  the  Conductor. 

Having  lately,  with  very  great  reluctance,  consented  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  the  case  of  the  employer  of  a landscape-gardener  having  thought  the  bill 
given  in  by  the  latter  exorbitantly  high,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  sul>ject ; the  object  of  which  will  be,  to 
prevent  misunderstandings  of  this  kind  between  professional  men  and  their 
employers. 

In  general,  when  there  is  a disputed  point  between  a landscape-gardener  or 
garden  architect  and  his  employer,  respecting  the  bill  of  the  former,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  charges  made  for  his  plans,  drawings,  estimates,  or  reports.  If 
a principle  can  be  established  on  which  these  are  to  be  charged,  much  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  an  arbitration  will  be  got  over ; and  this  principle, 
once  made  known  and  disseminated,  will  be  a guide  to  landscape-gardeners  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  charge,  and  to  employers  as  to  what  they  may  expect 
to  have  to  pay,  when  they  employ  this  class  of  professional  men.  In  noticing 
this  subject  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  p.  479.,  we  stated  the  principle  to  be 
the  value  which  the  professional  man  set  on  his  time,  charging  at  the  same 
rate  for  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  plans,  &c.,  as  for  that  employerl  in 
going  over  the  ground.  The  charge  of  landscape-gardeners  varies  from  one 
guinea  to  five  guineas  a day,  for  the  time  employed  on  the  estate,  or  consumed 
in  going  to  the  place  to  be  laid  out,  or  in  returning  from  it  home.  To  this 
charge  per  day  is,  of  course,  added  all  reasonable  travelling  expenses,  whether 
by  coach  or  postchaise ; and  also  those  of  board  and  lodging  while  the  land- 
scape-gardener is  employed  on  the  grounds ; unless,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
he  lives  with  the  family.  Where  a landscaiie-gardener  charges  five  guineas 
a day,  and  takes  with  him  either  a draughtsmen  or  valet,  or  both,  he  is  entitled 
to  travel  in  a postchaise ; but  in  ordinary  cases,  and  where  the  charge  is  under 
five  guineas  a day,  the  usual  charge  for  travelling  is  by  coach.  If  a landscape- 
gardener  travels  in  his  own  carriage,  and  with  his  own  horses,  then  if  his  charge 
is  under  five  guineas  a day,  he  charges  for  travelling  expenses,  as  if  he  went  by 
coach  ; but  if  he  charges  for  his  time  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  a day,  or  up- 
wards, then  his  travelling  charges  are  made  as  if  he  went  by  post.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  time  charged  for  must  not  be  that  actually  taken  when  a 
man  travels  with  his  own  horses,  but  the  time  which  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  journey  by  the  mail,  or  by  a postchaise.  In  cases  where  a land- 
scape-gardener  is  on  a professional  tour,  or  where  he  travels  to  a distant  part 
of  the  country  at  the  request  of  two  or  three  parties  intending  to  employ  him, 
the  travelling  expenses  are  divided,  in  proportions  depending  on  distance  and 
other  circumstances ; the  understanding  being  that  no  more  shall  be  charged 
than  the  money  out  of  pocket  (or  that  would  be  out  of  pocket  by  coach  or  by 
post),  and  the  value  of  time  at  the  landscape-gardener’s  fixed  rate  of  charging 
per  day. 

The  value  of  the  landscape-gardener’s  time  being  determined  by  his  charge 
per  day,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  what  a professional  day  is.  Now,  as 
every  professional  man  must  be  considered  as  in  the  rank  of  a gentleman,  and, 
while  he  is  employed  in  the  grounds,  as  having  a place  at  the  table  of  his  em- 
ployer, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  his  day  will  consist  of  the  time  which 
elapses  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  If  the  professional  man  chooses  to 
walk  out  before  breakfast,  or  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  or  drawing  in  his 
room  in  the  evening,  he  may  do  so ; but  we  by  no  means  consider  that  he  is 
bound  to  employ  himself  at  these  periods  as  a part  of  his  day ; though,  if  his 
heart  is  in  the  proposed  improvements,  he  will  most  likely  do  so.  The  day, 
then,  of  a landscape-gardener  we  shall  suppose  to  commence  one  hour  after 
breakfast  is  finished,  and  continue  till  one  hour  before  dinner  is  commenced  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  from  eleven  till  five  o’clock,  say  six  hours,  or  between  six 
and  seven  hours. 
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While  we  fix  on  six  or  seven  hours,  as  the  day  of  a landscape-gardener,  we 
consider  it  proper  to  state  that  it  is  customary,  wlien  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment admits  it,  for  the  artist  to  employ  himself  in  the  evening  in  contriving 
his  plans ; hut  it  is  understood  also  that  he  is  entitled  to  do  this,  if  he  chooses, 
in  the  day  time.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  a landscape-gardener  is  called 
in  simply  for  the  purpose  of  staking  out  plantations,  walks,  or  roads,  and  that 
no  plan,  writing,  or  drawing,  is  at  all  necessary  ; and,  of  course,  there  can  be 
nothing  for  him  to  ilo  in  the  evening,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  occupy  that 
time  for  the  Imnefit  of  his  employer.  This  circumstance  of  itself  shows  the 
reasonableness  of  limiting  the  duties  of  the  landscape-gardener  to  the  time 
when  he  can  be  employed  out  of  doors  ; for,  otherwise,  if  he  were  merely 
called  in  to  mark  out  improvements  on  the  ground,  as  he  could  not  in  that 
case  be  employed  in  the  evening,  his  employer  might  allege  that  he  did  not 
give  a full  day. 

Having  determined  the  time  required  to  constitute  a landscape-gardener’s 
day,  the  next  point  is  to  estimate  the  portion  of  this  time,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  number  of  days,  which  he  employs,  or  is  entitled  to  employ,  on  plans, 
drawings,  reports,  or  estimates,  made  at  home.  It  is  customary  to  make  cer- 
tain jilans  or  drawings  for  effect ; that  is,  in  order  to  give  the  proprietor  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  which  the  improvement  will  have  when  completed  ; and 
certain  other  plans  or  drawings,  called  working-tlrawings,  to  serve  as  guides 
while  the  work  is  going  forward.  Now,  the  contrivance  of  these  drawings, 
and  sometimes  even  the  draw  ing  of  them,  retpiires  to  be  done  by  thelandsca[>c- 
gardener  himself;  but  there  arc  certain  other  parts  which  may  be  copied,  or 
even  completed,  when  once  properly  begun,  by  a clerk,  or  assistant  draughts- 
man ; while  reports,  estimates,  &c.,  after  being  drawn  up  and  corrected  by  the 
professional  man,  may  be  copied  by  clerks.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  two 
elements  enter  into  the  charge  which  a landscape-gardener  may  make  for  plans, 
estimates,  &c. ; viz.,  one  for  the  time  of  the  master,  and  another  for  that  of  his 
draughtsman  or  clerk.  Whatever  may  be  the  charge  of  the  master,  the  time 
for  the  assistiint  draughtsman  anti  clerk  is  generally  charged  at  the  rate  of  a 
guinea  a day,  with  the  addition  of  all  expenses  while  he  is  from  home,  or  em- 
ployed out  of  the  office.  This,  of  course,  supposes  the  clerk  to  be  a competent 
draughtsman,  and  master  of  the  routine  of  business  of  a landscape-gardener’s 
office.  It  sometimes  happens,  for  example,  that  an  assistant  is  sent  down  into 
the  country  to  stake  out  a plan  on  the  ground,  or  to  make  a map  of  some 
particular  .spot,  and  give  a description  of  it  to  the  landscape-gardener  ; and  in 
such  cases  the  charges  are  made  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  fundamental  principle  for  charging  for  a landscape-gardener’s  plans, 
therefore,  is,  the  value  at  which  he  estimates  his  time,  controlled  by  the 
subordinate  principle  of  the  value  of  the  time  occupied  on  the  plans  by  his 
assistant,  or  any  draughtsman  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  employ. 

Having  established  what  we  consider  to  be  the  sound  principle  for  charging 
for  plans,  reports,  ice.,  we  shall  next  state  some  deviations  from  this  principle 
which  occur  in  actual  practice. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  charge  of  landscape-gardeners,  forty  years  ago,  seldom 
exceeded  a guinea  a day,  except  for  such  artists  as  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  emi- 
nent landscape-painter,  who  charged  two  guineas  a day,  it  was  customary  to 
charge  double  the  price  per  day  for  the  time  employed  on  plans.  We  have 
never  heard  any  reason  assigned  for  this ; but  we  suppose  it  may  have  arisen 
from  an  idea  on  the  part  of  the  landscape-gardener,  or  planner,  us  he  is  there 
called,  that  the  act  of  drawing  a plan  indicated  a higher  degree  of  talent,  or 
was  a more  intellectual  occupation,  than  the  staking  out  of  improvements  on 
the  grounds.  Or,  perhaps,  the  greater  charge  made  for  the  plans  was  intended 
to  make  up  for  the  low  charge  by  the  day.  In  either  case,  we  think,  the  prin- 
ciple is  erroneous ; but,  if  the  employer  is  aware  of  it  beforehand,  of  course 
it  is  to  him  unobjectionable. 

Some  landscape-gardeners  have  no  charge  per  day ; but,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed, they  give  in  a plan  ; or,  if  they  have  been  merely  called  in  to  stake  out 
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improvements,  tliev  draw  up  a report,  for  which  they  make  a charge,  according 
to  the  supposed  ability  and  willingness  of  the  employer  to  pay.  However 
common  this  mode  of  charging  may  be,  both  among  professional  men  and 
tradesmen,  it  is  very  unjust  in  principle.  The  richest  man  should  not  lie 
charged  more  for  any  description  of  object  than  the  poorest. 

Some  landscape-gardeners  purposely  charge  a very  low  price  per  day,  in 
hopes  of  getting  employment,  and  of  making  it  up  by  a high  charge  for  plans, 
and  by  getting  a per-centage  from  the  nurserymen,  or  other  tradesmen,  who 
are  employed  to  execute  the  work.  This  is  also  a very  unfair  mode,  and,  like 
the  other,  frequently  leads  to  disputes.  No  professional  man  ought  to  receive 
any  per-centage  from  a tradesman,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  customary  for  nurserymen  to  give  plans 
for  laying  out  grounds,  building  garden  structures,  &c. ; and  as,  in  such  cases, 
they  generally  get  the  work  to  execute,  the  plans  are  not  charged  for.  In 
other  cases,  a regular  charge  is  made  by  the  nurseryman  for  his  time,  say  at 
the  rate  of  one,  two,  or  three  guineas  a day ; and  the  party  for  whom  the  plan 
is  made  is  at  liberty  to  have  it  executed  by  whom  he  chooses.  If  he  einploys 
the  nurseryman  who  made  the  plan  to  execute  the  whole,  the  charges  for  the 
plan,  time,  examining  the  grounds,  &c.,  are  deductcil  from  the  account  for 
executing  the  w'ork  ; and  if  he  is  only  employed  to  execute  a part  of  the  plan, 
then  only  a proportionate  part  of  the  expense  of  making  it  is  deducted. 

There  is  a branch  of  landscape-gardening  which  is,  to  that  profession,  what 
building  is  to  architecture,  and  is  called  new  ground  w ork ; and  the  under- 
taker of  it  is  called  a new  ground  workman.  This  department  is  chiefly  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  and  consists  in  carrying  plans  into  execution,  more  especially 
in  cases  where  there  is  much  ground  to  remove,  as  in  forming  pieces  of  water, 
new  kitchen-gardens,  &c.  The  persons  who  undertake  this  department 
frequently  make  plans,  and  charge  for  them  on  the  same  principle  as  nursery- 
men do,  deducting  the  whole  or  part  of  the  charge,  as  they  may  execute  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  work.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Brown  acted  both  as  land- 
scape-gardener and  new  ground  workman ; but  Mr.  Kepton  only  in  the  former 
capacity. 

Some  professional  men  have  a regular  charge  per  day  while  employed  on 
the  grounds  ; and,  after  having  acquired  on  the  spot  all  the  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  make  such  a plan  as  they  consider  necessary,  they  agree 
belbrchand  with  the  proprietor  to  make  this  plan  for  a certain  sum.  This  is 
a very  commemlable  mode,  as  tending  to  prevent  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  who  may  know  nothing  of  the  usual  charges  for  plans;  and,  con- 
sequently, when  that  charge  amounts  to  more  than  he  had  any  idea  of,  very 
disagreeable  consequences  to  both  parties  must  necessarily  ensue. 

Some  landscape-gardeners,  after  charging  for  their  plans,  &c.,  undertake  to 
sec  the  work  executed  under  the  direction  of  a foreman,  either  for  so  much 
for  the  entire  work,  for  so  much  a year  while  it  lasts,  or  for  their  usual  charge 
per  day  for  the  time  occupied  in  making  professional  visits,  while  the  work  is 
going  on,  corresponding  with  the  foreman,  examining  his  accounts,  &c.  Some, 
instead  of  charging  a certain  sum  per  day  for  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  work,  charge  a per-centage  in  the  manner  of  architects;  but  this  we  consider 
an  objectionable  mode,  since  the  remuneration  bears  no  necessary  relation  to 
the  talent  employed  ; and  as  to  the  idea  of  available  responsibility,  unless  the 
professional  man  finds  actual  securities,  men  of  property,  his  individual  security 
IS  of  no  practical  value.  Even  su-chitecis  are  now  very  seldom  remunerated 
by  a per-centage,  but  generally  by  a fixed  sum,  or  so  much  a year  while  their 
plans  are  being  executed. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  mode  of  charging  by  the  day,  that  it  puts  the 
professional  man  on  a footing  with  the  common  labourer ; and  those  landscape- 
gardeners  who  are  of  this  opinion,  when  consulted,  make  known  previously 
what  they  will  charge  fora  professional  visit  of  a certain  time,  including  what- 
ever sketches  they  may  make,  or  written  directions  which  they  may  prepare, 
during  that  time ; and  if  there  should  be  any  other  plans  required  winch  the 
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artist  can  do  at  home,  he  agrees  to  do  them  for  a certain  sum.  This  mode  of 
doing  business  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  late  eminent  Mr.  Repton,  though 
he  commenced,  we  believe,  by  charging  by  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas, 
with  travelling  expenses  in  a postchaisc,  taking  with  him  his  valet. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  most  eminent  arehitects,  such  as 
Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Wyatt,  &c.,  seldom  made  a professional  visit  in  the  country 
under  a hundred  guineas,  travelling  expenses  included  ; while  the  charges  of 
these  gentlemen  for  plans  frequently  amounted  to  several  hundred  pounds, 
and,  we  have  heard  it  said,  occasionally  to  upwards  of  a thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Wyatt’s  charge,  when  consulted  in  his  own  house,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
was  ten  guineas  an  hour.  Competition,  and  the  increased  value  of  money 
since  1814,  have,  however,  now  rendered  the  charges  of  architects  and  land- 
scape-gardeners much  more  moderate  than  formerly;  greatly,  as  we  think, 
advancement  of  the  arts  which  they  profess,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
at  large. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  an  extract  from  the  Suburban  Gardener, 
and  by  one  also  from  the  Archiicclural  Magazine,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
the  above  opinions  are  not  newly  taken  up  on  our  part,  but  that  we  have  held 
them  for  seven  years ; and  also  that  they  are  held  by  others  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

" As  we  have  strongly  recommended  professional  men  to  be  consulted 
previously  not  only  to  building  and  planting,  but  even  to  purchasing  a property 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a residence,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  charges  which  surveyors,  architects,  and  landscape-gardeners  make  for 
giving  their  advice.  An  opinion,  or  a visit,  may  be  obtained  at  from  one  to 
five  guineas,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  party  employed ; exclusive  of 
travelling  expenses,  if  the  artist  should  be  required  to  leave  his  home  to  look 
at  the  premises.  If,  after  seeing  the  grounds,  or  the  house,  or  both,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  a written  report,  the  charge  for  that  report  would  be  one, 
two,  or  three  fees  more  ; that  is,  at  the  utmost,  from  three  to  fifteen  guineas. 
If  plans  are  to  be  made,  the  charge  will  depend  on  their  nature  and  extent ; 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ditlcrence  in  the  price  charged  for  plans  is  as 
different  as  the  price  charged  for  single  visits  ; and  that  the  general  rule  by 
which  the  artist  charges  for  his  plans  or  his  reports  is,  the  time  which  he  is 
occiqiied  in  making  them.  Hence,  a plan  or  report,  from  an  artist  whose 
charge  is  five  guineas  a day,  would  cost  five  times  as  much  as  the  same  plan 
or  report  from  an  artist  who  chargeil  a guinea  a day.  It  was  formerly  the 
general  custom  for  architects,  and  it  is  stili  so  in  a considerable  degree,  instead 
of  charging  for  their  plans,  to  charge  a per-centage  on  the  amount  of  the  work 
done,  ns  a remuneration  both  for  the  plans  ami  for  superintending  their 
execution : but  this  may  truly  be  called  an  absurd  mode  of  remuneration, 
since  it  implies  no  available  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  and  it 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  skill  required  for  the  designs  and  working- 
drawings  of  the  most  elaborate  mansion  or  villa,  and  the  merest  accumulation 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  in  a manufactory  or  barracks;  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  overpays  the  architect  for  a palace  or  church,  it  docs  not  pay  him  adequately 
for  a cottage.  It  used  also  to  be  the  custom  formerly  for  the  architect  not 
only  to  receive  a per-centage  from  his  employer,  but  also  another  per-centage 
from  the  builder,  or  the  different  tradesmen  employed  in  executing  the  work 
from  his  plans  ; so  that,  instead  of  5 jier  cent,  the  nominal  remuneration 
usually  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  architect,  he  was  often  in  the  actual  receipt 
of  10  or  lo  per  cent.  These  extravagant  and  anomalous  charges  formed  one 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  building  companies, 
who  at  once  give  designs,  and  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  by  contract; 
not  only  without  charging  any  per-centage,  but  at  the  risk  of  loss  (which  is 
serious,  they  having  a real  capital  to  lose),  it'  they  slwuld  have  deceived  them- 
selves in  forming  their  estimates.  The  large  sums  paid  to  architects,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mode  of  remunerating  them  by  a commission  on  the  amount 
of  the  work,  form  one  of  the  grand  causes  which  have  led  to  the  retardation  of 
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architecture  in  Britain.  It  has  deterred  persons  from  employing  regular  archi- 
tects, and  either  prevented  them  from  building  and  improving  at  all,  or  com- 
pelled them  to  have  recourse  to  builders,  carpenters,  and  peMons  of  inferior 
taste  and  knowledge.  At  the  present  time,  when  this  kind  of  monopoly  has 
been  partly  broken  up,  and  architects,  in  many  instances,  charge  by  the  day, 
or  at  so  much  per  job,  twenty  are  employed  for  one  that  was  consulted  thirty 
years  ago,  and  a proportionate  number  of  handsome  buildings  have  been  erected 
all  over  the  country.  We  certainly  wouhl  not  employ  a builder  to  make  a 
design  for  anything  we  intended  to  erect,  however  eminent  he  might  be  as 
such  ; because  the  designs  from  such  a source,  being  generally  prepared  in  a 
routine  manner  in  the  builder’s  office,  are  frequently  monotonous,  and  of  little 
value  with  reference  to  the  taste  displayed.  We  would  employ  an  architect 
whom  we  believed  to  be  a man  of  genius ; pay  him  handsomely  for  his  designs ; 
and  have  them  carried  into  execution,  under  his  occasional  inspection,  by  a 
first-rate  builder.”  (Sud.  Gard.,  p.  480.) 

“ Some  architects  deceive  their  employers,  by  making  very  pretty  and 
attractive  drawings,  and  reporting  that  the  expense  of  carrying  these  into 
execution  will  be  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  what  it  actually  turns  out  to  be. 
In  this  way  they  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  employer  to  commence  building ; 
and,  when  the  accounts  are  sent  in,  the  employer  finds  himself  involved,  too 
frequently,  in  ruinous  expenses.  The  builder,  in  such  cases,  often  gets  into 
disgrace,  and  is  either  obliged  to  commence  an  action  to  obtain  his  rights 
(because  the  architect  has  the  knavery,  in  order  to  screen  his  ignorance,  to 
say  that  the  builder’s  bill  is  a most  exorbitant  one),  or  to  have  his  bill  cut 
down  so  low,  that  he  is  left  a loser  instead  of  a gainer,  after  labouring  hard  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months.  To  remedy  this  evil,  I would  advise  the  parties 
intending  to  build,  to  contract  with  the  architect  for  his  commission,  as  well 
as  with  the  builder  for  his  work.  This  might  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — If  the  architect  reports  that  the  building  will  amount  to  2000/.,  his 
commission  should  be  fixed  at  100/.  ; and,  if  the  work  exceed  five  per  cent 
beyond  his  report,  it  should  be  arranged  that  there  should  be  a deduction 
from  his  commission  of  five  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  the  amount  beyond  the 
original  estimate.  Thus,  if  the  original  estimate  were  2000/.,  and  the  actual 
cost  2500/.,  the  commission  of  the  architect,  instead  of  being  1 25/.,  as  it  would 
be  by  the  present  custom,  would  be  only  75/. ; whereas,  had  the  amount  been 
within  2100/.,  his  commission  would  have  been  100/.  By  thus  reducing  the 
architect’s  commission,  instead  of  increasing  it,  when  the  expense  exceeds  the 
estimate,  as  is  now  the  practice,  the  temptation  to  give  in  false  estimates  would 
be  diminished ; though  these  estimates  are  likely  to  be  often  made,  as  long  as 
the  inducement  is  so  strong  as  it  is  at  present. 

“ Another  very  paltry  trick,  common  among  some  architects,  is  their  custom 
of  exacting  from  the  builder  a commission  for  all  works  done  under  their  direc- 
tion ; and,  if  this  be  refused,  informing  the  builder  that  his  services  are  no 
longer  required.”  {Arch.  Mng.,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

When  a gentleman  has  a dispute  with  his  builder,  and  each  party  calls  in  a 
surveyor  to  settle  the  difference  between  them,  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
in  London,  at  least  a few  years  ago,  is  very  well  described  in  the  following 
passages : — 

“ The  first  thing  I shall  notice  is  that  disgraceful  mode  of  giving  evidence 
in  courts  of  Justice,  which  has  made  the  very  name  of  a surveyor  a laughing- 
stock for  the  legal  profession  ; hi.s  evidence  m a court  of  law  is  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light  as  that  of  a horse-jockey  in  a horse  cause;  and  can  we  be 
surprised  at  it,  when  similar  evidence  to  the  following  is  constantly  given  ? 

“ Plaintiff  A and  defendant  B are  at  issue  upon  an  account  tor  works 
executed.  The  witnesses  of  A state  that  the  work  is  done  in  a very  superior 
manner.  One  witness  swears  that  the  work  is  lairly  worth  1,54-1/. ; and  another 
witness,  to  support  him,  swears  the  fair  value  is  1,630/.  Then  come  the  de- 
fendant’s witnesses,  who  state  that  the  work  is  very  badly  executed,  and  done 
in  a very  improper  manner.  One  of  them  asserts  that  the  outside  value  of  the 
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plaintifTs  work  is  930/.,  and  another  surveyor  says  he  makes  the  value  935/. 
Now,  what  are  the  judge  and  jury,  who  know  no  more  about  a building  ac- 
count than  a of  seven  years  old,  to  do  in  such  a case  ? They  are  surprised 
and  astonished  that  respectable  men  can  be  so  very  wide  in  their  values  ; and 
what  is  the  result  ? Why,  they  take  the  several  amounts  as  given  in  evidence, 
add  them  together,  and  divide  the  amount  by  the  number  of  witnesses.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  result  in  the  above  case  would  be,  that  a verdict  would  be  given 
for  1,257/. 

“ Now,  let  architects  and  surveyors  reflect  upon  this  disgraceful  mode  of 
giving  evidence  (and  they  know  too  well  that  what  I have  stated  is  pretty 
near  the  truth),  and  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not  time  that  something 
should  be  done  to  redeem  the  character  of  their  profession  ? 

“ Again,  do  we  not  find  it  frequently  the  case,  that  gentlemen  have  such  an 
antipathy  to  the  name  of  a surveyor,  that,  if  a buihler  were  to  mention  to  his 
employer  that  he  was  about  to  engage  a surveyor  to  measure  the  works 
executed,  he  would  immediately  give  offence ; consequently,  the  builder  is 
obliged  to  introduce  the  surveyor  into  the  building  by  stealth.  Nor  can  any 
one  be  surprised  at  it,  when  they  witness  the  extortionate  charges  made  by 
some  surveyors,  whom  I shall  here  style  custom  surveyors.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  proceed  : — Two  surveyors  meet  to  make  out  an  account  of 
certain  works  done.  We  will  suppose  the  account  that  they  have  to  settle  is 
a plumber’s  bill.  The  first  article  is  18r.  per  cwt.  of  milled  lead:  the 
plumber’s  surveyor  requires  25s.  per  cwt. ; the  surveyor  for  the  opposite  party 
remonstrates,  and  points  out  to  him  that  the  prime  cost  was  15v. ; the  other 
replies  that  25*.  is  the  customary  price,  and  that  he  cannot  take  less.  To 
convince  his  opponent,  he  opens  an  old  measuring-book,  and  shows  that  25i. 
have  been  charged  in  an  account  that  he  settled  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Getall, 
with  Mr.  Easy,  the  surveyor,  some  years  before ; and  he  again  repeats,  that  it 
is  the  custom  to  charge  25*.,  and  that  he  cannot  devi.itc  from  it.  In  the  same 
way,  be  charges  1*.  per  foot  for  pipe  that  only  costs  4d. ; and  1*.  per  lb.  for 
solder  that  only  costs  5d. ; and  so  he  goes  on,  in  the  same  ratio,  with  all  other 
articles  in  the  bill.  After  charging  so  extortionately  for  the  time  and  materials 
for  making  a joint  to  a pipe,  he  has  the  conscience  to  ask,  in  addition,  2s.  6d. 
for  that  joint,  though  he  cannot  tell  why  he  docs  so,  except  that  it  is  the 
custom,  &c.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  surveyor  for  the  oppo- 
site party,  if  he  has  any  conscience,  cannot  settle  the  account,  and  it  is  referred 
to  the  lawyers;  it  is  then  carried  into  a court  of  justice,  where  it  is  decided  in 
a similar  manner  to  that  which  I have  before  described. 

“ As  a remedy,  1 would  recommend  every  person  intending  to  build,  to  have 
the  work  done  by  contract.  I would  contract  even  for  a dog-kennel. 

“ Another  great  error  in  valuing  builders’  work  is,  that  the  surveyors  too 
frequently  charge  but  one  price,  whether  the  work  be  done  well  or  ill,  and  that 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  prime  cost,  or  to  the  mode  of  payment.  The  latter 
ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration ; for,  if  the  work  be  paid  for  as 
it  proceeds,  it  will  enable  the  builder  to  purchase  his  materials  with  cash,  and 
thus  generally  10  per  cent  cheaper  in  the  market  than  if  he  had  to  obtain 
them  on  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  be  not  paid  for  till  some  time 
after  it  is  finished,  a considerable  increase  ought  to  be  allowed,  for  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  obliged  to  purchase  on  credit,  and  for  the  use  of  the  ready 
money  necessarily  laid  out  in  workmen’s  wages.  Something,  also,  should  be 
allowed  for  risk,  as  builders  are  liable  to  have  bad  debts  as  well  as  other 
tradesmen.”  (Arch.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  15.) 

The  great  object  which  we  have  in  view  in  preparing  this  article  is,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  disputes  between  landscape-gardeners  and  their  employers. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  stated  the  various  modes  in  which  charges  are  made; 
and,  in  conclusion,  we  think  that,  in  general,  a fixed  charge  per  day,  and  a 
previous  agreement  for  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  plans,  estimates,  reports, 
&c.,  in  every  particular  case,  arc  likely  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. 
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Art.  III.  On  acclimatising  Plants  in  British  Gardens. 

By  N.  M.  T. 

The  accounts  of  the  half-hardy  plants  that  have  been  killed  by 
the  severity  of  last  winter  are  so  contradictory,  that  I question 
w'hether  they  have  advanced  our  knowledge  a single  step,  as  to 
the  grand  question  of  acclimatising.  But  they  prove,  however 
reluctant  we  may  be  to  admit  the  fact,  that  all  our  past  endea- 
vours have  availed  us  nothing.  And  now  that  we  are  compelled 
to  make  a fresh  start,  it  is  a fit  opportunity  to  adopt  some  principle 
as  a guide  to  our  operations;  as  the  worst  principle,  so  adopted, 
cannot  produce  more  unsatisfactory  results  than  the  number- 
less systems  that  have  been  so  completely  swept  away.  As 
past  events  have  so  fully  verified  the  opinions  I previously  ex- 
pressed, regarding  the  protection  generally  afforded  to  such 
plants,  &c.,  I beg  to  offer  a few  farther  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
From  the  ample  accounts  alluded  to,  it  appears  that  plants 
growing  in  poor  soil,  and  the  most  exposed  situations,  have  in- 
variably suffered  less  than  those  growing  in  the  most  sheltered 
places;  and  that  plants  protected  have  been  killed,  while  the 
exposed  ones  remained  unhurt.  These  facts  may  be  at  variance 
with  most  of  our  preconceived  notions,  but  are  important,  as  they 
point  to  the  rest  of  the  evil : for,  if  the  same  cause  produce  dif- 
ferent effects  in  plants  of  the  same  species,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cause  of  the  difference  must  exist  in  the  plants  themselves. 
Plants  have  stood  best  in  exposed  situations ; but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  prefer  such  situations,  or  that  they  would  have 
suffered  more  had  the  cold  been  less : on  the  contrary,  had  the 
plant  sheltered  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  one  exposed, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  less  than  the  one  exposed ; 
and,  although  premature  covering  be  the  certain  cause  of  death, 
still  nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  when  not  applied  until 
wanted. 

Professors  disagree  about  the  method  by  which  frost  causes 
the  death  of  plants ; and,  as  I cannot  enter  scientifically  upon 
the  subject,  I am  compelled  to  adopt  the  maxim,  that  “ seeing  is 
believing,”  and  shall  presume  that  death  is  caused  by  a mere 
mechanical  operation.  Every  one  knows  that  receptacles  filled 
with  matter  must  become  lacerated,  should  the  matter  they  con- 
tain be  expanded  beyond  their  powers  of  expansion  or  resistance. 
This  is  an  incontrovertible  law;  and  that  plants  are  subject  to  it, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  so  destroyed,  w’e  have  abundant  proof; 
nor  is  it  suflicient  reason  to  assign  a different  mode  of  attack  in 
other  cases,  merely  because  the  operation  is  carried  on  upon  a 
scale  too  minute  for  our  perception.  This  being  assumed  as 
fact,  it  follows  that  the  hardiness  of  any  plant  depends  entirely 
upon  the  quantity  of  sap  that  it  contains,  and  on  the  resistance 
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that  it  is  capable  of  offering  at  the  time  of  the  matter  contained 
in  it  becoming  frozen.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a plant  in  a grow- 
ing state,  with  its  tissue  fully  distended,  must  be  a certain 
victim,  however  hardy  its  nature ; while  one  more  tender,  in  a 
dormant  state,  or  with  its  juices  drained,  will  resist  an  unexpected 
degree  of  cold.  This  satisfactorily  explains  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable escapes  that  plants  sometimes  experience ; and  perfectly 
accounts  for  the  little  dependence  that  can  be  placed  upon  ori- 
ginal climate.  This  principle  of  reducing  the  sap  of  plants  is 
neither  understood  nor  acknowledged  by  many  gardeners,  who, 
nevertheless,  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing,  give  their 
cabbages  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Many  valuable  varieties  of  the 
J3rassica  tribe  cannot  stand  our  winters,  until  they  have  been  laid, 
as  the  operation  of  disrooting  is  termed;  or  until  their  roots 
have  been  cut,  the  supply  of  sa|i  shortened,  and  the  juices  of  the 
plant  wasted  by  respiration,  until  it  becomes  flaccid,  retaining 
enough  to  support  life,  but  not  enough,  when  expanded,  to  de- 
stroy it. 

This  is  a very  simple  operation,  and  may  be  considered  a 
very  unmeaning  example  in  the  present  case;  but  simple  as  the 
operation  is,  or  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  assigned  for  its 
performance,  the  result  is  most  important;  as,  by  it  were  a single 
stroke  of  the  spade,  a tender,  or  at  least  a very  doubtful,  plant 
has  been  rendered  perfectly  hardy.  And  why  should  a practice 
so  satisfactory  in  its  results  be  confined  to  a single  tribe,  when 
its  influence  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  e.xtend  to  the  whole 
vegetable  creation  ? That  its  influence  does  extend  to  many 
others  we  have  abundant  proof,  as  growing  plants  in  [loor  soil, 
keeping  others  extremely  dry,  and  many  other  expedients  that 
we  resort  to,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  are  mere  modifications 
of  the  same  system. 

All  these  expedients  tend  to  the  reduction  of  the  sap ; and, 
according  as  we  succeed  in  effecting  this,  so  are  our  ^ideavours 
crowned  with  success.  The  plant  growing  in  poor  soil  is  not 
actually  disrooted  ; the  scanty  supply  its  site  at  all  times  affords 
rendei’s  this  operation  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  unbearable ; it 
naturally  produces  scanty,  elastic,  and  comparatively  sapless 
roots,  while  it  offers  no  inducement  to  luxuriant  growth,  or  pre- 
mature vegetation;  the  bane  of  most  turned  out  exotics.  Dis- 
rooting plants  placed  in  more  favoured  circumstances  would  cause 
them  to  produce  fibre,  possessing  ah  the  requisite  qualities,  and  fit 
to  commence  their  growth  at  the  proper  season.  In  short,  we 
should  have  plants  capable  of  all  the  endurance  of  the  former, 
and  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  the  latter  situation.  To  what 
extent  disrooting  may  be  carried,  at  what  time  performed,  and 
how  far  exotics  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  experience;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  ought  always  to 
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be  (lone  in  time  to  prevent  the  plants  from  growing  in  winter, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  state,  consistent  with  their 
safeU’,  before  the  commencement  of  frost. 

Upon  this  power  of  conforming  themselves  to  the  seasons 
must,  in  a great  measure,  depend  the  hardiness  of  all  kinds  of 
plants.  Many,  even  natives  of  our  own  hills,  owe  their  safety 
entirely  to  the  absence  of  sap  at  such  a season  ; if  forced  un- 
seasonably into  leaf,  and  exposed,  they  would  be  found  ns  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  as  the  tenderest  exotics.  Escape,  in  siicli  a 
condition,  is,  in  fact,  an  impossibility,  and  would  be  a direct  vio- 
lation of  infrangible  laws,  to  which  even  the  monarch  of  the 
wood  (when  caught  in  this  condition)  has  been  compelled  to  bow 
his  head  in  submission. 

How  unreasonable,  then,  to  suppose  exotics  capable  of  offering 
effectual  resistance,  placed  in  the  very  same  circumstances  ! Ab- 
surd as  this  proposal  may  appear,  as  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
cause  either  extra  trouble  or  expense,  I hope  that  all  of  your 
readers  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  will  give  it  a trial ; the 
result  of  the  experiment  will  soon  be  ascertained  ; and,  if  by  it 
one  degree  of  hardihood  is  obtained,  it  will  amply  repay  the  ex- 
perimenter, whose  only  care  must  be  to  train  his  plants  into  a 
proper  condition  to  bear  cold,  and  not  to  apply  any  covering  till 
it  is  wanted. 

When  speaking  of  covering,  I cannot  help  remarking  that 
man)'  fine  specimens  in  the  superb  American  ground  of  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Croft,  at  Saltwood,  near  Hythe,  are 
covered  with  a sort  of  baskets  that  I consider  superior  to  those 
figured  in  p.  Their  superiority  consists  in  the  top  part  being 
made  to  take  off  like  the  top  of  a hand-glass  ; the  tops  are  thus 
removed  in  fine  weather,  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They 
are  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  those  figured,  and  were  con- 
structed under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Acombs,  gardener  to  the 
archdeacon.  These  are  probably  the  very  best  sort  of  covering 
in  present  use ; and  as  shelters  from  the  wind,  or  protectors  in 
spring,  they  are  all  that  can  be  wished : but  winter  covers  for 
plants  can  never  be  of  service,  unless  they  defend  them  from  rain. 
This  the  variableness  of  our  climate  renders  imperatively  neces- 
sary. The  night  of  the  29th  January,  when  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  in  a few  hours  the  temperature  was  reduced  to  20°,  is  a 
striking  example  of  this  necessity.  Plants  in  this  case,  fully  ex- 
posed, might  have  the  wet  shaken  from  them,  but  those  covered 
must  have  been  encased  in  ice.  Snow,  too,  lodges  upon  them, 
and  melts  in  sunshine,  while  the  interior  is  freezing;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  plants  that  we  suppose  to  be  enjoying 
protection  are  being  watered  overhead.  Hence,  if  the  movable 
tops  of  these  baskets  were  covered  with  any  cheap  waterproof 
material,  or  formed  of  boards,  tin,  or  zinc,  they  would  be  incom- 
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parably  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  many  proofii 
of  the  injurious  tendency  of  covers,  in  their  present  state,  I may 
mention  a fine  plant  of  the  iihododdndron  SmitluV,  in  the  col- 
lection above  named,  that  was  killed  to  the  ground ; while  a 
that  cotdd  not  be  included  in  the  basket,  had  not  a leaf  htjured. 

This  case  might  also  be  adduced  as  an  example  in  favour  of 
the  systeni  I have  advocated  in  this  paper,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
covering  drew  an  undue  share  of  sap  into  the  part  covered, 
leaving  the  layer  a scanty  supply,  and  consequently  better  able 
to  resist  the  cold. 

Folk  stone,  Feb.  1.  1839. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Use  of  a new  Kind  of  Wire  Netting,  for  various 
Purposes,  in  Gardening  and  Planting,  Sfc.  By  S.  T. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  my  garden,  I was  grievously 
annoyed  by  hares  and  rabbits,  sad  enemies,  as  you  are  aware,  to 
flowers  and  young  plants  in  general.  They  began  to  bark  my 
apple  trees,  and  I barked  at  them  in  return,  but  the  deuce  a bit 
could  I bite.  At  last  chance  threw  in  my  way  a piece  of  wire 
netting ; and  by  and  with  the  assistance  of  a friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  SwafFham,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  has  made  and 
used  them  for  sheepfolds  (he  has  1000  yards  in  constant  use),  I 
have  put  my  gardener  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  them ; and  it 
enables  his  family  at  all  times,  and  himself  at  an  “ orra  hour,” 
when  work  is  dead,  as  in  sharp  frosts  or  deep  snows,  to  turn 
many  an  hour  to  good  account,  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
employed, or  at  all  events  not  profitably  employed.  To  return 
to  my  garden.  It  is  surrounded  by  a clipped  whitethorn  fence, 
not  game-proof,  as  you  may  suppose ; especially  when  I tell  you 
it  is  weak  in  places.  On  the  outside  of  this  fence  I have  hung 
my  wire  net ; and  though  two  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  have 
had  some  tolerably  sharp  weather,  I have  never  been  troubled 
with  either  hare  or  rabbit  since.  But  how  does  it  look?  you 
will  ask.  It  does  not  look  at  all ; for  you  may  stand  within  two 
yards  of  it,  and  no  one,  that  was  not  in  the  secret,  could  tell  that 
there  was  any  other  than  the  whitethorn  fence.  I clip  over  it, 
and  there  it  remains  in  the  hedge,  as  effectually  guarding  against 
depredation  as  if  it  were  a clumsy  unsightly  wall.  Observe,  I 
took  care  to  peg  it  carefully  down  to  the  bank ; and  well,  I 
must  needs  say,  it  answers  the  purpose.  The  dimensions  of  this 
net  are  as  follows:  21  in.  deep,  and  each  mesh  rather  more  than 
2^  in.  square  — say,  8 meshes  in  the  21  in.  Several,  who  saw 
it  before  it  was  put  down,  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  young 
rabbits  would  not  make  their  way  through.  For  my  own  part, 
I had  no  fears  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  has  proved  I was 
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correct.  Still,  as  it  miglit  be  wanted  where  the  live  fence  was 
not  quite  so  good,  even,  as  my  own,  or  perhaps  where  there  was  no 
live  fence  at  all  to  attach  it  to,  I was  resolved  henceforward  to 
go  on  the  safe  side,  and  make  the  future  garden  nets  24-  in, 
deep,  and  10  meshes  in  that  space,  instead  of  8 meshes  in  21  in. 
of  depth.  I send  them  out  ready  oiled  and  painted;  for  which  I 
have  a machine,  which  performs  that  operation  very  effectually 
and  expeditiously;  and,  as  employment  is  the  principal  object, 
the  very  lowest  price  is  put  on  them.  The  first  opportunity  I 
have,  I will  send  you,  by  way  of  specimen,  a yard  of  each  size 
we  have  hitherto  made.  Another  sort  we  furnish  is  the  sheep- 
fold  net,  a most  useful  article  in  any  situation,  but  particularly  in 
a game  country,  where  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  tar- 
rope  nets  so  much  in  vogue  of  late  years.  The  objection  to  these 
latter  is,  their  liability  to  decay:  but,  long  before  this  takes  place, 
to  destruction  from  gnawing  by  hares.  There  is  something  in  the 
wire  nets,  be  the  meshes  ns  large  as  they  may,  which  neither  hares 
nor  rabbits  like  to  venture  near:  I suppose  they  appear  to  them 
too  much  like  traps  or  snares.  The  sheep  nets  are  of  a stouter  wire 
than  those  for  gardens,  3 ft.  deep,  and  4^  in.  square  in  the  meshes, 
or  8 meshes  in  the  depth.  The  cost  is  little  more  than  common 
wattled  hurdles;  their  duration,  with  care,  I cannot  speak  to,  but 
it  must  be  very  long.  I can  speak  to  ten  years’  constant  wear; 
at  the  end  of  which,  with  a little  repairing,  and  fresh  oiling,  they 
have  been,  for  aught  I know,  as  good  as  ever.  See  how  readily  a 
fold  is  shifted  ! The  nets  are  made  in  30-yards  lengths  : each 
length,  as  taken  up,  is  wound  on  a fold-stake,  and  carried  with 
the  greatest  ease  on  the  back  either  of  the  shepherd  or  his  page  ; 
for  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  wire,  having  been  well  annealed, 
is  exceedingly  pliable,  and  by  so  much  the  more  durable. 

There  is  another  species  of  netting  for  gardens,  to  which  I 
have  lately  been  turning  my  attention,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
9 in.  square,  and  of  thicker  wire  still : I use  it  wherever  I want 
an  invisible  fence  against  dogs,  to  prevent  them  running  over 
flower  borders,  for  instance.  But  there  is  another  purpose  to 
which  I am  about  to  apply  it,  and  where,  it  strikes  me,  I shall  find 
it  very  useful  — in  the  training  of  espalier  fruit  trees.  Of  course, 
my  stakes  must  be  tolerably  stout,  and  perhaps  thickly  set : this 
time  will  determine.  I will  give  you  the  results,  you  need  not 
fear,  most  faithfully  and  impartially.  What  do  you  think  of 
some  such  contrivance  in  lieu  of  sticks  for  peas  ? I like  peas 
well  enough,  but  the  litter  and  mess  they  make  I do  abominate ; 
not  to  mention  the  unsightliness  of  their  appearance  whilst 
growing.  Besides,  where  I live,  pea-sticks  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  meet  with.  I think  I shall  try  a row  or  two  with  the  large 
net. 

Sto^e  Ferry,  Norfolk,  March  4.  1839. 
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Art.  V.  Pines  found  in  the  Taurian  Caucasus.  By  C.  Stevens. 

[Translated  from  the  “ Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  Imperiale  des  Naturalistes  dc 
Moscou.”  An  1838.] 

In  the  Flo7-a  Taiirico-Caucasica  are  enumerated  four  species  of 
Pinus,  viz.  Pinus  sylvtistris,  P.  Laricio  (which  the  author  at  6rst 
considered  to  be  P.  halepensis),  P.  /^cea,  and  P.  orientalis. 
The  researclies  of  Sovitz,  Nordmann,  and  Wittmann  have  since 
made  us  acquainted  with  many  other  forms ; but  amongst  these 
I can  discover  only  two  species,  the  remainder  appearing  to  me 
to  be  varieties. 

The  genus  Pinus  should,  I think,  be  retained  entire,  as  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Linnaeus : for  the  characters  by  which  Tour- 
nefort,  and  many  others  after  him,  and  lately  Link,  distinguish 
Pinus,  A'bies,  Mcea,  and  Zarix,  although  very  convenient  for 
the  separation  of  cognate  species,  are  totally  insufficient  for  the 
constitution  of  genera.  The  strobile  of  the  .i^'bies  Link  [Zicea 
Arb.  Brit.^t  in  which  the  scales  are  deciduous,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Picea  [/4'bies  Arb.  lirit.'],  in  which  they  are  per- 
sistent ; nor  do  those  of  Z.arix  differ  from  this  last,  though  Zarix 
rather  resembles  Pinus  in  its  grouped  leaves.  Their  generic 
affinity  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  grafting  of  P.  Cedrus, 
which  Pott  {Du  Roi,  Baumzucht,  2.  124.)  found  to  succeed  on 
A'b\es  and  Picea,  and  which  1 have  myself  seen  successful  in 
the  Nikita  Garden  on  P.  taiirica  mihi.  True  distinctions  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  nuts  themselves ; but  these,  although  they  vary 
in  different  species,  tlo  not  afford  generic  characters.  For  the 
division  of  the  genus,  the  best  characters  are  those  proposed  by 
Link. 

I.  y^'BIES  Lifih.  [Picea  A>-b.  Bril.']  Leaves  flat,  solitary. 

1.  Pi««s  Vicea  L.  Leaves  solitary,  in  double  series,  two-rowed. 

Strobiles  erect,  subcylindrieal ; scales  orbiculately  obovate; 

. bracteas  nearly  as  long  as  the  scales,  acute. 

The  author  of  the  Flora  Taurico-Caucasica  merely  states  that  it 
is  found  in  the  upper  forests  of  the  Caucasus,  without  Indicating  a 
specific  locality.  Sovitz  sent  me  branchlets  from  the  summit  of 
Adshar,  above  Guriel ; where,  also,  Nordmann  saw  it.  Tournc- 
fort  observed  it,  long  ago,  above  Trapezas.  My  branchlets, 
which  were  without  flowers  or  fruit,  very  much  resemble  those 
of  Pinus  Picea  of  Europe,  except  that  they  are  smooth,  whilst 
the  latter  are  uniformly  pubescent : whence  I suspect  that  it  is  a 
distinct  species,  and  should  be  called  P.  leioclada,  although 
Tournefort  expressly  says  that  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

As  my  European  specimens  want  the  strobiles,  I have  adopted 
the  character  of  Link,  in  the  Linncca  Liter.,  Ber.  1833,  p.  36. 
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It  is  really  wonderful  how  much  authors  differ  in  their  descrip* 
tions  of  the  scales  and  bracts  of  strobiles.  Tournefort  {Inst., 
t.  35S.)  states  that  the  bract  equals  the  scale  in  length,  and  has  a 
rather  obtuse  recurved  point.  Du  Roi  {Harbk.  leilde  Baumz., 
2.  135.)  says  that  a slender  point  descends  from  the  middle  of  a 
dark-coloured,  dry,  toothed  tubercle  (Erhabenheit).  This  point 
Reichenbach  (Flor.  Gatn.  excurs.  n.  9(J3.)  and  Richard,  jun., 
{Diet.  Class.  Sc.  Nat.,  t.  5.  p.  153.)  ascribe  to  the  scale  itself. 
De  Candolle,  citing  Gaertner,  affirms  the  bracts  to  be  altogether 
absent,  hastily  confounding  it  with  P.  ^'bies  L.  Link  {Linna^a, 

1.  c.)  states  that  the  bract  equals  the  scale  in  length ; while  Le- 
debour  {FJ.  Alt,,  4,  202.)  says  that  it  is  longer,  but  is  silent  as  to 
its  form,  though  he  accurately  describes  that  of  the  other  species. 
On  account  of  this  obscurity,  the  diagnosis  of  the  following 
species  may  not  be  correct  as  to  the  bractea.  I may  further  add, 
that  the  figure  in  Lamarck’s  Encycl.  III.  Gen.,  t.  785.  g,  is  the 
cone  of  P.  uTbies  L.,  and  not  of  P.  Picea,  for  which  it  has  been 
cited  by  Poiret  {Eneyc.  v.  Sapin). 

The  name  of  .<4'bies  excelsa  has  been  infelicitously  given  to 
this  species  by  Link ; Lamarck,  Richard,  and  De  Candolle 
having  previously  adopted  it  for  the  Pinus  y^'bies  L.,  P.  vulgaris 
Link.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  retain  the  name  of 
.^'bies  Picea  now  given  by  others  to  this  of  ours,  than  to  open  a 
door  to  new  errors  and  intricate  synonymy. 

2.  Pinus  Nordmann\\x\n  mihi.  Leaves  solitary,  curved  upwards, 

of  unequal  length.  Strobiles  erect,  ovate ; scales  very  ob- 
tuse ; bracts  cuneate,  with  the  apex  reflexed,  obcordate, 
long-mucronate,  incumbent  on  the  lower  scale,  {fg.  43.) 

Discovered  by  Nordmann,  on  the  summit  of  Adshar,  above 
Gnriel,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Kur,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nataneb,  at  the  height  of  6000  ft.  Wittmann,  now  gardener  at 
Odessa,  observed  it  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains 
between  Cartalin  and  Achalzich,  about  Azchur,  as  far  up  as  the 
alpine  region,  growing  amongst  yi'bies  orientalis.  He  has  trans- 
mitted specimens  to  me,  with  the  following  remarks : — “ This  is 
a still  finer  tree  than  the  preceding  (P.  argentea,  infra).  Its 
trunk  is  exceedingly  straight,  and  above  80  ft.  high;  it  is  3 ft.  in 
diameter,  with  the  smooth  bark  of  P.  alba.  The  branches  are 
dense,  about  2 in.  scarcely  ever  3 in.  thick,  and  regularly  dis- 
posed ; the  lower  horizontal,  the  upper  springing  at  a more  acute 
angle.  At  from  14  to  17  years  old  it  begins  to  bear  fruit  at  top. 
WHien  full-grown,  the  whole  crown  is  covered,  from  a fourth 
part  of  its  height,  with  large,  conical,  erect  strobiles,  solitary,  or 
in  twos  or  threes,  and  covered  with  a resinous  exudation.  The 
seeds  ripen  about  the  end  of  September,  when  they  immediately 
fall  off  with  the  scales,  the  axis  often  remaining  for  the  wliole 
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year.  The  wood  is  harder  than  that  of  P.  orient^Iis,  and  is  not 
so  much  corroded  by  larvoe.” 

A truly  beautiful  tree,  from  its  very  silvery  leaves,  and  its 
abundant  strobiles.  The  branchlets  resemble  those  of  P.  bal- 
simea,  and  are  covered  with  rough  dark-coloured  down.  The 
leaves  are  linear,  | lin.  broad,  and  about  1 in.  long,  with  the 
point  slightly  emarginate ; above,  pale  yellowish  green,  chan- 
nelled ; below,  with  a silvery  glaucous  line  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  keel  and  thickened  margins. 
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They  are  in  two  rows,  as  in  P,  Picea,  but  longer ; are  more  or 
less  twisted  at  the  base ; have  their  points  incurved ; and  are 
nearly  equal.  The  male  catkins  I have  not  seen.  The  female 
strobiles  are  sessile,  or  on  very  short  peduncles,  erect,  5 in.  long, 
and  2^  in.  in  diameter.  Rachis  2 or  3 lines  thick,  gradually  at- 
tenuated, ligneous,  rough  with  tubercles  spirally  disposed  for  the 
insertion  of  the  scales.  7'here  are  12 — 13  of  these  spiral  lines, 
each  containing  8 tubercles  in  its  circumvolution,  making  a total 
of  about  100  florets  or  200  seeds  in  each  strobile.  Scales  closely 
adpressed : superior  {fg.  43.  a,  c)  cup-shaped,  narrow  at  the 
base  for  about  2 lines  in  length,  then  suddenly  dilated  into  a 
lamina,  at  first  straight  and  of  3 lines  broad,  afterwards  greatly 
expanded,  somewhat  recurved,  and  nearly  in.  in  breadth, 
which  is  also  the  length  of  the  scale  itself ; inferior  {fg.  43.  b,  d) 
much  shorter,  lamina  with  a subreniform  base,  triangularly  cre- 
nate.  Lateral  margins  of  the  lamina  eroded,  dentate,  upper  entire; 
inner  surface  slightly  keeled,  outer  smooth.  Bract  adnate  to  the 
narrow  base  of  the  scale,  then  free,  about  a line  broad  at  the 
middle,  spreading  by  degrees  into  a lamina,  rarely  ovate,  often 
cordate,  reflexed  at  the  apex,  and  incumbent  on  the  lower  scale ; 
mucro  1^  line  long;  lamina  equal  to  the  scale  in  length.  Nuts 
two,  triangular  ovate,  line  long,  above  a little  broader, 
smooth ; wing  obliquely  expanded  by  degrees  to  J in.  in  length 
and  breadth,  membranous;  inner  margin  straight^  and  close  to 
the  other  wing  (fg.  43.  c). 

This  species  is  sufliciently  distinguished  from  P.  bals^mea  and 
yTbies  sibirica  [Ledeh.  FI.  alt.,  4.  202.),  by  the  size  of  the  stro- 
bile, and  long  reflexed  point  of  the  bractea ; and  it  difiers  still 
more  from  P.  Picea  L.  in  the  shape  of  the  bract  and  its  upward- 
curved  leaves.  I have  named  it  in  honour  of  M.  Nordmann, 
professor  at  Odessa,  who  made  a dangerous  journey  into  Colchis, 
in  1836. 

II.  Pi'cEA  Link,  [.^'bies  Arh.  Brit.'\  Leaves  solitary,  subqua- 

drangular. 

3.  P.  orientdlis  L.  Leaves  solitary,  subquadrangular.  Strobiles 
cylindrical;  scales  broader  than  long,  rhomboid-ovate, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  subentire. 

I found  this  species  in  1805,  on  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Ime- 
retia.  Nordmann  saw  it  frequently  in  Upper  Mingrelia,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches,  and  forming  whole 
forests  between  Guriel  and  the  Adshar  Mountains. 

A lofty  tree.  Leaves  half  as  long  as  those  of  P.  .^'bies,  and 
like  them  quadrangular,  acute  but  not  pungent;  neither  are  they 
2-rowed,  as  Touruefort  states,  but  cover  the  branches  on  all 
sides,  as  in  yf'bies.  Strobiles  3 in.  long,  subcylindrical ; scales 
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more  laxly  imbricated  as  the  seeds  ripen,  inferior  broadly 
rounded,  superior  somewhat  acute,  with  a few  minute  denticu- 
lations,  sometimes  without  any. 

Neither  Pinus  y/'bies  L,,  nor  Picea  vulgaris  Link,  has  been 
found  in  the  Caucasus ; nor  has  any  species  of  Parix  yet  been 
discovered. 

III.  Pi'nus  Link.  [Pinus  Arb.  Brit.']  Leaves  in  twos,  threes, 
or  fives.  Scales  thickened  at  the  tip. 

4.  P.  mantima  Lamb,  (not  Link).  [P.  halep^nsis  Arh.  Brit.] 
Leaves  in  pairs.  Strobiles  conic,  on  short  footstalks;  scales 
at  the  lower  part  obtuse,  towards  the  top  mucronate,  de- 
pressed at  the  back,  and  without  a longitudinal  keel. 

On  the  shores  of  Abshasia,  around  Pezundan,  the  ancient 
Pityus ; from  which  circumstance,  formerly,  when  I thought  it  a 
distinct  species,  I named  it  P.  pityusa.  [See  p.  130.]  I received 
branches  with  strobiles,  many  years  ago,  from  Admiral  Greig, 
then  commanding  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Euxine ; and  subse- 
quently from  Surgeon  Iljin. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  its 
scales  not  being  tuberculated  on  the  back,  but  having  an  im- 
pressed pit  in  the  middle.  I refer  it  to  P.  maritima  (P.  hale- 
pensis  Dec.  Bertol.),  although  in  some  particulars  they  seem  to 
differ.  Leaves  sometimes  occur  shorter  and  thinner  than  I have 
ever  met  with  in  P.  maritima,  scarcely  2 in.  long  ; whilst  other 
branches  bear  leaves  so  like  those  of  P.  monspeliensis  Salzmann 
(which  is  a variety  of  P.  maritima),  that  you  would  scarcely 
believe  them  the  produce  of  one  tree.  It  also  agrees  with  the 
French  tree  in  size  of  cone,  and  general  form  of  scales;  but  in 
our  specimen  the  upper  scales  are  acute,  and  even  mucronate, 
which  I have  never  seen  in  P.  maritima,  nor  has  it  been  observed 
by  any  author,  to  my  knowledge.  The  lowest  scales  have  an 
apical  orbiculate  disk,  with  a round  depression  in  the  middle ; 
the  next  have  a trapezoidal  apex,  but  still  obtuse,  and  a medial 
transverse  keel,  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  disk,  in  a trans- 
verse oval  pit;  presently  the  apex  becomes  smaller  and  mucro- 
nate, often  pungent ; the  keel  also  is  conspicuous  in  the  pit ; and 
at  last  scarcely  broader  than  long,  with  a smaller  point,  and  a 
slightly  elevated,  transverse  keel  on  each  side  of  the  pit. 

I dare  not  cite  any  from  Link  {Linneea,  Litt.  Ber.,  1833, 
p.  33.  &c.):  9.  P.  halepensis  agrees  in  other  respects,  but  differs 
very  much  in  the  tuberculated  back  of  the  scale ; 10.  P.  mari- 
tima differs  in  the  transverse  keel  of  the  scale  being  obliterated, 
whilst  in  ours  it  is  very  conspicuous ; the  rest  are  still  more  dis- 
similar. From  a specimen,  but  without  fruit,  given  me  by  Bil- 
lardiere,  I doubt  the  identity  of  the  Syrian  tree  w’ith  the  French 
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one,  and  therefore  tliink  the  name  of  P.  maritima  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  present  species. 

5.  P.  Laricio.  Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid,  and  longer  than  the  sub- 

duplex strobile.  Strobiles  conical,  sessile;  scales  with  an 
obtuse  longitudinal  keel,  and  a transverse  acute  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  umbilicus,  terminating  in  a mucro. 

This  species  constitutes  forests  on  the  western  summit  of 
Tauria,  sometimes  descending  even  to  the  shore,  but  never 
passing  over  to  the  northern  declivity.  I have  also  received  it 
from  Gelintschik,  a port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
100  leagues  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hypanis.  The  branches  from 
Iberia,  recorded  in  the  Flora  Taurico-Caucasica,  3.  62?.,  I believe 
to  belong  to  P.  sylvestris. 

Marschall  von  Bieberstein  has  rightly  distinguished  this  from 
the  preceding,  considering  it  to  be  P.  Laricio ; nor  do  I think  it 
any  other,  from  comparing  specimens  from  Corsica  and  the  Paris 
Garden.  Link  {Lintuea,  1.  c.)  says  that  P.  Pallas/^«a,  which  is 
the  P.  taurica  Lamb..,  differs  but  little  from  his  P.  Pinaster ; but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  with  P.  Laricio.  But  I do  not 
think  P.  nigra  Link  (P.  Pinaster  Schidt,,  P,  austriaca  Tratt.) 
another  species;  for  the  slightest  differences  in  the  shield  of  the 
scales,  and  the  wings  of  the  seed,  in  a genus  so  variable,  are  not 
sufficient  to  separate  species. 

In  ours  the  wing  of  the  seed  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  below  the 
middle  a third  of  an  inch  broad ; the  apex  is  sharpish,  and 
nearly  equally  marked  with  ferruginous  dew,  and  not,  as  in  P. 
sylvestris,  quite  transparent  between  the  brown  bundles  of  nerves. 

6.  P.  sylvestris.  Leaves  in  pairs,  nearly  as  long  as  the  ovate- 

conic  short-peduncled  strobile.  Scales  with  a prominent 
dorsal  tubercle,  often  hooked  backwards. 

Rare  on  both  declivities  of  the  Taurian  Mountains,  occupying 
only  the  highest  regions ; in  Imeretia  and  the  peak  of  Adshar, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Kur,  sufficiently  frequent;  in  Central 
Caucasus  it  here  and  there  forms  forests,  while  it  is  altogether 
wanting  towards  the  east. 

It  occurs  in  Tauria  with  slenderer  and  thicker  leaves,  with 
subrotund  very  short-peduncled  strobiles,  and  others  long-conic; 
and  with  sharpish  scales,  the  middle  ones  with  a scarcely  pro- 
minent tubercle,  the  lowest  a little,  but  still  evidently,  recurved. 
This  is  nearly  Ledebour’s  description  of  P.  sylvestris  jS  sibirica 
{FI.  Alt.,  4.  199.).  I have  a specimen  from  Iberia,  with  the 
peduncle  a very  little  longer,  and  all  the  scales  with  a little 
straight  tubercle.  Branchlets  from  the  sub-alpine  regions  on 
the  Terek,  between  Casbek  and  Kobi,  bear  broader  leaves,  with 
a more  rigid  and  pungent  apex,  a shorter-peduncled  strobile, 
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and  scales  with  larger  tubercles,  the  lower  with  very  prominent 
recurved,  obtuse  mammillae,  exactly  like  P.  uncin^ta  gallica. 
Wittmann  brought  one  perfectly  similar  from  Lasistan.  I con- 
sider all  these  to  be  the  same  species,  although  described  by 
authors  under  various  names ; for  the  structure  of  the  scales 
often  varies  on  the  same  tree,  nor  do  the  male  flowers  afford  any 
distinction.  To  this  species  I even  refer  the  following,  though 
much  more  diflerent. 

Var.  hamdta  mihi.  Leaves  in  twos,  shorter  than  the  elongated 
conic  strobile.  Scales  with  an  elongated,  acute,  dorsal  mucro. 

Brought  by  Wittmann  from  Lasistan.  Nordmann  saw  it  in 
the  subalpine  regions  of  Mount  Adshar. 

Cones  sometimes  3 in.  long,  acute  at  top.  The  dorsal  tubercle 
of  the  scales  often  measures  2 lines,  the  mucro  projecting  far 
beneath  the  subjacent  scale.  Wing  of  seed  narrow,  equalling  at 
its  greatest  breadth  only  a third  of  its  length.  However  im- 
portant these  characters  may  seem  to  others,  I cannot  establish 
a species  from  them  ; for  I have  before  my  eyes  cones  of  P.  syl- 
vestris  genevdnsis  and  austriaca,  shorter  indeed,  but  in  the  hook 
of  the  scales  scarcely  yielding  to  caucasica ; and  others  from 
seeds  of  P.  sylvestris  europse'a,  reared  in  the  Nikita  Garden,  in 
like  manner  acutely  conical,  and  armed  with  a long  hook  more 
or  less  recurved.  Even  among  the  specimens  sent  me  by  Witt- 
mann occur  cones  much  shorter,  and  with  obtuser  tubercles.  All 
which  maturely  considered,  1 cannot  separate  the  present  tree 
from  P.  sylvestris. 

Var.  argentea  mihi.  Leaves  in  pairs,  silvery-white,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  ovate  conical  strobiles.  Scales  with  a tubercle 
hooked  backwards. 

Seen  by  Wittmann  in  Lasistan,  who  remarks  that  he  observed 
but  one  tree  of  it,  and  that  not  far  from  the  village  of  Artamin,  two 
days’  journey  from  Batum.  Lofty,  densely  branched,  and  full  of 
leaves  of  a splendid  silvery  hue,  it  received  its  greatest  beauty 
from  its  equally  silvery  cones.  Nordmann  also  saw  this  variety 
on  the  summit  of  Adshar. 

The  branchlets  loaded  with  cones  which  I received  from 
Wittmann,  except  in  colour,  which,  even  in  the  dry  state,  is  ex- 
cessively white,  agree  in  every  point  with  P.  hamata.  The  stro- 
biles are  a very  little  shorter,  and  the  scales  a little  more  shortly 
pyramidal,  exactly  as  in  the  specimen  o(  P.  hamata  above  men- 
tioned. One  character  only  of  greater  moment  is  found  in  the 
wing  of  the  seed,  which  is  shorter  (8  lines  long)  and  broader 
(3  lines  broad),  giving  it  a sufficiently  different  shape.  It  is  also 
more  sparingly  and  unequally  speckled  with  ferruginous  dew,  and 
the  coloured  nerves  are  scarcely  conspicuous.  But  the  form  and 
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colour  oF  the  wing  are  not  so  constant  even  in  the  common 
P.  sylv^stris : I am  therefore  forced  to  consider  the  present  a 
variety  only,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all. 


Art.  VI.  Notice  of  the  Effects  of  the  Winter  of  1837-8  on  certain 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  hardy  and  half-hardy,  cultivated  in  the 
Handsxoorth  Nursery,  near  Birmingham.  By  Alexander  Pope. 


UANONCULA'CEiE. 

Psdmia  Motitan,  not  at  all  injured, 
loamy  soil,  southern  exposure, 
without  protection. 

Clematis  cirrhosa,  not  at  all  injured, 
against  a south  wall,  in  stiff 
soil,  with  a wet  bottom. 

tll.Kono\.i^CEM. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  as  a standard 
in  peat  soil;  killed  partially, 
but  now  recovering. 

Menisperma'ceje. 

Schizandra  coccinea,  killed. 

BERBEBfDEJB. 

Berberis  dealbata,  in  a light  soil, 
killed. 

Chitria,  or  aristata,  stiff  soil,  par- 
tially injured. 

repens,  light  soil,  slightly  in- 
jured. 

glumkcea,  ditto,  not  at  all  in- 
jured. 

empetrifolia,  ditto,  ditto. 

dulcis,  ditto,  ditto. 

actinac&ntha,  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  growing  again. 

nepalense,  dead. 

2 species  from  Kamoon,  partially 
injured. 

Cisti'nba:. 

Cistus,  all  killed,  except  C.  Formosa 
against  the  front  wall  of  a 
stove,  which  has  grown  again 
from  the  bottom. 

Pittospo'rea:. 

Pittosporum  Tobira,  4 ft.  high,  in  a 
southern  exposure,  in  a dark 
loamy  soil,  killed. 

Camellm'ca.*:. 

Camellia  japdnica  rubra  plena  stood 
in  a stiff  soil,  in  a southern 
exposure,  as  a common  shrub. 


for  three  or  four  years,  and 
not  in  the  least  injured. 

C.  j.  il6rc  sfmplici,  against  a north 
wall,  without  injury. 

TAea  vlridis,  all  but  killed,  in  a very 
sheltered  situation. 

//yperici'nEjE. 

/fypcricum  Kalmidnum,  killed  at  top, 
only  lower  branches  survived. 
Gbrania'cea:, 

Erodium  hymenodes,  dead. 

Celastri'.ne*. 

/'lex  sp.  Magellan,  killed  to  the 
ground,  now  growing  again. 
/2iia'mne£. 

Ceanothus  collinus,  without  the 
least  protection,  in  a stiff  soil, 
not  at  all  injured  ; thus  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  a most  valuable 
hardy  evergreen, 

Pomaderris  yiruniiblia,  in  a light  soil, 
well  sheltered;  killed  down, 
but  has  sprung  up  again  last 
summer. 

This  plant  was  first  raised 
in  the  Uandsworth  Nursery, 
from  seeds  sent  home  by  the 
unfortunate  Douglas,  and  |.re- 
sented  to  J.  Pope  and  Sons 
by  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  London. 
Plants  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
sale.  (See  Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2547.),  also  Floral  Cabinet 
and  Botanist, 

Colletra  spinosa,  very  much  exposed, 
only  partially  injured, 
.dlaternus,  partially  killed. 

T'erebintha'cea!. 

Cnedrum  tric6ccum,dead,  having  with- 
stood 3 or  4 winters  in  a light 
soil,  and  southern  exposure. 
LEOUUlNO'SiE. 

.dc^cia  afflnis,  having  withstood  se- 
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yeral  winters,  plants  8 ft.  high 
in  a light  peaty  soil,  exposed 
only  to  the  south,  completely 
killed. 

Edwardsia  microph^lla,  4 ft.  high, 
eastern  exposure,  dead. 

Genista  5c6rpius,  very  severely  in- 
jured (but  recovering),  in  a 
light  soil,  sheltered, 
triquetra,  Uu’ge  old  plant  killed, 
young  ones  escaped. 

5)1(11110111  radiatum,  not  at  all  injured, 
in  a damp  situation,  and  ex- 
posed in  stiff  soil. 

G'lex  europas'a  flore  pleno,  plunged 
in  pots,  nearly  all  killed ; small 
plants  in- the  ground  not  in- 
jured ; large  plants,  1 2 ft.  in 
diameter,  quite  killed. 

/Josa'ce*. 

CratJe'gus  glabra,  6 ft.  high,  in  peat 
soil,exposed  to  the  east,  killed 
to  the  ground. 

Eriobdtrya  japdnica,  7 ft.  high,  ditto, 
ditto,  dead. 

Cotone&ster  microphylla  and  U'va 
ursi,  not  in  the  least  injured, 
though  in  very  exposed  situa- 
tions. 

Common  Laurels  in  wet  clayey 
grounds,  some  quite  killed, 
others  partially  injured ; some, 
in  dry  land,  not  at  all  injured. 

Portugal  Laurels,  partially  injured 
where  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  sun. 

Dryas  integrifblia  ? intermedia,  fine 
plants,  quite  dead. 

Drummdndi,  on  a rockery  ex- 
posed to  the  west,  a fine  plant, 
not  at  all  injured. 

Roses.  Grevfilea  and  bracteata  kill- 
ed. Some  of  the  hybrid  China 
killed  as  standards ; dwarfs 
only  partiallv  injured.  (I  do 
not  think  the  roses  sufifered 
any  thing  like  so  much  with 
us  as  they  did  in  the  south.) 

PHILADE'LPHEa:. 

Deutzia  scabra  proved  quite  hardy. 

JlfVRTA'CE^. 

Leptospermum  trin4rvum,  in  a clayey 
soil,  exposed ; having,  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years 
formed  a handsome  shrub  3 ft. 
high,  being  covered  all  over 


ever^  year  with  its  delicate 
white  flowers;  killed  down, 
nearly  to  the  ground,  but  is 
now  recovering. 

L.  grandiflorum,  in  a light  peaty  soil, 
well  sheltered,  was  also  killed 
down,  but  b growing  again. 

Grossularie'jE. 

JliSet  speciosum,  7 ft.  high,  in  a stiff 
loamy  soil,  exposed  to  the 
south,  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground,  but  has  grown  again 
vigorously. 

punctatum  r,  same  situation, kill- 
ed down,  but  growing  again, 
glutinosum  and  malvaceum,  not 
at  all  injured. 

EsCALLON/E'iE. 

Escallonia  floribunda,  light  soil,  well 
sheltered,  killed  to  the  ground, 
but  growing  again, 
rubra,  against  a south  wall,  only 
partially  injured;  gravelly  soil. 

Umbelu'fer*. 

Rupleurum  fruticosum,  in  an  exposed 
situation,  was  quite  killed. 

Caprifolia'ce*. 

Piburnum  Pinus,  Laurustinus,  killed 
to  the  ground.  The  large  dark- 
leaved variety  appears  to  be 
much  hardier  than  the  other 
kinds. 

Benthamia  fragffera,  killed. 

Loba'nthe^. 

Aucuba  japdnica  stood  much  better 
than  the  common  laurels. 

Kaccinie'je. 

Paednium  idrctost&phylos,  7 ft.  high, 
in  peat  soil,  sheltered ; all  the 
foliage  _ destroyed,  but  not 
otherwbe  injured. 

Sri'cejb. 

Prlca  mediterranea,  killed. 

var.  Irish,  ditto, 
australis,  ditto. 

Menzidsta  Daboe'eia,  all  the  varieties, 
large  plants  killed,  small  ones 
partblly  so. 

.d'rbutus  .dndrachne,  in  a southern 
exposure,  not  at  all  injured,  in 
a stiff  loamy  soil. 

IPnedo,  12  ft.  high,  very  slightly 
injured,  exposed  to  the  south, 
in  a stiff  soil ; small  plant  very 
severely  injured. 
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Pernettyo  mucron&ta,  in  peat  soil,  in  a 
sheltered  situation ; not  a leaf 
injured. 

pilosa,  having  withstood  several 
winters,  a fine  bush,  flower- 
ing and  bearing  fruit  in  abun- 
dance, quite  destroyed. 

Andrdineda  arborea,  12  ft.  high,  in  a 
peat  soil,  sheltered  with  laurel 
hedges  all  round,  was  not  in 
the  least  injured. 

^rhododendron  arbdreum  filbum,  6 ft. 
high,  loamy  soil,  exposed  to 
the  south,  main  stem  killed, 
layers  survived,  being  sheltered 
from  the  wind. 

venustum,  alta-cler^nse,  concin- 
nura,  Noblednuni,  &c.,  not  at 
all  injured,  in  a sheltered  situ- 
ation. 

Smfthn,  near  a pond  exposed, 
only  partially  injured. 

campanulatum  proved  quite 

‘ hardy. 

Azalea  indica  (/edifolia)  klba,  on  a 
rockery  in  a northern  ex- 
posure, not  injured. 

Olb'injE. 

Phillyrea,  partially  killed. 

Ligustrum  lucidum,  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  growing  again. 

.Fobagi'nejs. 

Toumefdrtia  Aeliotropioider  was  kill- 
ed, after  having  withstood  the 
two  former  winters. 

5ola'ne£. 

iSol^num  etuberosum  proved  quite 
hardy  in  an  exposed  situation, 
and  in  a clayey  soil. 

Labia't*. 

Salvia  Grahami,  killed  to  the  ground> 
but  growing  again  in  a light 
soil,  sheltered  situation. 


Phlomis  fruticosa,  killed. 

Ferbena'cea. 

Ferbena  rugdsa,  not  at  all  injured. 

ZiAU^RINAZ. 

Sweet  Bay,  killed  to  the  ground  in  all 
situations  with  us. 

Pbote.<'cj5:.«. 

BAnksta  austrMis,  having  stood  the 
two  preceding  winters  well, 
killed. 

Hakea  pugioniformis  ? 4 ft.,  having 
stood  well  three  or  four  win- 
ters and  flowered,  killed  to 
the  ground,  but  recovering. 

Amenta'ceie. 

Lucombe  Oak,  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground,  exposed  to  the  east,  in 
a damp  situation. 

Evergreen  O^,  all  the  larger  plants 
killed  ; some  two  years  old,  in 
the  seedling  bed,  not  injured. 

Coni'i'ERjE. 

Cunninghamia  lanceolate,  in  clayey 
soil,  in  a very  exposed  situa- 
tion, has  stood  well. 

7bi'de.e. 

Gladiolus  cardinalis  stood  well,  with- 
out protection,  in  a southern 
exposure. 

Amarylli'jdb.*. 

Alstroemeria  aurea  and  psittacina 
stood  well  in  the  open  border. 

Zcphyr&nthes  ckndida,  in  a southern 
exposure,  not  at  all  injured. 

7/emerocalli'de*. 

Trftoma  media  was  killed,  exposed 
situation. 

Burchelli,  ditto,  in  a frame. 

Tulipa'cem. 

Phdrmium  t&nax,  killed. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Winter  o/"  1837-8  on  certain  half- 
hardu  Shrubs  in  the  Glazenwood  Nursery.  By  Samuel  Curtis, 

f.h:s. 

You  ask  me  how  the  frost  of  last  winter  has  served  my  experi- 
mental plants  in  my  Australian  garden.  My  answer  is  very 
short,  — Sadly  ! It  was  a sickener  for  experimental  gardeners; 
and  I have  never  known  a more  mischievous  winter.  When  I 
even  say  this,  I find  I am  more  favoured  than  the  nurseries  and 
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other  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; for,  whilst  I 
have  only  to  complain  of  losing  such  plants  as  Arauckria  brasili- 
^nsis,  9 ft.  high,  established  several  years,  and  many  doubtful 
kinds  of  Eucalypti,  Metrosid^ros,  Leptospermum,  Bse'ckta,  &c., 
still  I did  not  suffer  in  many  things  which,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  were  either  totally  killed  or  cut  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  With  me,  not  only  the  j4'rbutus  was  uninjured, 
but  the  fruit  is  now  (January  10.  1839)  red  on  the  trees;  sweet 
bays,  almost  uninjured  in  their  foliage;  camellias,  quite  uninjured, 
as  are  the  Thea  viridis  and  the  .<4'rbutus  .^^ndrachne.  Of  the 
latter,  a large  bush,  8 ft.  high,  in  a very  exposed  ])lace,  suffered 
very  little  indeed.  But  I was  more  surprised  at  finding  the 
hardiness  of  the  Azalea  /edifblia  and  A.  phcpnicea,  also  of  the 
pale  purple  kinds,  all  of  which  stood  w’ell ; and  the  white  one 
was  covered  with  blossom,  although  unprotected,  and  was  much 
finer  than  those  I wintered  in  the  green-house.  I am  delighted 
with  these  plants,  and  will  cultivate  them  extensively.  1 did  not 
happen  to  have  the  Azkiea  sinense  exposed ; but,  under  a hard- 
frozen  frame,  it  was  uninjured.  You  seem,  in  your  general 
summary  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  545.),  to  speak  of  injury  to  the  j?hodo- 
dendron  p6nticum.  1 cannot  trace  a leaf  that  has  suffered  of 
that,  or  of  R.  maximum,  R.  catawbiense,  or  R.  caucasicum  : but 
R.  arboreum  suffered  much ; and  the  hybridised  varieties  have 
also  suffered  in  their  foliage  and  blossom  buds,  although  they 
did  not  in  their  wood.  I consider  R.  arbbreum  a conservatory 
plant,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  camellia,  and  it  will  seldom  be 
seen  to  flower  well  in  the  open  ground  ; for,  if  the  leaves  are  not 
much  injured,  the  flower-buds  get  killed.  Ligustrum  lucidum 
was  killed  down  to  tbe  ground,  but  has  shot  up  vigorously  again. 
The  Laurustinus  was  scarcely  injured.  Cunninghkmfa  lanceo- 
lata  was  rendered  rather  rusty  in  its  branches ; but  its  head,  8 fl. 
high  and  unprotected,  is  uninjured.  Amongst  roses  there  was 
much  mischief  done,  principally  amongst  the  thes  or  odoratas, 
grevilleas,  banksias,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  ^bsa  indica.  I 
never  had  Rhs&  BanksrV?  killed  before;  but  I had  last  winter  one 
killed  as  thick  in  its  stem  as  my  arm,  and  SO  ft.  high ; but,  perhaps, 
that  was  partly  owing  to  its  extended  growth,  as  I have  plants 
of  both  the  white  and  yellow  as  thick  in  their  stems,  and  more 
than  20  ft.  high,  very  healthy.  Amongst  standard  roses,  I observe 
that  a great  many  which  were  moved  in  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  November  survived;  whilst  those  unmoved,  of  the  same 
kinds,  perished,  from  the  fulness  of  their  sap  vessels,  I suspect : 
but  the  death  of  the  rose  stocks  to  so  great  an  extent  I cannot 
account  for.  I lost  some  thousands,  and  I suspect  many  of  the 
heads  that  died  arose  from  tliis  cause.  My  son,  who  saw  the 
nurseries  in  Germany,  told  me  there  was  a great  loss  of  stocks 
and  roses  from  the  same  cause  there. 
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I have  much  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  spring  frost  than 
that  of  the  winter.  The  frost  of  the  16th  of  May  did  me  ten 
times  more  mischief  than  all  the  frost  of  the  winter.  From  that 
one  night’s  frost,  I think,  I lost  what  would  have  been  six  tons 
weight  of  filberts,  and  other  fruit  in  proportion  ; and  many  plants, 
with  young  tender  foliage,  were  in  a mournful  state  when  the 
next  morning’s  sun  had  shone  a few  hours  on  them.  I have  not 
seen  so  much  mischief  from  a spring  frost  smce  1802. 

When  I have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  this  place,  which 
I hope  will  be  when  my  American  plants  are  in  blossom,  I want 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  my  notions  of  improvements  in 
growing  apple  trees.  My  old  favourite  dwarf  trees,  in  shape  like 
gooseberry  bushes,  now  give  way  to  standards,  with  their  buds 
spurred  in,  all  up  their  stems ; similar  to  the  pears  treated  en 
quenouille,  so  as  to  form  pillars  of  fruit ; but  1 must  point  out  to 
you  these  things  in  practice,  for  you  to  describe  them  to  your 
readers.  — Glazenwood,  Jaimary  10.  1839. 


Art.  VIII.  Notice  <f  a new  hybrid  Mahonia,  or  Evergreen  Ber- 
berry. By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

In  common  with  all  plant  cultivators,  I have  from  the  first 
felt  much  interest  in  that  beautiful  tribe,  the  mahonias,  or  ever- 
green berberries.  Thinking  the  species  distinct  and  well  defined, 
I without  hesitation  concluded  that  seedlings  would  have  the  true 
characters  of  their  parents,  and  that  by  such  means  thev  could 
be  propagated  speedily  and  extensively.  Guess,  then,  my  sur- 
prise to  find,  from  three  years’  experience,  that  the  seed  of  Ma- 
homa  repens,  growing  near  Muhbm'a  fascicularis,  has  produced 
invariably  plants,  which,  having  lost  all  the  characters  of  M.  reo- 
pens, and  approach  to  those  of  M.  fascicularis,  but  with  larger 
and  more  robust  foliage,  and  vigorous  upright  growth ; produc- 
ing their  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the  latter  spe- 
cies, and  not  in  terminal  corymbs,  as  the  former  is  inclined  to  do. 

I need  scarcely  tell  you  how  great  an  acquisition  this  hybrid 
is  to  the  mahonias.  It  is,  in  fact,  a most  robust  and  perfectly 
hardy  variety  of  M.  fascicularis  (the  most  beautiful  species  yet 
introduced) ; and  it  will,  undoubtedly,  form  one  of  the  finest 
evergreen  shrubs  in  our  collections,  not  even  excepting  Mahonia 
./^quifbliuni.  As  accidental  impregnation  has  clone  so  much, 
for  no  artificial  aid  was  resorted  to  (further  than  that  the  plants 
which  happened  to  be  blooming  at  the  same  period  had  been 
planted  near  together),  we  may  expect  numerous  evergreen  va- 
rieties, if  M.  reopens  and  its  hybrids  be  crossed  with  some  of  the 
more  rare  species.  We  have  thus  reason  to  hope  for  some  in- 
teresting additions  to  our  flowering  evergreen  shrubs,  and  that 
very  speedily.  — Sawbridgeworlh  Nursery,  March  18.  1839. 
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Art.  IX.  Arhoricultural  Notices,  collected  from  various  Sources,  in- 
tended as  supplementary  to,  or  corrective  of,  the  Information  con- 
tained in  the  “ Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Brilannicum." 

The  roost  remarkable  circumstances  which  have  occurred  in  the  arboricultu- 
ral  world  since  our  last  article  of  this  kind,  in  p.  118.,  are,  the  publication  of 
the  Pinelum  Wobumense,  reviewed  in  a future  page ; the  introduction  of  nu- 
merous plants  of  Picea.  cephalonica  and  Picea  Pintdpo ; and  the  production  of 
a new  hybrid  Mahonia  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery. 

£UPHORB/.t'C£.«. 

Bua'ui  sempervlrens  L.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  1333.,  Hort.  Lig.  pi.  91.  — The  highest 
box  tree  that  we  received  any  account  of  for  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum  was 
21  fl.,  and  the  largest  hedge  40  yards  long,  12 11.  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  fl. 
high.  Having  seen  a notice  of  a higher  hedge  in  the  Gardener’s  Gazette,  as 
existing  at  Hitchin,  we  wrote  to  the  proprietor,  W.  Wilshere,  Esq.,  M.P. 
That  gentleman  obligingly  sent  us  the  following  answer  : — “ The  box  hedge  in 
my  garden,  about  which  you  wrote  to  me  a few  days  ago,  is  180  fl.  in  length, 
and  consists  of  sixty  trees  ; their  height  is  36  ft.,  and  their  average  circumfer- 
ence, 2 ft.  from  the  ground,  is  30^  in.  They  must,  of  course,  be  very  old ; but 
I have  no  means  of  judging  of  their  age.  They  grow  close  under  a building,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  iron  rods  for  support.  I have  always  heard  it  con- 
jectured that  they  must  have  been  planted  merely  as  a border,  and,  when  having 
grown  to  a considerable  height  from  neglect,  that  they  were  afterwards  encou- 
raged in  their  growth  by  cultivation.  1 fear  they  have  seen  their  best  days,  as 
they  are  getting  very  thin  and  ragged.  — W.  WiUhere.  Albany  Chambers,  March 
1.  1839.” 

C/lma'ce*. 

The  Elm  thrives  better  in  calcareous  soil  than  in  any  other,  always  excepting 
a clayey  loam,  which  is  the  soil  of  all  others  best  suited  for  this  tree.  The 
elms  which  line  the  road  from  Paris  to  Meaux  ^ow  on  a good  loam,  though 
the  stratum  is  but  thin,  on  a subsoil  of  chalk.  They  appear  exceedingly  &ne 
trees,  till  the  traveller  has  passed  Meaux ; when,  in  taking  the  road  to  Ferte- 
Milon,  he  finds  himself  in  an  avenue  of  larger  and  more  beautifully  grown 
trees,  with  leaves  of  a far  deeper  green.  The  reason  is,  the  soil  is  here  a clayey 
loam  of  some  depth.  The  soil  of  Paris,  from  the  constant  additions  which  it 
receives  from  old  buildings,  has  become  so  calcareous,  that  scarcely  a tree  will 
grow  in  it  except  the  elm.  Some  years  ago,  the  minister  of  public  works  pro- 
posed to  introduce  a variety  of  trees  in  the  Boulevards,  instead  of  the  elms, 
which  had  been  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  during  the  “ three  days  ” of 
July,  1830.  He  applied  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  furnished  with 
a list  of  foreign  and  indigenous  species,  which  it  was  thought  would  succeed. 
M.  Poiteau,  however,  is  of  opinion  that,  if  these  trees  had  been  planted,  few 
or  none  of  them  would  have  succeeded.  {Atmales  dCHort.  Soc.  de  Paris,  <J-c., 
tom.  xxi.) 

CoBYLA'CEiE. 

Corylus  Columa,  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  2029. — The  dimensions  of  the  two 
large  trees  of  Cdrylus  Colurna,  which  stand  in  the  park  before  the  house  at 
Merkenstein,  between  Vienna  and  Baden,  are  exactly  as  follows  : I.  Diameter 
of  the  trunk,  3 ft.  4^  in. ; of  the  head,  72  ft. : total  height,  70J  ft.  II.  Dia- 
meter of  the  trunk,  3 ft.  5 in. ; of  the  head,  63  ft.  9 in. : total  height,  61ft.  — 
Jacquin.  Vienna,  Sept.,  1838. 

Taxa'ce*. 

Taxus  Harringlbma,  a noble  species  of  yew,  figured  and  described  in  the 
Pinetum  Wobumense,  will  be  found  noticed  at  length  in  a future  page. 

PiNA'CEi;. 

Pimu  australis  Arb.  Brit.,  P.  palmensis  Hort.,  may  be  grafted  on  P.  Larfeio' 
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by  which  it  is  rendered  much  hardier.  (Annates  (THorl.  de  Paris,  vol.  xix. 


were  considered  to  be  the  same.  We  now,  according  to  promise,  give  an 
engraving  (JtS'  of  the  cone  and  the  leaves  of  the  natural  size.  Pig*  48. 
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is  a sprig  to  our  usual  scale  of  1 in.  to  4 ft.  Fig,  47.  shows  the  scales,_/fg.  45. 
the  seeds,  and  fig.  46.  one  of  the  young  plants  just  come  through  the  soil ; all 
these  figures  being  of  the  natural  size.  A great  many  plants  have  been  raised 
from  the  seeds  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Picea  cephal6nica, 

A'bies  cephal6nica,i4r6. 

Brit.,  p.  2326.  — Since 
our  last  observations 
on  this  subject  in  p. 

126.,  H.  L.  Long,  Esq., 
of  Hampton  Lodge, 
nearFarnham,to  whom 
the  seeds  of  the  Cepha- 
lonian  fir  were  first  sent 
by  Colonel,  now  Sir  C. 

J.  Napier,  has  received 
from  a friend  at  Cor- 
fu a box  enclosing 
branches  of  the  fir, 
with  cones  and  leaves 
attached,  and  contain- 
ing abundance  of  per- 
fect seeds.  Fig.  49.  is 
a portrait  of  one  of  the 
branches,  kindly  given 
us  by  Mr.  Long,  to  our 
usual  scale  of  1 in.  to 
4 ft.  Fig.  50.  is  a cone 
of  the  natural  size ; 
fig.  53.  a,  b,  c,  scales 
and  seeds  of  the  natural  size ; fig.  52.,  terminal  buds  of  the  natural  size ; and 
fig.  51.,  a seedling  plant,  just  emerged  from  the  soil,  of  the  natural  size. 

These  figures  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Cephalonian  fir  is  a Picea  ; 
but  whether  only  a variety  of  the  silver  fir,  or  a distinct  species,  may  be 
doubtful.  From  the  bristle-pointed  leaves  and  their  dilated  petioles,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion  ; but,  should  this  fir  not  be 
a distinct  species,  it  is,  at  all  events,  so  marked  and  so  beautiful  a variety. 
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that  no  ornamental  plantation  ought  to  be  without  it.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
as  hardy  as  the  silver  fir.  In  Mr.  Long’s  box  there  were  a great  many  perfect 
seeds,  which  that  gentleman  has  distributed  in  all  directions,  and,  through  us, 
to  various  botanic  rardens  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A great  many  plants 
are  come  up  from  these  seeds,  as  well  as  from  those  sold  by  Mr.  Charlwood. 
It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  seeds  from  these  cones,  which  were  so  light 
as  to  float  on  water,  and  were  apparently  almost  empty,  have  nevertheless 
vegetated  and  produced  plants ; and  the  same  thing  nas  occurred  with  the 
seeds  of  Pinus  oocarpa. 


s 


Picea  Pinsapo.  — Since  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  M.  Vilraorin, 
in  p.  109.  and  111.,  we  have  received  seeds,  scales,  and  a specimen  of  this 
tree.  In  the  specimen  the  leaves  were  so  very  short,  that  to  have  produced 
an  engraving  from  them  would  have  been  of  little  use ; but  pg.  54.  a b shows 
the  scales.  Jig.  56.  the  seeds,  and  pg.55.  a young  plant  just  come  up,  all  of 
the  natural  siae.  A great  many  plants  of  this  species  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  tree  comes  Still  nearer  the  silver  flr  than  the  Picea  cephaldnica. 
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Coni'fekje  Cupre'ssin*,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2464'.,  Ilort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  translated  from  the  Linruna,  vol.  xii.,  ns  pro- 
mised in  p.  130.  The  object  is  to  make  collectors  acquainted  with  tnese 
different  species,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  introduce  them. 

Cuprettut  thurifera  H.B.  & Kth. — We  admit  that  the  tree-like  cypress  in 
fruit,  collected  by  Schiede,  in  the  cold  region,  on  the  chain  of  mountains  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Cuernaavacao,  below  Encarnacion,  and  near  St.  Francisco 
cerea  de  Jenango,  belongs  to  the  species  collected  by  Humboldt,  near  Tasco 
and  Techuilotepec,  at  a height  of  only  020  toiscs,  although  some  of  them  do 
not  very  well  agree,  and  our  friends  have  not  mentioned  tliat  it  is  called  cedar 
hy  the  natives.  I cannot  find  the  following  characteristic  in  the  specimens 
before  me  : “ Folia  ovato-lanccolata  acuminato-pungentia,  vix  lincam  longa.” 
[Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate-pointed,  scarcely  a line  in  length.]  The 
leaves  on  the  young  shoots  have,  indeed,  points,  but  they  do  not  come  gra- 
dually to  a point,  and  stand  upright.  They  are  about  one  third  of  a line  long, 
and  lie  closely  pressed  over  each  other  in  four  rows,  and  it  is  only  on  the  old 
twigs  that  they  appear  more  pointed  and  larger  j the  cones  that  are  burst  open 
are  smaller  than  sloes,  and  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A correct 
comparison  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Humboldt,  or  of  those  found  in  the 
same  localities  by  others,  with  ours,  would  decide  the  point. 

Cuprettut  sabiiwidct  H.B.  & Kth.  — Not  a decidedly  fixed  species,  on  account 
of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  ^enus.  See  ./unlperus  tetragona,  below. 

Juntperut  mexicana  Schiede.  — There  is  a short  characteristic  description 
of  this  species  given  in  the  Linntra,  vol.  v.  p.  77.  Schiede  found  this  species 
in  the  Llanos  de  Pirote,  and  Charles  Ehrcnbcrg  near  Mineral  del  Monte,  at 
a height  from  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  It  is  a high  pyramidal  tree,  from  which  a 
pale  yellow  resin  frequently  exudes,  resembling  sandarac,  and  which  is  found 
in  drops  or  lumps  on  the  branches,  and  is  more  frequently  found  on  trees 
growing  in  low  situations,  than  on  those  which  are  higher.  This,  as  well  as 
the  following  species,  is  called  Sabina  and  also  Cedro  by  the  natives.  The 
cone-berries  (Zapfenbeeren)  appear  to  be  pretty  large.  We  saw  some  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  scales  do  not  sufficiently  meet  so  as  to  cover  the  seed, 
so  that  one  or  two  of  the  latter  stand  out  quite  free,  from  the  point  of  the 
berry;  or  more  rarely,  stand  out  singly  at  the  sides,  sejiarated  by  the  substance 
of  the  berry.  The  specific  name  of  mexiciina  is  not  very  good,  as  we  have 
already  three  species  from  that  country,  but  it  cannot  be  altered.  The  twigs 
and  leaves  of  this  species  very  much  resemble  the  above-named  cypress.  The 
leaves  do  not  always  stand  in  threes  on  the  twigs,  but  are  often  opposite ; 
they  are  egg-shaped,  and  pointed  ; on  the  points  of  the  youngest  shoots  only 
a balf  to  three  fourths  of  a line  long,  and  have  frequently  two  small  longi- 
tudinal furrows  on  the  back;  the  points  arc  pressed  to  the  shoot,  and  close 
together;  the  small  shoots  stiff  and  straight.  The  male  catkins  are  only  14 
lines  long,  the  scales  almost  kidney-shaped,  with  small  convex  closely  pressed 
points,  slightly  bent  inwards,  and  a cavity  underneath  in  the  middle  of  the 
scale. 

htniperut  Jlacc'ida,  Now  species.  — A strong  high  tree  with  hanging  shoots 
(Zweigen),  with  four-rowed,  scaled,  egg-shaped,  little,  lance-like  leaves;  the 
fruit  globular,  with  projecting  pointed  scales.  Schiede  found  this  species 
at  Atotonilco  el  Chico,  in  June,  1830,  and  Charles  Ehrenberg  at  Regia,  at  a 
height  of  from  6000  ft.  to  8000  ft.  This  tree  produces  a fine  resin,  but  in  a 
smaller  quantity  than  the  preceding  species  ; and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
thin  pliable  shoots,  and  very  pointed  upright  little  leaves,  which  are  from 
three  fourths  to  a line  long.  The  male  flowers  (like  those  of  J.  virginiana) 
appear  in  small  catkins  on  all  the  points  of  the  small  shoots ; their  scales  also 
are  pointed,  but  the  points  are  not  so  much  extended ; yet  neither  they  nor 
the  leaves  are  bent  inwardly,  but  stand  upright,  and  rather  somewhat  out- 
wardly inclined.  The  bursting  of  the  seed  from  the  eonc-berry  also  takes 
place  here,  but  almost  quite  in  a regular  manner,  as  the  seeds  make  their  ap- 
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pearance  opposite  each  other,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  scales.  Other 
specimens  hare  not  this  appearance.  Is  it  therefore  only  accidental  in  some 
specimens,  and  does  it  not  also  take  place  with  us  in  J.  communis  ? 

Junipmu  tetragona.  New  species A shrub  with  low-growing,  almost  flat, 

branches  ; the  leaves  are  in  four  rows,  and  lie  close  over  each  other,  rather 
thick,  obtuse  egg-shaped  ; the  fruit  globular  and  small.  It  was  found  by 
C.  Ehrenberg  at  Mineral  del  Monte,  at  a height  of  from  10,000  ft.  to  1 1,000  ft. 
This  species  might  be  taken  for  C'upressus  labinbides  H.  B.  4*  Ktk.,  although 
Kunth  describes  the  plant  as  a tree.  Humboldt  found  it  in  sunny  rocky 
situations,  at  Cofre  del  Perote,  near  El  Pinahuitepec,  at  a height  of  1,500 
toises.  The  youngest  twigs  are  almost  four-sided,  rather  stifl^  straight,  or 
slightly  bent ; the  leaves  are  thick  and  short,  and  about  from  half  to  three 
fourths  of  a line  long ; they  lie  close  over  each  other,  are  quite  obtuse,  and 
convex  on  the  back,  with  the  obtuse  end  pressed  down.  It  is  only  the  leaves 
of  older  twigs  that  are  more  pointed.  This  species  does  not  produce  resin. 
The  globular  berries  are  from  3 to  4 lines  in  diameter,  but  are  not  yet 
ripe.  In  Kunth's  short  description,  the  leaves  are  only  from  one  fourth  to 
one  third  of  a line  long,  as  they  generally  appear  on  the  end  shoots  of  our 
twigs. 

Taxa'ce*,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2065.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  1 17. 

TdjTKi  globuta.  New  species.  — This  species  exceedingly  resembles  one  of 
our  European  yews,  but  the  fruit  certainly  is  diifcrent.  At  first,  I also  thought 
there  was  a difference  in  the  leaves,  as  they  have  small  thin  points,  and  the 
yews  in  our  gardens  have  not ; but  when  I compared  this  species  with  the 
alpine  specimens,  I found  they  had  also  similar  points.  The  fruit,  when 
young,  has  quite  a different  appearance  from  the  European  yew  ; it  is  more  of 
a globular  or  depressed  form,  and  the  cup  in  which  it  lies  has  almost  a cy- 
lindrical bell  shape,  while  that  of  the  European  species  has  more  of  the  barrel 
form  ; the  scales,  also,  under  the  cup  have  quite  a different  appearance  and  con- 
sistency. The  leaves  are  generally,  perhaps,  somewhat  smaller,  viz.  from  9 
to  10  lines  long,  and  only  three  fourths  of  a line  broad,  and  apparently  some- 
what more  crooked.  Charles  Ehrenberg  found  this  tree  20  ft.  high,  at  Real 
del  Monte,  between  El  Canino  del  Paso  and  Iluajalote.  It  bears  fruit  in 
September.  (^Lintiaa,  vol.  xii.  p.  496.) 


Art.  X.  Botanical,  Floricullural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ; together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation  : the  xvhole  intended  to  serve  as  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,"  the  “ Hortus  Brilanntcus,”  the 
“ Hortus  Lignosus,"  and  the  “ Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum" 

Curtis' s Botanical  Magazine  ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates;  3s.  6a.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  3s.  6rf.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Mound’s  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is.  6cf.,  small  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
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Paxtons  Magazine  (f  Botany,  and  Register  (f  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s.  6^.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ; 2s.  6</.  each.  Con* 
ducted  by  G.  B.  Knoivlcs,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Florticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.Gd.\  small  paper, 

Is.  6^.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Crvci'pebje. 

1867.  £RY'SIMUM  rcabi  no  9S 

•Perowikidnom  FiKh.  et  Meyer  Perowikl'e  O or  I)  jn.  O.S  Faleetinc  1838.  S co  tlor. 

A hardy  annual,  with  very  large  orange-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  a native  of 
Palestine;  and  was  sent  to  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1838.  (F/or.  Cab.,  April.) 

Sitendcetc  Lindl.,  Caryophyltdcece,  Dec. 

1386.  DIA'NTHUS  1I39S  fcmiglncut  Bot.  Beg.  1839,  t.  15. 

Byperidnece. 

S190.  HYPI/RICUM  19759  ayttopiRilium  Flor.  Cab.  Na  9L 

Oxaftdcce. 

1414.  0<XAL1S 

*DarvelU^mi  Know,  et  West  Dr.  Darwell’g  lAI  or  | ...  W.C  ...  ...  O ...  FI.  cab.  na  99 
“ This  is  a very  delicate  plant,  but  shy  in  producing  flowers,  and  still  more 
shy  in  expanding  them.”  This  species  has  a tuberous  creeping  root,  and  white 
flowers,  bordered  with  crimson.  It  is  named  after  the  late  Dr.  Darwell  of 
Birmingham.  Neither  the  native  country  nor  year  of  introduction  is  given ; 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  time  of  flowering  or  proper  soil.  (F/or.  Cab.,  March.) 
Leguminosee. 

+ Ndvea  crtsjm  Lindl.  Received  by  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  from  the  Swan 
River,  in  1837.  “ It  forms  a bush  2 ft.  high,  with  small  purple  flowers,”  which 

appear  in  February.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  19.  March.) 

SOiS.  COLOOA'N/,4 

*pulch«lla  £/.  e/ prcttjr  ^ lAJ  or  3 i Ro  Mexico  1837.  C p.I  Botaniit,  na  110 
This  elegant  little  climbing  plant  was  raised  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of 
Birmingham,  from  Mexican  seeds.  It  does  not  grow  high,  and  flowers  in 
autumn.  It  requires  the  proteetion  of  a green-house.  (Bot.,  March.) 

106Sa  MIRBE'I.f.4  10630  Baxter!. 

' Synonyme:  OxylObium  Kindens  Jbti.  No.  114. 

Cactdce<E. 

1473.  EPIPHY'LLUM  Cetem,  of  tree*  Bot.  mag.  3717 

.RustclUdaum  Hook.  The  Dube  qf  Bett/ortPt  £ ^ pr  3 my  Pk  Brazil  1839.  C rocki  and 
Synonyme : COreua  RuzaelUdnira  Oard.  MS. 

This  species  is  common  on  the  mossy  stems  of  trees,  and  also  occasionally 
upon  rocks,  among  the  Organ  Mountains.  It  is  nearly  related  to  E.  trtln- 
catuin,  but  grows  at  a much  greater  elevation.  It  was  sent  home  by  Mr. ' 
Gardner  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  it  is  now  added  to  the 
magnificent  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey ; under  this  head.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
mentions  that  a letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  Consul  General 
at  Mexico,  stating  that  other  specimens  of  Ccreus  senilis,  still  larger  than  those 
before  sent,  have  been  despatched  to  His  Grace ; and  two  allied  kinds,  one 
downy,  and  the  other  spinous.  Also  a Mammillaria  (yellow),  supposed  to 
weigh  upwards  of  2 cwt.  It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  Indians  for 
a considerable  distance  before  it  was  placed  on  the  waggon  which  conveyed  it 
from  the  interior  to  Mr.  Parkinson.  This  large  plant  is  used  in  Mexico  as  a 
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sweetmeat,  being  cut  into  pieces  like  a gourd  or  citron,  and  preserved  with 
sugar.  It  had  flower  buds  upon  it  when  packed  up  to  send  to  Europe,  (ifuf. 
Map.,  April.) 

“ We  can  readily  participate,”  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  “ in  the  pleasure  Mr. 
Gardner  must  have  experienced  in  discovering  this  beautiful  epiphyllous  plant, 
and  dedicating  it  to  his  distinguished  patron,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a nobleman 
who,  in  the  short  time  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  absence  (scarcely  three  years)  has 
amassed  such  a collection  of  cactoid  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  as  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  with  which  none  in  the  kingdom,  that  I know  of, 
can  be  compared,  except  it  be  that  of  James  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury,  near 
Hendon.  Id  the  stoves  at  Woburn,  the  great  columnar  kinds  of  Cereus, 
30  ft.  high  (and  especially  the  noble  specimens  of  C.  senilis,  two  of  which 
have  attained  to  12  ft.,  and  are  clothed  with  long,  pendent,  white  hairs), 
contrast  admirably  with  the  strangely  broad  and  depressed  forms  of  the  Me- 
lucuctus  and  EchmocActus  group,  beset,  too,  as  these  are,  with  spines  of  every 
shape,  and  size,  and  colour  : again,  the  latter  kinds  present  a most  curious 
difference  of  aspect  from  the  flattened  and  jointed  stems  of  the  Opuntis  and 
Epiphylla;  while  the  magnitude  and  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  of  some,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  colour  in  others,  are  surpassed  by  few  v^etable  productions. 
The  iu*rangeincnt  and  high  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  at  Woburn  reflect 
the  utmost  credit  on  the  able  gardener,  Mr.  Forbes.” 

HudidcecE. 


•ANO'TIS  Drc.  (From  a,  prir.,  and  o%a  ofot,  an  ear;  no  acceatory  teeth,  or  earn,  to  the  calyx.)  [na  683 
*cUiol6sa  G.  Don  ciiiated-A'avt't/  A)  pr  4 jn.s  Ha.Li  N.  Amer.  183^  D s.p  BoL  gard. 

S^HonymfM  : lloustbti^  ciliolbsa  Tbrrfy  ; HctiybtU  ciliolbsa 

The  genus  Auotis,  which  comprises  the  genera  Houstonia  Lin.,  and  He- 
dyotis  Huiz  ct  Pav.  and  Cnv.,  was  established  by  De  Candolle  in  his  Prodromia, 
vol.  iv.  p.  431.  Anotis  ciliolosa  is  a pretty  little  plant,  which  will  flower  from 
June  to  September,  in  the  open  border,  or  on  rockwork,  for  which  it  is  re- 
markably well  adapted.  Gard.,  March.) 

Comp6til<s. 


!411.  RUDBE'CK/A  21978  amplexirhlla  Jocf. 

Synonyme : Uracbptt  ampluxicaCtlU  Caai.,  Dot  Mag.  5716. 

Drummundi  Paxt.  Drummond'a  A ^ O.B  ?N.  Amer. 


fofbot.  & p.51 
1836.  D CO  Paxt.  mag. 


A very  handsome  species  of  a well  known  genus.  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Sot., 
April.) 

Campanutacea:. 

6ia  ROE'LLA 

*^legana  i'or/.  elegant  CS)  or  | my  F ?C,  G.  H.  1836.  C.S  i.l  Mag.  of  bot  6.  S7 

This  very  elegant  little  plant,  if  kept  in  a hot-house,  will  flower  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  months.  It  should  be  kept  in  a very  small  pot  on  a dry 
shelf,  with  which  treatment  it  will  flower  and  seed  freely.  ( Paxt.  Mae.  of 
Sot.,  March.) 

Epacridaceoe. 


Sm.  E'PACRIS 

4CSS  imprcMa  var.  parviShra  Lindt.  imalUflowered  B»t.  Reg.  18S9, 1. 19. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a deep  red ; and  though  small,  they  are  so 
abundant  as  to  produce  a very  pleasing  eff’ect.  The  plant  was  sent  from  New 
Holland,  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  to  his  brothers  at  York,  under  the  name 
of  E.  ruscifolia  ; but  it  differs  from  that  species  in  not  having  stalked  leaves. 
(JBot,  Reg.,  April.) 

Axclepiadiioeee. 

77a  HO'YA 

• , coriScea  .5/ume  leathery  f £ CD  or  ?2  au  W.Y  Manilla  1838.  C r.w  BoL  reg.  1889, 1 18 


A very  pretty  species,  with  leathery  leaves,  and  white  flowers  tipped  with 
yellow.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cuming,  from  Manilla,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with 
whom  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  August,  1838.  It  is  grown  “ in  the 
orchideous  house,  on  the  block  of  wood  on  which  it  was  imported,”  which  is 
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placed  in  a pot,  and  surrounded  with  light  soil ; and  it  is  found  to  require  a warm 
and  moist  atmosphere.  “ It  does  not  send  out  roots  from  its  stem  like  the 
other  species,  and  is  found  at  present  rather  difficult  to  propagate.  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  multiplied  with  a little  patience,  either  by 
cuttings  or  layers.”  {Hot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Scrophulw  vieae. 

1787.  TORE'N/.< 

*cordifblia  Roxh.  bcart.leavcd  O cu  } o Pa.  LI  SamulcolUh  I&jS.  S r.l  Bot.  mag.  3715 
A little  annual  of  no  great  beauty,  which  requires  a stove  in  England.  It 
is  a native  of  moist  pastures  near  Samulcottah  in  India ; but,  even  there,  it 
is  not  common.  (Z?ot.  il/og.,  March.) 

17X4  CllELO'NE  ISlfie  harbJta  Can. 

Synonyme : Penst^mon  barbdtum  Lindt. 

1717.  PE>rrSTE'MON  barb&tum  var.  cimeum  Lindt.,  fl<»h.co1oured  bearded. 

A native  of  Meidco,  raised  from  seed  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.  It  is  a hardy  perennial,  growing  2 or  3 feet  high, 
and  flowering  in  July  and  August ; and  it  may  be  easily  increased  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings.  “ It  may  appear  necessary,”  observes  Dr.  Lindley,  “ to 
offer  some  explanations  of  having  changed  the  name  of  this  plant  from  Chelone 
to  Pentstemon.  These  two  genera  have  been  divided  by  the  former  having 
woolly  anthers,  and  the  latter  smooth  ones ; and,  supposing  that  this  were 
really  the  essential  distinction  between  them,  the  subject  of  this  notice  would 
belong  to  Pentstemon.”  Dr.  Lindley  continues,  that,  supposing  the  difference 
to  lie  in  the  corolla  and  seeds,  still  this  plant  belongs  to  Pentstemon.  In 
short,  he  adds,  that  he  agrees  “ with  Mr.  Bentham  in  striking  out  of  the  genus 
Chelone  all  the  plants  hitherto  referred  to  it,  with  the  excc|>tion  of  C.  Lyoni, 
glabra,  obliqua,  and  nemorosa.”  {Rot.  Reg.,  April.) 
kcanthdcecB. 

1787.  RUE'LL//<  C3718 

*ciliatiflbra /TooAr.  frlnge^flowercd  (ZS  or  1|  i Pa.P  Buenof  Ayrea  1838.  S co  BoL  roag. 

A very  handsome  species  of  RuelhVi,  with  pale  puiqile  flowere,  sent  to  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  Tweedic,  from  Buenos  Ayres;  though  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  su.spects  that  it  was  brought  there  from  some  country  in  the 
interior.  It  flowered  in  the  stove  in  September.  {Bot,  Mag.,  April.) 

Regoniaceae. 

18654  BEGO'N/vl  2U529  parvitblU  Schott,  not  Otto,  Bot  Mag.  3720. 

'ihymelaceeB, 

87.  PIMELE'A  [Bot  tnag.  3721 

, .Henderibni  Graham  Mr.  Henderion'f  A i | or  2 jl  Pk  King  George*!  Sound*  1837.  C ap 

A very  ornamental  species,  which  Dr.  Graham  thinks  should  be  placed 
between  P.  decussata  and  P.  rosea.  It  is  a native  of  King  George’s  Sound, 
whence  seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Eagle  and  Henderson,  Edinburgh, 
by  Captain  Cheyne,  in  May,  1837.  It  is  a low  shrub,  with  a profusion  of 
beautiful  pink  blossoms,  and  promises  to  be  a great  acquisition  to  our  green- 
houses. {Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

ArutolochidcecE. 

232.  .dRlSTOLO'CHIA  [bot  6.  p.  53 

hyperbhrea  Wort  northern  .J  □ or  20  my  F.Lam  ? India  7 1836.  D 1 Fast  mag.  of 

A very  showy  and  curious  climbing  species  of  tfristolochia,  which  flowered 
in  1838,  in  the  stove  of  Mr.  Knight,  Kin^s  Road,  Chelsea.  It  has  also 
flowered  at  Messrs.  Ronalds’s,  Brentford.  {Past,  Mag,  of  Bot.,  April.) 
Orchiddeece. 

85W.  ONCI'DIUM  22688  lOridum  var.  guttttum  UiulL  speckled, 

Synonyme:  Epidmdrum  guttdlum  Z.. i Cymbldium  gutUtum  ; Oncfdium  Boydri  Hort. 

“ That  this  is  the  long  lost  Epidendrum  guttatum  of  Linnams,”  sap  Dr. 
Lindley,  “ I do  not  doubt.”  It  was  imported  from  Jamaica  by  Messrs. 
RoHisson,  and  only  differs  in  its  colour  (which  is  yellow,  spotted  with  red) 
from  O.  lucidum.  Under  this  head.  Dr.  Lindley  repeats  the  observations  of 
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M.  Descourtilz,  which  he  before  ^ve  in  the  Botanical  Begater,  1S38,  t.  48.,  and 
we  quoted  Vol.  XIV.  p.  482.,  with  the  following  additions  : O.  ciliatum  flowers 
in  September ; O.  iridifblium  has  the  fruit  large,  and  with  six  transparent 
wings,  it  flowers  in  April ; O.  pubes  flowers  in  May ; and  O.  divancatum 
in  February.  {Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

IQridum  rar.  Henchmftni  Flor.  Cab.  No.  97.  Henchman’s. 

A very  pretty  and  striking  variety  of  O.  liiridum  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Low,  imported  from  Mexico  in  1837. 

raiiirerum  LindL  rar.  mtjui  lloob.  larger  Bot  Mag.  t.  3712. 

This  plant  differs  only  from  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  (Botanical 
BegUter,  1838,  t.  48.,  and  quoted  in  our  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  482.),  in  having  some;- 
what  larger  flowers.  It  was  imported  from  Brazil  by  Mr.  Knight.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  March.) 

reS^xum  Xand'.  reSexed  [S]  or  71  o Y Mexico  1S3S.  D pr.w  Botaniit,  no.  116 
Nearly  allied  to  O.  altissiinum,  and  first  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the 
Botanical  BegUter,  vol.  x.  t.  1920.  new  series,  under  O.  crfspum.  (Bot. 
Beg.,  April.) 

SOT.  MAXII.LA  RIA  n839,17. 

•tapelio)</cs  Link  et  Otto  Stapelia>like  £ [23  cu  ^ • O.P  Braxil  18S8.  D p.r.w  BoC  reg. 

The  singular  speckled  flowers  of  this  species  resemble  those  of  a StapeWa, 
while  “ its  pallid,  glaucous,  thin  leaves,  look  as  if  suffering  under  the  attack  of 
the  red  spider.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easy  species  to  cultivate.”  (See  their 
culture  given  under  M.  tenuifolia,  as  quoted  p.  136.  (Bot.  Beg.,  March.} 

vitclllna  itarfl.  yolk  of  cgg.likc  £ OS  or  J Jn  Y.B  Braiil  1&38.  D p.r.w  Bot.  reg.  1839, 1! 

This  epiphyte  has  been  already  described  in  the  Botanical  BegUter  MuceU 
lany,  for  1838,  No.  1 16.  (see  our  Vol.  XIV.  p.  481.)  It  is  allied  to  M.  race- 
mosa.  (Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

8553.  CATTI.E'Y.d  29S57  Perrinii  Lindt 

Synonyme:  Cattldya  interradilia,  vxr.  anguitlfblia  Hook.y  Bot  Mag.  t.  371Y. 

•HUNTLE  Y.^  Bate.  (The  Rev. Uuntley.)  n839  14 

•mcldagrU  Lindl.  checkered  £ CS]  apt  1 jn  Y.m.w  W Braxil  1838.  D p.r.w  BoL 

This  very  splendid  flower.  Dr.  Lindley  considers  as  “ one  of  the  rarest 
epijihytes  in  cullivation.”  The  blossoms  are  large,  and  of  a brilliant  yellow. 
Stained  with  scarlet,  and  marked  with  longitudinal  lines,  crossed  with  trans- 
verse ones,  which  give  it  a tessellated  appearance.  “ The  labelluni  is  triangular, 
tongue-shaped ; of  a pure  ivory  white,  bordered  with  deep  purple,  and  nerved 
with  a deeper  tint.”  “ This  charming  plant  is  found  in  gloomy  damp  woods 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Pirapitinga,  in  the  district  of  Bananal  [in  Brazil]. 

It  is  scentless,  and  flowers  in  June.”  Dr.  Lindley  adds  that  Messrs.  Rollis- 
son  informed  him  that  they  had  this  plant  and  Zygopetalum  cochleae  from 
the  same  country ; in  which  case  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  plant  came  from  Trinidad.  ( Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

//.  violacea  Lindl.  “ The  flowers  are  a deep  rich  violet,  darker  than  the 
darkest  part  of  Zygopetalum  Mackaii ; they  are  between  2 in.  and  3 in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  tipped  with  greenish  yellow,  melting  downwards  into  white,  which 
soon  confounds  itself  with  the  general  tint  of  rich  violet.”  (B.  M.  B.,  No  17 
March.)  v , 

-|-  CheirostylU  parvifolia  Lindl.  This  is  an  inconspicuous  plant,  but  it  is 
interesting,  as  being  the  first  species  seen  in  England  of  the  genus  Cheirdstylis, 
of  which  one  only  had  been  before  described  by  Dr.  Blume.  It  was  imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Ceylon.  (B.  M.  B.,  No.  20.,  March.) 

ScaphyglotlU  rejlixa  Lindl.  “ Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  is  a species 
quite  destitute  of  beauty.  It  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from 
Demerara.”  (B.  M.  B.,  No.  21.,  March.) 

-P  Macradenia  mutica  Lindl.  A small  plant  with  dingy  white  flowers, 
which  flowered  with  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King’s  Road,  in  August,  1835.  It  is 
said  to  be  a native  of  Trinidad.  (B.  M.  B.,  No.  22.,  March.) 
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S521  CIRRH^A  2264S  iiridi>purphreft  rar.  Frydna  FL  Cab.  Ka  94. 

Differing  very  little  from  the  species,  {FI.  Cab.,  March.) 

S5»i  CCELCrG  YNE  29733  WalllchiiiM  M»*.  of  Hot.  a 25.  (•«  p.  78.) 

C.  ocelldla  Limll.  “ This  beautiful  plant  has  just  flowered  imperfectly  with 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  imported  it  from  India.”  {B.  M.  U.,  No.35.,  April.) 

Sarcochiliu  olivilceut  Lindl.  “ A New  Holland  epiphyte  of  no  beauty.” 

“ The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a yellowish  green.”  {B.\M.  R.,  No.  27.,  April.) 

Cymbidium  iridifnlium  Cunn.  On  decayed  trees  in  damp  shady  woods. 
The  plant  was  alive  at  Kew.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  37.,  April.) 

C.  r A vanda-looking  plant,  in  habit  very  much  like  V.  teretifblia.  {B.  M.  R., 

No.  31.,  April.) 

2571.  CALA'NTHE  22796  iteritrifblU  A Br. 

Found  in  Illawarra,  near  Port  Jackson,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  August, 
1822.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  39.,  April.) 

255&  BLE'T/..l  22752  Tanker»llU<r. 

Synonyme  ; PMjus  grandirbl'iut  Lourelro. 

This  plant  Mr.  Cunningham  discovered  in  September,  1824,  growing  in 
extensive  swamps  on  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay.  {B.  A/.  R.,  No.  40.,  April.) 

2562.  BRASAVO'I./f 

*cu«pid&U  Hook.  -Upped  £ cl  | ...  W Trinidad  l8o8.  D p.r.w  Bot  mag.  3723 

A very  elegant  species  of  BrasavbW,  received  from  Trinidad  with  many 
others,  by  John  Moss,  Esq.,  of  Otterspool,  near  Liverpool.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  B.  cucullata  Br.  (Epidendrum  cucullhtuin  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  543.). 
{Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

2547.  DENDRO'BIUM  [D  tr«f  Bot.  rtf.  I891,  t 20 

adreum  rar.  pallidum  pate  golden -flowered  tZSI  1 Ja.ror  Pa.Y.w  Ceylon  ? 


A beautiful  species,  with  pale  yellow  and  white  flowers.  The  fragrance  is 
delightful,  being  “ something  intermediate  between  violets  and  primroses,” 
(Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

[1839,  1 22. 

crutnen&tum  Swarlx  nouch-stemmed  £ E]  el  1 au  W Ceylon  183R.  D treei  Bot.  reg. 
Synonyrnes  : Angnt^cum  cTumentHum  Bumphita  i On^cliium  cruwenAtum 


Rumphius  first  figured  and  described  this  species  without  mentioning  its 
habitat.  Dr.  Blume  found  it  in  Java,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  Sumatra,  and 
Mr.  Nightingale,  who  sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  Ceylon. 
The  flowers  are  white,  varying,  according  to  Blume,  to  pink,  “ with  leaves  more 
or  less  oblong  and  coriaceous.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  genus  to  manage, 
and  well  repays  the  cultivator  the  trouble  he  bestows  on  it.”  All  it  requires 
is,  to  be  kept  warm  and  moist  during  the  growing  season,  and  cool  and  dry 
during  the  season  of  rest.  (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

25619  formtsuro  handsome  £ E]  spl  U ap.my  W.Y  Khoscca  1857.  1>  tree  Paxt  mag  ofbot.  t1.  49. 


+D.  linguceforme  Swartz.  The  flowers  are  of  a greenish  white,  and  of  no 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  hard,  thick,  and  tongue-shaped,  having  the  texture  of 
those  of  the  aloe.  The  plant  is  a native  of  the  country  round  Sydney,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  earliest  botanists  who  visited  New  South 
Wales.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  26.,  April.) 

-t-D.  teretifolium  R.  Brown.  A small  creeping  species,  of  no  great  beauty, 
“ with  deep  green,  fleshy,  taper  leaves,  between  2 in.  and  3 in.  long,  and  solitary 
flowers  of  a dull  yellow,  streaked  and  spotted  with  dull  purple  ; the  laliellum 
is  white.  It  and  all  the  following  species  are  natives  of  New  South  Wales.” 
(B.M.  R.,  No.  29.,  April.) 

D.  tetragonum  Cunn.  Found  on  “ the  stems  of  small  trees,  in  dry  shaded 
woods,  Moreton  Bay.”  (B.  M.  B.,  No.  30.,  April.) 

D.  <dr/i/e  Cunn.  Pernaps  a Polystachya.  Found  on  trees  100  ft.  high, 
Moreton  Bay.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  31.,  April.) 

D?  pygnuE'um,  D.  Caleyi  Cunn.  Found  on  rocks  in  Blawarra.  {B.M.B., 
No.  32.,  April.) 
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D.  elongalum  Cunn.  “ On  trees  in  shaded  dark  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brisbane  River.”  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  33.,  April.) 

D.  ? crassrUiEfiUum  Cunn.  “ Growing  on  trees  in  the  ravines  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.”  (b.  M.  R.,  No.  3+.,  April.) 

D.  complanatum  Cunn.  Growing  in  tufts  on  dead  trees,  and,  though  healthy, 
of  a yellowish  green.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  35.,  April.) 

D.  pugion^unne  Cunn.  “ A beautiful  epiphyte,  hanging  loosely  from  the 
stems  of  trees,  so  as  to  swing  freely  in  the  wind.”  Found  in  Illawarra,  and 
flowering  in  August.  Nearly  allied  to  D.  rlgiduin  R.  Br.  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  3i., 
April.) 

Iridece. 

144.  MA'RICA 

ISSSa  grScili«  If'.  .ffrrS.  ilender  tf  lAi  or  2 au  P.y.w  Brazil  ?1830.  O l.p  Bot.  mag. 

An  elegant  plant,  a native  of  Brazil,  from  which  country  it  was  imported 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  M.  Northiano, 
but  is  much  more  slender,  and  with  smaller  flowers.  It  requires  the  protec- 
tion of  a green-house.  (^Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 

145.  SISYRI'NCniUM 

ydiiceum  A'nour.  rZ  BVzZ  rced-like  f lAJ  or  J jn.jl  Li  Chile  1831.  O a.p  Flor.  eaU.  do.  95 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate-looking  of  the  genus,  raised  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  presented  to  that  establishment  in 
the  year  1832,  by  Mr.  Cuming.  {Ftor.  Cab.,  April.) 

Metanthacea:. 

1120.  MERENDrRA  9163  cauciiica  Rot  Mag.  3690. 

Coniferep, 

Suniperut  tquamota.  This  fine  species  of  Indian  juniper  has  been  raised  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  ajipears  to  be  quite  hardy. 
{B.  M.  R.,  No.  18.,  March.) 

Pinut  oocarpa  Schiede.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ocote  pine  given  out  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  • {B.  M.  R.,  No.  23.,  March.)  See  Arbor.  Not., 
p.  129.  and  p.  237. 


Art.  XI.  Account  of  a new  Substitute for  Tan  and  Stable  Manure, 
in  forming  Hot-beds,  Communicated  by  John  Grigor. 

I HAVE  received  from  Mr.  John  Stephen,  gardener  to  Lady 
Saltoun,  Ness  Castle,  near  Inverness,  an  account  of  a substitute 
for  tan  bark  or  stable  manure  in  the  composition  of  hot-beds, 
which  I consider  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  as,  in  many 
places,  gardeners  feel  the  scarcity  of  bark,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  stable  manure  also.  The  material  recommended  by  Mr. 
Stephen  is  well  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  sids,  the 
husks  of  the  oat,  which  are  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  oat- 
meal, and  may  be  had  in  abundance  at  all  the  parish  mills  in 
Scotland. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Stephen  observed  that  a quantity  of  this 
article,  which  had  been  discharged  from  a mill  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, continued  to  dissolve  every'  succeeding  shower  of  snow 
which  fell  on  it  during  a protracted  snow-storm ; and,  on  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  in  a high  state  of  fermentation.  He  had 
to  make  some  hot-beds  at  the  time,  and  he  composed  one  of  them 
entirely  of  sids,  for  the  growth  of  melons,  in  the  following 
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manner:  — In  a dry  knoll  a pit  was  dug  of  the  ordinary  size  of 
a hot-bed  ; the  stuff  was  watered  and  mixed  up,  the  whole  being 
made  equally  moist,  and  deposited  in  the  pit;  the  surface  mould 
and  frame  were  placed  in  the  usual  way.  The  bed  kept  up  a 
steady  heat  for  six  months,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
having  been  placed  near  the  other  frames  in  the  melon  ground, 
but  in  a remote  corner,  in  case  the  experiment  should  have 
failed,  it  received  less  than  ordinary  attention  ; yet  a very  good 
crop  of  melons  was  produced,  and  the  bed  was  but  little  reduced 
in  bulk  by  fermentation. 

Since  Mr.  Stephen  has  been  so  fortunate  with  a casual  trial  of 
this  article,  I hope  it  will  soon  become  more  valuable;  fur,  at 
present,  I am  aware  that  it  is  a common  practice  at  meal  mills 
throughout  the  country,  to  throw  the  refuse  into  the  mill-lead, 
that  the  stream  may  carry  it  off  Oats  are  always  kiln-dried  pre- 
viously to  their  being  ground,  consequently  the  husks  are  to  be 
had  in  the  driest  state.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  when 
a person  has  had  some  experience  in  the  operation  of  this  mate- 
rial, that  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  as  well  as  its  permanency, 
may  be  nicely  adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  water  applied  in  pre- 
paring it  for  use.  Should  repeated  experiments  prove  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  thought  that  this  hitherto  useless  article  will  be  of 
especial  service  to  those  who  have  to  preserve  half-hardy  plants 
during  winter. 

Forres  Nurseries,  April,  1839. 


Art.  XII.  Notes,  horticultural  and  agricultural,  on  the  Brazils  and 
New  Holland.  By  Dr.  John  Lhotsky. 

Wherever  Nature  herself  presents  the  aspect  of  a gorgeous 
garden,  man  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  horticulture.  This 
fact  admits  only  of  some  exceptions,  in  cases  where  civilisation 
has  been  carried  to  a high  degree.  Thus,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  amaryllises,  fuchsias,  &c.,  are  growing  wild  at  our  very 
doors,  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  care  of  rearing 
them  in  enclosed  gardens,  therefore  horticulture,  and  still  more 
floriculture,  in  the  Brazils,  is  in  a very  indifferent  state.  The 
public  gardens  are  either  merely  places  of  public  resort 
(Passejo  publico),  or  they  are  experimental  gardens,  for  any 
given  sort  of  new  and  useful  plants ; for  instance,  tea,  cinnamon, 
or  cloves,  like  that  at  Rio  Janeiro.  By  the  natural  sympathy, 
however,  which  men  always  retain  for  their  native  shores, 
marigold,  the  wallflowers,  and  the  mignonette,  are  grown  by 
European.s,  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  tropical  part  of 
the  Brazils. 

But,  whilst  floriculture,  and  the  exhibition  of  artificially  grown 
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flowers,  are  so  rare  in  the  above  countries,  a Brazilian  market- 
place exhibits  a profusion  of  products,  beautiful  in  themselves ; 
but  especially  unusual  and  surprising  to  the  European  traveller. 
Heaps  of  jacka  (Artocarpus  integrifblia),  some  of  them  as  big 
as  a pumpkin,  with  their  rough  reticulated  skins;  several  kinds  of 
custard  apples,  some  of  which,  like  Fmtta  di  Conde,  are  of  a very 
delicious  taste ; several  kinds  of  Eugenm,  and,  among  others,  the 
pitanga,  with  its  terebinthine  flavour;  and  mangoes,  are  a few 
of  the  most  striking  and  extraordinary.  And,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  all  these  are  mixed  up  with  heaps  of  pine-apples, 
twelve  to  fifteen  sorts  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  together  witli 
sweet  potatoes  (Ipomoe'a  Batatas),  bananas,  common  and  water 
melons,  and  grapes,  besides  rose  apples  (Eugenta  Jdmbos), 
the  massive  brown  tubers  of  yams  (Dioscorea),  mandiocca, 
A'rachis  hypogae'a,  cocoa  nuts,  and  five  or  six  other  fruits  of 
palms;  and  the  vanille,  the  cacao  (Theobrbma),  cuttings  of 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  &c. ; if  we  take  all  this  into  consideration, 
we  might  almost  believe  that  the  tradition  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperidcs  was  not  purely  an  invention  of  the  fancy,  but  based 
on  solid  reality. 

But  as  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Providence,  that  nature 
should  produce,  and  man  enjoy,  every  thing  in  every  place,  the 
climate  of  the  tropical  part  of  the  Brazils,  and  especially  Bahia, 
is  not  adapted  for  growing  the  northern  vegetables.  In  Bahia 
scarcely  anything  but  radishes  and  lettuces,  a few  small  carrots, 
and  parsley,  will  succeed;  and  it  is  only  in  the  latitude  of  Rio 
Janeiro  that  the  roots  of  the  carrots  attain  any  considerable 
size.  Potatoes  never  grow  in  Bahia,  and  even  near  Rio  they 
are  wretchedly  bad.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Organ  Mountains 
(■tOOO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Mr.  G.  Marsh  of  Liver- 
pool has  begun  an  English  farming  establishment;  and  at  that 
height  (the  mean  temperature  of  which  may  be  about  that  of 
northern  Italy),  the  northern  culinary.plants,  even  cauliflowers, 
are  grown  to  great  perfection,  and  sell  at  Rio  for  very  high  prices. 
In  these  valleys  a number  of  English  have  established  them- 
selves ; some  of  whom  have  obtained  several  square  miles  of 
land  from  the  Brazilian  government  gratuitously,  upon  which 
they  follow  all  sorts  of  rural  pursuits.  As  the  potato,  notwith- 
standing the  dilficulty  of  procuring  it,  has  remained  a favourite 
dish  with  the  million  of  white  people  in  the  Brazils,  the  few 
raised  among  the  Organ  Mountains  are  quite  insufficient  to 
satisfy  so  great  a demand  ; and  it  will  be  new,  perhaps,  for  some 
of  my  readers,  to  learn  that  large  quantities  of  English  and 
Irish  potatoes  are  yearly  imported  into  the  harbours  of  the  Bra- 
zils. These  potatoes  being  conveyed  in  wicker  baskets,  through 
which  the  air  can  circulate  freely,  arrive  in  Brazil  in  a state  of 
perfect  preservation ; and  they  are  afterw'ards  spread  by  the 
means  of  mules,  or  other  conveyances,  over  the  whole  territory. 
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In  clianging  the  scene  of  my  observations,  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Brazils,  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  a new, 
ami  somewhat  different,  picture  presents  itself.  Taking  it  with 
relation  to  rural  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  extending  as  it  does  from  40°  to 
the  28°  of  latitude,  is  capable  of  producing  as  many  varied  and 
useful  plants  as  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Whether  the 
sugar-cane  will  grow  in  the  last-mentioned  latitude  is  not  cer- 
tain ; but  coflee,  St.  John’s  bread  (Ceratbnia  Siliqua),  and  the 
date  palm  will  grow  most  undoubtedly ; and,  if  we  add  to  these 
the  grape,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  which  are  already  cultivated 
there  extensively,  our  previous  assertion  will  be  thoroughly 
corroborated. 

Most  of  the  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits  of  Europe  prosper 
in  the  different  latitudes  of  the  colonial  territory  of  New  South 
Wales ; but  it  is  upon  subjects  of  somewhat  greater  importance 
that  I wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  growing  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  tobacco,  and  silk, 
which,  if  accomplished  on  a large  scale, would  increase  the  sphere  of 
productiveness  of  the  British  empire.  The  vine  has  been  intro- 
duced in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years;  but  it  was  Messrs. 
Allan  Cunningham  and  Busby  who  endeavoured  to  push  this  sort 
of  industry  in  a rapid  and  energetic  manner.  The  former  gentle- 
man collected  a great  many  cuttings  in  the  British  gardens,  and 
Mr.  Busby  obtained  at  Paris  an  extensive  collection  from  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  I was  present  when  this 
valuable  collection  was  unpacked  in  Sydney,  and  saw  that  it 
arrived  in  a very  good  state.  But  when  anything  energetic  or 
extraordinary  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
the  original  projector  or  inventor  should  carry  his  conception 
into  execution  himself.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  above 
gentlemen,  neither  of  whom  were  present,  when  the  collection 
arrived.  Notwithstanding  some  faults,  which  occurred  after- 
wards, a great  many  cuttings  were  distributed,  and  the  stock  of 
vines  considerably  improved.  Tobacco  is  grown  extensively, 
and  especially  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Hun- 
ter River,  where  it  yields  an  abundant  crop.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a species  of  this  questionably  useful  plant,  with  very  tender 
leaves,  grows  wild  in  the  colony.  In  the  like  manner,  flax  is 
found  wild  in  the  East  Indies ; an  interesting  fact  in  the  history 
of  vegetation.  Mulberries  are  abundant  about  Sydney,  both 
the  common  and  the  Cape  species ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  former  is  used  for  hedges  round  gardens.  And,  finally,  the 
olive  is  a plant  which,  agreeing  with  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
country,  should  do  very  well,  but  its  cultivation  has  never  been 
tried  to  any  extent.  All  the  above  plants,  however,  requiring  a kind 
of  labour  to  which  the  English  are  strangers,  can  never  prosper  to 
any  extent,  without  the  colonists  being  instructed  by  those  people 
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who,  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  have  acquired  the  practice 
necessary.  I may  take  a credit  to  myself,  that  I was  the  first  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  tuition  in  a strong  manner. 

“ Tobacco,  with  a most  tender  leaf,  I found  wild  near  Lake 
Macquarrie,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  at  the  Hunter 
River;  but  the  colonists  want  Spanish,  French,  and  American 
emigrants  to  collect  the  crops,  and  prepare  the  leaves.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  has  made  great  progress  lately,  especially 
since  Mr.  James  Busby  imported  a superior  collection  of  cuttings 
from  Europe;  but  the  colonists  have  no  Spaniards  or  Rhenish 
people  to  undertake  their  cultivation,  and  prepare  the  wine. 
The  olive,  cotton,  and  white  nmlberry  (as  food  for  silkworms) 
grow  well  near  Sydney;  but  this  sort  of  field  culture,  like  the 
previous  one,  will  never  prosper,  unless  the  colonists  be  in  the 
same  way  schooled  by  men  of  practical  knowledge.”  {Illustra- 
tions of  the  present  State  and  future  Prospects  of  New  South  Wales, 
p.  14.  Sydney,  18.S5.) 

There  are  two  obstacles  which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  will  ever  mar  the  above  most  important 
improvements  ; and  the  first  of  these  is  the  complete  abrogation 
(since  1830)  of  granting  land  by  government.  Vine  and 
olive  planters,  and  tobacco  and  silk  growers,  must  now  be  men 
of  capital,  and  able  to  buy  land  at  the  very  outset ; but  rich  and 
enterprising  men,  generally  speaking,  do  not  emigrate.  The 
second  obstacle  is  of  a more  recent  date.  After  I had  suggested 
the  idea  of  employing  natives  of  the  vine  and  olive  countries  to 
teach  the  culture  of  these  plants.  Dr.  Lang  went  to  the  Continent, 
and  engaged  several  hundred  French  and  German  vine-growers, 
who  readily  accepted  his  offers,  because,  at  that  time,  the  passage 
money,  which  was  allowed  by  the  colonial  government  to  emi- 
grants of  the  working  classes,  was  to  be  given  without  differ- 
ence of  country;  but  these  vine-growers  had  not  even  arrived  in 
Sydney,  when  a despatch  from  the  Colonial  Oflice  abrogated  any 
grant  of  passage  money  to  foreigners.  This  enactment,  conjointly 
with  the  regulation  compelling  the  purchase  of  land,  will  delay 
for  a long  time  the  culture  of  all  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
productions.  What  I would  recommend  is,  that  it  should  be 
stipulated,  that,  amongst  the  emigrants  to  whom  passage  money 
is  allowed,  a certain  proportion  (say  the  fifth  or  tenth  part  only) 
should  be  selected  amongst  foreigners.  As  the  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  already  exporting  wine  to  England  to  a 
large  extent,  no  one  can  say  whether,  under  judicious  regulations. 
New  Holland  might  not  do  the  same;  and  also  export  other 
commodities  for  which  Great  Britain  is  yet  entirely  dependent 
upon  other  countries. 

London,  April  10.  1839. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Royle’s  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of  the  Flora 
of  Cashmere,  8(c.  Part  X.,  completing  the  work  as  far  as  p.  384. 
of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  Orders  ; lU  coloured  plates,  folio. 
London,  1839.  20.s. 

Our  last  notice  of  this  work  is  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  318.,  which  was  soon  after 
the  completion  of  part  ix.  Professor  Royle  apologises  “ for  the  very  long 
delay”  which  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  part  x.,  and  which  he  states 
to  have  proceeded  from  his  accepting  the  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  King’s  College,  and  “ the  inipossibilitv  in  which  he  found 
himself  from  being  able  to  give  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  work  required, 
and  had  hitherto  received.”  We  are  certain  that  all  the  purchasers  of  the 
work  will  approve  of  the  delay,  rather  than  hurrying  the  work  to  a conclusion, 
at  the  risk  of  rendering  the  latter  part  of  it  less  complete  than  the  first.  A 
supplementary  part,  of  which  a great  portion  is  prepared,  will  complete  the 
work,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  unequalled  by  any  other  of  the  kind, 
for  sound  and  comprehensive  views. 

Part  ix.  brought  us  to  the  order  Artocarpea:,  under  which  there  is  much 
interesting  information  respecting  caoutchouc,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
plants  belonging  to  this  order ; though,  to  a certain  extent,  from  plants  belong- 
ing to  6'ichoracese,  LoheMaccw,  ylpocynem,  yisclepiarfcce,  iluphorbidcete,  and 
f/rtfeese,  as  already  noticed  in  our  preceding  volume,  p.  298,  when  reviewing 
Professor  Royle’s  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine.  In  1828, 
caoutchoue  was  an  article  unknown  in  the  Calcutta  market ; but  it  is  now  so 
extensively  used  in  England,  that  nearly  500  tons  annually  are  imported  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  O.  Livingston,  late  chief 
secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government,  first  directed  attention  in  India  to  the 
caoutchouc,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  the  tea  plant  being  abundant  in  Assam. 
“ As  the  caoutchouc  was  pronounced  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  Calcutta  market, 
so  the  tea  was  said  to  be  only  a camellia ; and  as  the  former  has  come  to  be 
so  desirable  an  article  for  a commercial  body  here,  so  has  the  latter  become  an 
object  of  solicitude  even  to  the  Indian  government.”  (p.  338.) 

Caoutchouc,  Dr.  Royle  observes,  is  a substance  much  more  extensively 
diffused  in  plants  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is,  found  even  in  the  spindle 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  occasionally  used  for  feeding  silkworms,  and  which 
is  nearly  related  to  the  holly,  the  birdlime  of  which  is  only  a modification  of 
caoutchouc.  The  number  of  plants  suited  for  feeding  silkworms.  Dr.  Royle 
suggests,  may  be  increased  by  experimenting  on  those  belonging  to  families 
which  yield  caoutchouc.  The  following  facts  are  interesting  : — 

“ From  the  fondness  of  birds  for  the  fruit,  and  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  seed, 
of  Ficus  indica  and  F.  religiosa,  are  explained  two  phenomena  very  familiar 
to  all  who  have  visited  India ; one  is  that  of  a palm  tree  growing  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  banyan,  and  the  other  that  of  the  pippuly  (F.  religio.sa)  vegetating 
(where  the  seed  has  been  deposited  in  cracks)  on  the  driest  walls  and  most 
elevated  domes  and  minarets,  which,  by  its  increase,  it  soon  destroys.  The 
former  appearance.  Dr  Roxburgh  has  also  well  explained,  as  proceeding  from 
the  seed  of  the  banyan  germinating  on  the  moist  upper  parts  of  the  palmyra 
tree  (Borassus  flabelliformis) ; and  thence  sending  down  its  descending  shoots, 
which,  in  time,  entirely  enclose  the  palm ; this  finally  appears  with  only  its 
bunch  of  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  a lofty  banyan,  out 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  growing ; though  actually  older,  and,  like  it,  having 
' its  roots  fixed  in  the  ground.”  (p.  3-10.) 

Broussonetia  papyrlfera  affords  fibres  which  arc  convertible  into  ropes, 
made  into  a kind  of  cloth,  or  manufactured  into  paper.  The  wood  is  used 
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for  dyeing  yellow,  as  is  that  of  Aforus  tinct6ria,  called  fustic,  and  J^cus 
tinctoria. 

VlmacetE,  nearly  allied  to  f/rtfceae,  contains  some  species  not  yet  introduced 
into  England,  such  as  (/Irnus  integrifolia,  U.  lancifolia,  V.  erosa,  U.  laevigata 
RoyU,  and  V.  virgiita.  Some  species  of  Celtis  also  remain  to  be  introduced. 

juglandecE. — Juglans  regia  extends  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  over 
Lebanon  and  Persia,  to  the  Himalayas.  J.  argiita,  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  in 
Taong  Dong,  is  not  yet  introduced  into  England  The  Arabs  call  the  walnut 
“ the  nut,”  and  the  Persians  the  “ four  brains.” 

Amenidccts . — A number  of  species  belonging  to  this  order  are  mentioned, 
none  of  which  are  yet  introduced,  though,  from  the  elevated  localities  in  which 
they  are  found,  several  will  doubtless  prove  hardy  in  this  country. 

A reduction  will  take  place.  Dr.  Hoyle  observes,  in  the  number  of  Himalayan 
oaks  at  present  enumerated ; all  of  them  varying  much  in  appearance.  C'orylns 
l&cera  abounds  on  the  highest  mountains,  with  C&rpinus  viminea.  Several 
species  of  AHnus  and  iSetula  are  mentioned,  which,  as  we  have  stated  in  the 
Arb.  Brit.  (Dr.  Hoyle  having  kindly  lent  us  the  proof  sheets  of  this  part  of  the 
work  while  they  were  passing  through  the  press),  would  be  most  desirable 
introductions. 

'*  The  willows,  diffused  in  distribution,  are  also  multiform  in  habit ; the 
species  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas  are  not  found  easier  than  others  of  discri- 
mination. As  they  occur  both  in  warm  and  cold  parts  of  the  world,  so  we 
have  them  both  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of  India.  Salix  babylonica  is 
common  in  gardens  in  Northern  India,  as  is  8.  aegjmtiaca;  while  the  poly- 
androus  8.  tetrasperma  Roxb.  is  found  in  the  Kheree  Pass,  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  other  hot  parts  of  India,  as  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula. 
A species  of  this  genus,  as  we  have  seen,  is  common  also  on  the  8enegal.  'Wfc 
know  that  a dwarfish  willow  (Salix  arctica)  extends  to,  and  forms  the  only 
woody  plant  of,  high  northern  latitudes ; so  the  diminutive  8.  Lindleyana  is 
found  on  the  lofliest  parts,  or  between  12,000  ft.  and  13,000  ft.,  of  such  moun- 
tains as  Kedarkanta  ; with  Hhododendron  lepidotum  and  anthropogon,  the 
only  other  ligneous  plants.  8.  hirta  and  rotundifolia  nob.,  from  Kunawur, 
resemble,  the  former  8.  hastata,  from  Lapland,  and  the  latter  8.  polaris  and 
8.  herbacea. 

” The  poplars  are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere ; we  find  them  flou- 
rishing on  the  Himalayas  only  at  considerable  elevations.  Populus  ciliata 
[a  new  species,  of  which  a figure  is  given],  found  in  Kemaon,  is  common  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  Choor,  at  Muttiana,  and  at  Seran  in  Lower  Kunawar. 
P.  pyriforinis  nub.  occurs  in  Deobum.  P.  alba  Lin.,  common  in  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Asia,  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  as  I have  had  spe- 
cimens brought  me  from  Kunawar.  The  native  country  of  P.  dilatata,  or  the 
Lombardy  poplar  [P.  fastigiata  Arb.  seems  to  be  quite  unknown,  some 

authors  considering  it  a native  of  Italy,  and  others  of  America,  while  some 
even  account  it  a hybrid.  But,  from  the  following  facts,  1 think  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  having  been  brought  to  Europe  from  some  Eastern  country  in 
former  times,  when  the  communication  by  the  East,  and  interchange  of  com- 
modities, was  greater  than  in  recent  times.  Understanding  that  a tree  which, 
from  the  description,  appeared  to  be  a poplar  had  been  introduced  from  the 
Punjab,  and  was  common  in  gardens  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna,  I sent  for  it 
into  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden.  The  slips  obtained  grew  well,  and  the 
plants  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
when  I left  8aharunpore ; the  specimens  in  my  herbarium  were  immediately 
recognised  by  Mr.  Don  as  those  of  P.  dilatata.  The  ghurh  [the  Indian 
name],  or  Lombardy  poplar,  is  said,  in  Persian  works,  to  be  a native  ofDailim 
and  Tinkahoon,  near  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Mr.  Baillic  Fraser,  I 
understand  from  Mr.  Don,  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  Persia, 
and  is  that  usually  taken  for  the  cypress  in  Persian  drawings.”  (p.  344.) 

“ The  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  others  of  the  Amentacem,  are  so  well  known  for 
their  rich  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  as  forming  the  ornaments  of  European 
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forests,  that  we  can  hardly  fancy  the  so-much  boasted  trees  of  tropical  regions 
to  be  more  magnificent.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  do  not  mrnish  more 
valuable  timber,  whether  we  consider  the  English  oak,  or  those  found  in  the 
Himalayas.  ( Ibid.) 

Qu^rcus  Balldta,  probably  described  in  Persian  works  under  the  names  shah- 
bulloot,  and  bulloot-ool-mulik,  having  acorns  free  from  tannin,  they  have  been 
long  used  as  food  ; and,  with  Q.  5ubcr,  might  be  naturalised  in  the  plains  of 
Northern  India.  The  hazel  is  abundant  in  the  Himalayas,  and  the  nuts  are 
found  every  where  in  the  Barjars. 

The  bark  of  .Setula  klba,  reduced  to  powder,  as  well  as  the  wood  of  the 
black  poplar,  Ls  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka,  beaten  up  with  the 
ova  of  the  sturgeon.  Cattle  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of  Pupulus  nigra,  and  the 
coma  of  the  seeds  is  employed  for  making  paper.  That  of  the  Himalayan  F. 
ciliata,  being  particularly  abundant,  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
5alix  mgyptiaca,  the  calif,  or  Egyptian  willow,  has  a fragrant  water  distilled  from 
its  catkins.  We  pass  over  several  orders  to  the 

Coniferte.  — Under  this  order  Dr.  Royle  includes  the  Abiitime,  Cupressinae, 
and  T^xinae.  Species  of  almost  all  the  genera  belonging  to  these  orders  are 
found  in  the  Himalayas.  Cupressus  sempervirens,  C.  pendula,  and  2’huja 
orientalis  succeed  in  the  gardens  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  of  India.  Po- 
docarpus  latifolius  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Silhet,  and  P.  macrophyllus  in 
Nepaul.  The  species  of  Pinus  found  at  the  lowest  elevation  is  P.  longifolia, 
allied  to  P.  canariensis.  P.  exc^lsa  is  remarkable  for  its  drooping  branches, 
whence  it  is  frequently  called  the  weeping  fir,  by  travellers  in  the  Himalaya ; 
it  is  found  with  the  Deodara  Naroinhetty.  Both  these  noble  trees  are  quite 
hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  We  pass  over  other  interesting  matter,  already 
given  (through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Royle,  as  we  have  before  mentioned)  in 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum.  Dr.  Royle  observes,  in  a note,  that  the  cone  lately 
brought  from  the  Himalayas,  by  the  collector  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  figured  in  our  Arboretum,  p.  2236,  probably  belongs  to  a variety  of 
P.  Pinkster,  commonly  called  P.  nepalknsis,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  p.  2217. 

Mutdeeas  (from  Afoy,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  plantain). — This  order  is  ex- 
tensively distributed  in  the  tropics.  All  the  cultivated  varieties  are  probably 
derived  from  the  M.  sapikntum,  of  which  the  original  is  the  wild  Muszi  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  as  raised  by  him  from  seeds  received  from  Chitta- 
gong. 

“ The  plantain  and  banana,  therefore,  must  be  natives  of  Asia  ; and  no 
plants  can  more  strikingly  display  the  benefits  derivable  to  one  country,  from 
introducing  the  useful  productions  of  another  which  is  similar  in  climate,  as 
these  are  extensively  cultivated  in  America,  and  as  high  as  3,000  feet  of 
elevation  in  the  Caraccas.  The  banana,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  is,  for 
the  torrid  zone,  what  the  Cerealia  are  for  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  or  rice  for 
Bengal  and  China,  and  forms  a valuable  cultivation  wherever  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  about  75°.  A single  cluster  often  weighs  nearly  ninety 
pounds.  Humboldt  has  calculated  that,  in  the  space  of  a year,  1,076  square 
feet  of  ground  yield  more  than  4,000  lbs.  of  nutritive  substance  ; and  that  the 
same  space  will  support  fifty  individuals,  which  will  not  maintain  more  than 
two  when  planted  with  wheat.”  (p.  355.) 

Maranthctaa.  — This  order  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  fecula  which  is 
stored  up  in  “ the  rhizomata,  or  the  so-called  roots,  of  several  species,  which,  in 
its  prepared  state,  is  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Indian  Arrow  Root. 
This  is  obtained  in  the  West  Indies  from  Maranta  arundinacea,  Allouyia,  and 
nobilis  ; also  from  Canna  glauca,  called  ‘ tous  les  mois and  in  the  East 
Indies,  from  a species  of  Curcuma,  os  well  as  from  Maranta  ramosissinia,  a 
new  species  found  in  Silhet.  But  it  has  of  late  years  also  been  prepared,  of  fine 
quality,  from  M.  arundinacea,  grown  in  their  gardens  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Calcutta;  and  was  so,  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Ainslie, 
from  plants  grown  in  his  garden,  near  Madras.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  success- 
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fully  introduced  into  many  other  parts  of  India.  The  leaves  of  Calathea  are 
employed  in  making  baskets  in  South  America ; so  the  split  stems  of  Marants 
dicnotoma,  being  tough,  are  employed  in  India  in  making  the  so  much  cele- 
brated sUnl-})at,  or  Calcutta  mats  (Ft.  Ind.,  i.  p.  2.).”  (p.  356.) 

ScUaminetr,  or  Ziiiffberaceo!.  — Much  interesting  matter  belonging  to  this 
order  we  must  necessarily  pass  over  to  the 

Orchidca;.  — This  order  is  treated  at  greater  length  than  any  other  in  the 
work  ; and  the  growers  of  this  splendid  family  of  plants  will  find  part  x.  of 
Hoyle’s  Ilhistratiom  worth  purchasing  for  this  order  alone.  We  can  only  spare 
room  for  the  following  introductory  paragraphs : — 

“ The  Orchidca;,  named  from  a European  genus,  are  yet  most  numerous  in 
tropical  countries.  Allied  to  the  Marantaceee  and  Zingiberaceae,  like  them 
tliey  are  remarkable  for  irregularity,  and  still  more  for  their  diversity  of  form, 
but  are  distinguished  by  their  stamen  and  pistil  being  united  into  a column. 
The  peculiar  organisation  of  Orchide®  having  been  first  elucidated  by  Mr. 
Brown;  their  systematic  arrangement  into  genera  and  species  has  only 
recently  been  fully  accomplished  by  my  friend,  Ur.  Bindley,  to  whom  I am 
indebted  for  the  examination  and  naming  of  all  those  in  the  present  collection; 
and  to  his  work,  for  many  of  the  facts  in  the  following  obsen'ations,  which  are 
arranged  in  conformity  to  his  division  of  the  Orchide®  into  the  tribes  Malai- 
ide®,  Epidendre®,  Vande®,  0[)hryde®,  Gastrodi®,  Neottie®,  Arethuse®,  and 
Cypripellie®. 

“ The  Orchide®,  whether  epiphytal  or  terrestrial,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  not  very  cold  nor  very  dry.  Warmth  and  moisture  being 
most  congenial  to  them,  they  are  necessarily  most  abundantly  diffused  within 
the  tropics ; but  species  extend  beyond  these  limits,  as  Malaxis  paludosa 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Calypso  borealis  even  to  60°  and  68°  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  World.  The  most  southern  stations  of  the  epiphytes  are  those 
of  Earina  mucronata  in  New  Zealand,  in  lat.  35°  S.,  and  of  Gunnia  australis 
in  Emu  Bay,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  lat.  41°  S.  Though  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  the  moist  valleys  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  several  ascend  them 
to  considerable  elevations,  and  were  discovered  by  Baron  Humboldt  at  eleva- 
tions of  7,000,  8,000,  and  9,000  ft.,  in  the  Andes  of  Quito  and  Granaila; 
while  Oncidium  nubigenum  occurs  as  high  as  at  14,000  ft.  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru.  So  I found  Dendrobium  alpestre  at  7,000  ft.,  and  Cmlogyne  pnecox 
at  7,500  ft.  of  elevation  on  the  oaks  of  Mussoree  and  Lundour,  in  30°  of 
N.  latitude. 

“ From  this  extensive  distribution  it  would  appear  that  there  was  not  the 
same  connexion  between  structure  and  climate,  as  we  have  seen  to  exist  in 
most  other  families.  But  this  may  be  an  apparent,  rather  than  a real  excep- 
tion. Many  of  the  Orchide®,  being  provided  with  tuberous  roots,  have  these, 
from  their  underground  situation,  protected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  temper- 
ature, and,  as  they  often  exist  in  moist  situations,  and  flourish  during  the 
summer  temperature,  a kind  of  local  climate  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced, 
in  which  a less  degree  of  temperature  appears  to  be  necessary.  Thus,  on  the 
mountains  of  hot  countries  there  is  constant  humidity  in  the  rmny  season, 
* from  the  air  charged  with  moisture  in  the  heated  valleys,  rising  and  dejicsit- 
ing  it  on  the  mountains,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  is  cooled 
beyond  the  point  of  saturation  ; ’ and  this  being  accompanied  with  equability, 
we  have  two  of  the  characteristics  of  a tropical  climate,  and  find  a lower 
degree  of  temperature  fully  sufficient  for  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  many 
tropical  genera  and  fmnilics  of  plants,  with  numerous  terrestrial  and  the  above 
named  epiphytal  Orchide®.”  (p.  362.) 

We  conclude  for  the  present  with  the  following  note : — 

“ The  Bromcliaccte,  or  pine-apple  tribe,  are  so  exclusively  an  American 
family,  that  nothing  but  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  pine-apple  over  India 
would  render  advisable  their  mention  here.  The  introduction  into  India  of 
the  pine-apple  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Indian  authors,  as  by  Abul  Fuzl,  in 
the  Ayeen  Akberry,  and  then  by  the  author  of  the  Dhara  Shekoih  (Taleef 
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Shererf,  transl.,  p.  18.),  It  was  introduced  into  Bengal  in  1594,  by  the 
Portuguese,  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  either 
ananat  or  kuU-tuffur  “ artocarpus  for  a journey,”  as  its  fruit  ripens  even  when 
carried  about.  Rne-apples  succeed  as  far  north  as  30°  in  the  open  air ; but 
are  plentiful  in  the  garden  of  the  Taj-muhul  at  Agra.  They  are  so  abundant 
in  Ceylon,  and  near  Rangoon  in  Burma,  as  to  appear  wild  in  both  places, 
and  are  considered  most  delicious  in  flavour  in  the  latter  situation.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Captain  Turner,  in  his  Journey  to  Teshoo-looniboo,  as 
extremely  abundant  in  the  jungly  tracts  in  the  entrance  to  the  hills.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  how  well  suited  the  climate  and  soil  of  many  parts  of  India 
are  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple.  This  is  important,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  from  which  a very  agreeable  beverage  is  in  some  countries 
prepared,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fibre  which  abounds  in  the  leaves,  and 
which  has  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  in  this  country ; as  with  it  cloth 
has  been  manufactured  as  fine  as  some  muslins.  (See  our  Vol.  XIII.  p.  461.) 
The  natives  of  India  appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fibre  of  the  pine- 
apple leaf,  as  some  of  very  good  quality,  and  light-coloured,  has  lately  been 
sent  from  Bombay  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Some  years  since,  Mr. 
Cracroft,  also,  sent  from  Dacca,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  specimens 
of  pine-apple  fibre  prepared  in  the  Burycote  district.”  (|>.  376.) 

We  again  strongly  recommend  this  work,  not  only  to  botanists  and  horti- 
culturists, but  to  readers  generally,  as  full  of  instructive  matter,  agreeably 
placed  before  them,  on  subjects  in  which  all  arc  interested. 


Art.  II.  Second  Annual  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Botanical 
Society.  Session  1837-8.  8vo,  pp.  90.  Edinburgh,  1838. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  this  Society  was  noticed  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  507., 
and  was  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  indicating  its  commencement  and  plan. 
The  Second  Report,  now  before  us,  exhibits  the  working  of  the  Society,  and 
the  kind  of  good  which  it  is  likely  to  effect.  Independently  altogether  of  the 
advancement  of  botanical  science,  the  good  feeling  and  friendship  called  forth, 
or  fostered,  by  the  personal  intercourse  or  written  correspondence  of  so  many 
minds  occupi^  with  the  same  pursuits,  are  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  the  Society 
to  public  approbation.  It  will,  however,  do  much  more  than  this,  as  will 
appear  by  some  of  the  extracts  which  we  shall  give  from  its  last  year’s  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society  is  steadily  increasing,  and  of  these 
several  are  eminent  foreigners.  The  total  number  of  members  up  to  October, 
1838,  is  199.  The  first  paper  of  general  interest  is  entitled 

Extracts  from  a Report  of  the  Progress  and  Stale  of  Botany  in  Britain,  from 
February,  1837,  to  March,  1838.  By  Professor  Graham.  — In  introducing 
the  subject,  it  is  stated  that  the  data  on  which  the  report  is  founded  are  the 
botanietd  papers  in  the  British  periodicals,  including  those  translated  from 
foreign  languages,  as  well  as  original  papers  of  British  authors.  The  first 
subject  is. 

Vegetable  Organisation.  — The  subject  of  vegetable  metamorphosis  is  said 
to  have  been  anticipated  “by  the  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  Linnteus;”  and 
afterwards  accurately  investigated  by  Wolff,  previously  to  its  being  brought 
into  notice  by  Goethe.  Wolff'’s  writings,  however,  were  forgotten ; while 
Goethe’s,  after  a time,  procured  the  attention  of  botanists.  The  microscopic 
structure  of  the  fibre  of  cotton,  flux,  and  hemp,  has  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  ail  the  cloths  wrapped  round  the  mummies  of  ancient  Egypt  are  of  flax, 
and,  consequently,  that  cotton  was  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 

Botanical  Classification.  — Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead’s  paper,  noticed  in  our  Vol. 
XII.  p.458.,  is  dismissed  with  the  following  remark,  which  we  give  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  professor’s  manner  of  treating  subjects  of  this  kind  : — “ His 
VoL.  XV.— No.  no,  T 
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remarks  are  very  brief,  and  the  table  of  bis  alliances  is  unaccompanied  with 
any  characters.  The  author  has  evidently  given  himself  a great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  subject,  and  his  paper,  therefore,  merits  a very  careful 
examination  ; but  the  very  first  aspect  of  the  table  will  appear  most  forbid- 
ding, and  the  grouping  extremely  unnatural.”  A paper  in  the  Magtatine  of 
Natural  History,  for  August  [vol.  x.  p.  421.],  on  the  Wopriety  of  a Descrip- 
tive Nomenclature,  is  noticed,  with  a remark  of  a similar  kind.  The  following 
extract  is  curious : — 

“ If  I could  believe,  which  I certainly  cannot,  the  transformation  of  -oats 
into  rye,  these  changes  in  specific  identity  would  indeed  sink  into  nothing  ; 
but  the  evidence  has  accumulated  so  much  round  this  often-told  tale,  that  it 
has  at  la.st  been  admitted  into  a British  scientific  journal.  The  subject  is 
noticed  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  November  last,  and  some 
observations  made,  in  order  to  rub  a little  o9'  the  prima  facie  absurdity  of  the 
position,  and  induce  a repetition  of  the  experiment.  The  experiment  is  a very 
simple  one.  it  has  been  asserted  during  many  years,  and  from  various  coun- 
tries, that  if  oats  be  cut  down  repeat^ly,  so  as  to  prevent  their  flowering 
during  the  year  that  they  are  sown,  the  same  roots  will  next  year  produce  a 
crop  of  rye.  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Magazine  if  Zoology 
and  Botany,  notices  the  near  identity  of  Tamus  communis  with  Dioscorea, 
and  doubts  whether  it  can  be  even  specifically  distinguished  from  Dioscorea 
cajanensis.” 

Plants  which,  during  the  last  Year,  have  been  added  to  the  British  Flora,  — 
.Betula  interm^ia,  a rare  plant  on  the  Jura,  and  diflering  essentially  from  B. 
6lba,  has  been  found  on  the  Clova  Mountains.  [Not  considering  B.  inter- 
media as  specifically  distinct  from  B.  &lba,  though  we  allow  it  to  be  a good 
variety,  we  should  feel  much  obliged  to  Colonel  Brown  (at  one  time  our  cor- 
respondent) for  a few  seeds.] 

“ The  necessity  of  concluding  these  remarks  prevents  me  doing  more  than 
merely  referring  to  the  different  British  periodicals  during  the  last  year,  for 
descriptions  of  a number  of  highly  interesting  new  plants,  by  Lindley,  Hooker, 
Arnott,  Don,  Henslow,  and  others.  The  order  which,  in  cultivation,  is  attract- 
ing most  attention  at  present,  is  the  Orchideae,  and  the  splendid,  grotesque, 
and  innumerable  tropical  parasitical  species  which  have  lately  been  introduced 
into  our  stoves  certainly  are  most  attractive.  I have  always  expressed  my 
fears  that,  attention  having  only  lately  been  given  in  earnest  to  this  race,  we 
had  not  yet  acquired  that  amount  of  knowledge  regarding  it  which  warranted 
the  great  subdivision  of  forms  into  genera  and  species,  t^ich  are  daily  in  the 
course  of  publication  ; and  that  these  fears  were  not  groundless,  is  shown  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  Profe.ssor  Lindley,  than  whom  no  one  is  a more  com- 
petent judge,  from  the  unremitting  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  subject. 
In  April  last,  he  published  the  figure  of  a plant  which  combined  in  its  own 
person  no  fewer  than  three  siipposed  genera,  and  he  winds  up  his  observations 
with  these  expressions: — ‘The  necessary  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
supposed  genera  Myanthus  and  Monachunthus  must  be  restored  to  Catase- 
tum  ; and  I have  no  doubt  now,  although  no  proof  has  been  seen  of  it,  that 
Mormodes  must  share  the  same  fate  ; but  which  of  the  species  have  their 
masks  on,  and  which  show  their  real  faces,  I certainly  will  not,  at  present, 
presume  to  guess.’  The  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is,  that,  in 
little-known  tribes,  we  must  accumulate  observations  before  we  can  be  com- 
petent to  form  generic  or  specific  characters.  With  the  Orchideae,  perhaps, 
we  could  scarcely  help  taking  steps  prematurely,  because  these  plants  were 
altogether  new,  and  required  to  be  somehow  arranged  ; but  where  a station 
and  a name  have  been  already  assigned,  even  obvious,  if  established,  blunders 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a time,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  multiplying 
error  by  premature  change.” 

The  discovery  of  Vict6ria  regilis  is  noticed  under  this  head,  though  the 
plant  cannot  be  considered  as  added  to  the  British  flora  in  any  sense.  “ Were 
we  quite  certain  of  its  specific  identity  with  Pdppig’s  plant.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  consistent  with  strict  propriety  to  restore  his  specific  name,  ama- 
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sonica,  though  a bad  one  ; but,  as  it  is  not  very  unreasonable,  in  the  circum* 
stances,  to  doubt  this,  our  loyalty  will  not  allow  us  to  part  with  the  specific 
name  cither.”  (p.  36.) 

Botanical  Geography.  — Some  papers  in  difTcrcnt  Journals  are  noticed,  and 
the  following  useful  abstract  given  from  Link’s  Botanical  Geography  of  Southern 
Europe.  " Link  divides  the  south  of  Europe  into  three  regions,  from  north 
to  south,  severally  characterised  by  Lavandula  Spica,  Myrtus  communis,  and 
Nerium  Oleander.  From  west  to  east,  he  also  divides  the  south  of  Europe 
into,  three  regions,  distinguished  by  the  pines  and  the  oaks.  The  Pinus 
Pinaster  extends  fi-om  Portugal  as  far  as  Genoa ; the  plains  of  Italy  are 
characterised  by  the  Pinus  halepcnsis ; and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Adriatic  is 
a small  fir  [?  P.  Pinister  minor]  called  ly  Link  Pinus  maritima,  but  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Pinus  maritima  of  De  Candolle,  which  he  considers 
the  same  as  the  Pinus  Pinaster  of  Limiarck.  The  very  same  regions,  from 
west  to  east,  are  severally  characterised  by  the  Quercus  Ballota,  a Quercus 
which  Tenore  considers  a variety  of  Quercus  pcdunculata,  and  the  Quercus 
.£gilops,  all  of  which  have  edible  fruit.”  (p.  36.) 

Vegetable  Physiology  occupies  little  more  than  a page  ; and,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Vegetable  Chemistry,  we  have  the  following  apology  : — 

“ Gentlemen,  there  are  various  other  subjects  to  which  it  was  my  duty  to 
have  adverted  in  the  sketch  which  you  desired  me  to  prepare ; but  I am 
very  much  ashamed  of  the  length  to  which  it  has  already  gone,  and  I too 
much  admire  your  patience  to  think  of  punishing  by  farther  taxing  it.” 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  subjects  thus  necessarily  omitted  are  hinted  at ; 
and  we  quote  the  passage,  because  it  may  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
something  of  what  he  may  have  read  during  the  past  year  in  scientific  period- 
icals, foreign  and  domestic  : — 

“ Among  the  subjects  which  I have  thus  necessarily  omitted,  but  which 
have  received  more  or  less  of  notice  in  Britain  during  the  last  year,  are  the 
progress  of  phytochemistry,  the  existence  of  salts  in  an  organised  state,  the 
re|x>rted  erosion  of  glass  by  cryptogamic  plants  growing  on  its  surface,  the 
formation  of  vegetable  products,  the  formation  of  soils,  observations  in  fossil 
botany,  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  which  arc  thought  to  have  clothed  the 
earth  at  different  epochs  in  the  world’s  history,  with  what  I conceive  to  be 
the  most  mistaken  attempts,  by  high  authority,  at  an  explanation  of  the 
enormous  developement  of  certain  cry|)togamic  plants  at  a very  remote  period. 
I should  also  have  noticed  some  interesting  experiments  by  Guppert,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  petrifaction  may  be  supposed  to  take  place ; 
but  all  these  matters  I must  omit,  having  only  named  them  to  show  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  subjects  into  which  our  science  has  been  found  to  ramily,  and  tiie 
boundless  gratification  to  which  its  culture  will  certainly  lead.” 

On  the  whole,  this  paper  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  judiciously  drawn  up. 
The  different  subjects  which  it  embraces  arc  not  treated  in  due  proportion  to 
their  importance ; and  some  of  the  most  intense  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
altogether  omitted.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Graham,  where  he  docs  make 
any,  are  too  often  frivolous  j and  with  respect  to  the  apology  for  omitting 
vegetable  chemistry ; viz.,  because  he  was  “ already  ashamed  lor  the  length  he 
had  gone,”  &c.,  we  consider  it  ridiculous.  A report  of  this  kind  should  be 
maturely  considered  before-hand ; and  the  extent  of  every  part  adjusted 
according  to  its  importance,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole.  The  report 
is  stated  to  be  an  abstract ; but  this  seems  to  bo  a misnomer,  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  terminating  paragraph  arc  given  in  the  first  person,  evidently  as 
delivered  by  the  professor  to  his  audience.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  article.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  remarks  of  this  kind, 
but  we  have  borne  in  mind  the  following  observations  of  the  professor. 
Speaking  of  Dr.  Schleiden’s  article  on  the  Developement  of  the  Organisation 
in  Phaenogaraous  Plants,  he  says  : — 

“ There  is  occasionally  a little  asperity  in  the  paper,  which,  though  used  on 
the  right  side,  is  not  pleasant ; and  were  1 at  all  apprehensive  that  it  would  be 
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followed  bv  the  members  of  the  Botanical  Society,  I would  urge  them  to 
recollect  that  it  is  very  unbecoming  in  investigating  a science  which  every 
where  abounds  with  proofs  of  universal  benevolence,  and  that  it  is  calculated 
to  do  any  thing  rather  than  beget  that  kindliness  of  feeling  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  mutual  cooperation  so  necessary  for  eliciting  truth  in  the 
investigation  of  nature,  regarding  the  operations  of  which  a very  moderate 
share  of  humility  would  show  that  all  are  lamentably  ignorant.” 

In  referring  to  the  different  periodicals,  Professor  (iraham  invariably  men- 
tions the  number,  or  the  month,  seldom  the  year,  and  never  the  volume  ; a 
most  unbnsiness-like  mode,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  because  it  will  occasion  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  those  who  wish  to  turn  to  the  papers  to  which 
he  refers,  after  the  periodicals  referred  to  are  done  up  in  volumes.  In  one 
word,  when  Professor  Graham  undertook  to  give  this  report,  which  will  be 
looked  to  by  Continental  botanists  as  of  importance,  from  its  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a Regius  Professor  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  universities, 
he  placed  himself  in  a false  position. 

Procceditigt  of  the  Botanical  Society.  — The  papers  which  appear  to  have 
been  read  at  the  dilferent  meetings  embrace  a variety  of  botanical  subjects ; 
and  some  of  them,  had  they  been  given  at  length,  are  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  gardener. 

July  13.  1837.  — “ Mr.  J.  M'Nab  read  an  extract  from  his  Journal  of  a Tour 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during  the  summer  of  1834,  containing 
a highly  interesting  account  of  an  excursion  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  botanical  features  of  that  celebrated  locality.  The  arbor 
vitas  {Thuja  occidentalu)  was  observed  to  be  exceedingly  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fails,  overhanging  the  rapids  in  many  places  in  the  most 
curious  manner.  Drawings  were  exhibited  of  some  specimens  of  this  tree, 
which  had  sprung  up  in  a very  singular  way.  Several  large  lime  trees  had 
been  cut  down,  many  years  ago,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground ; and,  after 
decay  had  commenced,  some  seeds  of  arbor  vitm  had  got  into  the  centre  of 
them,  where  they  had  germinated,  and  now  formed  beautiful  and  handsomely 
shaped  trees,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  stems  twenty  inches  in 
circumference.  The  deciduous  trees  chiefly  consisted  of  platanus  and  tulip 
trees,  oaks,  elms,  limes,  ashes,  walnuts,  beeches,  birches,  and  poplars.  The 
herbaceous  vegetation  was  very  luxuriant,  and  presented  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting species.  The  exposed  rocky  ground  above  the  Falls  was  richly 
adorned  with  dwarf  shrubby  plants,  of  which  the  Hypericum  Kalmianum,  then 
in  full  flower,  was  the  most  conspicuous,  whilst  the  swampy  grounds  were  pro- 
fusely covered  with  the  beautiful  scarlet  and  blue  cardinal  flowers  (Lobelia 
cardmalis  and  siphililica.)  Impatient  biflora  was  remarked  as  the  plant  growing 
nearest  the  descending  water  of  the  Fulls,  being  constantly  within  the  influence 
of  the  spray,  and  assuming  a tali  and  spongy  habit,  without  any  appearance  of 
flowers.  On  Goat  Island,  which  separates  the  American  from  the  British 
Fall,  the  herbaceous  plants  were  very  various,  including  Hepaticai,  TriUinmt, 
Cypripediunu,  &c. ; also  Sanguinaria  canademis,  Hydrattit  canadentit.  Podo- 
phyllum peltatum.  Arum  triphyllum,  Jeffertonia  diphyUa,  Symphoria  racemota, 
&c.  &c.” 

Effectt  of  the  IVinter  of  1837-8.  — “ Dr.  Graham  stated  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  early,  long-continued,  and  severe  winter,  a very  considerable  number  of 
half-hardy  shrubby  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  had  been  more  or  less 
injured  ; and  that  he  proposed  exhibiting  in  a tabular  form  the  extent  of  the 
injury,  distinguishing  the  plants  according  to  their  native  country,  their 
natural  orders,  and  the  situations  they  occupied  in  the  garden,  whether  upon 
walls  or  in  exposed  or  sheltered  Iwrders.  He  mentioned,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  snow  than  usual,  her- 
baceous plants  hud  sustained  little  injury,  and  gave  as  an  example  the  Rotcoea 
purpurea,  one  of  the  Zinziheracete,  which  had  lived  in  the  open  border  without 
protection  during  several  winters,  and  flowered  freely  each  summer.” 

ATie.  9.  1837.  — Dr.  Graham  exhibited  drawings  and  gave  an  account  of 
several  remarkable  forms  of  trees  which  he  had  recently  seen  and  examined. 
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The  first  was  a small  Scotch  pine,  suspended  from  a much  larger  tree  by  ad- 
hesion to  its  side,  in  the  M‘Nab  burying-ground,  at  Killin.  Tliis  is  evidently 
an  accidental  graft,  similar  to  that  discovered  in  an  old  thorn  hedge,  by  Mr. 
John  Wallis  ; and  from  which  he  concluded  that  “ vegetables  derived  their 
nutriment  independently  of  the  earth.”  (See  our  Vol.  X.  p.  51.)  The  second 
monstrosity  is,  the  apparent  union  of  a horsechestnut  and  beech,  at  Cumbus- 
more,  near  Callander  ; and  the  third  is  at  (iargnnnock  House,  Stirlingshire. 
It  consists  of  two  broad-leaved  elms,  growing  so  near  together,  that  they  might 
be  supposed  to  rise  from  the  same  root ; while  there  is  squeezed  in  between 
the  stems  an  a.sh,  and  three  hollies.  Of  course,  there  are  abundance  of  local 
legends  accounting  fur  the  origin  of  these  apparently  unnatural  unions,  which 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  will  enable  any  one  to  detect 
as  having  no  foundation  in  truth. 

Jan.  11.  1838.  — Mr.  R.  W.  Falconer  read  a paper  on  the  ancient  history 
of  the  rose.  This  paper  we  should  much  like  to  peruse.  An  abstract  of  it  is 
given,  but  it  is  much  too  short  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Fdwin 
Lees  of  Worcester  sent  a communication  on  the  /'yrus  domestica,  or  the 
Whitten  pear  tree  of  Wyre  Forest,  in  the  parish  of  Rock,  in  Worcestershire, 
about  three  miles  from  Bewdley.  It  agrees  with  what  we  have  stated  in  the 
Arb.  Brit,  and  Sup.,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
some  other  local  correspondents.  Mr.  Lees  estimates  the  age  of  the  tree  at 
400  years.  “ The  vestiges  of  a habitation  and  garden,  he  thought,  might 
be  traced  in  some  bricks  and  remains  near  the  s[)ot;  and  in  the  pre.sence  of 
solitary  specimens  of  Ligustrum  vulgare  and  Primus  domestica,  the  only  ones 
which  he  observed  in  the  whole  forest.”  “ Fruit  is  produced  annually,  and  is 
eagerly  gathered  as  a curiosity  by  the  country  people,  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
charm,  suspending  it  in  their  habitations,  and  appearing  to  consider  it  a safe- 
guard ; while  to  the  mountain  ash,  Pyrus  aucuparia,  they  pay  no  sort  of 
attention,  although  they  seem  aware  of  the  relationship  between  the  species, 
designating  the  latter  the  whitten  tree,  the  former  the  whitten  pear  tree.” 

February  8.  — Mr.  R.  W.  Falconer  read  a paper  containing  an  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  gardens  of  antiquity,  with  observations  on  the  hortu- 
lan  taste  which  they  exhibit.  From  tbe  short  abstract  given  of  this  paper, 
it  appears  to  resemble  one  on  the  same  subject,  printed  many  years  ago,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  (vol.  i.  p.  297.), 
and  subsequently  in  a separate  volume,  dated  1783,  by  Dr.  W.  Falconer. 

Mr.  James  Macauley  read  a paper  on  the  culture  of  flowers  by  the  an- 
cients ; in  which,  among  other  things,  he  showed,  that  the  garden  of  Lucullus, 
so  often  referred  to,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a specimen,  either  of  the  art,  or 
the  taste  of  his  time ; in  as  much  as  it  was  censured  by  his  own  contempo- 
raries (C'ic.  de  Leg.,  iii.  13.);  and  Varro  expressly  states,  “ Hortos  Luculli 
non  Jlorthus  fructibusqiie  sed  tabulis  fuisse  insignes.”  The  gardens  of  Lucul- 
lus were  distinguished,  not  by  their  flowers  and  fruits,  but  by  their  pictures. 
[The  inference  from  Cicero  is,  that  the  villa  of  Lucullus  was  stuflTed  with 
pictures  and  statues.] 

Ajiril  12.  — Mr.  Hamilton  read  a paper  on  the  Gardens  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews.  This  we  should  like  much  to  see. 

Professor  Christison  made  some  observations  on  the  preservation  of  fruits 
and  other  botanical  specimens  in  a moist  state.  After  numerous  experiments 
made  “ with  various  fluids,  he  had  found  none  which  served  so  well  to  pre- 
serve both  the  consistence  and  colour  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  flowers,  as  a 
concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  The  solution  should  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  a boiling  heat,  otherwise  it  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained  suffi- 
ciently concentrated.  When  articles  are  to  be  sent  to  a distance,  as  when 
specimens  are  transmitted  from  hot  climates  to  this  country,  the  best  mode  of 
putting  them  up  is  to  preserve  those  which  are  of  small  size  in  greenglass  bottles, 
such  as  are  used  for  pickles,  to  fill  the  bottles  with  the  solution,  and  to  secure 
the  corks  with  a covering  of  some  resinous  substance,  and  cloth  tied  over 
all.  But  the  cheapest  and  most  eflectual  mode  for  larger  articles,  and,  indeed, 
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for  botanical  specimens  generally,  is  to  sew  up  each  in  cloth  of  any  kind,  with 
a wooden  or  tin  label  attached  to  it,  and  to  put  the  whole  in  a barrel,  con- 
taining the  solution  of  salt,  and  of  such  size  that  the  specimens  are  loosely 
packed,  and  yet  cannot  easily  change  their  position.  He  has  frequently  received 
specimens  sent  in  this  way,  in  a state  of  complete  preservation,  from  Ceylon, 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  West  Indies,  although  four  or  six  months  elapsed 
before  they  reached  their  destination. 

“ Solution  of  salt  is  comparatively  inapplicable,  however,  where  the  fruit 
is  very  pulpy  ; in  such  fruits,  for  example,  as  Solanum  Lycopersiewn,  or  lemons 
and  oranges  j because  the  fruit  shrivels  by  exosmosis  of  its  fluids.  Diluted 
pyroligneous  acetic  acid,  diluted  to  the  density  of  1008,  sometimes  answers 
well  in  such  circumstances  ; but  after  a few  years  the  texture  of  the  speci- 
mens becomes  so  pulpy  and  brittle,  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  handled, 
and  most  colours  are  in  no  long  time  more  or  less  altered.  Spirit,  which  is 
most  generally  used,  speedily  renders  all  colours  alike  brown.” 

May  10. — “ Mr.  Macaulay  read  the  first  part  of  a paper  ‘ On  the  Effects  of 
Vegetation  on  the  Atmosphere,’  in  which  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom on  the  composition  of  the , atmosphere  was  treated.  After  detailing 
various  experiments,  tending  to  show  that  different  natural  families  may  differ 
in  their  effects  on  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  an  abstract  of  the  researches  of 
Priestley,  Senebicr,  Berthollet,  Ellis,  Saussure,  Burnet,  Morren,  Daubeny, 
and  others,  Mr.  Macaulay  concluded  by  presenting  a series  of  propositions, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  contain  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  A statement  of  the  results  of  the  enquiry  will  be  given  along 
with  the  abstract  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  paper,  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  Temperature,  Moisture,  and  Electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  will  be  treated.”  This  promises  to  be  a most  valuable  paper, 
and  we  could  wish  to  see  it  published  at  length. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  herbarium  comprises  a great  many  names, 
among  which  is  included  that  of  W.  Christy,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  who  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  about  8000  species  and  15,000  specimens.  11118 
gentleman  is  also  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  library,  and  his  donations 
amounts  to  upwards  of  60  different  works,  many  of  them  of  great  rarity  and 
value.  These  are  magnificent  donations,  worthy  of  the  excellent  individual 
by  whom  they  were  made. 

The  main  object  of  the  Botanical  Society  is  the  intercommunication  of 
dried  specimens  of  plants ; and  though,  to  many,  this  may  appear  a matter 
more  of  amusement  than  of  use,  yet,  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  names  of 
plants  when  they  see  them,  we  consider  dried  specimens  of  very  great  im- 
portance. However  accurately  plants  may  be  described  by  botanists  in 
books,  we  can  never  be  (juite  certain  in  the  application  of  their  description, 
without  the  aid  of  a dried  specimen  or  a coloured  figure ; except  in  those 
cases  where  the  enquirer  already  possesses  a knowledge  of  the  majority 
of  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the  species  belongs  that  he  is  examin- 
ing. Collecting  and  drying  specimens,  even  though  the  names  are  not  known 
by  the  collector,  is  a very  excellent  mode  of  acquiring  a taste  or  desire  for 
botanical  knowledge ; and  when  once  any  person  has  dried  a few  specimens 
himself,  so  as  to  have  an  idea  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  this  - 
process,  he  may  acquire  the  names  of  a great  many  plants,  and  be  able  to 
recognise  them  in  a living  state,  merely  from  recollecting  their  appearance 
in  his  herbarium,  or  in  his  coloured  plates.  It  is  true,  that  knowing  the 
names,  and  being  able  to  apply  them  to  the  plants,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
index  to  their  history,  properties,  and  uses ; but  every  one  must  allow  that  the 
possession  of  this  index  is  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  The  intercommu- 
nication of  specimens  among  botanists  is,  therefore,  of  great  use  to  them  ; 
and  if  those  who  are  only  beginning  to  study  botany  had  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing abundance  of  specimens  correctly  named,  it  would  contribute  greatly 
to  their  advancement  in  the  science.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that 
we  highly  approve  of  this  Society,  and  would  advise  such  gardeners  as  have 
an  opportunity  of  collecting  and  drying  specimens  to  belong  to  it. 
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Art.  III.  Pinetum  Wobumense  ; or,  a Catalogue  of  Coniferous  Plants 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey  : sys- 
tematically arranged.  Royal  8vo.  Not  published,  and  only  100 
copies  printed.  1839. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  learn  the  causes  which  have  led  this  amiable 
and  enlightened  nobleman  again  to  appear  as  an  author,  we  make  the  follow* 
ing  quotation  from  the  Introduction  : — 

“ It  is  now  eight  years  since  I printed  ray  ‘ Salictum  Wobumense ; or 
a Catalogue  of  Willows  at  Woburn  Abbey ; ’ and  at  that  time  I little 
thought  that  1 should  again  have  recourse  to  the  press,  even  in  the  hum- 
ble end  unambitious  work  of  enumerating  the  specimens  of  another  genus 
of  plants  in  my  collection  ; but  I have  been  induced  to  resume  my  occu- 
pation, partly  for  my  own  amusement,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  gratifying 
those  amongst  my  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters. 

“ After  printing  my  list  of  willows,  my  health  was  seriously  afiected ; but  it 
has  pleased  Ood  so  far  to  restore  it,  as  to  enable  me  to  engage  again  in  one 
of  my  most  favourite  pursuits — the  study  of  nature,  in  the  productions  of  the 
forest,  the  garden,  and  the  conservatory;  and  I have  derived  much  pleasure 
in  arranging  a catalogue  of  all  the  plants  which  I possess,  connected  with  the 
genus  Pinut,  and  attending  its  progress  through  the  press. 

“ That  interesting  tribe  has  lately  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
most  zealous  and  enterprising  of  our  horticulturists.  The  splendid  work  of 
Mr.  Lambert  (on  the  genus  Pinus'),  in  two  volumes  folio,  is  well  known,  and 
highly  appreciated ; and  he  has  lately  added  a third  volume,  full  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information. 

“ That  eminent  statesman,  and  truly  estimable  man,  the  late  Lord  Gren- 
ville, found  solace  and  pleasure  in  his  retirement  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  public  life,  in  investigating  the  habitats  and  culture  of  various  genera  of 
trees ; and  the  Pinetum  formed  by  him  at  Dropmore  is  now  allowed  to  be 
the  most  complete  of  any  in  Great  Britain. 

“ A short  time  previous  to  his  decease,  on  sending  me  some  rare  specimens 
of  pines,  which  I had  not  then  in  niy  own  collection,  he  wrote  me  a most 
friendly  and  encouraging  letter,  expressing  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  learn- 
ing that  I had  turn^  my  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  truly  interesting 
genus;  from  which  he  himself  had  derived  so  much  satisfaction.  I had 
previously  received  from  that  excellent  person  a very  gratifying  letter,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a copy  of  ray  Salictum  Wobumense, 

“ There  is,  perhaps,  no  tribe  of  plants,  not  excepting  even  the  oak,  which 
claims  more  admiration  than  the  genus  Pinus ; nor  any  that  brings  with  it  so 
many  pleasing  recollections  or  associations  of  thought, 

“ In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  abound  in  sublime  and  beautiful  allusions  to 
the  woods  and  the  forest  scenery  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  various  species 
of  the  pine  tribe  stand  eminently  conspicuous.  Speaking  of  Israel,  the  chosen 
people,  David  says.  His  boughs  shall  be  like  the  goodly  cedar  trees  ; he  shall 
flourish  like  a palm  tree  ; and  spread  abroad  like  a cedar  in  Lebanon.  Psalms, 
Ixxx.  & xcii.  And  when  in  the  72d  Psalm,  he  speaks  of  their  works  of  righte- 
ousness, he  says.  Their  fruit  shall  shake  like  Lebanon  ; he  alludes,  probably, 
to  the  cones  which  hang  in  clusters  from  the  lofty  cedars  of  that  mountain. 
And  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  speaking  of  the  vastness  of  the  power,  and  the 
extent  of  the  dominion  and  majesty  of  the  great  king  of  Assyria,  says.  The 
Assyrian  was  as  a cedar  in  Lebanon  ; I made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his 
branches  ; so  that  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  aim. 
In  the  41st  chapter  of  Isaiah,  Jehovah  says  : I will  plant  in  the  desert  the  cedar, 
the  fir  tree,  and  the  pine,  the  glory  of  Lebanon. 

“ We  have,  also,  many  massical  authorities  for  venerating  the  fir  tribe. 
Statius  says, 

“ ‘ Sylvarum  gloria,  pinus.’  Sylv.  151. 

[The  pine,  the  glory  of  the  wootls.] 
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And  Horace,  in  similar  strain,  says, 

“ ‘ Pontica  pinna, 

Sjlvte  filia  nobilis.’  Hor.  I.  Carm.  xiv.  11. 

[“A  noble  daughter  of  the  Pontic  wood.”  Francit’i  trans.] 

But  the  boldest  epithet  is  that  applied  by  Statius,  in  the  6th  book  of  bis 
Thebaid  : — 

‘ Hinc  audax  abies,  et  odoro  vulnere,  pintu.'  8tat.  Theb.,  iv. 

[“  The  pine  that  breathes  forth  fragrance  from  each  wound.”  Lewit't  trans.] 

“ This  expression  forcibly  brings  to  our  mind  the  Glenmore  and  Atholl 
and  other  fir  frigates,  built  of  the  magnificent  Scotch  firs  (Pinui  syivettru),  of 
the  Forest  of  Glenmore,  and  of  the  gigantic  larches  (Larix  e«rop<co),  imported 
into  Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  and  now  abounding  in  the  Highlands.” 

“ I have  again  had  recourse  to  the  extensive  and  accurate  botanical  know- 
ledge of  the  able  superintendant  of  all  my  garden  concerns  (Mr.  James  Forbes), 
to  assist  me  in  forming  a catalogue  of  such  specimens  of  this  most  interesting 
family  of  plants  as  1 possess  at  Wobuni  Abbey.  He  has  taken  much  pains  in 
investigating  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  each  species  ; and  the  botanist 
will,  at  once,  recognise  the  careful  and  accurate  manner  in  which  he  has 
pursued  the  enquiry.” 

The  frontispiece,  which  represents  the  great  silver  fir  in  Woburn  Park 
(the  dimensions  of  this  fine  tree  are  given  in  a note,  a copy  of  which  was  sent 
us  by  His  Grace  in  1837,  and  the  substance  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Arbo- 
retum Britaimicum,  vol.  iv.  p.  2332.),  the  duke  informs  us,  is  from  “the 
correct  and  delicate  pencil  of  my  daughter-in-law.  Lady'  Charles  Russell,  whose 
admirable  drawings  of  trees  of  several  species  require  no  praise  from  me.  Thb 
tree,  with  others  of  the  same  description,  was  planted  on  a hill  in  Woburn 
Park,  called  Stump  Cross  (the  whole  covering  an  area  of  just  one  acre  of 
ground),  during  the  minority  of  Wriothesley,  third  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
age  of  this  tree  must,  therefore,  be  nearly  130  years.  The  other  firs 
planted  at  the  same  time  (with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Scotch  and 
silver  firs)  were  taken  down  in  the  year  1810,  and  were  then  valued  at  900/.: 
blit  I must  add  that  fir  timber  was  at  that  time  at  an  unusually  high  price  in  Eng- 
land, owing  to  the  effects  of  what  Napoleon  called  his  ‘ continental  system.’ 

“ I may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  claim  a sort  of  hereditary  affection  for  the 
pine  tribe;  as  my  grandfather,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  a great 
planter,  was  particularly  partial  to  pines,  and  other  firs. 

“ The  culture  of  the  family  of  the  Coniferre  may  be  said  to  be  almost  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country.  The  numerous  species  of  pines  introduced  into 
Europe  from  distant  climes,  from  the  Himalayan  range  of  mountains  and 
other  parts  of  India,  have  ^ven  a new  zest  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
bringing  forward  and  cultivating  hitherto  unknown  productions  of  the  vegetable 
world.  And,  without  going  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  which  we  are  yearly  (I  may  almost 
say  daily)  acquiring,  of  the  growth,  and  values,  and  properties  of  trees,  1 will 
content  myself  with  observing  that  the  genus  Pinus  is  probably  entitled  to 
wonder  and  admiration  beyond  all  others ; and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  we  may 
see  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  the  Abies  Douglasii,  and  others  of  similar  grandeur, 
naturalised  and  flourishing  among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  our  British  forests. 

“ Should  the  perusal  of  this  catalogue  stimulate  any  of  the  landowners  of 
Great  Britain  to  increase  their  zeal  and  their  efforts  in  cultivating  this  truly 
valuable  family  of  trees,  my  object  will  be  fully  attained.  B.” 

Next  follows  a preface,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  His  Grace’s  gardener,  so  honourably 
mentioned  by  the  duke  in  the  preceding  quotation.  Mr.  Forbes,  after  noticing 
the  various  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  genus  Pinus  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Douglas,  and  the  stimulus  thereby  given  to  the  formation  of 
pinetums  throughout  the  kingdom,  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  pine  and 
fir  ti-ibe  are  not  more  generally  cultivated,  so  few  trees  equalling  them  both  in 
point  of  utility  and  ornament.  “ The  species  best  calculated  for  cultivation  in 
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this  country,”  he  says  ” are  the  Abies  Douglasii,  nobilis,  cephalonica,  Men- 
ziesii,  Smithiana,  and  Pinus  excelsa,  monticola,  Lambertiana,  Couiterii,  Sabi- 
niana,  ponderosa.  The  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Araucaria  imbricata  are  evidently 
quite  hardy,  and  capable  of  standing  our  frosts  without  protection.”  The 
Abies  Webbiana,  though  it  has  been  injured  in  various  places,  yet  has  stood 
out  at  Woburn  Abbev  during  the  last  winter,  unprotected,  and  not  the  least 
injured.  After  noticing  the  pinetum  at  Dropmore  and  that  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
Wr.  Lambert’s  Genut  Pinut,  the  Memoir  on  the  Coniferee  of  M.  Richard,  and 
our  Arboretum  BrUannicum,  he  makes  the  following  observation,  with  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  we  entirely  agree : — 

“ Surely,  the  Picese,  or  silver  fir  tribe,  with  their  linear  flat  leaves,  and 
erect-growing  cones  with  deciduous  scales,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
separated  from  the  spruces,  where  they  are  now  denominated  Abies,  and  united 
to  that  genus ; although  the  cones  of  spruces  are  always  pendent,  and  the 
scales  persistent,  and  not  deciduous,  as  they  are  in  the  Picece  tribe  : the  leaves 
of  the  Abies  are  likewise  more  densely  placed  on  the  branches,  generally 
needle-shaped,  and  angular,  and  very  different,  both  in  form  and  mode  of 
growth,  from  the  silver  fir  section.”  (Pref.,  p.  xiv.) 

“ The  pinetum  at  Woburn  Abbey  is  formed  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  no 
species  or  variety  is  described  in  this  catalogue  of  which  there  are  not  plants 
there ; and  there  are,  besides,  several  plants  which  have  been  received  under 
various  other  names,  but  from  their  small  size  and  close  proximity  they  have  been 
omitted,  until  they  have  grown  of  such  a size  as  to  admit  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  they  are  new  and  distinct,  or  mere  varieties  of  well  known  species.” 

“ In  the  Woburn  evergreen  plantation,  formed  in  1743,  and  which  consists 
principally  of  the  Coniferas  tribe,  many  beautiful  feathered  specimens,  with 
majestic  stems,  may  be  seen ; they  may  be  pronounced  as  unequalled  by  any 
other  plantation  in  the  kingdom ; particularly  the  Pinus  Pinaster,  Strobus,  syf- 
vestris,  rigida,  Cembra,  Abies,  pectinata  ; and  the  Cedrus  Libani ; which  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  judicious  thinning  applied  to  that  plantation  when  in 
a young  state.  The  soil  and  site  are  particularly  favourable  for  the  pine  tribe, 
as  they  delight  in  a dry  sandy  loam,  where  their  roots  can  penetrate  freely  : 
this  eircumstance  has  induced  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buford  to  form  a 
second  pinetum,  under  Mr.  Ireland,  his  forest  planter,  adjoining  the  evergreens, 
consisting  of  a similar  soil,  more  congenial  to  their  growth  than  that  of  the 
pinetum  in  the  pleasure-ground ; where  it,  however,  forms  an  interesting 
feature  in  connexion  with  the  Arboretum.”  {Pref.,  p.  xv.) 

In  the  introduction  His  Grace  has  kindly  noticed  the  Arboretum  BrUannicum, 
as  a valuable  and  interesting  work ; but  we  must  quote  the  passage,  as  well  to 
evince  our  gratitude,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  very  interesting  note  which  the 
duke  has  subjoined  to  it. 

“ Anxious  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Loudon,  for  his  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  the  Arboretum  BrUannicum,  all  the  information  in  my  power  respecting 
the  various  trees  in  Woburn  Park,  I related  to  him  an  anecdote  of  my  grand- 
father, respecting  the  thinning  of  the  Evergreens  plantation ; which,  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  planter,  may  be  here  repeated.” 

“ In  the  year  174-3,  my  grandfather  planted  the  large  plantation  in  Woburn 
Park,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Evergreens,’  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
his  daughter,  afterwards,  Caroline,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  : it  was  some- 
thing more  than  one  hundred  acres ; and  was,  before  that  time,  a rabbit  warren, 
producing  nothing  but  a few  blades  of  grass,  with  the  heath  or  ling  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  and  without  a single  tree  upon  it. 

“ In  tlie  course  of  a few  years,  the  duke  perceived  that  the  plantation 
required  thinning,  in  order  to  admit  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  give  health 
and  vigour  to  the  young  trees.  He  accordingly  gave  instructions  to  his 
g^dener,  and  directed  him  as  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  thinning  required. 
The  gardener  paused,  and  hesitated,  and  at  length  said,  ‘ Your  Grace  must 
pardon  me,  if  I humbly  remonstrate  against  your  orders,  but  I cannot  possibly 
do  what  you  desire;  it  would  at  once  destroy  the  young  plantation,  and, 
moreover,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  my  reputation  as  a planter,* 
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“ My  grandfather,  who  was  of  an  impetuous  and  decided  character,  but 
always  Just,  instantly  replied,  ‘ Do  as  1 desire  you,  and  I will  take  care  of  your 
reputation.’ 

“ The  plantation,  which  ran  for  nearly  a mile  along  the  road  leading  from 
the  market-town  of  Woburn  to  that  of  Ampthill,  was,  consequently,  tninned 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  caused  a board  to 
be  fixed  in  the  plantation,  facing  the  road,  on  which  was  inscribed,  ‘ This 
plantation  has  been  thinned  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  his  gardener.’  ” 

The  above  note  appears  in  the  Arboretum  BrUannicum,  vol.  iv.  p.  2183.,  in 
which,  however,  the  word  road,  in  the  third  line  above,  is  inadvertently  printed 
wood,  but  this  is  noticed  in  the  errata,  p.  2597. 

We  come  next  to  the  catalogue,  in  which  species  and  varieties  are  described, 
and  most  of  them  figured,  of  all  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the  pinetum  at 
Woburn.  Of  course,  a greater  number  of  species  are  figured  and  described 
in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  ; because  in  that  work  we  did  not  limit  our- 
selves to  species  of  which  plants  could  be  procured  in  the  nurseries  ; never- 
theless, in  (he  Pinetum  Woburnerue,  there  is  one  coniferous  species,  T^xus 
Harringtdnia,  figured,  and  one  or  two  doubtful  species  described,  which  are 
not  in  our  Arboretum.  The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  following 
review,  which,  besides  giving  a definite  idea  of  the  contents  of  a book  which 
cannot  be  purchased,  may  be  useful,  as  showing  the  number  of  living  species 
and  varieties  of  Coniferae  that  may  be  collected  together  in  the  short  ^lace  of 
two  or  three  years. 

PiXETUM  WoBURNEXSE. 

Bindtw.  Leaves  in  pairs, 

Pinus  pumVio,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  I.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2186.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

Ptniu  pumilio  y Fishery,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  3.,  Arb.  Brit.  2187.,  and  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  118.  Mr.  Forbes  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  this  only  a variety  of  P. 
pumilio,  with  somewhat  longer  leaves. 

Pinus  Mughus,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  2.,  Arb.  Brit.  2187.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118.  Mr. 
Forbes  considers  this  the  species  denominated  P.  uncinata  by  Capt.  S.  E. 
Cook,  in  which  we  think  he  is  right. 

Pinwi  splvestris.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  7.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2153.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117.  In 
the  Woburn  nurseries  are  a quantity  of  plants  of  this  species,  raised  from  seed 
imported  from  the  north  of  Sweden. 

Waus  sylveslris  y caraminicn.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  9.  “ Several  plants  of  this  pine 
were  reared  here  a few  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  P.  caramlnica,  which 
have  since  been  cultivated,  side  by  side,  with  similar-sized  plants  of  the  P.  syi- 
vistris ; but  I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  distinguishing  characters 
betwixt  the  two,  either  in  the  form,  colour,  or  size  of  the  leaves,  or  disposition 
of  the  branches ; their  terminal  buds  are,  likewise,  identical.  I therefore  con- 
sider this  as  merely  a variety  of  the  P.  sylvestris,  and  it  is  inserted  here  as  the 
Caramnian  variety,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  examining  its  cones,  which 
may,  perhaps,  warrant  its  removal  from  this  species ; but  from  what  may  be 
judged  by  the  present  appearance  of  the  plants,  I entertain  very  alight  hopes 
of  its  proving  any  thing  else  than  our  Scotch  fir.  The  Scotch,  or  wild,  pine, 
like  all  other  plants  extensively  distributed  by  nature,  differs  much  in  different 
situations  and  climates ; and  it  would  be  easy  to  select  numerous  varieties 
from  native  woods  in  tlifferent  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  seed  beds 
of  the  nurseries.”  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Forbes  rising  superior  to  that 
slavish  fear  which  has  hitherto  too  frequently  prevented  gardeners  from  exer- 
cising their  unbiassed  judgement  in  the  matter  of  specific  distinctions.  What- 
ever admits  of  much  doubt  cannot  be  specifically  distinct.  Every  species  has 
a natural  characteristic  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  a species  or 
a variety.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  one  species  agreeing  with 
another  in  every  particular,  except  in  one  point;  the  fruit,  for  example. 
Such  differences  can  only  constitute  varieties. 

Pinus  Escarina,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  11,  Arb.  Brit.  2214.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119,. 
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This  is  another  variety  of  Scotch  pine;  a variety  it  may  be  called,  dilTcring 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  from  the  species.  How  the  specific  name  Escarcrui  came  to 
be  applied  to  a variety  of  /’indster  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  and  in  the  Pine- 
tum Dropmoriense,  we  have  explained  in  this  Magazine  at  p.  129. 

M.  Risso  describes  the  Escarena  pine  as  having  a stem  long,  straight,  thin, 
destitute  of  branches  at  the  base,  and  furnished  towards  the  summit  with  a 
large  horizontal  cap,  which  resembles  that  of  the  meleza  (larch).  This  and 
the  other  details  of  description  appear  to  us  to  apply  to  a particular  tree 
growing  in  a particular  situation,  rather  than  to  the  species ; because  no  one 
would  think  of  describing  the  larch  as  characterised  by  a large  horizontal  cap, 
though  undoubtedly  larches  may  be  found  with  this  appearance,  both  in  their 
native  habitats  on  the  Alps,  and  in  our  artificial  plantations  in  Britain.  This 
Escarena  pine  is  farther  distinguished,  M.  Risso  says,  by  its  erectness  and 
height,  standing  often  like  a pollard  in  a wood  of  other  trees  of  its  congeners. 
By  pollard  is  evidently  here  meant,  not  what  is  called  a pollard  in  England, 
but  a tall  tree  with  a naked  stem,  crowned  with  a few  branches  at  top,  such 
as  in  Evelyn’s  time  was  called  a dottard.  It  is  said  to  exude  small  tears  of 
a kind  of  whitish  concrete  manna,  which  is  employed  as  a purge  for  children. 
“ The  wood  of  this  pine  is  preferred  to  all  others  of  the  tribe  by  the  car- 
penter,” and  the  cones  are  without  resin,  and  but  little  combustible.  M. 
Kisso  forwarded  specimens  of  the  P.  Escarena  to  Woburn,  which  appeared  to 
Mr.  Forbes  indentical  with  P.  sylv6stris.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  says;  “ When  I brought  the  seeds  from 
Nice,  I gave  them  to  my  gardener,  together  with  the  seeds  of  P.  marftima, 
P,  Finea,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  plant  which  I gave  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville, and  those  which  I have  here,  under  the  name  of  P.  Escarena,  I 
have  no  doubt  were  erroneously  so  called  by  my  gardener,  who  mistook  one 
parcel  of  seed  for  the  other,  and  that  the  plant  in  question  is  either  the 
P.  marUhna  or  P.  Larkio ; in  fact,  a variety  of  Pinus  Pinaster.  The  real 
P.  Escarena,  I well  remember,  very  much  resembled  the  Pinus  sylv^stris, 
although  I think  there  was  a marked  difference ; but,  as  I have  not  any  de- 
scription at  hand,  I cannot  now  specify  it.  The  tree  is  not  to  be  seen  near 
Nice,  but  I found  it  in  considerable  numbers  at  a place  called  Torretto,  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Nice,  or  more,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  St.  Andr6.” 

The  variety  of  P.  Pinaster  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  brought  to  England 
being  a very  handsome  and  very  distinct  variety,  we  have  named  it  in  p.  128. 
P.  /Hn&ster  Aberd6ni<e. 

Pmur  Pan^ri&na,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  3.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2190.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

PintM  ««c^s.  Pin.  Wob.  pl.4.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2192.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

Pmutpungens,  Pin.  Wob.  pi. 5.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.2197.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

P'mut  retinota.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  6.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2210.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119. 

Pinus  Palltuiknz,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  7.,  Arb.  Bnt.  p.  2206.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119. 
A considerable  number  of  this  pine  were  planted  out  on  a sandy  piece  of 
ground  in  Woburn  Park,  where  they  have  now  formed  handsome  trees. 

Pinus  Jyancio,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  23.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2204.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

Pinui  halepensis,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  8.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2231.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119. 
This  is  the  first  species  which  Mr.  Forbes  identifies  with  the  same  species  in  our 
Arboretum  Britanmeum,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  Pinetum  Woburnense 
had  been  printed  thus  far  before  the  numbers  of  the  Arboretum  which  contain 
the  pines  had  appeared. 

PiniM  ftriitia.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  9.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2234.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119.  The 
Earl  of  Mountnorris,  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  was  the  first  person  in  England 
that  raised  this  pine  from  seeds.  Sprengel  has  referred  it  to  P,  Pin&ster,  not 
even  allowing  it  the  rank  of  a variety. 

Pinus  PhiMter,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  29.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2213.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119. 

Pinus  Pinaster  variegdta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  30.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2217.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  119. 

Pinus  Pinea,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  106.  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2224.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119. 
The  prophet  Hosea  fxiv.  8.)  says,  “ I am  like  a green  fir  tree : from  me 
is  thy  fruit  found.”  This,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  alludes  to  the  P.  Pi'nea,  or  stone 
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(line,  which,  in  the  East,  attains  a great  height,  affords  a vast  shade,  and  pro* 
duces  an  edible  fruit,  sweet  as  almonds.  “ The  P.  Pfnca  appears  to  have  been 
a favourite  tree  with  Don  John  de  Castro,  the  conqueror  of  Portuguese  India. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  me  that  the  gigantic  pines  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Penha  Verde,  at  Cintra,  were  all  planted  by  Don  John  himself, 
and  even  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1500,  bore  an 
eccentric  character,  and  would  not  allow  any  fruit  trees  to  be  planted  in  the 
same  garden  with  his  favourite  pines.  These  trees  have  now  attained  a great 
height,  and  produce  numerous  cones  with  perfect  seeds.  A few  years  since, 
while  His  Excellency  Lord  G.  W.  Russell  was  residing  as  British  minister  at 
Lisbon,  His  Lordship’s  children  collected  a large  quantity  of  seeds  from  the 
pine  trees  at  Cintra,  and  forwarded  them  to  Woburn,  where  several  hundred 
plants  were  raised  from  them,  which  have  now  attained  the  height  of  betwixt 
two  and  three  feet,  and  are  dispersed  throughout  the  different  plantations. 
It  is,  however,  singular,  that  only  one  tree  of  the  Pttiea  is  to  be  met  with  of 
any  size  in  any  of  ihe  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Woburn,  and  that  specimen 
is  not  above  twelve  feet  high.” 

Notices  have  been  sent  us  of  various  trees  named  Pinus  Pi'nea ; but,  on  ex- 
amining the  specimens,  or  the  trees  themselves,  we  have  generally  found  them 
to  be  only  P.  Pinaster.  We  believe  there  are  very  few  trees  above  12  or  15 
feet  high  of  this  species  in  England.  In  Italy  the  stone  pine  does  not  appear 
to  be  indigenous,  being  only  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  and 
never,  we  believe,  in  masses  on  the  Apennines,  or  anywhere  of  a large  size. 
It  is  considered  more  as  a fruit  tree  than  a timber  tree,  and  as  such  might 
be  planted  in  the  form  of  an  orchard  in  England,  where,  as  at  Woburn  and 
Dropmore,  it  would  ripen  cones  with  very  good  kernels. 

Pinus  japonica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  33.  “ This  pine  was  raised  by  Mr.  Murray  of 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  from  seeds  that  he  received  from  Japan.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  pine  that  has  yet  been  introduced  from  that  country  to 
Britain  j but  whether  it  will  ultimately  prove  a distinct  species  from  those 
hitherto  cultivated  in  our  collections,  cannot  yet  be  determined,  as  the  plant 
in  this  collection  is  not  above  18  inches  high,  consequently  it  has  not  assumed 
its  natural  character  nor  produced  cones.”  (p.  33.) 

Pi'niM  nepalemis.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  34.  Leaves  in  pairs,  occasionally  in  threes, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  cylindrical  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  slightly 
concave  on  the  interior,  smooth,  slender,  and  of  a dark  green  colour. 
Sheaths  short,  torn  at  the  apex. 

This  plant  was  received  from  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  considered  it 
a distinct  species.  It  certainly  appears  very  different  from  any  of  the  species 
that  I am  acquainted  with,  frequently  producing  binatc,  temate,  and  quarter- 
nate  leaves  on  the  same  shoot,  (rom  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  rounded  on  the 
exterior  surface,  and  concave  on  the  inner ; the  margins  are  finely  serrated ; 
the  young  leaves  of  a glaucous  hue,  becoming  of  a bright  green  colour  when 
at  maturity.  This  pine  is  very  tender,  and  requires  to  be  well  protected 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  a native  of  Nepal,  (p.  34.) 


TemattB.  Leaves  generally  in  threes. 

Pinas  eoridii/fr.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  11.,  Arb.  Brit.  2195.,  and  Hort  Lig.  P H8 
as  F.  7HI/W.  ® ‘ • 

Pi«,«  Pin  Wob.  p.37.,  Arb.  Brit.  2195.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  i]8.  Lam- 
onW  a varTe";S  R rSm 

Pinus  sinensis  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  12.  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2264.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

GnH  fZ  aI  n “J  “"questionably  the  largest  in  Eng- 

land  (see  ^ri.  -Bni.),  was  ki  led  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1837-8  ® 

Pmuii^ido,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  12.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2239.,  Hort.  Lie  n 119 
Pinui  Tffda,  Pm  Web.  pi.  14.,  Arb.  Brit,  p.2237.,  Hort.  Lig!^'p.  119. 
Ptniu  ponderosa.  Pm.  Wob.  pi.  15.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2244  Hnpf  1 ii*  n 190 
The  plant  at  Woburn  was,  in  1838,  twelve  feet  higC.  ’ • 8-  P’ 
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Pinta  tcariota,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  4-6.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2158.,  Hort.  Lfg.  p.  118. 

Pinitj  serotina.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  16.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2242.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pima  JJaveana,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  17.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2267.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 
M.  Otto  of  Berlin  inadvertently  sent  us  a cone,  which  he  considered  as  that 
of  this  species,  but  which  M.  Schlechtendahl  detected  to  be  erroneous.  M. 
Otto  afterwards  sent  us  the  true  cone  of  P.  Llavedaa,  which  we  have  figured 
and  described  in  p.  128. 

Pima  insignit.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  18.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2265.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 
Plants  of  this  species  were  killed  almost  everywhere  in  Britain  in  the  winter 
1837-8,  but  one  survives  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  11.  Mangles,  Esq.,  Sunning 
Hill.  The  situation  is  dry  and  elevated,  and  the  plant  received  no  protection 
whatever. 

Pima  Gerarrfiiina,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  19.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2254.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pinut  longifolia.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  20.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2252.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pima  canariensis.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  21.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2261.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Vinut  paliatrit.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  22.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2156.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pinut  paliatris  y excelta,V\n.\io'0.  p.  62.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2256.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  120. 

Pima  5b5iniana,  Pin.  Wob.,  pi.  23.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2246.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pima  CouJten,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  25.  and  26.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2250.,  Hort.  Lig., 

p.  120. 

Quinatie,  Leavet  generally  five  in  a thealh. 

Ptma  C^mbra,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  27.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2274.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 
The  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  Woburn  evergreen  plantation  is  30  ft.  high, 
and  the  most  beautiful  which  Mr.  Forltes  has  ever  seen. 

Pima  Cembra  y helvetica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  71.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2275.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  121.  Mr.  Forbes  received  specimens  from  two  handsome  trees  growing  at 
Petcrhofl^  near  St.  Petersburg ; and  from  trees  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  35  ft.  high,  from  the  estate  of  Balharry,  Forfarshire,  the  property  of  John 
Smith,  Esq. 

Pima  Cembra  Mtriea,  Pin. Wob.  p.  73.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2275.,  Hort.  Lig.p.l2l. 
A plant  of  this  species,  2 ft.  in  height,  and  forming  a dense  bush  in  the 
botanic  gardens  at  Antwerp,  is  there  named  Pinus  monstrosa. 

Pi«uf  lexnphylla.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  28.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2273.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 

Pinut  excelta.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  29.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2285  , Hort.  Lig.  p.  121.  A 
specimen  of  this  tree,  raised  from  seed  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  is  nearly  20  ft.  in 
height,  and  quite  hardy. 

Pima  Laniiertiana,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  30.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2288.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 
The  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  pinetum  at  Woburn  was  growing  vigorously, 
and  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Mr.  Sabine  to  be  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen ; 
but,  a few  weeks  after  he  saw  it,  two  verj’  hot  days  occurred,  which  immediately 
destroyed  it.  Mr.  Forbes  is  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  succeed 
best  in  a northern  aspect. 

Pima  monticola.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  31.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2291.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 

Pinut  Sirodut,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  83.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2280.,  Hort.  Lig.  121.  “ The 
original  tree,  first  introduced  to  England  by  Viscount  Weymouth,  ancestor  of 
the  present  Marquess  of  Bath,  is  now  standing,  though  perfectly  decayed,  in  a 
timber  grove  at  Longleat,  Wiltshire.  This  pine  appears  to  luxuriate  best  in  a 
sandy  soil,  well  sheltered  from  the  high  westerly  winds.” 

Solitaria  angulata.  Leaves  tolitary,  angular. 

A'bies  excelta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  87.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2293.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 

A'biet  excelta  and  carpdthica,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  90.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2294.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  121. 

A'biet  excelta  elegant,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  90.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2295.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  121. 

A'biet  excelta  y minidta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  91.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2295.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  122.  A minute-growing  variety,  producing  erect  slender  branches.  Long 
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cultivated  in  the  collection  of  Mestra.  Dickson  of  Chester,  where  it  does  not 
grow  half  the  size  of  A.  Clanhrasiliana. 

A'biet  exceUa  S variegdta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  91.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2294.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  121. 

A'bies  excelta  t Claubratilikna,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  92.,  Arb,  Brit.  p.  2294.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  121. 

A'biei  Me/tzieiii,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  32.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2321.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

A'bies  alba.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  33.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2310.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

A'bies  nigra.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  34.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2312.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

A'bies  ctsrulea,  Pin.  Wot),  p.  99.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2316.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

A'bies  rubra.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  35.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2316.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122.  This 
tree,  in  the  arboretum  of  Thomas  Brookes,  E.sq.,of  Flitwick  House,  has  attained 
the  height  of  17  ft.,  and  ap|>ears  very  distinct. 

A'bies  Smithikna,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  36.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.2317.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

Solitdria  compressa.  Leaves  solitary  and  flat. 

A'6ies  pectindto.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  105.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2329.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  112. 
The  most  ornamental  trees  of  this  iir,  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen,  are  at  Blair 
Adam  in  Kinrosshire.  They  are  beautifully  feathered  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  with  long  branches,  horizontal  at  the  ground,  but  aspiring  towards  the 
apex. 

A'bies  peclindla  j3  variegbta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  107.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2330.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  122. 

A'bies  balsdmea.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  37.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2339.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

A'bies  balsdmea  y longifdtia,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  110.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2339.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  123. 

A'bies  Frdseri,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  38.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2340.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

A'bies  Pichta,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  39.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2338.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

A'bies  nobilis.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  40.,  Arb.-  Bnt.  p.  2342.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 
Douglas  says  he  spent  three  weeks  in  a forest  composed  of  this  tree ; and 
day  by  day  could  not  cease  to  admire  it. 

A'bies  Webbikna,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  41.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2344.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 
This  purple-coned  fir.  Dr.  Wallich  says,  is  called  Oumar  in  the  Himalayas. 
We  have  spelt  the  word  Oonum,  on  the  authority  of  Dr,  Royle.  The  plant  of 
this  species  in  the  pinetum  at  Dropniore,  Mr.  Frost,  the  intelligent  and 
indefatigable  gardener  there,  informs  us,  is  this  day  (April  12.  1839)  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  It  had  been  planted  in  poor  gravel ; but  last  year  he 
removed  the  gravel  all  round  the  plant,  and  replaced  it  by  a compost  of 
sand,  loam,  and  rotten  leaves ; scraping  off  from  the  shoots  the  lichens  which 
had  begun  to  cover  them,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  growth  and  want  of 
vigour  of  the  plant, 

A'bies  cephalimca.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  42.,  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2325.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122., 
and  Card,  Mag.  p,  130.  and  p.  238. 

A'bies  grdndis.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  43.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2341.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

A'bies  amabitis.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  44.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2342.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

A'bies  Dougldsii,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  45.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2319.,  Hort.  Lig.  p,  122. 

A'bies  canadensis.  Pin  Wob.  p.  129.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2322.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

Fasciculata  decidua.  Leaves  in  clusters  and  deciduous. 

Ldrir  europee'a.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  133.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

Ldrir  europee'a  y pendula.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  136.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort 
Lig.  p.  123. 

Larix  pendula.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  46.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2400.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 

LnVir  microedrpa.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  49.  (47).,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2400.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  124. 

Ldrir  intermedia.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  141.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 

Ldrir  sibirica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  141.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

Fasciculata  persisienlia.  Leaves  in  clusters  and  persistent. 

Cidrus  Libdni,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  145.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2402.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 
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Several  trees  were  planted  in  the  "Woburn  evergreen  plantation  in  ITiS,  which 
have  now  formed  very  magnificent  specimens  ; one  is  84  ft.  high,  with  a trunk 
14  ft.  3 in.  in  circumference  at  3 ft.  from  the  ground.  Several  are  above  80  ft. 
high,  with  branehes  extending  30  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  We  may  ob- 
serve here,  that  an  interesting  account  of  this  evergreen  plantation  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Repton’s  works.  See  our  octavo  edition. 

Cednu  Deodara,  Pin.  Wob,  pi.  48.  and  49.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2428.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  124.  The  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  pinetum  at  Woburn  was  9 ft. 
high  in  1838. 

Araucd)ia  excilta.  Fin.  Wob.  pi.  30.  and  31.,  Arb,  Brit.  p.  2440.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  124. 

Araucaria  Cunninghami,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  32.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2443.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  124.  The  finest  specimen  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen  was  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  where,  in  1833,  it  was  10  ft.  high,  clothed  with  branches  from  the 
base  to  the  summit. 

Araucaria  bratitidna.  Pin.  Wob.  pi,  53.  and  34.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2439.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  124. 

Araucaria  mbricdta.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  53.  and  36.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2432.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  124.  The  plant  at  Woburn  was  raised  from  seeds  brought  from  South 
America,  by  Lord  Edward  Russell,  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

Cunmn^dmia  tineruu.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  37.,  A[rb.  Brit.  p.  2443.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  124.  The  plant  at  Woburn,  during  the  severity  of  the  frost  in  1337-8, 
was  only  protected  with  a few  laurel  branches  placed  around  it,  by  which  it 
was  effectually  preserved. 

Dammara  orientdlit.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  58.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2447.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 

Dammara  auttrdli*.  Pin.  Wob.  pi,  39.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2448.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 
The  finest  specimen  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen  U one  in  the  conservatory  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick. 

Taxddium  dwtic^um.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  60.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2481.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 

Taxddium  tineme.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  179.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2481.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 

Taxodium  tinerue  y pendulum.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  180.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2481.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  126.  A fine  specimen  exists  in  Mr.  Knight’s  nursery,  Chelsea. 

i^upreuui  tempervireru.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  181.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2464.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  123.  The  doors  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome  were  made  from  the  wood 
of  this  tree,  which  are  said  to  have  lasted  1,100  years.  It  was  also  much  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  for  the  manufacture  of  their  mummy  cases. 

Cuprettui  tempervirem  y ttricta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  183.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2465., 
Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

Cuprettut  thydidet.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  183.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2475.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

Cuprettut  horitontdiit.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  61.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2463.,  Hort  Lig. 
p.  125.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  saw  a tree  of  great  magnitude,  of  this  species, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Montpelier,  last  summer,  which  is  said  to  be  700 
years  old.  There  is  a ^ecimen  at  White  Knights,  and  another  in  Dr.  Pen- 
rosse’s  garden,  at  Little  Brit  Hill,  Bucks,  which  is  20  ft.  high.  Both  specimens 
bear  numerous  cones.  Mr.  Forbes  considers  this  a different  tree  from  any  of 
the  varieties  of  C.  sempervirens  that  he  is  acquainted  with.  He  says,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  them  by  its  horizontal  branches,  and  light-coloured 
minute  leaves. 

Cuprettus  fastigidta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  186.  Leaves  ternate,  glaucous,  keel- 
shap^,  somewhat  subulate,  decurrent  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  apex.  Branch- 
lets  quadrifarious,  erect,  rounded,  of  a dark  brown  colour. 

“ In  habit  of  growth,  this  plant  much  resembles  the  C'upressus  sempervirens, 
but  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  very  blue  glaucous  leaves, 
which  are  also  more  rounded  and  keel-shaped,  as  well  as  more  distant  and 
spreading  on  the  old  wood ; they  are  longer,  and  somewhat  awl-shaped,  with 
obtuse  apexes,  and  totally  different  from  those  of  the  above-mentioned  species. 
It  was  received  here  from  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  under 
the  name  of  yuniperus  fastigiata ; but  its  mode  ot  growth,  and  other  cha- 
racters, appear  to  me  to  be  that  of  the  cypress,  and  not  the  juniper.” 
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Cuprettut  lutitanica,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  62.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2477.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  125. 

Cupriutu  Toume/ortu,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  188.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2480.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  125. 

V,upTettut  glauca.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  189.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2477.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Raised  at  Woburn  from  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Lippold  from  Madeira  [and  in  all 
probability  nothing  more  than  C.  lusitAnica,  of  which  C.  glauca  is  a well-known 
synonyme]. 

Cuprettut  toruldta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  189.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2478.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Cuprettut  CoHUeri,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  190.  Discovered  in  Mexico  by  Dr.  Coul- 
ter; “and  the  plant  now  in  the  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey  was  raised  from 
seeds  by  Mr.  Niven  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  which  he  pro- 
cured from  the  specimens  in  Dr.  Coulter’s  herbarium,  and  which  bad  been 
fifteen  years  gathered  previously  to  sowing.  Mr.  Forbes  has  not  yet  exposed 
this  species  to  the  open  air. 

Cupreuut  FolhergilR,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  191.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2480.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  125. 

Cuprettut  articulala.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  191.  In  all  probability  Thuja  articulata, 
Cillitris  quadrivalvis,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2462. 

'Thuja  occidentals.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  193.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2454.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
The  branches,  when  bruised  and  mixed  with  hog’s  lard,  are  said  to  cure  the 
rheumatism. 

Thuja  pticdla.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  195.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2458.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies,  and  introduced  by  him  in  1796. 

Thuja  orientals.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  196.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2459.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Thuja  pendula.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  63.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2461.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Thuja  orientals  y tatdrica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  197.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2459.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  125. 

Juniperus  virginidna.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  199.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2495.,  Hort.  Lig. 

p.  126. 

Juinperut  Ijcia,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  200.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2502.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 
ittniperut  phoentcea.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  201.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2501.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  127. 

Juniperus  Oeycedrus,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  201.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2494.,  Hort.  Lig. 

p.  126. 

Juniperus  communis.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  202.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig. 

p.  126. 

Juniperus  communis  (3  ndna.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  203.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  126, 

Juniperus  suecica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  203.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
Juniperus  cracovia.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  204.  The  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
attached  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  appeared  to  us  identical 
with  the  common  juniper. 

Juniperus  prostrala.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  204.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2360.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  127. 

Juniperus  canadensis.  Pin.  Wob.  204.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
Juniperus  excelsa.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  64.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2503.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 
Juniperus  bermudiana.  Pm.  Wob.  p.  205.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2498.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  126. 

Juniperus  Saiiiut,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  206.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
There  are  several  plants  of  this  species  at  Woburn,  12  ft.  high,  and  forming 
densely  clothed  pyramids. 

Juniperus  Sabina  a alpina.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  206.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  127. 

Juniperus  Sabina  ji  tamariscifblia.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  207.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499., 
Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 

Juniperus  Sabina  y cupressi/dlia.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  207.,  Arb.  Brit,  p.2499., 
Hort.  Lig.  p.  1 26, 
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Junlpenu  ohlonga.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  207.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  24S9.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 

Sunipcrut  sibhica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  207.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 

Suniperut  chmensu.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  65.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2505.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 

Jumpcrtu  Iludtomkndi,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  208.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  127. 

Junipertu  daiirica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  209.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
Omelin  observes,  in  his  Huto/y  of  the  Plants  of  Siberia,  that  the  Cossacks 
burn  the  twigs  of  this  plant  to  fumigate  those  that  are  afflicted  with  obscure 
diseases,  or  those  which  they  superstitiously  suppose  to  be  excited  by  devils, 
of  whose  agency  they  are  extremely  credulous,  and  whom  they  believe  to  be 
pacified  with  smoke  and  hideous  noises,  as  being  congenial  to  their  own 
nature. 

Juniperus  rcchrva.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  209.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2504.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 

Podocarput  ner'ttfdtius.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  211.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  117. 

Podocarput  elongdtus,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  211.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  117. 

Podocarput  chinentit,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  212.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  1 17. 

Podocarput  latifdliut.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  220.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  1 17. 

Taxttt  baccdta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  21.3.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2066.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  has,  in  his  library  at  Woburn  Abbey,  a table  made  of  a 
yew  tree,  which  was  found  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  four  years  ago, 
whilst  excavating  the  ground  for  the  Nene  outfall,  20  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  standing  in  an  upright  position,  and  rooted  in  the  soil.  Professor 
Buckland  thinks  it  possible  that  it  may  have  existed  there  before  the  deluge. 

Tttxiu  baccdta  y varicgdta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  214.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2060.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  117. 

Tdxut  canadensis.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  215.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2093.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117. 

Tdxu*  fattigidta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  215.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2066.,  Hort  Lig.  p.  1 17. 

Taxtu  stricta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  216.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2066.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117. 


58 


Taxut  ITarringtoniti,  Pin. 
Wob.  pi.  68.,  and  our  57. 
reduced  from  that  plate;  and 
^g.  58.  showing  the  leaves  of 
the  natural  size.  This  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Tlaxus  ma- 
crophy  11a  of  Thunberg,  a native 
of  Japan,  and  noticed  as  such 
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in  our  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2190.,  and  in  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117.  Whether  it  is  distinct  or 
not,  it  is  a very  handsome  species,  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  it  appears 
to  be  tolerably  hardy.  It  was  introduced  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  tbe 
Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  named  by  him  “in  compliment  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  is  devotedly  attached  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  and 
who  has  formed  extensive  avenues,  and  various  objects,  with  tbe  yew,  at 
Elvaston  Castle.’’  The  following  specific  character  and  descriptive  particulars 
are  given  by  Mr.  Forbes ; — 

“ Leaves  distich-flat,  from  1 in.  to  1^  in.  in  length,  dark  green  and  shiningon 
the  upper  surface,  of  a white  glaucous  hue  beneath,  with  the  exception  of  the 
midrib  and  revolute  margins,  which  are  of  a bright  green  colour.  The  apex 
mucronate,  footstalks  short,  branches  round  and  furrowed. 

“ The  T.  Harringtonia  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  well  authenticated 
species  by  its  longer  revolute  leaves,  which  are  of  a .silvery  glaucous  colour  on 
tne  under  side;  the  edges  are  bright  green,  as  well  as  the  midrib,  which  is 
very  prominent  on  the  upper  surface.  The  branches  are  rounded,  and 
striated,  forming  a somewhat  pendulous  habit  of  growth.” 

Tdxua  nucifera.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  218.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117. 
There  is  a good  plant  of  this  very  rare  species  in  the  ample  collection  of  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  at  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Toxin  MaA6t/z,  Pin.  Wob.  p. 218.  Leaves  linear,  acute;  edges  slightly  re- 
volute;  dark  green,  and  shining  above,  pale  beneath ; midrib  prominent.  This 
appears  to  be  a very  distinct-growing  plant  from  any  of  the  species  already 
described,  producing  much  narrower  leaves,  which  vary  in  length  from  1 in.  to 
1 ^ in.,  and  are  terminated  by  a sharp  point.  It  was  discovered  in  Japan  by  Dr. 
Siebold.  The  species  was  sent  to  the  Woburn  collection  by  Mr.  Low. 

Dacrydium  cupreitinum.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  67.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  117. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  an  addendum,  states  that,  whilst  the  P'meim 
Wobumeme  was  in  the  press,  a severe  storm  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Ja- 
nuary 6.  1839,  which  destroyed  several  very  fine  trees  in  Woburn  Park  and 
plantations ; amongst  these  were  a cedar  of  Lebanon,  83  ft.  high,  and  contain- 
ing 220  ft.  of  timber  ; a silver  fir,  100  ft.  high,  and  containing  120  ft.  of  timber ; 
and  a Scotch  pine,  86  il.  high,  and  contaming  72  ft.  of  timber.  These  trees 
were  planted  in  1743. 

The  chief  circumstance  in  which  the  Pinetum  Wobumeme  and  the  article 
on  .dbidtinse  and  Taxiiceae  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  differ,  is  in  the  for- 
mer making  species  in  several  cases  where  we  make  only  varieties.  The  fol- 
lowing comparative  list  will  show  the  cases  to  which  we  refer,  and  may  prove 
useful  to  the  young  gardener : — 


Pinetum  Worurnensb. 

A'bies  cserulea 
Frasern 
Pichta 
rubra 

Cupressus  articulata 
glauca 

Juniperus  canadensis 
Hudsonio'na 
obl6nga 
prostrata 
suecica 
sibirica 

Xarix  intermedia 
sibirica 

P’lnus  Miighut 
Pallasidna  ] 


Arboretum  Britannicum. 
A'bies  (nigra)  rubra  2 cserulea 
Picea  (balsamea)  Fraseri 
(pectinata)  Pichta 
A'bies  (nigra)  rubra 
Cfillitris  quadrivfilvis 
Cupressus  lusitdnica 
Puniperus  communis  6 canaddnsis 
Nabina  4 prostrata 
communis  4 obl6nga 
5abina  4 prostrkta 
communis  2 suecica 
communis  3 nana 
Lbxix  europae'a  10  intermedia 
europse'a  8 sibirica 
Pinus  sylvestris  pumilio  4 Mughut 
(Laricio)  Pallastdna 
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Pi.  pumilio 

Fisherii 

scariosa 

uncinata 

7%\us  canadensis 
fastigidta 
stricta 

Tliuja  pliciita 

Species  and  varieties  of  Conifer®  in 
the  Pmelum  Wobumeme,  not  included 
in  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum : — 
Cuprdssus  Coulterii  (a  seedling) 
fastigihta  fdoubtful) 

•Ainiperus  cracovia  (a  variety  of  the 
common  Juniper) 

i^nus  japdnica  (a  seedling,  doubtful) 
jHaxus  Harringtonia  (very  distinct, 
see  the  fig.  in  p.  273.) 

Makdya  (a  seedling,  doubtful) 


Pi.  (sylvestris)  pumilio 

(sylvestris)  pumilio  3 Flscheri 
sylvestris  8 scaridsa 
sylvestris  3 uncinata 
Tlaxus  (baccata)  canadensis 
baccata  2 fastigiata 
baccata  4 cr^cta 
Tluija  (occidentalis)  pliciita. 

Thespecies  and  varieties  of  Thxhce* 
and  dbietins  in  the  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum  not  included  in  the  Pmelum 
Woburnense  are  numerous;  but,  as 
they  are  chiefly  of  kinds  plants  of 
which  cannot  be  procured  in  this 
country,  it  is  nor  worth  while  to  give 
the  names ; more  especially  as  they 
may  be  learned  at  a very  small  cost 
from  the  Hortut  Lignosta. 


We  have  now  gone  through  the  Pmelum  Woburnense  with  the  care  and  at- 
tention which  were  due  to  such  a magnificent  contribution  to  botanical  science. 
The  plates-  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Weddell ; the  same  artist 
who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  execute  the  plates  for  the  last  two  vo- 
lumes of  his  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Pinus.  It  is  therefore  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  they  could  not  have  been  better  executed  by  any  other  artist 
in  this  country.  They  have  been  also  coloured  under  Mr.  Weddell’s  inspec- 
tion ; so  that,  for  all  purposes  of  reference,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the"  botanist.  The  letterpress  is  not  less  creditable  to  Mr.  Forbes  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  than  the  plates  are  to  Mr.  Weddell.  The  activity  of  Mr. 
Forbes  in  collecting  and  describing  so  many  species  and  varieties  in  .so  short  a 
period,  and,  at  the  same  time,  managing  so  extensive  a concern  as  the  gardens 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  is  to  us  altogether  astonishing. 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

BRITISH. 

School  Botany ; or,  an  Explanation  of  the  Characters  and  Differences  of  the  prin- 
cipal Natural  Cleuses  and  Orders  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  if  Europe, 
ia  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De  Candolle,  For  the  Use  of  Students  pre- 
paring for  their  Matriculation  Exammation  in  the  University  of  London.  By 
John  Lindicv,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  London,  1839.  8vo,  pp.  218, 
numerous  vioodcuts. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  that,  “ by  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, it  is  required  of  all  students,  that,  two  years  previously  to  proceeding  to 
their  examination  for  their  first  degree,  they  shall  be  examined,  among  other 
subjects,  in  ‘ the  characters  and  differences  of  the  principal  natural  classes  and 
orders  of  plants  belonging  to  the  flora  of  Europe,  in  the  botanical  classification 
of  De  Candolle.’”  This  “ regulation”  of  the  London  University  will  effect  won- 
ders for  the  spread  of  rational  botany  ; and,  as  Dr.  Lindley  expresses  it,  of 
making  “ young  men  acquainted  with  the  names  and  properties  of  the  common 
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objects  that  surround  them.”  The  university  has  shown  great  wisdom,  in  our 
opinion,  in  preferring  the  natural  system  of  De  Candolle,  and  limiting  the  exa- 
mination to  the  flora  of  Europe ; not  that  De  Candolle’s  system  is  perfect,  but 
it  is  better  known  than  any  other,  and  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  grand  object  of 
all  natural  systems,  that  of  studying  plants  in  masses. 

Dr.  Lindley  appears  to  us  to  have  been  equally  judicious  in  his  selection  of 
plants,  having  ” generally  chosen  such  as  are  nearly  within  any  man’s  reach.” 
” A very  small  sum,”  the  doctor  adds,  “ will  enable  any  schoolmaster  to  cultivate 
all  the  species  in  a garden,  where  they  may  be  constantly  at  hand.”  Would 
that  we  could  see  a national  system  of  education  established,  with  a workshop 
fur  teaching  mechanics  and  chemistry,  a kitchen  for  cookery  and  women’s 
work,  and  a garden  for  vegetable  culture,  attached  to  every  school-house ! We 
might  then  hope  for  something  like  general  improvement  and  happiness  in  every 
grade  of  society ; for  a superior  degree  of  intellect,  morals,  and  manners  in 
the  lowest  grades  would  not  fail  to  operate  powerfully  on  those  above 
them. 

Chap.  I.  treats  Of  Plants  in  General  ; ii.  Of  the  Classes  of  Plants;  in. 
Of  the  Subdivisions  of  Exogens ; iv.  Of  the  Thalainifloral  Exogens  ; Iv.  Of 
Calycifloral  Exogens;  vi.  Of  Corollifloral  Exogens;  vii.  Of  Monochla- 
mydeous  Exogens;  viil.  Of  Endogens;  and  ix.  Of  Cryptogaroic  Plants, or 
Acrogens. 

This  little  book  may  therefore  be  considered  a succinct  introduction  to 
botany,  by  the  hand  of  a master  in  the  science. 

Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology  ; comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany, 
with  their  Application  to  Agriculture.  By  Mrs.  Marcet.  Third  edition,  8vo, 
pp.  449,  4 plates.  London,  1839. 

A new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  works  that  have  ever  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  vegetable  physiology.  In  short,  as  the  authoress  informs  us  in  the 
preface,  it  contains  the  e.ssence  of  Professor  De  Candolle’s  lectures.  This 
work,  and  Dr.  Lindley’s  Ladies'  Botany,  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
family  where  there  are  daughters  to  educate ; for  who  would  wish  to  have  s 
daughter  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  botany  and  entomology  ? 

77/e  Floriculturist,  comprising  Essays  on  the  History,  Growth,  and  Management  of 
Fancy  and  other  Flowers.  By 'James  Pile.  Illustrated  with  coloured  Portraits, 
from  some  of  the  finest  Specimens.  In  monthly  Numbers,  roval  8vo, 
2s.  each.  Numbers  I.  and  II.  'To  be  completed  in  24  Numbers.  l,ondoa, 
18.39. 

A very  commonplace  treatise  on  florist’s  flowers,  with  badly  coloured 
plates ; and  such  botanic  names  as  occur  badly  spelt.  As  a proof,  the  follow- 
ing appear  in  the  last  18  lines  of  p.  viii.  of  Number  I. : Astu,  for  Aster, 
llumea,  for  Humea.  Iria  Lobelia  ? Chrysanthenun,  for  Chrysanthcmuin. 
Dianthus  cariophyllus,  for  Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  Malvia,  for  Malva. 
Calendrina,  for  Calandrinia.  Ranunculus,  for  Ranunculus.  Album  ? And 
a comma  between  nearly  all  the  generic  and  specific  names : such  as,  Arge- 
mone,  speciosa ; Salvia,  coccinea ; Gladiolus,  floribundus  ; Fuchsia,  globosa ; 
Collinsia,  bicolor ; Delphinium,  sinensis  picta ; Gilia,  tricolor ; and  many 
others. 

A Review  of  the  References  to  the  Hortus  Malabar'.cus  of  Henry  Van  Rheede 
Van  Draakenstein.  Not  published.  By  L.  W.  Dillwyn.  8vo,  pp.  69. 
Swansea. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  observes  that  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  has  been 
so  generally  cited  in  all  works  on  botany  for  nearly  a century  and  a half,  that 
“ this  review  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  some  use,  particularly  to  the  students  of 
Oriental  botany.  Opposite  to  the  number  of  each  plate  1 have  given,  so  far 
as  I could  collect  them,  the  various  synonymous  names  of  the  species  to  which 
the  figure  belcmgs ; but  more  particularly  those  for  which  it  has  been  quoted ; 
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and  the  names  of  the  authors,  when  they  have  given  a direct  reference  to  the 
plate,  are  printed  in  Italics.  In  a paragraph  below,  I have  noticed  those 
other  references  which  I believe  to  be  erroneous,  and  have  offered  a few 
occasional  remarks  on  the  species.” 

The  references  occupy  sixty-nine  pages,  and  must  have  cost  the  author 
immense  care  and  labour.  They  can  only  have  been  made  by  a profound 
botanist,  possessing  an  excellent  librdry,  and  they  will  be  highly  valued  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  We  have  noticed  a number  of  references 
to  our  Horlm  Briiannicut,  which  we  shall  take  advantage  of  in  a new  edition  ; 
and  some  also  to  our  Arborelum  Brilannicum.  The  author  quotes  ninety-two 
different  works,  which  shows  the  great  extent  to  which  references  have  been 
made  to  the  Uortiu  Malabaricm. 

Every  Afan  hit  own  Gardener,  being  a complete  Gardener't  Calendar,  and 
General  Directory.  By  Thomas  Mawe  and  John  Abercrombie.  Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.  By  James  Main,  A.L.S.  8vo,  pp.  4iJ0.  London,  1839. 
This  long-established  and  well-known  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Main,  than  whom  we  do  not  know  a better  man 
for  such  a task.  In  the  introduction  a brief  but  comprehensive  view  is  taken 
of  all  that  has  been  done  in  gardening  since  the  time  of  Abercrombie,  which  is 
well  calculated  to  give  the  reader  full  conhdence  in  Mr.  Main’s  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Cidture  of  the  Pine-Apple.  By  R.  GIcndinning,  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolle,  Bicton.  18ino,  pp.  65,  one  folding  plate. 
London,  1839. 

The  object  in  writing  this  essay,  Mr.  Glendinning  informs  us,  is  to  improve 
the  mode  of  cultivating  the  pine-apple  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  over  which 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  has  influence; 
“ for,  although  there  may  be  successful  cultivators  of  this  unrivalled  fruit  in 
the  county,  the  exhibitions  have  not  evinced  a proportionate  progress  in  this, 
as  in  other  productions.  (Advert.,  p.  iv.) 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  In  the  first,  which  is  intro- 
ductory, Mr.  GIcndinning  notices  the  remarkable  and  gratifying  fact,  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  culture  of  the  piiie-apple  was  confined  “ to  a very  few 
^dens  of  pre-eminent  notoriety,  where  generally  first-rate  gardeners  were 
kept;”  bat  that,  at  present,  “ almost  every  place,  however  limited  in  means, 
with,  perhaps,  only  a few  temporary  glass  structures,  makes  the  attempt, 
and  sometimes  not  an  unsuccessful  one.”  ” Innumerable  failures  and  dis- 
appointments have  arisen  from  adopting  what  are  termed  cheap  modes  of 
culture;  again,  the  thirst  for  novel  theories  and  marvellous  experiments 
predominates  to  such  an  extent,  that  well  matured  plans  and  systems,  sup- 
ported by  practical  authority,  are  alike  contemptuously  rejected.” 

“ The  high  temperature  necessary  to  bring  the  pine-apple  to  perfection 
renders  it  an  expensive  fruit  to  cultivate  ; yet,  when  we  reckon  its  intrinsic 
value,  in  conjunction  with  its  distinguished  position  in  the  dessert,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  cheapest,  because  it  is  indisputably  the  best  of  all  exotic  fruits. 
There  is  none  that  will  so  amply  repay  the  gardener  for  his  watchfulness,  nor 
any  I know,  on  which  he  can  calculate  with  such  certainty  : care,  labour,  and 
attention  must  here  insure  him  an  abundant  and  valuable  return.”  (p.  4.) 

Chap.  II.  treats  of  the  kind  of  structures  in  which  pine-apples  are  grown, 
the  modes  of  heating,  and  the  different  systems  of  culture.  Mr.  Glendinning 
considers  two  kinds  of  structures  necessary,  to  be  differently  treated  : a pit 
for  growing  the  young  plants  in  tan,  which  may  be  excited  by  linings  of  dung ; 
and  a fruiting-house,  also,  with  a tan-pit.  Hot  water,  he  considers  ns  the 
preferable  mode  of  heating  the  fruiting-house.  He  allows  that  the  pine-apple 
may  be  brought  to  perfection  without  bottom  heat ; but  that  this  mode  of 
cultivation  will  be  ” attended  with  additional  trouble  to  maintain  the  indis- 
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pensable  degree  of  humidity  and  heat,  and  prevent  that  fluctuation  in  either, 
of  which  an  atmosphere  ho  cliarged  would  be  extremely  susceptible.”  “ The 
safest  and  best  plan  to  adopt,  is  that,  which  combines  a bottom  heat  with 
an  otherwise  excited  atmosphere.”  This  chapter  is  illustrated  by  a section 
of  a pit  to  be  heated  with  linings  of  dung  ; and  by  a section  of  a stove  with 
a bark-pit,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  to  be  heated  by  hot  water.  On 
the  drawing  of  these  sections  we  will  make  a remark  for  Mr.  Glendinning’s 
benefit  as  a garden  architect,  which  is,  that,  in  the  flooring  of  his  bark-pits 
and  pits  fur  dung  linings,  the  bricks  are  shown  bevelled  ofi'  in  a manner  that 
would  never  do  in  practice.  This  mode  of  representing  the  bricks  is  probably 
a mere  mistake  of  the  draughtsman ; but,  as  these  sections,  in  point  of  general 
form  and  arrangement,  well  deserve  to  be  taken  as  models,  nothing  ought  to 
have  been  introduced  into  them  but  what  is  plain  and  practicable. 

Chap.  III.  treats  of  the  diflerent  sorts  of  pine-apples,  proper  soil,  &c. 
Mr.  Glendinning  prefers  turfy  loam  from  a clayey  soil,  mixed  with  deer  or 
sheep  dung,  at  the  rate  of  3 to  6,  with  I part  of  leaf  or  vegetable  mould. 
When  these  have  been  mixed,  and  lain  together  three  or  four  month.*,  they  are 
fit  to  be  chopped  up  fur  use.  They  form  a rough  cloddy  mixture ; but  in 
such  a soil,  the  roots  grow  with  much  greater  vigour  than  in  one  of  finely 
sifted  mould.  *Mr.  Glendinning  had  two  specimens  of  soil  sent  him  from  the 
Bahamas,  in  which  the  pine  luxuriates  in  that  country  : they  are  of  a stiff* 
light  brown  loam,  and  that  which  is  marked  the  best  approaches  to  a perfect 
clay. 

Chap.  IV.  treats  of  potting  and  plunging,  &c. ; Chap.  v.  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bark-bed,  watering,  liquid  manure,  &c. ; Chap.  vi.  treats  of  the 
atmosphere,  shading,  &c.;  and  Chap.vii.  of  insects,  concluding  with  a monthly 
table  of  temperature,  and  the  following  passage : — 

After  giving  an  account  of  a gentleman  who  had  discovered  a mode  of 
growing  pine-apples  of  enormous  size  at  the  expense  of  one  penny  each,  he 
adds  : “ After  some  years  of  absolute  failure,  the  same  gentleman  applied  to 
me  for  tome  advice  on  the  subject.  Another  gentleman,  who  had  been  pretty 
fortunate  in  this  deparment  of  forcing,  had  seen  some  plants  growing  very 
well  on  what  is  termed  Mr.  Knight' t system,  and  immediately  set  about  filling 
up  his  pits,  and  placing  his  pots  of  pine  plants,  like  so  many  geraniums,  on 
a stage,  without  apparently  being  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a different  treat- 
ment being  necessary  from  their  first  insertion  as  crowns  and  suckers,  and 
alike  ignorant  of  maintaining  a very  different  circumambient  atmosphere.  The 
result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  utter  failure,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  his  foi  mer  mode  of  culture.  Indeed,  I could  adduce  many  such  examples 
of  the  infatuation  in  lovers  of  wonderful  inventions  and  marvellous  discoveries.” 

On  the  whole,  this  little  tract  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  and 
will  be  found  a valuable  assistant  to  the  young  pine-grower.  When  it  comes 
to  a second  edition,  which  we  hope  it  will  soon  do,  we  would  recommend 
Mr.  Glendinning  to  shorten  some  of  the  sentences,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  easily  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader,  as  well  as  to  omit  or  change 
some  terms,  such  as  adlucing  process,  desiccated  atmosphere,  &c. ; for  lus 
style  is  rather  ambitious,  a common  fault  in  young  authors. 

The  pine-apple,  being  a monocotyledonous  plant,  is,  as  such,  subject 
to  certain  laws  ; as  a native  of  a tropical  climate,  it  is  subject  to 
laws  of  another  kind ; and  its  artificial  culture  must  rest  on  these  two 
sets  of  laws  as  a foundation.  In  common  with  all  monocotyledonous  plants, 
the  pine-apple  suffers  much  by  a check  in  its  growth  ; for  monocotyledonous 
plants  which  are  natives  of  hot  climates  either  grow  all  the  year,  as  the 
pine-apple,  which  is  a native  of  moist  shady  woods;  or  they  grow  rapidly  at 
aparticular  season  (the  rainy  season),  and  then  become  dormant  fur  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Even  the  monocotyledonous  plants  of  temperate  regions,  such 
as  our  bulbs,  grow  rapidly  in  the  spring,  and,  after  flowenng,  die  down  to  the 
ground,  and  arc  in  a dormant  state  three  fourths  of  the  year.  The  perennial 
grasses  of  temperate  regions  are  in  a state  of  continual  growth.  Again,  the 
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roots  of  all  monocotyledonous  plants  are,  like  their  stems  and  leaves,  simple 
in  their  constitution.  From  the  hyacinth  up  to  the  palm,  they  seldom  or 
never  separate  into  branches;  and  hence  no  one  ever  thinks  of'  shortening 
the  roots  of  a pine-apple  or  a hyacinth,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  spongioles.  When  the  roots  of  these  plants,  and  even  those  of  the 
asparagus  (which,  as  they  branch  a little,  may  be  considered  as  forming  an 
exception),  are  shortened,  they  invariably  die  back  to  the  collar  or  plate,  and 
no  good  is  done  till  new  roots  are  sent  out  from  the  plate.  Hence  the 
practice  of  disrooting  pine-apple  plants,  that  is,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  close 
to  the  stump,  is  theoretically  proper  ; because,  if  they  were  only  .shortened, 
the  parts  which  remained  would  be  of  no  use.  The  circumstance  of  the  roots 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  in  general  not  branching,  but  merely  elongating, 
shows  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advantage,  of  having  a great  perpendicular 
depth  of  soil  for  them  to  grow  in  ; and  hence  the  hyacinth  and  the  common 
onion,  when  the  bulbs  are  to  be  produced  of  a large  size,  require  a rich  soil, 

3 or  4 feet  in  depth ; and,  as  the  growth  is  rapid,  this  soil  must  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  When  the  pine-apple  is  grown  in  pots,  the  roots  com- 
pensate themselves,  so  to  speak,  for  the  want  of  a deep  soil  in  which  they 
can  run  perpendicularly  down,  by  running  round  and  round  the  insides  of  the 
pots : and  hence  the  advantage  of  beginning  with  small  pots,  and  repeatedly 
shifting  into  larger  ones,  till  the  whole  mass  or  ball  contained  in  the  pot 
consists  of  a senes  of  circumvolutions  of  roots  alternating  with  thin  strata 
of  soil ; the  roots  only  drawing  their  nourishment  from  their  extreme  points. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  hyacinth  grown  in  pots.  But  to 
render  what  we  have  said  of  much  practical  value,  would  require  more  time 
and  space  than  we  can  at  present  devote  to  the  subject.  What  we  have 
said  is  with  a view  to  induce  the  reading  gardener  to  think  on  the  subject, 
in  order  that  he  may  deduce  all  his  modifications  of  culture  from  scientific 
principles,  as  well  as  from  experimental  essays,  and  from  precedent ; or,  as 
It  is  called  by  philosophers,  empirical  practice. 

Trealise  on  an  improved  and  cheap  Method  of  cultivating  Asparagut,  By  Ninian 

Niven,  Landscape-Gardener,  late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 

Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  Author  of  the  “ Botanic  Garden  Companion.” 

Pamph.  12mo,  pp.  31.  Dublin,  1839. 

About  nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Niven  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  culture  of 
asparagus,  from  being  situated  in  a place  where,  previously  to  his  management, 
the  crop  had  always  failed.  He  adopted  as  a principle  the  enriching  of  the 
surface  soil  and  the  encouragement  of  the  surface-feeding  roots,  in  opposition 
to  the  usual  practice  of  deep  trenching  and  deep  manuring.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  result  of  this  would  be  earlier  and  better-flavoured  heads ; 
but  Mr.  Niven  also  found  that  the  produce  of  cultivation  on  the  surface-feeding 
principle  was  even  more  bulky  than  that  of  watery  or  deep  preparation  feeding. 
Mr.  Niven  plants  in  rows  4 ft.  apart,  with  the  plants  6 in.  from  each  other  in 
the  row.  The  surface  of  the  soil  to  be  planted  with  asparagus  is  enriched 
with  half-rotted  leaves  and  rotten  hot-bed  dung,  to  the  depth  of  3 in.,  to  which 
is  added,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  a stratum  of  sea-weed.  Before  planting, 
the  ground  is  laid  up  in  ridges  4 ft.  apart,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
“ set  down  on  the  little  ridge  or  saddle  prepared  for  them,  as  a man  sits  upon 
horseback;”  a person  following  with  a barrow  full  of  sand,  which,  with  the 
spade,  he  lays  over  the  roots  and  crowns,  about  an  inch  thick,  observing  to 
tread  successively  both  sides  of  each  line  as  he  proceeds,  with  one  foot,  to  firm 
the  sand  to  the  plants,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  action  of  the  air,  until 
the  process  of  planting  is  concluded,  when  a second  and  final  covering  of  about 
4 in.  of  rich  compost  of  dung  and  rotten  leaves  is  to  be  put  over  the  ridges  or 
lines,  which  is  to  be  firmly  trodden  to  the  line  of  plants,  as  before.  A small  por- 
tion of  the  original  surface  between  the  rows  may  then  be  thrown  up  with  the 
spade,  right  and  left,  dressing  neatly  between  every  two  lines  as  you  proceed, 
and  the  process  of  planting,  which  is  exceedingly  simple,  is  finished.”  (p.  22.) 
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The  produce  of  two  rows,  treated  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Niven  has  found  “fully 
equal  in  quantity  to  any  one  bed  with  three  rows  on  it,  besides  being  much 
superior  in  quality.” 

The  plants  appear  growing  out  of  elevated  ridges ; and  in  May,  when  the 
short  grass  mowing  begins,  a portion  of  grass  is  shaken  in  between  the 
rows  so  as  to  fill  the  hollow  space  quite  up  to  the  necks  of  the  plants.  This 
supplies  nourishment  and  retains  moisture,  while  the  slight  degree  of  ferment- 
ation which  takes  place,  heats  the  soil  and  stimulates  the  roots.  When  the 
shoots  come  up,  they  are  thinned,  by  cutting  away  the  weakest,  “ so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  first  season,  not  more  than  two,  or  at  least  three,  shoots  are  left 
to  grow  to  maturity  on  each  plant.  Proper  attention  to  the  thinning  of 
asparagus,  in  the  first  instance,  immediately  after  planting,  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  afterwards  also  in  cutting  for  use,  is  of  essential  importance 
towards  the  future  welfare  of  the  plant.”  Mr.  Niven’s  object  is  to  leave  a 
supply  of  strong  shoots  regularly  over  the  bed,  in  order  that  the  buds  formed 
at  the  base  of  these  shoots  may  be  strong  and  fit  to  throw  up  vigorous  heads 
next  year. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  practice  of  the  market-gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  is,  to  cut  over  every  shoot,  whether  small  or  large, 
up  to  a certain  day  in  June  ; after  which  the  beds  are  left  untouched  till  the 
time  for  winter  dressing.  This,  it  would  appear,  is  found  to  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable mode  for  a market-gardener,  because  he  sorts  his  heads  into  three  sizes, 
and  finds  a demand  for  each ; whereas  the  private  gentleman’s  gardener  can 
send  no  head  to  table  that  is  not  large  and  finely  grown. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Niven’s  practice.  In  November,  when  the  tops  having 
become  yellow  are  cut  over,  the  crown  of  the  ridge  is  reduced  a little  with  the 
hand,  and  about  4 in.  of  sea  or  “ rabbit  ” sand  is  laid  along  over  the  line  of 
plants,  while  rotten  dung,  leaves,  and  sea  sand  are  slightly  stirred  into  the  soil 
between  the  ridges.  But  it  is  needless  to  go  farther  into  routine  culture. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Niven  has  fully  established  the  superior  advantages 
of  surface  culture,  which,  had  the  subject  been  duly  reflected  on,  might  have 
been  foreseen.  The  same  principle  is  now  being  very  generally  appli^  to  the 
culture  of  every  description  of  useful  plant,  and  more  especially  to  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees.  In  short,  the  subsoil  is  beginning  to  be  considered  as  chiefly 
useful  as  a reservoir  of  water,  and  the  surface  soil  as  a store-house  of  food. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Niven  disapproving  of  cutting  the  heads  of  aspai^us 
a few  inches  below  the  surface  ; “ for  what  useful  purpose  this  is  done,”  he 
says,  “ we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive,  inasmuch  as  the  white  or  blanched  part  of 
the  grass  is  so  usually  hard  and  stringy  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use ; whereas, 
by  allowing  the  heads  to  grow  the  proper  length  above  the  surface,  say  about 
8 in.  or  so,  they  will  not  only  still  be  compact,  but  the  whole  of  the  grass  will 
be  tender  and  eatable.”  (p.  27.) 

We  conclude  by  strongly  recommending  this  tract,  which  is  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  a shilling,  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  grow  asparagus  of  superior  quality. 
Mr.  Niven  is  now  established  in  Ireland  as  a landscape-gardener ; and  we 
cannot  help  suggesting  to  the  proprietors  of  Ireland  the  idea  of  employing  him, 
not  only  as  a landscape-gardener,  but  as  general  inspector ' of  their  gardens, 
several  times  a year,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  their  culture  and 
keeping.  There  are  many  points  of  culture  and  management  which  the  head 
gardener  only  requires  to  have  pointed  out  and  explained  to  him ; such,  for 
example,  as  the  general  application  of  the  principle  of  surface  culture,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  mulching  in  the  dry  season,  and  of  thatching  the  vine 
borders  of  forcing-houses  in  the  winter  season.  In  how  many  cases  are  not 
the  fruit  trees  in  kitchen-gardens  barren  from  being  too  deeply  planted,  or 
from  having  the  ground  too  deeply  dug  about  their  roots.  There  are  yet  hun- 
dreds of  gardeners  of  the  old  school,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  do  not 
understand  the  use  of  leaves,  and  who  persist  in  the  practice  of  cutting  down 
all  plants  the  moment  they  have  done  flowering.  Such  an  inspector  as  Mr. 
Niven,  at  once  scientific,  of  an  engaging  address,  and  kind-hearted,  might  do 
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an  immense  deal  of  good  by  explaining  matters  of  this  kind  to  gardeners  and 
their  employers  throughout  Ireland ; and  by  repeatedly  visiting  the  same  place, 
so  as  to  make  certain  that  his  instructions  and  suggestions  were  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  convince  a gentleman  of  the  importance 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  gardeners,  who  has  no  kind  of  scientific  knowledge 
himself. 

TYansacHons  of  the  Sodetj/  for  the  Encouragement  of  Artt,  Manufactures,  and 

Commerce,  during  the  Session  1837-8.  Vol.  LII.  Parti.  8vo,  pp.  170, 

woodcuts.  London,  1838. 

The  most  valuable  article  for  the  cultivator,  in  the  present  part,  is  one  on 
hoeing  wheat,  hy  Col.  Le  Couteur  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  whose  work  On 
the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of  Wheat  we  have  noticed  in 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  607.  In  the  paper  before  us.  Col.  Le  Couteur  has  shown  that  the 
proper  time  for  hoeing  wheat  is  when  the  coronal  roots  first  protrude  from 
the  stems,  in  spring.  If  these  roots,  “ on  emerging  to  perform  their  office,  find 
themselves  in  a hard  dry  soil,”  or  among  numerous  weeds,  the  wheat  plants 
receive  a check,  and  change  from  a healthy  OTeen  to  a sickly  yellow  ; but,  if 
at  this  period  “ a deep,  careful,  and  rapid  hoeing  ” be  given,  a sudden 
and  extraordinary  change  will  soon  take  place,  and  the  plants  will  be- 
come of  a dark  green,  vigorous,  and  spreading.  Where  land  is  foid,  a second 
hoeing  is  required ; but  this  must  be  “ exceeding  light  and  superficial,  merely 
to  skim  off  any  weeds  that  may  have  sprung  up  since  the  first  hoeing,  in 
order  not  to  cut  or  disturb  the  coronal  roots.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
hoeing  of  wheat  founded  on  a particular  principle ; as  the  hoeing  of  field  crops 
generally  is  founded  on  a general  principle.  Col.  Le  Couteur  uses  a hand- 
hoe,  formed  like  the  common  Dutch  hoe  of  gardens,  but  with  a narrower  and 
sharper  cutting  blade.  At  the  end  of  his  paper.  Col.  Le  Couteur  mentions 
that  he  grew,  in  the  year  1837,  260  varieties  or  subvarieties  of  wheat,  including 
the  54  sorts  sent  us  by  M.  Vilmorin,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  our 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  45.,  and  which  we  distributed  to  Col.  Le  Couteur,  Mr.  Taylor 
(see  p.  92.),  Mr.  Gorrie  (p.  24.),  Mr.  Rivers  (p.  23.),  and  others.  Of  the  260 
varieties  grown  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  he  says,  “ some  have  ears  greatly 
increased  in  size,  being  8 and  9 inches  long,  two  or  three  inches  longer  than 
their  original  types ; but  the  moist  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
ripening,  discoloured  them  so  much  as  to  destroy  their  beauty,  and  almost 
their  resemblance  to  the  |)arent.” 

Another  paper  in  the  Transactions  describes  a “ a ball  valve  for 
shallow  water  cisterns,”  which  may  be  useful  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  where  gardeners  receive  their  supply  of  water 
from  public  companies.  There  is  also  an  account  of  “ an  adjustable  step- 
ladder,”  which  may  be  found  extremely  useful  in  pruning  standard  fruit 
trees  growing  on  sloping  ground,  or  on  any  description  of  irregular  surface. 
“ Each  of  the  two  legs  of  the  step-ladder  is  furnished  with  a sliding  piece, 
by  drawing  out  which,  the  legs  may  be  either  equally  or  unequally  length- 
ened.” 

A Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines:  containing  a dear  Exposition  of 

their  Principle  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  &c.  Parts.  VIII.,  IX., 

and  X.,  p.  873.  to  p.  1 334.,  which  complete  the  work.  8vo,  numerous 

woodcuts.  London,  1839. 

This  excellent  work  is  now  completed.  In  the  numbers  before  us  are  a 
great  many  articles  interesting  to  the  gardener  and  the  domestic  economist. 
Mustard,  under  which  the  French  mode  of  preparing  is  given,  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  cooks ; Oils,  in  which  a list  is  given  of  the  plants  which  fur- 
nish the  principal  oils  of  commerce,  the  most  productive  of  which  are  tlie 
cocoa  nut,  next  the  Ricinus  commiknis,  /Reseda  luteola,  the  .Euonymus  euro- 
pae'us,  and  common  flax.  Pine-apple  yarn  and  cloth  is  an  interesting  article ; 
as  is  Pit  Coal,  which  occupies  many  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
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cuts ; also  Potato,  Potash,  Pottery,  Putrefactions,  Pyroligneous  Acid,  Resin, 
Saffron,  Salt,  Scouring,  Slates,  Soda,  Sponge,  Stained  Glass,  Starch,  Stone, 
Stone  (Artificial) ; Stove,  in  which  is  an  extract  of  two  pages  and  a half  from  an 
article  by  the  doctor  in  the  Archiieclural  Magazine,  though  that  work  is  not  once 
referred  to ; Sugar,  including  Beet-root  Sugar  and  Maple  Sugar ; Sulphur,  an 
article  frequently  used  by  gardeners  ; Snmach;  Tan,  including  a table  showing 
the  tannin  in  1(K)  parts  of  a variety  of  substances  ; Tea;  Thermostat,  an  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  temperature,  invented  by  Dr.  Ure,  but  never,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  used  by  any  one  but  himself ; Tobacco,  Venti- 
lation, Wax,  Wells  (Artesian),  Wheel  Carriages,  Wine,  Wood;  and  finally  Zinc, 
which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes  in  gardening,  and,  among  others,  very 
conveniently  and  economically  fur  plant  labels. 

The  immense  mass  of  valuable  original  matter  in  this  volume,  and  which  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else,  must  insure  it  a place  in  every  library. 

lUtulrationt  of  Mechanict.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

8vo,  pp.436,  numerous  cuts.  London,  13.39. 

A Treatue  on  Mechanics,  applied  lo  the  Arts  ; including  Statics  and  Hydrostatics, 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  &c.  Second  edit,  improved.  8vo,  pp.  310, 
numerous  cuts.  London,  1839. 

The  object  of  these  two  works  is,  to  explain  the  mechanical  principles  of 
action  of  the  more  common  objects  both  of  art  and  nature,  to  persons  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  mathematics,  or  who  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
mathematical  reading.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  are  the  only  works 
having  that  object  which  have  yet  appeared  in  this  country,  unless  we  except 
Animal  Mechanics,  in  two  numbers,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  some  parts  of  Dr.  Arnotl’s  Physics.  Both  Mr. 
Moseley’s  volumes  deserve  a place  in  every  garden  library. 

« 

The  British  Almanack  of  the  Society  for  the  Dijfuaon  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
for  the  Year  1839.  8vo,  pp.  96.  London,  1839. 

The  Companion  to  the  Almanack  ; or  Year  Book  of  General  Information,  for 
1839.  8m.  8vo,  pp.  252.  London. 

These  singularly  cheap  and  truly  useful  works  continue  to  appear  annually* 
In  the  Companion  for  this  year  the  first  paper  is  on  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  moon  upon  the  weather,  the  result  of  which  is  that  this  difference  is  very 
trifling  ; at  the  same  time,  the  author  observes,  “ I think  that  the  determination 
of  any  well  defined  lunar  inequality  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  however 
small,  would  be  of  great  interest,”  although  it  would  be  of  no  service  in  prog- 
nostication of  the  weather;  for  “ nothing  can  be  so  utterly  groundless  as  the 
disposition  to  refer  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  weather  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon.” 

The  next  article  is  " On  the  Electricity  of  the  Atmosphere  ;”  a long  and 
most  interesting  paper,  containing  a general  view  of  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  and  from  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  extract  the  essence, 
in  so  far  as  we  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  practical  gardener;  premising, 
however,  that,  to  those  who  take  an  interest  m the  subject,  the  volume  is 
worth  purchasing  for  this  article  alone. 

Electricity  is  an  element  which  seems  to  be  “ universally  present  with  all 
aerial  changes,  but  is  yet  so  far  anomalous,  that  we  cannot  discover  any  essen- 
tial part  it  has  to  perform,  nor  any  useful  influence  which  it  exerts  in  the 
natural  system  of  the  atmosphere.”  Nevertheless  the  cultivation  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  accounting  for  particular  appearances  in  a satisfactory  manner,  may 
eradicate  superstition  and  prejudice,  and  may  prove  practically  useful  in  various 
ways.  The  conducting  rod,  the  consequence  of  Franklin’s  discoveries,  while 
it  preserves  houses  from  lightning,  by  withdrawing  from  hail  clouds  the  elec- 
tricity which,  by  its  instantaneous  motions,  precipitates  the  more  violent 
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showers,  so  destructive  to  vineyards  and  every  other  kind  of  rural  crop  through- 
out Central  Europe,  changes  what  would  be  otherwise  a violent  storm  into  a 
gentle  shower.  But  a very  small  amount  of  demonstrative  truth  has  been 
added  to  the  science  of  electricity  since  the  time  of  Franklin,  nearly  eighty 
years  ago. 

“ In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
premise  some  remarks  on  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived.  All  the  nu- 
merous causes  of  excitation  which  are  constantly  in  action  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  may  be  said  to  be  sources  of  more  or  less  of  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. But,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  one  kind  predominates  greatly, 
we  must  look  for  some  origin  to  which  both  of  these  circumstances  may  be 
ascribed.  The  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  formation  of 
clouds  and  the  deyelopement  of  electricity  naturally  leads  to  the  supposition 
of  the  electricity  being  dependent  upon  the  vaporous  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  itself  liable  to  similar  variations. 

“ The  earlier  electricians  thought  that  the  vapour  necessarily  acquired  a pe- 
culiar electric  state  in  rising  from  a solid  or  liquid ; but  Pouillet,  who  has  re- 
cently investigated  this  theory  with  remarkable  skill,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
conversion  of  pure  water  into  va|)our,  at  any  temperature,  is  not  attended  with 
any  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium  ; but  that  vapour,  rising  from  so- 
lutions however  weak,  gives  signs  of  electricity,  varying  in  kind  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  dissolved.  From  alkaline  solutions  the  vapour 
rises  with  the  signs  of — electricity  ; from  saline  or  acid  solutions  the  vapour 
carries  up  a charge  of  -f-  electricity,  and  leaves  the  solution  in  a state  of  — 
electricity ; and  the  rule  was  verified,  particularly  with  regard  to  solutions  of 
sea  salt.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea  forms  a copious  source  of  atmospheric  electricity ; and,  as  no  natu- 
ral collection  of  water  is  absolutely  pure,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  humid  soil, 
must  add  to  it. 

“ Besides  this  important  modification  of  the  former  theory,  Pouillet  has,  by 
his  ingenious  and  able  researches,  discovered  an  unsuspected  source.  When 
gaseous  bodies  unite  with  each  other,  or  a gaseous  body  with  a solid,  one  of 
the  uniting  bodies  always  gives  out  -|-  electricity,  and  the  other  — electricity. 
In  the  combustion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oils,  &c.,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  with  oxygen  is  in  a state  of  -f-  electricity,  and  the  unconsumed 
portion  remaining  is  in  the  opposite  state.  As  plant.*,  during  vegetation,  ex- 
ert a chemical  action  on  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  converting  its  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  at  others  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  already  existing 
in  it,  assimilating  the  carbon,  and  disengaging  the  oxygen,  it  was  conceived  that 
electricity  might  be  thus  developed ; and,  from  the  very  extensive  operation  of 
vegetation,  the  quantity  might  be  sufficient  to  influence  the  atmosphere.  The 
results  of  experiments  confirm  this  anticipation.  When  seeds  were  sown  in 
the  earth  there  were  signs  of  electricity  as  soon  as  the  germs  appeared  on  the 
surface ; and  the  electricity  became  more  evident  as  vegetation  advanced.  So 
considerable  was  the  evolution,  that  it  was  calculated  that  a powerful  battery 
might  be  charged  by  the  vegetation  from  an  area  of  one  hundred  square  yards. 
Every  green  tree  and  every  tuft  of  verdure  is,  therefore,  continually  supplying 
the  atmosphere  with  electricity;  and  in  hot  humid  climates,  as  that  of  Brazil, 
the  quantity  derived  from  this  source  must  be  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  vigour  with  which  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  carried  on.  According  to 
the  assertion  of  a respectable  traveller,  rain  in  the  evening  will  by  sunrise  have 
given  a greenish  tinge  to  the  earth ; if  the  rain  continue,  there  will  be  sprouts  of 
grass  an  inch  long  on  the  second  day ; and  on  the  third  day  the  grass  will  be 
strong  enough  for  the  pasturing  of  cattle. 

“ The  great  sources  of  atmospherical  electricity  are,  therefore,  evaporation 
chiefly,  and  vegetation ; the  others  to  be  noticed  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, and,  perhaps,  do  not  coincide  in  contributing  electricity  of  the  same  kind. 

“ The  exhalations  from  the  flowers  of  plants  differ  in  chemical  constitution 
from  those  of  the  green  parts,  and  tfaeir  formation  in  the  corolla  must  be 
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attended  with  electromotive  action.  Tn  all  probability,  the  electricity  is  of  the 
negative  or  resinous  kind,  and  will  thus  neutralise  a small  quantity  of  the  -|- 
electricity  rising  at  the  same  time 

“ In  the  processes  of  animal  life  there  are  numerous  changes,  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  necessarily  extricated ; but  the  amount  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  in 
this  way  is  thought  to  be  but  trifling.  Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  sources 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  but  this  department  of  the  subject  has  not  yet  been 
investigated. 

“ If  the  surface  be  covered  with  water,  humid  soil,  or  vegetation,  the  evapo- 
ration and  consequent  electricity  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  velocity 
of  the  wind;  but  when  ground  is  so  parched  that  the  moisture  is  entirely 
exhaled,  the  air  above  it  partakes  of  the  drought,  and  both  bodies,  by  their 
nonconducting  qualities,  retain  the  electricity  developed,  either  by  the  air 
moving  on  the  surface,  or  by  that  which  ascends  among  the  dry  and  heated 
particles  of  sand. 

“ Having  thus  pointed  out  the  various  sources,  we  may  remark  that,  though 
each  of  them  must  be  had  regard  to  in  particular  cases,  yet  that  the  electricity 
which  is  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
process  of  evaporation,  than  which  there  is  no  other  sufficiently  copious  or 
prevalent,  and  corresponding  in  its  fluctuations.  Even  the  electricity  of 
vegetation  is  subordinate  to  that,  as  assimilation  in  plants  is  vigorous  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  ; and  the  electricity,  on  being  communicated  to 
the  atmosphere,  leaves  the  oxygen  or  the  carbonic  acid,  for  the  vapour 
nascent  at  the  same  time,  as  the  better  conductor.  The  electrical  eflfects  of 
the  other  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  may  be  compared,  in  their 
amount,  with  the  influence  of  animal  heat  and  artificial  fires,  perceptible 
enough  in  a small  compass,  but  not  interfering  with  the  general  distribution  of 
temperature.” 

It  is  assumed,  therefore,  as  a general  principle,  that  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  follows  the  course  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  continually 
received  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere,  and  as  continually  returned  to 
it ; its  distribution  never  being  equable,  but  disturbed  by  the  formation  of 
clouds,  in  which  it  is  detained,  and  by  the  mingling  of  different  strata  by  the 
winds,  which,  bringing  successive  portions  of  the  air  into  contact  with  the 
earth,  the  electricity  is  again  absorbed.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  causes,  the  (juantity  is  extremely  variable,  according  to 
the  climate,  the  season,  and  the  time  of  day.  In  hot  climates,  not  deficient 
in  humiditv,  it  is  more  abundant  than  where  the  air  b cold  and  dry.”  In 
Equinoctial  America  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  much  greater  than  in 
Europe  j and  in  the  polar  regions  it  can  scarcely  be  detect^.  Change  of 
season  is  attended  with  the  same  variation  in  electricity,  as  is  produced  by 
difference  of  climate.  Electricity  undergoes  a succession  of  changes  during 
every  twenty-four  hours.  “ It  is  first  perceptible  soon  after  sunrise.  The  rise 
at  sunset  must  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  dew,  by  which  the  electricity 
attached  to  the  vapour  is  contracted  into  less  space,  and  its  intensity  pro- 
portionably  increased.  The  oscillation  evidently  follows  the  course  of  the 
vapour,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  its  regular  outline  can  be  traced  only 
in  calm  and  serene  weather,  being  disturbed  by  whatever  affects  the  temper- 
ature and  vapour.  By  the  influence  of  condensing  vapour  there  is  an  inver- 
sion of  the  distribution,  which  ensues  in  a homogeneous  atmosphere.  Hie 
electricity  which  has  been  concentrated  in  the  planes  of  aqueous  precipitation 
gradually  communicates  itself  to  the  surrounding  air,  its  intensity  burning 
weaker  as  it  recedes  from  the  plane.  The  change  is,  therefore,  stronger  as  we 
ascend  above  the  earth.  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may 
mention  the  periodicity  of  thunder  storms.  When  the  temperature  begins  to 
decline,  clouds  which  have  formed  become  more  dense,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  additional  vapour  without  a corresponding  supply  of  heat.  They 
may  again  evaporate,  if  the  neighbouring  air  be  not  nearly  saturated ; but 
often  they  are  precipitated  in  showers,  after  which  the  weather  again  clears. 
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The  falling  of  the  drops  opens  a communication  by  which  the  electricity 
accumulated  in  the  cloud  is  restored  to  the  earth  by  conduction.  When  the 
intensity  of  the  electricity  is  great,  however,  it  may  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  and,  by  discharging  itself  hasten  tlie  commencement  of  the  shower, 
or  even  determine  the  precipitation  of  a cloud,  which  might  otherwise  have 
evaporated.  As  the  temperature  arrives  at  its  maximum  at  the  same  time  of 
the  day,  it  is  nut  surprising  that  the  transient  storm  should  occur  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  day  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  kind  of  weather.  This 
has  been  observed  to  happen  even  in  our  variable  climate,  on  three  or  four 
successive  days. 

“ The  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Crosse  to  be  according  to  the  following  order  of  kinds  of  weather  : — 


1.  Regular  thunder-clouds. 

2.  Driving  fog,  with*  small  rain. 

3.  Fall  of  snow,  or  brisk  hail  storm. 

4.  A smart  shower,  in  a hot  day'. 

5.  A smart  shower,  in  a cold  day. 

6.  Hot  weather,  after  some  wet  days. 

7.  Wet  weather,  after  some  dry  days. 

8.  Clear  frosty  weather. 

9.  Clear  warm  weather. 


10.  Sky  obscured  by  clouds. 

1 1 . Mackarel,  or  mottled  sky. 

12.  Sultry  weather,  with  light  hazy 

clouds. 

13.  Cold  damp  night. 

14.  Cold  dry  east  winds,  affecting  the 

feeling  to  a degree  not  cor- 
responding with  the  ther- 
mometer.” 


The  weakness  of  the  electricity  which  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere 
makes  it  incredible  that  it  can  have  any  of  the  effects  which  popular  opinion 
ascribes  to  it,  under  the  designation  of  “ thunder  in  the  air.”  It  is  said  to 
blight  vegetation,  to  taint  butcher’s  meat,  to  turn  milk  sour.  We  may,  with 
more  reason,  ascribe  these  effects  to  the  high  temperature  and  humidity  than 
to  electricity,  which  is  more  intense  in  a snow  storm  or  a hail  shower  (as  may 
be  seen  in  the  preceding  table),  than  in  the  kind  of  weather  in  which  they  are 
produced.  With  respect  to  its  supposed  influence  on  the  human  health,  the 
same  causes,  combined  with  diminished  pressure,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
sickness,  low  spirits,  nervousness,  and  feeling  of  general  discomfort,  arising 
from  the  contrary  actions  of  stimulation  from  heat,  checked  perspiration,  and 
more  languid  circulation. 

The  meteorological  phenomena  caused  by  simple  communicated  electricity 
are  somewhat  interesting,  and  are  quite  harmless,  but  often  give  rise  to  ground- 
less terror  among  the  ignorant  or  superstitious. 

These  we  must  pass  over,  noticing  only  a remarkable  instance  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  may  precede  a storm,  before  any  threatening  appearances  are 
seen.  On  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Castle  of  Duino,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  there  had  existed  from  time  immemorial  a pointed  iron  rod,  placed 
vertically.  In  the  summer,  when  an  approaching  storm  was  apprehended,  the 
sentinel  on  the  bastion  presented  a halbert  to  the  iron,  and  when  he  per- 
emved  it  to  emit  sparks  or  display  a small  sheaf  of  Are,  he  rang  a bell  to  give 
notice  to  the  country  people  in  the  fields,  and  the  fishermen  at  sea,  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  approaching  storm. 

The  writer  next  considers  atmospherical  electricity  in  a state  of  local  accu- 
mulation in  clouds,  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  charge  in  the  cloud  is 
ultimately  determined  by  the  rapidity  of  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  and 
the  distance  of  the  cloud  from  the  earth  or  conductors.  The  destructive 
powers  of  electrical  discharges  are  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  intensity  of  the 
charge  within  the  cloud,  but  by  the  quantity ; for  the  greater  part  of  the 
charge  of  an  extensive  cloud  may  be  concentrated  into  a flash  of  lightning  of 
small  dimensions.  “ The  force  of  the  electricity  is  proportionate  to  the  square 
of  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  and,  clouds  being  most  frequently  of  a flattened 
form,  there  is  a tendency  to  diffiision  or  discharge  rather  from  the  txige  and 
circumference  than  from  the  central  part.”  “ The  path  of  the  electricity  is 
not  a straight  line  between  the  discharging  points  ; but  it  is  never  capricious, 
being  previously  probed,  as  it  were,  by  the  subtile  fluid  which  penetrates  all 
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the  neighbouring  matter,  and  ascertains  the  track  in  which  there  is  least 
resistance.  It  is  thus  sinuous,  zigzag,  or  branching,  on  different  occasions. 
When  the  electricity  has  passed,  the  air,  which  has  been  forced  asunder, 
again  rushes  into  the  partial  vacuum,  and  gives  rise  to  the  thunder,  or  the 
report  which  follows  the  discharge.  The  rolling  of  the  sound  is  caused  partly 
by  the  echoes,  partly  by  the  report  from  different  points  in  the  track  reachin* 
the  ear  in  succession.  It  is  rather  the  volume  than  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
which  makes  it  so  awful.  The  loudest  peal  of  thunder  can  scarcely  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  is  therefore  of  less  intensity  than  the  report 
of  a cannon.  When  the  air  is  favourably  disposed  for  the  conduction  of  the 
electricity,  the  discharges  may  be  very  frequent,  but  weak,  so  that  no  report 
follows,  and  the  flash  is  invisible  by  day.  This  is  what  is  termed  heat- 
lightning,  or  sometimes  sheet-lightning,  though  erroneously ; the  name  referring 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  lightning  on  warm  humid  nights.’’ 

The  author  next  accounts  for  remarkable  electrical  appearances,  such  as 
balls  of  Are,  and  other  meteors,  whirlwinds,  pillars  of  sand,  and  water-spouts; 
but  this  very  interesting  part  of  the  article  we  must  pass  over;  earnestly 
recommending  the  reader  to  study  the  original,  which  will  be  found  not  less 
entertaining  wan  original  and  instructive. 

Electricity  appears  to  be  an  agent,  which,  like  heat,  is  everywhere  in 
operation,  both  in  the  earth  and  air.  Every  new  mixture  of  earths  in  the  soil, 
or  of  earth  and  air,  by  turning  it  over;  and. every  addition  of  water  to  soil, 
occasions  electrical  changes ; and  these,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  must  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  plants.  Though  the  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  may 
be  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  to  scientific  cultivators,  as  explaining 
many  phenomena,  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  fur.  At  all  events,  when 
gardeners  are  watering,  abstracting  water  by  draining,  mixing  soils,  adding 
manures,  stirring  the  surface,  digging  or  trenching,  they  may  consider  them- 
selves as  preparing  the  way  for  electrical  changes,  which,  at  some  future  day, 
will  be  accounted  for  in  a more  intelligent  and  specific  manner  than  they  can 
be  at  present. 

Art  3.  is  on  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  medicine,  which  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  the  great  uncertainty  of  that  art  as  at  present  practised. 

Passing  over  a number  of  articles,  we  come  to  24.  on  Public  Improvements, 
in  which  many  new  public  buildings  are  described  and  criticised,  and  some 
beautiful  engravings  are  given. 

Two  new  cemeteries  are  almut  to  be  formed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis  ; one  to  be  called  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  at  Stoke  New- 
ington ; the  other  the  West  London,  at  Earl’s  Court,  Kensington,  for  the 
buildings  connected  with  which  latter  there  has  been  a competition,  and  the 
designs  were  sent  in  on  the  last  day  of  August.  Another  more  embryo  pro- 
ject is  that  for  establishing  a public  botanic  garden  in  the  Event’s  Park, 
the  spot  selected  for  the  purpose  being  the  whole  of  the  inner  circle,  which 
it  is  intended  to  lay  out  in  gardens  appropriated  to  plants  of  different  coun- 
tries, and  to  ornament  with  a variety  of  characteristic  buildings.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  principal  is  to  be  a large  rotunda,  or  circular  conservatory,  in  the 
very  centre,  to  which  a grand  promenade  will  lead  directly  from  the  chief 
entrance,  raised  on  a viaduct  or  terrace,  fenced  by  balustrades  with  vases,  &c. 
There  will  likewise  be  a very  extensive  piece  of  water,  forming  a deeply  in- 
dented lake,  studded  with  islets.  In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  this 
Almanack  and  Companion  as  the  most  suitable  work  of  the  kind  for  garden- 
ers that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  Bec-Keeper't  Manual,  or  Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  and  complete 
Preservation  of  the  Honey  Bee.  By  Henry  Taylor.  Second  edition,  enlarged, 
and  with  numerous  additional  illustrations  ; 12mo,  pp.  126.  London, 
1839. 

The  first  edition  of  this  useful  little  work  was  noticed  in  Vol.XIV.  p.  295., 
and,  as  the  author  did  not  think  we  had  altogether  done  him  justice,  his 
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retrospective  criticism  on  our  review  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  p.  349. 
In  this  second  edition  of  the  Bee.Keeper't  Manual,  “ the  author  has  been 
induced  to  extend  the  original  design  and  application  of  this  little  book,  by 
entering  somewhat  more  generally  into  the  subject  of  the  economy  and  ma- 
nagement of  bees.  Practical  utility,  without  unnecessary  prolixness,  has  still 
been  his  main  object ; and  we  trust  that  the  improved  arrangement,  additional 
information,  and  variety  of  illustration,  which  have  been  introduced,  will  render 
superfluous  any  apology  for  an  unavoidable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  book. 

“ If  we  shall  have  contributed  to  aid  in  abolishing  the  still  too  prevalent  and 
cruel  custom  of  destroying  bees  in  order  to  obtain  their  honeyed  stores  (a 
practice  nearly  unknown  beyond  our  own  country),  the  author  will  deem  no 
time  or  trouble  misapplied  in  showing  that  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  is 
best  consulted  by  an  observance  of  the  cluims  of  gratitude  and  humanity.” 
(Pref.) 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  various  additional  engravings,  and  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  every  one  who  keeps  bees,  and  more  especially  by 
such  as  have  tried  Nutt’s  hives,  or  any  hives  the  object  of  which  is  to  take 
the  honey  without  destroying  the  bees.  The  author  has  noticed  all  the 
various  systems  that  have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  given  his 
opinion  of  them  with  candour  and  impartiality. 

The  only  circumstance  to  be  r^etted  with  respect  to  Taylor’s  hives  and 
Nutt’s  hives  is,  that  they  are  rather  too  dear  for  the  labouring  man.  Now 
this  evil  might  very  easily  be  remedied,  if  some  of  the  patrons  of  bee  culture 
would  induce  a Scotch  joiner  to  go  and  settle  anywhere  in  Norway  ; say,  for 
example,  at  Christiania  or  Dram,  and  there  manufacture  bee-hives,  cottage 
furniture,  and  innumerable  other  articles  for  the  poor,  and  send  them  over  to 
this  country.  The  price  of  labour  and  material  is  so  much  lower  in  Norway, 
that  the  articles  could  be  furnished  in  any  British  port,  ready  mode,  for  less 
than  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  our  material.  As  a proof  that  this  is 
really  the  case,  we  refer  to  the  garden  fold-up  seats,  which  are  sent  over  from 
Norway  to  Liverpool,  and  which,  after  being  carried  to  London,  are  sold  in 
Charlwood’s  seed-shop,  and  at  various  other  places,  at  2s.  6d.  each.  We 
hope  some  one,  Mr.  Lain^,  for  example,  or  John  White,  Esq.,  of  Westboume 
Green,  who  has  an  extensive  estate  in  Norway  (see  Arb.Brit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  2170), 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Norwegians  to  this  source  of  industry  and  commerce. 
We  understand  that  the  Norwegians  build  portable  wooden  houses  for 
Australia,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  manufacture  minor 
articles  of  deal  and  oak  for  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  would 
certainly  contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  cottager,  if  he  could  get  all 
his  household  furniture,  and  his  hot-bed  frame,  shelves,  bee  structures,  and 
tool  handles,  at  a fourth  part  of  the  price  which  he  does  at  present. 

. GERMAN, 

Grmdzilge  einer  netien  TTieorie  der  Pflanzenzevgung.  • A new  Theory  of  the 

Reproduction  of  Plantt.  By  Stephen  Endlicher.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  22.  Vienna, 

1838. 

We  notice  this  tract  in  gratitude  to  the  esteemed  friend  who  sent  it  us  ; 
for  the  subject  is  far  too  hypothetical  to  be  entered  into  with  the  slightest 
probability  of  its  being  useful  to  practical  men.  In  the  dedication,  “ An 
Herrn  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  in  London,”  the  author  states  that,  in  1835,  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  his  views  to  that  gentleman,  on  whose  discoveries  he 
says  he  has  founded  his  New  Theory.  Dr.  Brown  “ listened  with  forbearance  ” 
to  a doctrine  which  “ appeared  paradoxical viz.  that  the  pollen  was  not,  as 
hitherto  supposed,  a fertilising  powder,  but  the  actual  seeds  of  the  plant, 
which,  being  sown  on  the  stigma,  germinate  on  it,  and  strike  down  their  roots 
to  the  ovule. 
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Art.  V.  Literary  Notices. 

Illvstratioss  of  Indian  Botany,  or  figures  illustrative  of  each  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Indian  plants  described  in  the  author’s  Prodromus  Flont  Penin- 
sutcE  Indies  Orienlatit,  with  observations  on  the  botanical  relations  economical 
uses,  and  medicinal  properties,  including  descriptions  of  recently  discovered 
or  imperfectly  known  plants.  By  Bobert  Wight,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.,  surgeon  on 
the  Madras  establishment.  Imported  from  Madras  in  4to  parts. 

leones  Plantarum  Indite  Orientalis,  or  figures  of  plants.  Also  imported. 

Kollar’s  Insects  injurious  to  gardeners,  foresters,  &c.,  will  appear  in  the 
first  week  of  June. 

Repton's  IVoris  on  Landscape-Gardening,  Ko.  I.,  2s.  6d.,  to  be  completed  in 
ten  numbers,  will  appear  about  the  middle  of  May. 

HorticuUutal  Exercises  fur  Schools. — We  observe  with  pleasure  that,  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Wyse,  and  others  (including  Mr.  Hume, 
who  was  one  of  the  very  first  members  of  Parliament  who  expressed  a decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  many  years  ago,  in  a letter  in  the  Morning  Advertiser), 
the  subject  of  a national  system  of  education  is  Ix^inning  to  be  agitated; 
and  we  therefore  think  this  the  proper  time  to  give  notice  of  a kind  of  school 
book  that  we  have  had  in  contemplation  ever  since  we  saw  the  school  gardens 
of  Bavaria,  in  1828.  (See  Gardener’s  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  692.;  and  our 
French  pamphlet  entitled  lies  E'tablissemens  pour  PE'ducation  publique  en 
Baviere  dans  Ic  Wurtemberg  et  d Bade,  &c.,  Paris,  8vo,  1829.)  In  the  school 
book  which  we  contemplate,  we  intend  to  describe  all  the  ordinary  implements 
of  the  manual  labours  and  operations  used  in  gardening  and  agriculture  ; and 
to  show  the  mechanical  principles  on  which  the  implements  are  constructed, 
and  the  operations  performed.  We  shall  begin,  for  example,  by  showing  what 
may  be  called  the  mechanics  of  the  human  body ; viz.  the  different  actions  of 
the  muscles  and  hones,  and  the  changes  of  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
that  take  place  in  the  elementary  movements  of  rising,  standing,  walking, 
running,  grasping,  lifting,  throwing,  pushing,  and  drawing.  We  shall  next 
take  the  lever,  then  the  pickaxe,  and  next  the  spade,  and  so  on.  We  shall  show 
that  the  spade  is  a lever  with  a wedge  at  one  end,  and  a handle  at  the  other; 
and  how,  m the  operation  of  digging,  while  separating  the  spit  it  is  used  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind ; and  in  lifting  the  spitful  with  a view  to  turning  it  over 
or  throwing  it  off,  as  a lever  of  the  third  kind.  We  shall  then  show  by  wood- 
cuts  all  the  different  positions  of  the  operator  in  digging,  giving  under  each 
cut  what  may  be  called  the  word  of  command  for  that  operation  (such  as 
seize  spade,  enter  spade,  lift  spade,  turn  spade,  &c.),  and  which  the  tgacber 
may  give  to  his  pupils,  one  after  another  being  made  to  go  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent movements ; or  if  several  spades  can  be  got,  digging  may  be  taught  in 
the  garden  in  classes,  as  soldiers  are  drilled  in  corps.  We  shall  next  State  the 
uses  of  the  spade  in  all  the  different  country  operations  that  are  performed 
with  it,  such  as  excavating,  heaping  up,  levelling,  &c. ; and,  in  speaking  of 
trenching  and  digging,  we  shall  show  the  use  of  these  operations  to  plants,  in 
rendering  the  soil  more  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots,  increasing  its  nutritive 
powers  by  the  intermixture  of  manure,  in  facilitating  the  admission  of  rain  and 
of  heat  by  its  greater  porosity,  and  for  the  same  reason  increasing  its  noncon- 
ducting properties  of  both  heat  and  moisture. 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  go  through  all  the  tools,  instruments,  and  hand 
machines,  used  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  gardener,  the  forester,  and  the 
general  country  labourer,  giving  engravings  of  every  implement,  and  of  the 
different  steps  in  performing  every  operation ; thus  rendering  the  whole  so 
clear  as  to  be  taught  to  boys  at  school  in  masses,  and  more  as  an  agreeable 
recreation  than  a difficult  task.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  advantage  that  would  result  to 
boys  when  they  became  men,  from  being  taught  country  labours  and  operations 
scientifically.  It  would  enable  the  working  man  to  perform  them  in  the  best 
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manner,  with  case  to  himself,  and  without  injuriously  straining  the  implements 
used,  without  any  other  teaching  ; so  that  an  apprenticeship  to  a young  man 
intended  for  a gardener  would  be  rcndercil  in  a great  measure  unnecessary. 
The  independent  gentleman,  who  has  been  taught  these  exercises  when  a boy, 
will  be  enabled  to  employ  them  when  a man  ns  a source  of  recreation ; which 
will  have  the  advantages  over  field  sports,  of  being  useful  as  well  as  more 
rational  and  more  humanising,  as  enabling  him  to  sympathise  with  the  labours 
of  all  the  country  workmen  on  his  estate.  To  boys,  whether  destined  to  be 
workmen  or  to  inherit  property,  a knowledge  of  garden  and  field  operations 
can  hardly  fail  to  communicate  a taste  for  gardening  and  agriculture ; and  this 
taste,  whether  in  the  poor  or  rich,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a source 
of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness. 

We  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in  this  notice,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
others  to  produce  similar  school  books  for  different  mechanical  trades : one 
for  carpentry,  for  example,  one  for  smith’s  work,  and  one  for  masonry  and 
bricklaying.  The  operations  of  these  trades,  and  of  garden  and  field  culture, 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  taught  at  school  to  all  boys  whatever ; by  which 
means  they  would  be  fitted  for  gaining  their  bread  in  any  country’  in  the 
world,  whether  new  or  old. 

A similar  series  of  school  exercLses  in  household  matters  of  every  kind 
ought  to  be  contrived  for  girls. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

Acclimatisatios  of  Plants. — The  desire  to  naturalise  tbe  many  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  natives  of  warmer  skies,  is  natural  to  every  lover 
of  plants  in  this  and  other  northern  countries.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  denizens  of 
warmer  climes  may  be  inured  to  the  chilly  air  and  frost  of  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. Some  botanists  have  imagined  that  tender  plants  have  a predisposition 
or  constitutional  mutability,  by  w Inch,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
station  they  arc  placed  in,  they  will  accommodate  themselves  thereto.  But 
no  rule  of  practice  has  been  founded  on  this  idea;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
but  the  actual  and  gradual  exposure  of  the  plants  we  wish  to  acclimatise  can 
be  a certain  test  of  their  ability  to  bear  the  rigours  of  a colder  climate.  By 
such  trials,  the  Aucuba  japonica  was  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Many 
South  American,  Chinese,  and  Australian  |)lants  have  been  found  to  be  half- 
hardy;  and,  before  this  last  winter  (1S37-8),  many  curious  kinds  from  the 
above-mentioned  countries  were  supposed  to  be  hardy,  which  are  now  dead, 
or  nearly  so  ; the  roots  only  of  many  of  them  remaining  unhurt.  But  tbe  frost 
of  last  winter  was  uncommonly  severe,  many  of  our  hardiest  natives  having 
suffered. 

That  the  texture  and  consequent  susceptibilities  of  plants  are  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  as])ect,  or  moisture,  or  poverty  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
is  perfectly  obvious.  The  growth  is  retarded  by  cold,  drought,  and  by  want 
of  sufficient  nourishment;  and  accelerated  by  heat,  humidity,  and  by  a rich 
generous  soil.  Of  course,  the  plants  on  the  north  side  of  a gravelly  hill, 
whether  indigenous  or  exotic,  arc  of  a firmer  texture,  and  much  more  hardy, 
than  those  on  a rich  southern  slope.  This  is  the  reason  why  plants  in  an 
irriguous  valley  are  sooner  destroyed  by  frost  than  those  on  the  bleak  hill ; and 
also  why  plants  tenderly  nursed  up  arc  sooner  damaged  by  a colder  tempe- 
rature than  if  reared  in  full  air.  The  membranes,  in  the  last  case,  being  more 
compact  and  juicelcss,  and  in  the  other  more  attenuated  and  succulent ; and, 
according  as  these  circumstances  are  more  or  less  extreme,  the  plant  is  more 
or  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost. 
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The  action  of  frost  upon  vegetables  shows  itself  in  two  ways : some  plants 
are  only  withered  by  it,  but  without  any  disruption  of  the  membranes  ; and,  on 
the  return  of  a thaw,  the  leaves  regain  their  rigidity  and  vigour  as  completely  as 
before.  Other  plants,  from  their  natural  or  accidental  succulence,  delicacy  of 
mcmbrance,  and  abundance  of  watery  sap,  are,  by  the  internal  crystallisation 
of  their  juices,  rent  into  shreds,  and  totally  dismembered.  Plants  having  a 
resinous  sap  seldom  suffer  from  frost ; because  no  crystallisation  of  such  sap 
(to  hurt  the  tubular  structure)  takes  place,  and  thus  such  plants  escape. 

The  effect  of  extreme  heat  and  moisture  on  vegetation  excites  it  to  its 
utmost  expansion.  Plants,  natives  of  the  temperate  zones,  if  exposed  to  such 
excitement  for  a longer  time  than  their  natural  summer,  become  eventually 
quite  exhausted,  and  die  in  a few  months.  This  happens  to  many  European 
plants  when  curried  to  India,  such  as  the  pear  and  apple  trees ; and  even  the 
grape  vine  lives  in  a very  weakly  condition,  and  is  but  partially  fruitful,  unless 
grown  on  the  highest  hills. 

Where  vegetation  is  deficient,  there  animals  are  mostly  carnivorous ; and, 
where  vegetables  abound,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  fruit  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  food  of  every  living  creature.  (Flor.  Cab.,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.) 

The  Effect  of  severe  Frost  on  Plants. — I have  been  endeavouring  to  make 
out  something  relating  to  the  effects  of  frost  on  different  kinds  of  vegetation, 
but  cannot  satisfy  myself  at  present  on  the  subject.  All  dry  substances  are 
less  affected  by  frost  than  such  as  are  of  a moist  nature ; consequently  some 
kinds  of  bark,  and  woody  fibre  generaify,  will  be  less  liable  to  injury  than  such 
parts  as  have  a watery  basis.  The  latter  must,  in  a great  measure,  come  under 
the  law  by  which  water  undergoes  an  expansion  of  volume  when  converted 
into  ice;  and,  as  this  expansion  would  take  place,  although  confined  by  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  which  would  burst  a cannon,  1 cannot  conceive  how 
the  tender  tissue  of  plants,  or  even  woody  fibre,  could  be  preserved  from  being 
totally  ruptured,  unless  a compensation  were  provided  for  such  expansion  by 
a proportionate  number  of  air-vessels ; and,  as  the  air  is  not  increased,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  goes  on  diminishing  in  volume  after  the  watery  fluid  has  passed 
its  minimum  state  of  contraction,  room  iierhaps  may  be,  in  consequence, 
afforded  for  the  adjoining  cells  to  expand,  as  the  fluid  they  contain  is  being 
congealed  and  expanded.  The  green  leaves  of  such  plants  as  the  holly  and 
ivy,  that  withstand  severe  frosts,  are,  perhaps,  protected  by  some  oleaginous 
substance. 

I observed  an  instance  of  the  destruction  of  the  bark  and  cambium  in  a 
China  rose  trained  against  a wall ; whibst  the  wood  admitted  the  free  ascent  of 
sap,  and  young  shoots,  leaves,  and  flowers  were  afterwards  made  in  tolerable 
profusion  ; but  the  return  of  juices  elaborated  by  the  above-mentioned  foliage 
was  completely  intercepted  by  the  disorganised  state  of  the  vessels  exterior  to 
the  wood ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  juices,  in  attempting  a descent, 
burst  the  bark,  and  formed  callus-like  excrescences.  As  soon  as  this  was 
observed,  the  stems  ought  to  have  been  cut  down  ; for  the  wood  drained  and 
exhausted  the  roots,  without  the  latter  being  able  to  receive  the  usual  de- 
scending supply.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  about  the  time  that  the  young 
shoots  ought  to  have  been  receiving  a supply  direct  from  the  roots  through 
channels  of  fresh  alburnum,  they  began  to  languish,  and  ultimately  died.  — J. 
W.  L.  Nov.  17.  1838. 

Importance  of  Selection  in  setting  apart  Plants  for  producing  Seed. — Mankind 
seem  to  be  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  remarkable  fact,  that  mental 
properties  and  peculiarities  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring,  as 
well  as  physical  properties  and  peculiarities ; or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather 
say,  that  mental  and  physical  properties  alike  d^end  on  organisation.  It  has 
long  been  observed  in  a general  way,  that  the  offspring  resemble  the  parent  in 
form  and  disposition  ; but  it  has  only  in  a very  few  cases  been  noticed  that 
the  same  thing  also  takes  place  in  regard  to  taste.  It  was  mentioned  of  the 
man  with  the  iron  mask  that  he  was  remarkably  fond  of  fine  linen ; and  as  this 
was  also  the  case  with  Anne  of  Austria,  the  then  dowager  queen  of  France, 
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it  was  taken  as  a part  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  her 
son.  If  we  consider  all  mental  qualities  whatever  as  the  result  of  organisa- 
tion, the  importance  of  selection  in  breeding  will  be  obvious  ; for,  assuredly,  if 
the  taste,  good  or  bad,  cun  be  perpetuated  from  father  to  son,  the  habits,  good 
or  bad,  may  be  perpetuated  tdso.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
subject  by  a Report  made  to  government  on  the  State  of  Crime  in  Scotland. 
The  author  of  that  Report,  INIr.  Hill,  says,  “crime  appears  to  be  not  only 
hereditary  to  a considerable  extent,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  belong  to 
particular  occupations.”  Carters  he  finds  more  addicted  to  stealing  than  any 
other  class;  and  colliers  and  fishermen,  though  addicted  to  drunkenness  and 
to  committing  assaults,  are  for  the  most  part  honest.  On  this  part  of  Mr. 
Hill’s  Report  the  enlightened  and  philosophic  editor  of  the  Scotsman  ob- 
serves, “ Mr.  Hill  notes  the  fact,  which  could  scarcely  escape  so  careful  an 
observer:  that  in  many  cases  crime  appears  hereditary.  He  might,  however, 
have  gone  farther  than  he  does  on  this  subject.  Our  belief  is,  that  when  the 
son  of  a criminal  walks  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  the  effect  is  not  so  frequently, 
as  he  imagines,  the  simple  consequence  of  bad  example  and  neglected  educa- 
tion, but  very  often  of  a disposition  to  crime  which  the  child  receives  from  the 

Carent  with  the  elements  of  its  existence.  In  a sound  system  of  penal 
^islation,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  princi[ilc  is  of  much  importance. 
If  some  men  are  born  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  cheating,  thieving,  or 
acts  of  violence,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  ns  moral  patients,  like  idiots  and 
lunatics,  and  subjected  to  a very  different  discipline  to  what  is  applicable  to 
individuals  whom  an  accidental  combination  of  unfavoimable  circumstances 
have  seduced  into  crime.”  (Scotsman,  April  21.  1838.)  A reference  to  these 
observations  may  to  some  of  our  readers  appear  to  have  little  connexion  with 
gardening;  and  we  readily  admit  the  want  of  direct  relation  between  these 
statements  and  any  thing  that  takes  place  in  breeding  plants.  If,  however,  we 
can  strongly  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young  gardener,  the  fact  of  like  pro- 
ducing like,  not  only  in  form,  temperament,  and  disposition,  but  even  in 
morals,  and  in  shades  of  opinion,  and  in  taste,  in  the  human  species;  we  think 
we  shall  not  only  do  him  good,  in  the  character  of  parent,  should  he  ever 
become  one,  but  render  him  far  more  particular  than  most  gardeners  now  are, 
in  the  selection  of  plants  for  producing  seeds,  whether  of  flowers  or  of  culi- 
nary vegetables,  and  in  selecting  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  for  cross-fecundating 
otlier  blossoms.  — Cond. 

The  Necessity  of  Selection  of  Plants.  — If  the  vast  number  of  plants  which 
are  constantly  being  introduced  to  this  country  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  well  founded  and  established  criteria,  and  cultivated  only  when  pos- 
sessed of  real  and  sterling  merit,  we  imagine  that  many,  which  are  now 
allowed  a place  in  our  collections  solely  on  account  of  their  novelty,  would 
speedily  be  discarded,  and  their  place  supplied  with  older,  but  more  truly 
ornamental  and  valuable  species.  (Paxton's  Mag.  Bot.,  Aug.  1838,  p.  145.) 

Cemeteries.  — The  first  principle  of  a cemetery,  beyond  its  being  made  safe 
and  wholesome,  is  that  it  should  be  cheerful  in  its  aspect.  For  the  sake  of  the 
dead,  this  is  right,  that  their  memories  may  be  as  welcome  as  possible  to  sur- 
vivors ; for  the  sake  of  the  living,  that  superstition  may  be  obviated,  and  that 
death  may  be  brought  into  the  most  familiar  connexion  with  life  that  the 
religion  and  philosojihy  of  the  times  will  allow  ; that  at  least  no  hindrance 
to  this  may  be  interposed  by  the  outward  preparations  for  death.  (Miss 
Martineau.) 

An  economical  PU  for  forcing  Dahlias,  tj-c.,  may  be  made  by  building  a dry 
cellar,  of  from  4 ft.  to  C ft.  in  depth,  under  an  ordinary  pit ; the  floor  of  the 
pit  over  the  cellar  may  be  of  large  slates,  or  thin  flag-stones  placed  on  iron  or 
wooden  joists.  On  this  floor  a layer,  9 in.  thick,  of  sawdust,  sand,  ashes, 
or  rotten  tan,  may  be  placed,  as  a medium  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  of 
dahlias,  &c.,  to  be  forced.  The  heat  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  fresh  stable 
dung  thrown  into  the  cellar.  (Cameron  in  Flor.  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.)  No  pit  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  attempted  except  in  very  dry  soil,  and  we  should  say 
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that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cellar  would  require  to  be  made  above 
ground.  \Vc  have  seen  the  plan  tried  in  loamy  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  have  tried  it  ourselves,  but  always  without  success. — Cona. 

Sporting  of  Plants.  — A correspondent  expresses  surprise  that  a white  rose 
should  have  produced  a red  rose  on  the  same  branch ; and  also,  that  moss 
roses  should  sometimes  be  found  without  moss,  or  but  partially  furnished  with 
that  appendage.  Such  sports,  however,  are  common  throughout  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom ; and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
variegated-leaved  plants;  for  exanqtle,  our  variegated  hollies,  pines,  ashes, 
maples,  &c.  In  herbaceous  plants,  double-flowering  varieties  are  frequently 
sports ; as  well  as  those  having  leaves  of  abnormal  forms  or  colours.  To 
perpetuate  the  sport,  it  is  in  general  only  necessary  to  cut  it  off,  and  propagate 
from  it  by  extension.  Mr.  Sabine  informs  us  that  some  new  varieties  of 
Chinese  ehrysantliemums  were  obtained  in  this  manner  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens ; but  we  do  not  recollect  a new  variety  of  fruit  having  been 
so  obtained.  — Cond. 

Van  Motts's  Theory  for  the  Amelioration  of  Fruits,  more  particularly  of  pears 
and  apples.  — According  to  Van  Mons’s  theory,  trees  raised  from  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  generations,  without  interruption,  from  their  first  parents, 
ought  to  come  sooner  into  fruit,  and  produce  fruit  of  a better  quality  than 
trees  of  the  first  generation,  or  those  raised  from  the  first  sowing.  This,  it  is 
alleged  by  various  physiologists,  is  very  doubtful ; and,  at  all  events,  remains 
to  be  proved  by  facts.  As  a step  towards  this,  M.  Poiteau,  in  the  spring  of 
1830,  received  from  M.  Van  Mons  1000  seedling  pear  trees  of  two  years’ 
growth,  raised  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations  in  a direct  line  from  the  first 
parent.  These  trees  M.  Poiteau  and  M.  Noisette  planted  in  a favourable 
situation,  at  Mont  Rouge,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  they  were  examined 
in  December,  1837,  by  a commission  named  by  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Paris.  The  trees  were  found  in  a healthy  state,  but  had  not  then  shown 
flower  buds,  though  M.  Van  Mons  had  said  that  a part  of  them  would  fruit 
at  the  end  of  five  years.  Before  itlanting  these  trees,  the  roots  were  pruned, 
and  all  the  pieces  which  were  cut  off,  were  planted,  and  produced  shoots;  and 
by  means  of  the  plants  so  raised,  MM.  Poiteau  and  Noisette  intend  to  as- 
eertain  whether  the  plants  raised  from  the  roots  will  come  into  fniit  sooner 
than  the  seedlings  from  which  the  roots  were  taken.  At  all  events,  this  is  a 
very  ingenious  and  effectual  mode  of  multiplying  seedling  rosaceous  plants.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  that,  in  1834,  they 
offered  a premium  of  1000  francs  to  him  who,  between  that  time  and  1846, 
should  obtain  the  best  fruit  from  seedling  jtears  and  apples.  MM.  Poiteau 
and  Noisette,  also  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  exertions  they  are 
making  to  collect  together  varieties  of  fruit  from  all  quarters,  with  a view  to 
proving  them  and  correcting  the  nomenclature.  (Annalcs  d'Hort.  de  Paris, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  314.) 

Budding  with  a terminal  F,yc.  — The  only  advantage  attending  this  mode  is, 
that  a nmch  longer  shoot  is  produced  than  when  lateral  eyes  are  chosen ; the 


obvious  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  terminal  bud,  being  naturally  much  more 
vigorous,  has  a more  powerful  capacity  of  developcmcnt.  Its  principal  use  is 
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to  restore  leading  shoots  ; for  this  mode  of  budding  never  can  be  employed  in 
a general  way,  for  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  terminal  buds.  The  practice 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  figure  ( ySg.  59.),  in  which  a represents  the 
stock,  in  winch  an  incision  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T ; b the  bud 
prepared  by  paring  down  the  wood  on  one  side,  which  side  is  that  here  ex- 
posed to  view ; c,  the  bud  put  in  its  jilace ; d,  the  bud  tied  to  the  stock  by  a 
coarse  woollen  thread,  or  a strand  of  bast  matting.  (Aima/et  d'Uorl.  de  Paris, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  \22.) 

Grajiing  Pinks  and  Carnations  is  said  to  have  been  practised  in  France  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  doubt  this ; but,  at  all  events,  it  is  practised  at 
present  by  M.  Loisel,  head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  at 
Glisolles,  in  the  valley  of  LTton,  near  Evreux ; and,  in  his  garden,  six,  seven, 
or  eight  pinks  of  different  colours  arc  found  flowering  on  the  same  stalk.  The 
operation  is  performed  when  the  flower  buds  are  about  a fourth  part  of  their 
size;  and  these  buds  are  inserted  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  stem 
of  the  stock.  They  are  inserted  in  the  slit  manner,  and  merely  tied  on  with 
a bit  of  woollen  thread.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  scion  will  com- 
monly be  found  united  to  the  stock,  when  the  ligature  may  be  removed.  In 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  flowers  expand ; and,  if  the  varieties  have 
been  properly  chosen,  all  those  grafted  on  the  same  flower  stem,  will  expand 
at  once.  In  general,  the  effect  of  grafting  a flower  bud,  is  to  retard  its  ex- 
pansion from  six  to  eight  days.  (^AnnaUs  d'Hort.  de  Paris,  vol.  xix.  p.  68.) 

Grafting  the  Sweet  Chestnut  on  the  Oak. — This  has  been  performed  with 
perfect  success  by  a gardener  at  Metz,  and  the  cultivators  there  anticipate 
great  advantages  from  being  able  to  give  so  hardy  a stock,  and  vigorous 
roots,  to  a tree  which  is  considered  there  about  as  tender  as  it  is  in  the  climate 
of  Edinburgh.  (L’E'cho,  March  7.  1838.) 

Strikhig  Camellias  from  single  E^es. — M.  I’Abbe  Berlese  laid  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  (July  20th,  1836)  a cutting  of  a camellia  with 
a single  eye  which  had  formed  roots,  taken  at  random  from  1,400  similar 
cuttings,  planted  with  a view  to  produce  stocks  for  grafting  on,  by  one  of  the 
Parisian  nurserymen.  (^Annales  d'Hort.,  yo\.\\-x..  p.  124.) 

An  improved  Method  of  training  Easjderries,  — Cut  out  all  the  weakest 
shoots,  so  as  to  leave  only  about  six  on  a stool ; then  twist  the  point  of  one 
shoot  from  one  stool  with  one  shoot  from  the  stool  adjoining,  so  as  to  form 
an  arch.  Do  the  same  with  two  other  shoots  of  each  plant,  so  as  to  form 
a triple  arch  between  plant  and  plant,  in  the  direction  of  the  rows,  all  through 
the  plantations ; the  space  between  the  rows  being  left  open  as  usual.  The 
plants  should  be  6 ft.  apart  every  way.  The  fruit  produced  by  the  trained 
canes  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  ilirect  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  air, 
and  there  will  be  more  room  for  the  suckers.  {Flor.  Cab.,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Uses  of  the  common  Hollyhock. — A good  strong  cloth  may  be  made  from  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  flower-stalks  of  the  hollyhock.  In  1821,  about  280  acres 
of  land,  near  Flint,  in  Wales,  were  planted  with  the  common  hollyhock, 
in  order  to  convert  the  fibres  into  thread  similar  to  that  of  hemp  or  flax.  In 
the  process  of  manufacture  it  was  discovered  that  the  plant  yields  a blue  dye, 
equal  in  beauty  and  permanence  to  the  finest  indigo.  The  seed  cases  should 
be  collected  when  ripe,  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  dry,  sown  in  April  in  beds  of 
light  earth,  and  the  young  plants  removed,  when  they  have  six  or  eight  leaves 
each,  into  nursery  beds,  about  12  in.  from  each  other,  and  watered,  if  the 
season  be  dry,  until  they  have  taken  root  ; then  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  until  October.  Seeds  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  autumn,  and  planted  out  early  in  spring,  will  sometimes  flower  ayear 
sooner  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  spring  sowing.  When  not  wanted 
for  seed,  the  choice  varieties  should  have  the  flower-stalks  cut  down  to  the 
ground  when  the  flowers  are  decayed,  for,  if  suffered  to  ripen  the  seed,  it 
frequently  weakens  the  plant  so  much,  that  they  decay  during  the  winter.  A 
single  flower-stalk  will  furnish  enough  seed  for  a large  garden.  {Dumfries 
Courier.) 
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The  Maggot  on  Onion  CVopj,  which  appears  in  July,  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
following  manner.  First  stir  the  soil  among  the  plants,  and  then  water  them 
well,  either  with  soapsuds  and  sulphur,  or  with  lime-water  and  sulphur.  This 
is  best  done  when  the  onions  are  grown  in  rows,  which  is  always  my  practice. 
Robert  M‘Xab,  Craig,  near  Dundee,  May  19.  1838. 

Detlroying  the  Caterpillar  on  Gooteberriet.  — Some  of  my  brethren  recom- 
mend powder  of  quicklime  to  be  thrown  on  late  in  tHe  evening  or  early  in 
the  morning,  when  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  dew  ; but  this  I look  upon 
as  a clumsy  and  needlessly  e.xpensive  mode.  What  is  it  in  lime  that  destroys 
insects  ? Is  it  not  the  alkali  ? and  cannot  this  be  got  by  dissolving  the  lime 
in  water,  and  then  watering  the  bushes  with  it,  or  indeed  watering  the  ground, 
or  any  plant  where  insects  or  creeping  vermin  are  to  be  destroyed.  There- 
fore I always  use  lime-water,  and  never  powder  of  lime.  When  I am  about 
to  apply  it  to  gooseberry  bushes,  I take  one  of  M'DougaTs  garden  syringes, 
and,  screwing  on  the  bent  disperser,  I apply  the  water,  first  under  the  bushes, 
which  brings  down  a great  portion  of  the  caterpillars,  and  sends  another 
portion  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  To  destroy  these  last  I do  not 
use  the  syringe,  but  the  common  watering-pot,  with  the  rose  on.  The  syringe 
is  too  powerful  an  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and  is  apt  to  cause  the 
caterpillars  to  drop  off,  when,  in  falling  to  the  ground,  thev  cling  to  some  of 
the  branches,  and  escape,  or  render  it  necessary  to  syringe  a second  time 
underneath.  Unfortunately,  most  of  my  brethren  do  not  attack  the  gooseberry 
caterpillar  till  it  is  . nearly  full  grown,  and  consequently  has  done  all  the  mis- 
chief it  can.  I attack  them  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  when  they  are  little 
bi^er  than  small  points  of  white  threads  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Formerly,  I used  to  have  disputes  with  my  mates 
about  the  white  threads,  which  are  still  denied  to  be 
young  caterpillars  by  some  very  worthy  gardeners.  I 
believe  Mr.  M'Dougal  first  pointed  them  out  to  me,  ^ 
and  explained  their  progress  from  the  egg  to  the  full- 
grown  moth  ; before  that,  I used  to  think  they  came 
out  of  the  earth  full  grown.  I would  strongly  re- 
commend M‘Dougal’s  syringe  to  all  gardeners,  as  the 
best  instrument  for  applying  lime-water,  or,  indeed, 
water  of  any  kind,  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of 
bushes. — Thomas  Simpson.  Hillsule,  near  Carlisle, 

September,  1838. 

M‘Dougal’s  garden  syringe  has  been  figured  in  our 
sixth  volume,  hut  we  here  repeat  the  engraving  (y%. 

60.)  for  the  benefit  of  our  present  readers.  In  this 
figure,  / is  the  cylinder  or  tube,  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  that  of  the  common  syringe,  except  that 
the  end  screws  off ; a is  a bent  tube,  which  screws 
into  the  straight  tube  when  the  water  is  to  be  thrown 
upwards;  b,  the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  ro.ses,  show- 
ing the  orifice  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  water  is 
drawn  in  ; c,  the  flap  valve,  which  may  be  made  cither 
of  leather  or  metal,  and  beneath  which  there  is  a wire 
grating  to  exclude  impurities,  when  the  water  is  being 
drawn  in  ; d d,  roses  for  screwing  on  to  the  end 
either  of  the  bent  tube  or  the  straight  tube,  one  of 
the  roses  having  holes  twice  the  size  of  the  others; 
e,  a convex  rose,  screwed  on  to  the  bent  tube,  with 
lines,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  convexity 
spreads  the  water ; g,  a hollow  screw  for  keeping  in 
the  valve  and  netting  on  the  inside  of  the  rose ; h,  a 
punch,  and  i,  a piece  of  wire  netting,  which  is  sent 
along  with  the  syringe,  to  enable  every  gardener  to 
punch  out  his  own  leather  valves,  and  replace  the 
wire  netting,  should  it  give  way. 
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Pretervation  of  Fruit.  — Dr.  Loiseieur  des  Longchamps  preserves  apples 
three  or  four  years,  and  pears  more  than  one  year,  by  enclosing  them  in  an 
air-tight  box,  and  depositing  it  in  an  ice-house.  Previously  to  placing  them  in 
the  Imx,  each  pear  is  wrapped  in  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  absorbent  paper, 
which,  in  case  of  decay,  prevents  one  fruit  from  contaminating  another. 
Burying  the  box,  which  may  be  of  zinc  or  lead,  or  perhaps  an  earthenware 
vessel,  3 or  4 ft.  deep  in  the  soil,  would  answer  equally  well ; and  even  a cool 
common  cellar  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  (Annaiet  (PHort.  de  Paris, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  196). 

A Benefit  Society  fur  Gardeners. — I have  been  requested  to  write  to  you  on 
a subject,  which  may  be  said  to  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  gardener 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  on  the  formation  of  a Benefit  Society  on  a 
large  scale,  exclusively  for  gardeners,  to  provide  relief  in  sickness,  and  pro- 
vision for  old  age.  When  we  consider  the  number,  the  influence,  and  the 
respectability  of  this  class,  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  a society  of  this  de- 
scription has  not  been  established  before.  The  accidents  of  human  life,  the 
improvidence  of  some,  and  the  misfortunes  of  others,  would  by  this  means 
be  mitigated.  If  we  compare  the  gardeners  of  the  present  day  with  those  of 
thirty  years  back,  we  find  them  as  much  improved  as  the  plants  they  culti- 
vate. It  requires  only  to  establish  a benevolent  society  for  their  sick  and 
unfortunate  brethren,  to  raise  them  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity. — E.S. 

We  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  paragraph  in  p.  196.,  where  the  esta- 
blishment of  a Gardener’s  Benevolent  Association  is  mentioned,  the  leading 
particulars  respecting  which  will  be  found  in  our  Advertising  Sheet ; and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Bowler,  at  the  Gardener’s 
Gazette  Office,  and  at  Mr.  Wright’s  Hotel,  Strand. — Cond. 

Prevention  of  Hail  Slomis.  — M.  Arago  has  proposed  a plan  for  discharging 
clouds,  in  cases  of  storms,  of  the  electric  fluid  which  they  contain,  and  thus 
preventing  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hail  storms ; which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
generally  produced  by  two  currents  of  clouds,  charged  with  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity,  crossing  each  other.  It  consists  in  an  improvement  upon 
Franklin’s  experiment  of  the  kite,  with  which  he  obtained  an  electric  spark 
from  a cloud.  M.  Arago  recommends  that  a small  balloon,  properly  secured, 
armed  with  metallic  points,  and  communicating  with  the  ground  by  a rope 
covered  with  metallic  wire,  like  a harp  string,  should  be  kept  permanently 
floating  in  the  air,  at  a considerable  height,  over  the  spot  which  it  is  wished  to 
preserve  from  the  effects  of  lightning  or  hail ; and  he  expects  that  by  such  an 
apparatus  as  this  a cloud  might  have  its  electric  contents  entirely  drawn  off, 
without  any  damage  being  caused,  or  that  at  least  the  intensity  of  a hail  storm 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  experiment  is  so  simple  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  a trial.  (Gaiignani’s  Messenger,  as  quoted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  April 
12.  1839.) 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

La  Greffe  herbace,  or  herbaceous  graft,  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy  of  Metz,  who  employed  it  exten- 
sively ill  grafting  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  ; but  Francis  de  Neufchatel  says  this 
graft  was  known  in  France  in  the  16th  century.  (Aunales  de  la  Sociele  d’Horl.) 

The  Grapes  of  Fontainebleau  and  Thomcry  are,  unquestionably,  the  best 
produced  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  At  Fontainebleau, 
the  vines  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  They  arc  grown  against  a wall,  above  half  a mile  in  length, 
built  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west ; about  10  ft.  high  for  three  fourths  of 
its  length,  with  the  remaining  portion  in  the  centre  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  high. 
This  wall  is  covered  on  the  south  side  with  a variety  of  grape  called  Chasselas 
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(our  Muscadine),  the  fruit  of  which  variety  is  said  to  be  very  superior  at 
Fontainebleau  and  Thoniery,  to  wliat  it  is  anywhere  else.  This  wall,  since 
the  time  of  Francis  I.,  hits  been  many  times  repaired,  and  more  than  once 
rebuilt,  while  the  vines  have  been  several  times  replaced  by  other  plants,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a finer  quality.  The  present  manager  of 
this  vine  wall  is  M.  Brassin  ; and  he  told  M.  Poiteau,  that  there  is  but  one 
vine  plant  against  the  wall  at  present,  of  all  those  which  he  found  there  seven- 
teen years  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation.  Even  many  of  the 
plants  introduced  within  the  last  seventeen  years  have  been  renewed.  M. 
Brassin  does  not  use  dung  as  manure,  but  a composition  formed  of  the 
cleansings  of  ditches,  the  surface  of  pasture  land,  sweepings  of  roads,  &c., 
mixed  well  together,  and  not  made  use  of  till  after  it  has  stood  two  years,  and 
been  frequently  turned  over  during  that  time.  When  the  fruit  is  full  grown, 
instead  of  thinning  the  leaves  which  shade  the  fruit  from  the  sun,  as  is  the 
common  practice,  which  is  so  injurious  that  the  more  the  leaves  are  removed 
the  less  the  fruit  ripens,  he  takes  away  the  leaves  between  the  grapes  and  the 
wall,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  reflected  by  the  wall  on  the 
grapes.  M.  Poiteau  truly  observes  that  no  leaves  can  be  safely  removed  by 
any  one  who  does  not  possess  some  just  notions  of  vegetable  physiology. 
{_Anmles  de  ta  Societe  (T Horticulture,  ij-c.) 

BELGIUM. 

? D&mmara  sp.  — I do  not  know  whether  you  remember  what  I said  to  you 
one  day  about  Pinus  pinnata.  As  I could  not  find  specimens  of  it  anywhere  in 
London,  perhaps  you  will  feel  interested  in  the  following  details  respecting 
what  1 learnt  of  it  in  Flanders.  I consider  this  PInus  a Dummara  or  at  least 
some  genus  nearly  allied  to  it.  There  is  a specimen  of  it,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  M.  Parmentier,  at  Enghien,  who  received  the  seeds  from  India, 
lie  raised  six  or  eight  plants,  but  there  is  only  one  alive  at  present,  which  is 
at  M.  Makoy’s  Nursery  at  Liege.  All  the  others  are  dead.  This  specimen 
is  18  in.  high.  The  leaves  are  about  1 ft.  long,  and  are  comjtosed  of  from 
three  to  four  pairs  of  small  leaves,  with  a terminating  one.  They  are  of  the 
same  consistency  as  those  of  the  Dummnra  orieiitalis,  but  they  are  only  alx)ut 
half  the  width,  and  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  length.  They  are  of 
a very  glaucous  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  not  stiff,  but  rather  droop.  The 
plant  is  very  delicate,  and  likes  heat.  M.  Makoy  keeps  it  in  a heat  of  from 
12°  to  15°  Reaumur.  These  arc  all  the  observations  1 have  as  yet  been  able 
to  make  on  this  plant,  and  it  is  too  small  at  present  to  furnish  more  ample 
details.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  a Pinus,  but  a Ddmmara,  or  a new  genus.  It 
will  form  a striking  feature  in  the  commerce  of  plants,  and,  on  account  of  its 
rarity,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  new  plants  of  the  age.  — Fred.  E. 
Waguer,  Ghent,  April  4.  J839. 

Ghent  Floral  Exhibition. — We  have  had  an  exhibition  far  superior  to  any- 
thing I ever  saw ; the  camellias  and  azaleas,  in  jiarticular,  and  also  peonies. 
There  were  many  thousands  of  plants,  arranged  w ith  great  taste  and  judgment. 
It  lasted  four  days ; in  the  mornings  for  subscribers,  and  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  public.  The  prizes  were  munerous  j medals  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. — 
R.  L.  Ghent,  April  1.  1839. 

HOLLAND. 

Gardens  of  Balconies,  in  Rotterdam.  — Lines  of  houses  have  been  built 
rising  out  of  the  water,  the  liquid  quiescent  mass  pressing  against  the  brick 
walls,  and  within  2 or  3 feet  of  the  lower  range  of  back  windows  of  the 
dwellings.  Frequently,  for  ornament  and  use,  siuall  wooden  balconies,  with 
tidily  painted  railings,  have  been  i)rojected  from  the  edifices  over  the  water,  and 
on  these  were  placed  slips  of  green  turf  and  boxes  of  plants,  forming  a species 
of  shrubbery  in  miniature.  In  short,  a hack  green,  measuring  12  ft.  by  3 ft.,  and 
possessing  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  a valuable  domestic  convenience. 
There  is  not  only,  however,  water  in  front  of  the  house  and  behind  the  house. 
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but  also  water  within  the  house.  Into  tanks  or  dungeons  beneath  a consi- 
derable number  of  the  best  order  of  habitations,  the  water  of  the  haven 
flows  through  channels  made  for  the  purpose,  and  is,  from  these  dismal 
reservoirs,  pumped  up  to  the  kitchens  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  dwelling. 
{Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journat,  Oct.  20.  18.38.) 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Vine  is  trained  in  Portugal  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  France; 
at  least  in  those  districts  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  production  of  wine. 
The  plants  are  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  than  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  high,  and 
they  are  about  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  The  soil  is  stirred  once  or 
twice  a year ; the  young  shoots  are  sujiportcd  on  poles  of  reeil,  or  trained 
horizontally  upon  the  tops  of  the  others;  and  there  is  only  one  pruning  given  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  which  is  in  February,  or  the  licginning  of  March.  In 
general  the  vines  are  allowed  to  ripen  as  much  fruit  as  they  will  curry ; but, 
in  this  case,  the  juice  produced  is  neither  rich  in  flavour  nor  saccharine  in 
quality,  and  the  wine  produced  is  consequently  poor  and  of  little  value.  In 
the  best  vineyards,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  Port  wine  is  [iroduced, 
a plant  is  seldom  allowed  to  bear  to  maturity  more  than  three  or  four  bunches 
of  grapes.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  wine  produced  is  so  superior  to  others. 
{Marnoek’ s Flor.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

SWEDEN. 

The  old  Satanic  Garden  at  Upsal  is  situated  near  the  house  in  which 
Linn®us  lived,  and  in  which  he  died.  The  building  that  it  surrounds,  which 
is  now  the  house  of  the  East  Gothland  Students’  Society  {Ostgothisrhen  Stu- 
denten-Vereins),  was  erected  in  1740  for  the  pursuits  of  Linnreus  ; and  here 
he  and  Thunberg  prosecuted  their  botanical  studies.  The  gardens  and  the 
buildings  are  both  kept  in  the  very  best  order.  Several  societies  in  the  country 
have  since  laid  out  gardens,  and  erected  buildings  in  a similar  manner. 

Forthcoming  generations  will  revere  this  garden  ; and  especially  for  the  trees, 
now  of  luxuriant  growth,  still  |)rescrvcd  here,  which  were  planted  fifty  years 
ago,  under  the  directions  of  our  valued  monitor  (Linnrcus),  and  tended  by  his 
indefatigable  hand.  With  such  recollections  and  feelings,  I visited  the  two 
patriarchs  of  botan\iy  J.  and  P.  Afzelius,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  their 
gardens.  That  of  Professor  John  Afzelius  is,  from  a waste  piece  of  ground 
transfbr.Tied  to  a beautiful  and  fruitful  giirden  ; and  contains  a considerable 
collection  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  greatest  vigour.  Among  them  I 
obsened,  particularly,  trees  from  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  which 
had  attained  an  unusual  height.  It  will  undoubtedly  appear  remarkable,  that, 
so  far  north  as  Upsal,  is  an  Ameldnchier  vulghris,  of  sufficient  size  to  induce 
maepics  to  build  their  nests  on  its  branches.  Several  forest  trees,  such  as  the 
different  kinds  of  ash,  birch,  chestnut,  and  maple,  grow  here  vigorously. 

The  garden  of  Professor  P.  Afzelius,  although  not  so  abundant  in  forest 
trees,  contains  a much  richer  collection  of  rare  and  ornamental  herbaceous 
plants.  Large  beds  of  A’arcfssus  Tazetta  and  double  tulips  occupy  the  upper 
terraces ; and  among  these  bulbous  plants  is  seen  the  white  narcissus,  which 
almost  always  produces  two  flowers  on  each  stem  ; and  Galanthus  plicatus, 
described  and  figured  in  the  number  183.  of  Lnddiges's  Sotanienl  Cabinet,  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by  Clusius,  which  was 
flowering  here  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  ; Calampclis  scabra  had  ripened 
seed  the  previous  year  in  the  open  air,  part  of  which  was  kindly  presented  to 
us.  We  also  found  here  a considerable  collection  of  several  kinds  of  aconite, 
anemone,  columbine,  fritillaria,  gladiolus,  lily,  4cc.,  all  arranged  according  to 
their  natural  ordeis.  {Garten  Zeitung,  Sept.  2.  1837.) 

heath  of  the  Daughter  of  Unneeus.  — Died  at  Upsal,  on  the  2 1st  of  March, 
>n  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age.  Miss  Louisa  von  Linne,  the  only  remaining 
daughter  of  the  great  luituralist,  Linmeus.  She  left  considerable  property, 
which  goes  to  the  two  great-grandchildren  of  Linnaeus;  one  the  widow  of  M. 
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Martin,  the  other  the  wife  of  M.  Ridderbjelre.”  (Hamburgher  Neue  ZeUunt, 
April  5.  1839.) 

ICELAND. 

Horticulture  about  the  Etui  of  the  Eighlccitlh  Century.  — The  potato  had  been 
cultivated  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  a “ medal  of  merit  ” had  been  bestowed 
on  M.  Haldorsen,  who  introduced  it,  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  culinary 
vegetables  which  succeed  the  best  between  latitudes  65°  and  66°  are  the 
following : — Curled  German  greens,  white  field  cabbage,  reti  field  cabbage, 
turnip-rooted  cabbage,  savoys,  broccoli,  and  cauliflowers,  which,  however, 
seldom  get  sufficiently  advanced  before  winter  to  show  flower.  Turnips, 
radishes,  and  horseradish,  which  grows  vigorously.  Black  mustard,  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  is  used  for  covering  summer-houses.  The  onion 
and  the  garlick,  and  also  lettuce,  parsley,  &c.,  succeed  to  a certain  extent 
It  is  rare,  however,  that  any  description  of  corn  ripens ; and  the  poorer  part 
of  the  inhabitants  content  themselves  with  collecting,  from  the  sandy  wastes, 
the  under-ground  shoots  of  Arundo  arenaria  L.,  which  they  dry,  and  grind  into 
a sort  of  meal ; though  it  requires  forty  horse-loads  of  the  plant  to  produce 
4J  cubic  feet  of  meal. — Journey  of  MM.  Olaften  and  Potehen  in  Iceland,  u 
quoted  in  Annalet  JHort.  de  Paris,  vol.  xix.  p.  91. 

INDIA. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Calcutta.  — I could  wish  to  furnish  your  readers, 
through  the  medium  of  your  instructive  journal,  with  a brief  description  of 
these  delightful  gardens.  They  are  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  walks  are 
lon^  and  well  arranged  for  promenading  in,  being  shaded  on  both  sides  by 
aspiring  and  spreading  groups  of  palms,  cedars,  banyans,  bignonias,  mangoes, 
and  other  Oriental  timber.  The  flowers,  profusely  disposed  in  all  directions, 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  beauty  and  variety,  whilst  the  groves  of  orange, 
citron,  and  lemon  trees,  when  in  full  blossom,  impart  an  odour  of  fragrant 
richness  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  varied  family  of  the  spice 
shrubs,  comprehending  the  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg,  and  “ cajeputah,”  com- 
bine to  aromatise  the  air,  and  numerous  “ TVdehili”  (hummingbirds),  some  of 
them  as  minute  as  butterflies,  arr^ed  in  iridescent  plumage,  are  to  be  seen 
hovering  over  the  sunny  smiles  of  the  opening  flowers ; the  dark  groves,  all 
the  while,  breathing  forth  sweet  and  welcome  music  from  the  feathered  songs- 
ters, which,  concealed  in  their  shady  retreats,  “ while  away  the  livelong  day,” 
in  vocal  revelry.  Here  and  there,  buried  amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
aloes  and  cactuses,  is  to  be  detected  a grotesque  cool-looking  villa,  the 
residence  of  some  one  of  the  curators  or  superintendents  of  these  extensive 
and  interesting  grounds,  w hich  gentlemen  are  at  all  times  agreeably  disposed 
to  accompany  visitors  around  the  premises,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the 
more  rare  and  choice  productions,  which  help  to  constitute  this  botanical  con- 
servatory. At  the  extremities  of  the  walks  are  erected  elegant  temples,  in 
some  of  which  are  carefully  situated  the  busts  of  those  who,  in  their  day,  have 
contributed  their  means,  time,  and  attention  towards  improving  this  hor- 
ticultural establishment.  This  Elysium  (for  such  a classic  appellation  is  by 
no  means  unappropriate  to  it)  is  intersected  by  four  streams,  over  which  are 
thrown  several  elegantly  constructed  bridges  on  a modern  principle.  On  the 
banks,  bowers  and  grottoes  have  been  tastefully  disposed,  mantled  with 
creepers,  which,  encircling  the  giant  boughs  of  the  lofty  trees  that  impend  over 
them,  are  encumbered  with  fairy  flowers  of  every  hue,  whilst  here  and  there 
the  visitor,  amid  a wilderness  of  cinnamon  trees,  steals  a glimpse  of  the  river 
Hoogly,  with  its  little  skiffs  flitting  with  their  butterfly  sails  up  and  down  the 
stream,  his  ears  catching  at  intervals  the  distant  song  of  the  merry  boatmen,  as 
their  paddles  sport  uniformly  upon  the  spangled  wave.  These  gardens  have 
for  some  years  past  been  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Doctor 
Wallich,  who  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  bringing  his  charge  to  the  state  of 
perfection  at  which  these  grounds  have  at  length  arrived.  In  his  arduous 
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travels  through  the  Nepaul  country  he  alighted  upon  and  collected  a great 
variety  of  plants  and  seeds,  which  were  not  before  known  to  have  been  in- 
digenous to  the  climate  of  India.  He,  among  other  valuable  exotics,  discovered 
the  gentian  shrub  in  Nepaul ; and  it  is  mainly  to  this  gentleman  and  to  Captain 
Jenkins,  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  discovery  of  the  tea  plant  in  Assam. 
What  adds  greatly  to  improve  the  scenery  of  the  gardens  is  that  goodly  edifice. 
Bishop’s  College,  which  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  long  avenue.  It  fronts  the  river,  on  a green  plot  of  ground,  and  assumes 
a commanding  feature  from  the  Hoogly.  This  college  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  library  is  composed  of  one  room,  about  65  ft.  in  length,  and  is 
well  stocked  in  ancient  and  modem  literature.  The  classification  of  the 
works  is  admirably  well  arranged.  The  chapel  is  particularly  neat,  and 
modelled  after  the  collegiate  style.  On  the  left  side  of  the’ altar  is  erected  a 
well-designed  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Fanshaw  Middleton, 
the  first  prelate  of  Calcutta,  during  whose  episcopacy  the  foundation-stone  of 
Bishop’s  College  was  laid,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  hall  is  spacious  and 
airy,  and  at  the  south  end  is  a very  fine  painting,  a faithful  portrait  of  the 
late  Bishop  Heher  in  his  episcopal  robes,  which  was  executed  by  Chinnery. 
This  building  reflects  much  credit  on  the  architect.  I spent  two  months  at 
this  college  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  I am  ready  to  confess  that  the  great 
pleasure  I derived  from  my  visit,  during  the  comparatively  short  time  I tarried 
there,  was  such  as,  had  I had  no  other  object  in  view,  would  have  doubly  re- 
paid me  for  a voyage  made  out  to  India  and  back  again.  — Orienlalit.  Alarch 
13.  1839.  (^Mormng  Herald,  April  3.  1839.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Botaxic  Garden,  Burj/  St.  Edmunds.  — William  Borrer,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c., 
of  Henfield,  near  Brighton,  has  presented  to  our  Botanic  Garden  a fine  collec- 
tion of  willows  (5iilices),  containing  130  varieties  and  species,  both  rare  and 
interesting. , A more  favourable  spot  for  a salicctum,  or  willow  walk,  than 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lark,  in  the  Abbey  grounds,  could  not  be  selected ; and 
the  facility  by  which  it  can  be  effected  may  probably  lead  to  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  genus  by  many  of  the  patrons  and  subscribers  to  the  garden. 
(^Bury  Post,  Feb.  1839.) 

The  Highgate  llorlicuUural  Society  has  just  been  instituted  under  the 
auspices  of  a committee  of  ten  respectable  gentlemen  resident  in  Highgate  or 
its  neighbourhood.  The  honorary  secretary  is  H.  Tathain,  Esq.,  of  North 
Road,  Highgate.  — B. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  at  Capheaton.  — The  success  of  the  hot-water 
apparatus  was  fairly  tested  last  winter  in  my  garden.  Two  stoves  of  80  ft.  by 
18  ft.  each,  heated  by  one  boiler,  and  the  fires  not  meddled  with  from  eight 
at  night  till  seven  next  morning,  did  not  vary,  during  that  period,  above  four  or 
five  degrees,  and  of  course  no  plants  were  injured.  1 have  a peach-house,  three 
vineries  of  30  ft.  each,  and  a fig-house  of  aoft.  (figs  will  not  ripen  here  but 
under  glass),  all  heated  with  one  boiler  and  one  fire,  and  yet  so  contrived  that 
1 can  warm  each  house  separately.  Fuel  is  no  object  here,  but  the  saving 
of  labour  is  very  great.  The  two  fire-places  and  two  chimneys  I have  just 
mentioned,  which  perform  the  work  I have  stated,  are  substituted  for  four- 
teen fires  ; when  the  houses  were  flued,  it  was  one  man’s  sole  work  to  look 
after  the  fires  in  spring.  All  smoke,  dust,  &c.,  are  avoided  in  the  houses,  and 
the  external  smoke  is  nothing  now,  and  no  sweeping  and  taking  up  flue  covers. 
— John  E.  Swinburne.  Capheaton,  December  1.  18.38. 
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IIo!tza  mexiciina  is  a splendid  plant,  belonging  to  the  order  Scrophularlnea:, 
with  an  upright  habit  like  Leonhrus,  and  other  giifiruticosc  plants  of  the  same 
order.  It  recpiires  the  protection  of  a green-house  during  winter ; but  is  as 
adaiirably  ada[)ted  for  the  (lower-garden  during  suniiner,  as  larger  salvias  and 
the  fuchsias.  It  first  flow  ered  in  I8.'j8,  in  (he  collection  of  Janies  Harris,  Esq., 
at  Kingsbury,  where  there  is  now  (January,  1839)  a plant  upwards  of  6 ft. 
high,  covered  with  its  fine  pink  blossoms.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  flower- 
garden  during  snninier. — 5.  T.  Jnn.  1839. 

Paxtumvi  rosea  Lindl.  — In  speaking  of  this  plant  in  the  Floriettllural 
Miifiazinc,  Mr.  Marnock,  the  editor,  has  the  following  judicious  remarks.  We 
entirely  concur  in  them,  not  only  from  onr  personal  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  but  because  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  stated  to  ns, 
himself,  that  he  owed  his  taste  for  botany  and  gardening  entirely  to  Mr.  Paxton. 
“ There  are  but  few  persons  in  the  present  day,  whose  talents  and  exertions 
have  conferred  more  service  on  the  science  of  botany  and  gardening,  than  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  above  eompliment  has  been  paid.  A few  years  have 
only  transpired  since  Chatsworth,  so  far  as  gardening  was  concerned,  was 
below  mediocrity,  and  its  noble  owner  bestowed  neither  money  nor  patronage 
in  advancing  the  art ; in  fact,  he  had  no  ta.ste  for  gardening ; but  now  he  is  its 
best  and  most  influential  friend.  To  promote  the  objects  of  gardening  and 
floriculture,  large  sums  are  now  being  expended,  and  his  patronage  and  influ- 
ence is  raiiidly  extending  itself  in  the  higher  walks  of  society.  Thus,  now 
the  soothing  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  floriculture  present  attractions,  which 
have  been  embraced  by  not  a few  of  even  those  whose  interest  and  attention 
could  seldom  be  engaged,  except  in  favour  of  the  barbarous  and  exciting 
amusements  of  the  race  course,  or  some  pursuit  equally  doubtful  in  its  moral 
tendency.  By  our  judicious  and  prudent  friend.  His  Grace  has  been  led  on 
by  gradual  advances,  and  is  now  enthusiastically  fond  of  plants.  As  proof  of 
this,  the  largest  tropical  conservatory  in  Europe  is  in  course  of  erection  at  hb 
princely  demesne,  Chatsworth ; and  Mr.  Paxton  is  now  enjoying  a three 
months’  tour  on  the  Continent,  in  company  with  his  noble  employer,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  additional  attractions  to  his  botanical  establishment  at  home. 
The  example  and  influence  of  His  Grace  must  be  felt,  especially  in  the  higher 
circles,  and  who  dare  say  that  they  need  no  improvement.  The  effect  result- 
ing from  this  influence  is  unquestionably  due  to  Mr.  Paxton,  who  is  thus,  no 
doubt,  the  unconscious  author  of  an  amazing  amount  of  good.”  (^Marnock’s 
Ftor.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  161.) 

^Xelilotus?  arborca  Castagne. — A gentleman  from  Bokhara  has  brought  with 
him  some  seeds  of  what  he  calls  Bokhara  clover ; which,  he  says,  in  its  native 
country,  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  can  be  cut  four  times  a year. 
When  not  wanted  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  allowed  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  arc  said  to  make  a substitute  for  hemp.  From  the 
seeds,  this  clover  appears  to  be  a J/elil6tns,  probably  M.  arbdrea,  wbich  was 
introduced  into  England  in  18i;6,  and  perhaps  subsequently  lost.  A few  seeds 
have  been  left  with  us,  which  we  have  distributed  among  our  correspondents, 
who  will  doubtless  favour  us  with  some  account  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  live  stock  will  eat  any  J1/elil6tus  with  the  same  avidity  as  they  do 
common  clover ; but  if  M.  arborca  grows  3 or  4 feet  high  in  Britain,  it  may 
be  a useful  addition  to  our  herbage  plants.  Bokhara,  as  onr  readers  know,  is 
a countiy  of  Central  Asia,  between  36°  and  42°  of  north  latitude,  and  63° 
and  70°  of  cast  longitude.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  even,  and  not  above 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  high 
mountain  ranges.  The  climate  is  regtdar  and  constant,  and  so  warm  that 
melons  and  gfapes  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  open  air.  There  are  no  natural 
pastures,  but  trefoil  and  other  herbage  plants  are  cultivated  as  substitutes. 
The  coldest  month  is  January  ; in  which  the  thermometer  falls  to  27°,  and 
sometimes  to  6°  Fahr.,  and  occasionally  the  snow  covers  the  ground  for  a fort- 
night. The  summer  commences  with  March  and  lasts  till  October,  during 
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which  period  it  does  not  rain  ; but  the  thermometer  rises  to  90®,  and  even  to 
100°.  By  comparing  these  facts  with  analogous  ones  relative  to  Britain,  the 
cultivator  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  he  is  to  expect  from  the 
Bokhara  clover  in  this  country.  We  may  here  observe  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a paragraph  respecting  this  clover,  in  which  our  name  is  introduced, 
and  which  has  appeared  in  several  newspapers.  See  our  letter  to  the  Globe 
newspaper  on  the  subject.  — Cond. 

Cannabis  saliva  var.  gif^antea.  — This  is  a variety  of  the  common  hemp, 
which,  in  deep  rich  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  attains  the  height  of 
20  ft.  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  This  onr  assi.stant,  M.  Francis  Rauch, 
states  to  be  a fact ; but  he  adds  that  the  plant  is  never  made  any  use  of  as 
hemp.  We  have  distributed  a few  seeds  of  it.  — Id. 

Linuni  usilatissimum  var.  giganteum.  — This  is  a Siberian  variety  of  the  com- 
mon flax,  which  is  said  to  grow  to  a great  height.  A few  seeds  were  left  with 
us  by  Dr.  Frankel,  which  we  have  distributed.  — Id. 

Hew  Herbage  Plants. — As  the  tendency  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
every  country  seems  to  be  to  stall-feeding,  or,  rather,  to  feeding  in  court-yards 
with  sheds,  instead  of  pasturing  in  fields,  every  attempt  to  make  an  addition  to, 
or  an  improvement  on,  our  herbage  plants  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Our  idea  is, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Britain, 
the  only  animals  pastured  in  the  fields  will  be  sheep  ; and  that  these  will  be 
folded  on  portions  of  verdant  surface  not  larger  than  they  can  crop  in  a day 
or  two,  when  they  will  l>e  moved  to  a fresh  portion.  Hurdles  or  net-fencing 
will  be  used  as  substitutes  for  permanent  fences  ; and  then,  of  course,  hedges 
and  walls  will  no  longer  be  wanted  on  most  farms,  except  for  an  enclosure  or 
two  ailjoining  the  farmyard.  This  will  be  a saving  of  the  ground  occu|)ied  by 
the  fences,  of  their  first  cost,  and  of  their  annual  keeping;  while  it  will,  at  the 
same  time,  destroy  the  source  whence  are  dispersed  innumerable  insects  and 
seeds  of  weeds.  In  hilly  countries,  and  in  valleys,  which  can  be  more  profit- 
ably kept  under  perpetual  grass  than  under  the  alternate  system  of  herbage 

fdants  and  corn,  we  do  not  say  that  fences  will  not  continue  to  exist ; but  we 
lave  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  sooner  or  later  disappearing  from  all  countries 
which  can  be  subjected  to  the  alternate  husbandry;  and  more  particularly 
where  such  countries  have  long  dry  summers,  as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of 
the  Continent.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  indeed,  there  is  no  way 
of  procuring  manure  sufficient  for  farming  to  advantage,  but  by  consuming  the 
herbage  crops  under  cover,  and  saving  and  fermenting  all  the  liquid  matters 
produced  in  the  farmyard  and  in  the  offices  of  the  house.  In  this  view  of 
things,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  im- 
provement of  old,  or  the  introduction  of  new,  herbage  plants;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  tap-rooted  or  deep-rooting  kinds  which  are  adapted  for  countries 
having  long  dry  summers.  We  have  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  introducing 
the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  enlightened  and  scientific  correspon- 
dent : — “I  have  four  or  five  species  of  //eracleiiHi  in  cultivation,  of  the  value 
of  which  I entertain  great  hopes,  and  some  new  grasses ; one  from  Siberia, 
jllopecurus  nigricans,  seems  to  be  valuable  for  its  bulk  and  earliness,  beyond 
most  Gramine®  which  we  have  hitherto  had  in  cultivation.  I think,  too,  that 
among  several  species  of  56nchus  and  //ierkeium,  which  I am  now  trying,  there 
are  several  which  will  be  useful  fodder  plants  on  light  siliceous  soils ; of  which, 
at  a future  time,  when  I see  more  about  them,  I may  perhaps  trouble  you  with 
an  account.”  — W.  P.  T.  April  4.  1839.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have  seeds 
of  new  herbage  plants,  or  of  plants  which  they  think  might  prove  useful  as 
such,  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  sending  a few,  in  order  that  we  may  forward 
them  to  our  esteemed  correspondent,  W.  P.  T.  — Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Agricultural  Implements  sent  to  England.  — The  Messrs.  Drummond,  of 
the  Agricultural  Museum  here,  have,  within  these  few  weeks,  been  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  an  order  for  ploughmen,  hor-ses  implements,  seeds.  See., 
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intended  for  an  experimental  farm  in  Gloucestershire;  where,  we  understand, 
every  thing  is  to  be  conducted  with  a strict  adherence  to  the  Scottish  system 
of  husbandry. 

Besides  many  other  articles  of  minor  import,  the  commission  included  four 
ploughmen,  nine  horses,  six  carts,  eight  sets  of  cart  and  plough  harness  (com- 
mon), Smith’s  subsoil  and  green-crop  ploughs,  harrows,  draining-implements, 
sowing-machines,  Drummond’s  reaping-scythes,  &c. 

From  what  we  have  heard  from  judges,  the  various  specimens  are  such  as 
to  do  no  discredit  to  the  spirited  establishment  from  which  they  have  issued. 
A notion  appears  to  be  prevalent  that  the  horses  might  have  been  heavier, 
but  it  seems  ordinary  farm  horses  were  wanted.  We  consider  such  an  out- 
fit as  an  honour  conferred  on  the  district,  in  as  far  as  its  practical  farming  and 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  are  concerned ; and  while  we  hope  the 
whole  may  reach  the  place  of  destination  in  safety,  we  wish  every  success  to  the 
truly  patnotic  object. 

This  important  commission  having  been  completed,  the  ploughmen,  with 
their  charge,  under  the  superintendence  of  a young  gentleman  from  England, 
set  out  in  travelling  order  for  Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  W^rington,  and  ei- 
pect  to  perform  the  journey,  which  is  nearly  400  miles,  in  about  twenty  days. 
(il/iWi/jg  Advertitcr,  March,  1839.) 


Art.  IV.  Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  Horticultural  Society.  — [Since  the  publication  of  our  paragraph  on 
this  Society  in  our  March  Number,  p.  145.,  we  have  received  three  letters,  from 
the  last  of  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  because  it  principally  con- 
cerns ourselves.] 

“ You  and  many  others  strongly  advocated  a paid  secretary  this  time  nine 
years,  and  I think  you  have  by  this  time  been  pretty  well  served  by  your  fa- 
vourite idol.  I have  neither  time  nor  inclination  now  to  look  over  documents 
in  my  possession ; but  I well  recollect  that  you,  in  particular,  strongly  recom- 
mended Dr.  Lindley  as  the  fittest  person  to  conduct  the  aifairs  of  the  Society, 
as  a paid  secretary';  and,  of  course,  you  are  of  this  opinion  still,  when  you  could 
satisfy  your  conscience  by  what  you  said  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
the  Society’s  affairs,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  March,  p.  145.  A large 
share  of  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  management  or  mismanagement  of  what 
has  been  done  or  undone  for  the  Horticultural  Society  since  1830  lies  at  your 
door.  There  now  exists  a strong  feeling  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
in  the  minds  of  many  influential  persons,  and  I make  no  doubt  but  their  whole 

Eroceedings  must  come  to  a crash.  — S.  April  6.  1839.  It  does  not  follow  that 
ecause  we  entertained  a certain  opinion  at  a certain  time  we  are  liound 
never  to  change  it.  In  the  present  ciise,  however,  we  see  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  We  still  think  a paid  secretary  the  best ; as,  if  such  a secretary  does  not 
do  his  duty,  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  council.  — Cond. 

The  Analogy  between  Plants  and  Animals.  (YoX.^W.  p.  411.)  — Errata. 
Page  413.,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  “ the  collar,”  read  “ the  root”  : 
p.  415.,  what  is  said  respecting  slow  and  quick  grown  timber  is  right  in  the  case 
of  the  Coniferae,  but  the  reverse  as  regards  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees ; 
p.  417.,  second  line  from  the  top,  after  the  words  “ most  part,”  add  “ like  some 
animals ; ” and,  ninth  line  from  the  top,  after  the  words  “ of  the  same,”  add 
“ or  nearly  allied.”  — J.  M.  March,  1839. 

Erratum.  — In  p.  193.,  bottom  line,  for  “ in  flower  at  Natale,”  read  “in 
flower  at  Christmas.” 
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Art.  V.  Queries  and  Answers. 

FlTZfFALTEIts  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Round  House,  was  situated 
opposite  the  nine-mile  stone  on  the  London  road,  in  the  parish  of  Shin- 
field.  In  1301  the  estate  was  the  property  of  Robert  Earl  of  Fitzwalter. 
The  mansion,  now  destroyetl,  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Morecroft,  in  the  1 7th 
century,  after  an  Italian  model,  and  was  an  object  of  general  observation  and 
curiosity,  being  of  an  octagon  form.  Notwithstanding  this  singular  shape 
each  floor  contained  four  square  rooms  ; the  centre  of  the  house  was  occupied 
by  the  chimnies  ; and  staircases  filled  up  two  of  the  intervening  spaces  between 
the  square  rooms,  while  the  remainder  formed  small  triangular  apartments, 
devoted  to  dressing-rooms,  closets,  &c.  The  interior  was  built  chiefly  of 
timber,  the  girders  being  of  very  large  dimensions.  Fitzwalters  was  many 
years  the  property  and  country  residence  of  Mr.  T.  Wright,  the  banker,  of 
Henrietta  Street,  of  whose  representatives  the  late  Mr.  Hall,  grandfather  of 
the  present  possessor,  purchased  the  property.  (Chelmsford  Chronicle,  as 
quoted  in  the  Times,  March  30.  1839.) 

I should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  or  to  any  of  your  readers,  for  a refer- 
ence to  any  source  from  which  1 could  procure  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
of  the  above-named  mansion  ; a friend  in  North  America  having  it  in  contem- 
plation to  erect  something  of  the  kind  in  a very  elevated  site. — T.  S.  }V.  London, 
April,  1839. 

KolreiUeria.  paniculala  and  Liriodendron  Tuliplfera  are  said  not  to  be  at- 
tacked by  insects  in  this  country,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  “ the  absence 
of  the  insects  which  prey  upon  them  in  their  native  countries.”  I find  this 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Dickson,  F.L.S.,  in  a series  of  papers  written 
by  him  in  the  Church  of  England  Magazine,  entitled  Natural  Theology  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  they  occur  in  the  third  volume.  Not  having  been 
aware  of  the  above  facts  with  respect  to  the  two  trees  named,  I shall  be  glad 
to  know  how  far  the  experience  of  others  of  your  correspondents  agrees  with 
the  statement.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  be  informed  whether  Dr. 
Dickson  has  made  the  statement  on  his  own  authority,  or  whether  he  can  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  it.  — Clericus,  London,  Dec.  18.38. 

Grevillez  Tosmarinifolia.  — In  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  47., 
published  in  1837,  it  is  stated,  that  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia  has  been  found  to 
be  completely  hardy  in  the  Epsom  Nursery.  Has  it  stood  the  winter  of 
1837-8  y — J.  A,  B.  January,  1839. 

The  Leek  Gros-Court  is  said  to  be  a monstrous  variety  of  leek,  cultivated  by 
M.  Duvillers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  seems  to  be  a perennial, 
because,  when  cut  over,  it  soon  springs  up  agmn.  It  is  said  to  be  found  also 
at  Rouen,  where  it  produces  stems  13  in.  in  circumference.  Its  duration 
is  said  to  be  only  three  years.  It  ripens  seeds,  which  reproduce  the  same 
variety.  M.  L.  La  Croix,  a partner  in  the  house  of  M.  Vilmorin  & Co.,  says, 
it  is  almost  the  only  leek  cultivated  at  Rouen,  and  also  that  it  is  cultivated 
in  England,  under  the  name  of  the  London  Flag.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
something  more  about  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  but  because 
the  leek  is  a very  favourite  vegetable  of  ours,  especially  when  grown  to  a large 
size. — Cond. 


Art.  VI.  Foreign  Botanical  and  Horlicullural  Agency,  by  William 

Pamplin,  Jun. 

“ The  death  of  Mr.  Hunneman,  who  has  for  a great  number  of  j ears 
transacted,  in  the  most  prompt  and  liberal  manner,  the  business  concerns  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  and  transmission  of  books  and  parcels  of  so  large 
a portion  of  naturalists  both  of  this  country  and  the  Continent,  will  be  long 
and  severely  felt.  But  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  can  announce  that  Mr. 
Wm.  Pamplin,  Jun.,  botanical  bookseller,  of  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  and 
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now  also  of  0.  Queen  Street,  Soho,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Hunneman  in  this 
department.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Pamplin  personally,  and 
are  well  acquainted  with  his  punctual  business  habits,  his  great  steadiness  of 
character,  his  ohliging  manners,  and  his  ardent  attachment  to  natural  history 
in  general,  and  to  botany  in  particular;  and  we  can  with  confidence  reconi- 
inciid  him  as  a worthy  successor  to  our  lamented  friend.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  circulars,  containing  further  particulars,  will  at  once  be  issued  by 
ISlr.  Pamplin  ; and  we  know  that  he  will  have  the  advice  .and  assistance  of 

Mr.  Unnueman’s  family  in  the  first  outset  of  his  transactions. W.  J.  H. 

(Annait  of  Xatural  Ilutury,  No.  xv.  p.  143.)  To  the  above  testimony  of 
!Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  we  can  add  our  own,  having  known  Mr.  Pam- 
plin for  above  a dozen  years,  and  had  many  transactions  with  him  in  the  way 
of  procuring  or  exchanging  spirce  horticultural  books,  and  invariably  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  It  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  literary  botanists 
and  horticulturists,  if  Mr.  Pamplin  should  add  to  the  kind  of  agency  in  which 
the  late  Mr.  Ilunneman  was  engaged,  that  of  importing  foreign  botanical  and 
horticultural  works. — Cond. 


Art.  VII.  Obituary. 

M.  Tiupf.t,  a celebrated  tulip-grower  of  Paris,  died  in  that  city  on  April  8. 
1837,  in  his  55th  year.  The  taste  for  flowers,  and  particularly  for  tulips,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  hereditary  in  Tripet’s  finnily.  Orandfather,  father,  and 
son  have  been  celebrated  in  tliis  way  for  more  than  a century.  The  grand- 
father was  a native  of  Champagne,  possessing  but  little  wealth,  but  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  marry  a lady  of  rank  in  that  province,  a circumstance 
which  rarely  occurred  in  those  days.  His  son  was  born  in  1749,  and  his 
tulip  shows,  in  the  Champ  Elysee.s,  were  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom. 
At  the  revolution  in  1 789,  M.  Trijict  emigrated  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  ten  years  ; ami  soon  after  his  return  to  France  in  1799  he 
exhibited  his  collection  to  the  public  in  his  garden,  in  the  Kue  Fauxbour" 
St.  Martin.  In  1801,  he  removed  to  the  Champs  Elysecs,  where  his  garden 
was  visited  by  all  the  eminent  persons  in  France,  including  the  ambassadors 
from  foreign  powers.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  florist  to  the  emperor,  and 
daily  sent  bouquets  to  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  and  planted  yearly  two 
beds  of  tulips  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  This  M.  Tripet  the  second 
had  a son  equally  attached  to  flowers  with  the  father,  and  who  assisted  in  the 
maniigement  of  his  concerns;  but  he  died  before  his  father.  M.  Tripet’s 
successor  is  M.  Le  Blanc,  whose  establishment  for  the  sale  of  bulbs  and 
flower  seeds  is  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capuyins,  and  whose  nurseries  are  at 
Malsons-Alfort,  and  at  the  Avenue  de  Briteul.  (X.  i.  and  Amiahs  &c  for 
1837. 

J)r.  F.  Fa/dcmian,  C.M.H.S.,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Petersburg, 
author  of  Fauna  Entomologica  Trans-Caucasica,  3 vols.  4to,  and  of  various 
articles  in  this  Magazine,  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year;  the  pre- 
cise time  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Some  of  our  readers  w ill  recollect 
the  list  of  melon  seeds  given  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  339.,  which  we  received  from  him 
and  distributed ; and  also  the  list  of  rare  plants  sent  from  Persia  to  the 
Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  321.  The  last  letter 
which  we  had  from  Dr.  Falderman  was  dated  October  24.  1838,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  third  volume  of  the  Fauna  Entomologica,  &c  , is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  finished  before  the  new  year.  Dr.  Falderman  was  a scientific  botanist 
and  horticulturist ; and  well  acquainted  with  British  practices,  having  been  some 
time  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  native 
country  (Germany).  He  svas  much  respected  at  Petersburg  by  all  who  knew 
him.  — Cond. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aht.  I.  Design  for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens, 
approved  of  by  the  Provisional  Committee,  and  proposed  to  be  erected 
men  a sufocient  Sum  has  been  subscribed.  By  William  Billing- 
ton,  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect,  assisted  in  the  Ground  Work  by 
Edward  Davis,  Botanist  and  Landscape-Gardener.  Communi- 
cated to  the  “ Gardener’s  Magazine"  by  Joshua  Major,  Land- 
scape-Gardener, Knowstrop.'near  Leeds. 

You  state  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  194.)  that  you  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  any  thing  of  the  plans  which  were  off'ered  in  competition 
for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  with  the 
exception  of  one  by  Mr.  Pringle  (given  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  248.).  It  was  my  intention  to  send  you  a copy  of  the 
successful  plan,  immediately  after  the  competition  plans  were 
exhibited ; but  it  was  some  time  before  I could  procure  one ; and 
since  then  business  has  prevented  my  doing  so.  However,  I now 
send  you  a lithographic  copy  of  the  plan  {see  Jig.  61.);  but  how 
far  its  arrangements  may  be  adhered  to  I cannot  tell,  as  I have 
not  seen  the  gardens  since  the  commencement  of  the  works. 

I was  frequently  solicited  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Society,  to  compete  for  the  premiums  offered  for  the 
best  plans,  and  having  myself,  at  the  first  outset,  fixed  on  the 
site  for  the  gardens,  and  given  my  opinion  as  to  its  eligibility, 
I naturally  felt  a wish  to  do  all  that  I could  to  promote  an  object 
so  desirable ; consequently,  I sent  the  plan  I now  hand  to  you 
{see  Jig,  69.),  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  put 
in  competition  for  the  premium  offered  ; as  plans  are  frequently 
submitted  by  men  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds, 
and  which  have  an  equal  chance  with  those  submitted  by  pro- 
fessional men,  when  they  are  left  to  the  decision  of  incompetent 
judges.  My  plan  may  be  considered  incomplete,  inasmuch  as 
I have  not  shown  elevations  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be 
erected,  and  in  its  not  being  more  explicit  in  the  botanical 
arrangements ; but  time  would  not  then  permit  my  going  more  into 
detail ; and,  considering  the  general  disposition  of  the  plan  as 
being  of  the  most  importance  at  first,  I let  that  suffice,  with 
the  exception  of  explanatory  observations.  It  is  only  a few  weeks 
since  I received  back  the  plan  (in  a tattered  condition),  the  coun- 
VOL.  XV.  — No.  111.  Y 
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cil  having  had  it  in  their  possession  four  months,  although  re- 
peated applications  were  made  for  it.  I also  sent  with  the  plan  a 
criticism  on  the  plan  approved  by  the  council,  headed  by  an  in- 
troductory letter;  and,  although  I have  reason  to  believe  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  suggestions  there  given,  I have  not  so 
much  as  received  a reply  to  my  letter.  To  me  this  appears  very 
strange,  being,  for  any  thing  I know,  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  gentlemen  forming  the  council ; and  what  I have  done  having 
been  gratuitous,  and  with  a view  to  benefit  the  institution. 

The  site  fixed  on  for  these  gardens  offers  a capability,  I believe, 
of  their  being  formed  equal  to  any  yet  in  England  ; and,  there- 
fore, the  best  advice  ought  to  have  been  obtained. 

K?iows(rop,  near  Leeds.,  Nov.  2.  1838. 


Art.  II.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Billinglon's  Plan  for  the  Leeds  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Gardens,  in  a Letter  to  the  Council.  By  Joshua 
Major,  Landscape-Gardener. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I had  the  privilege,  a few  days  ago,  of  looking  over  the  en- 
graved plan  {fig.  61.)  adopted  by  you  for  laying  out  the  intended 
Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens;  and,  having  given 
this  design  a careful  perusal,  I beg  to  hand  you  my  observations 
respecting  it.  Having  myself  so  long  been  an  advocate  for 
providing  Leeds  with  public  pleasure-gardens,  this  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  liberty  I have  taken  ; and  the  more  so, 
as  I consider  the  situation  fixed  on  as  admitting  of  gardens 
being  formed  in  it  superior  to  any  public  garden  yet  seen  in 
England.  Add  to  this,  that  I consider  the  plan  before  me  as 
very  defective  in  its  arrangements,  and  ill  calculated  to  effect 
the  object  in  view,  and  hence  I feel  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  errors  which  I think  it  contains.  I have  sent  the 
plan  {fig.  69.)  which  I left  for  your  inspection  some  time  ago 
(for  laying  out  the  Leeds  Gardens),  as,  perhaps,  by  referring 
to  it,  some  of  my  observations  will  be  better  understood. 

“ I am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Knosthorpe,  Feb.  9.  1838.  Joshua  Major.” 


References  to  Jig.  61. 

Mr.  BiUingion*t  Design  for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens. 

I,  Principal  rntrance  from  IyC«di.  2,  Orangery,  &c.  3,4,  Green-hou»e». 

ft,  a.  Conservatories.  7.  Large  fbuntain.  8,  Large  conservatory  for  palms,  &c. 

y,  10,  Structure  appropriateil  to  plants  of  temperate  climates,  with  birds  intermixed,  and  to  be 
enclosed  with  moveable  sashes  if  required. 

II,  12,  Conservatories  appropriated  to  tropical  fVuiting  plants. 

13,  Zoolo^cal  department  appropriated  to  xoological  specimens. 

14,  Lake  with  ishmd  and  rustic  bridge  L%  Rosary. 

Ifi,  Herbaceous  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system. 

17.  Ljike  with  islands  for  waterfowl,  with  a fountain  on  the  largest  one. 

18,  Kntrance  lodge  from  Burley. 

Note.  The  plants  forming  the  arboretum  are  to  bo  distributed  according  to  their  genera,  as 
arranged  by  Liimseus. 
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Ground  Plan  qf  the  principal  Entrance  from  Leeds,  on  an  enJarged[Scaie. 

Entrance  Portico.  2,  Orangery.  8,4,  CreeD«bouies.  6»  ConserratOTtef. 


I consider  that  the  approach  from  the  Otley  road  to  the 
gardens  would  produce  a much  better  effect,  were  it  either 
straight  or  in  one  gentle  curve  than  as  it  at  present  appears  in 


Elevation  qf  the  principal  Entrance  from  Leeds. 


the  plan;  and  the  entrance  lodge,  which  I think  chaste  and 
pretty,  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  approached  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  and  so  as  to  be  distinctly  viewed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  above  road ; but,  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  plan, 
the  entrance  could  only  be  very  Imperfectly  seen  until  near  to 
it ; and  its  importance  would  become  much  lessened  by  the  in- 
direct and  unmeaning  zigzag  manner  by  which  it  is  approached. 

The  site  for  the  stoves  I consider  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  intended  building,  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  of  plantations  and  lawns  at  each  end,  which  are 
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essential,  not  only  to  make  a finish  to  the 
houses  and  conceal  the  boundary  wall;  but 
also  that  suspicion  may  not  arise  as  to 
there  being  a want  of  extent.  Indeed,  the 
conservatory  on  the  south-west  end  of  the 
range,  according  to  the  plan,  is  so  placed 
as  to  leave  not  more  than  three  yards  be- 
twixt it  and  the  boundary  wall ; and,  if  we 
allow  the  latter  to  be  9 or  10  feet  high, 
it  must  completely  shut  out  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  sun  from  the  con- 
servatory nearest  to  it ; and  it  would  be 
miserable  indeed,  to  have  the  terrace-walk 
terminating  against  an  ugly  high  wall,  as  re- 
presented in  the  plan.  In  this  range  the  two 
end  conservatories  are  too  insignificant; 
instead  of  being,  at  least,  8 yards  wide, 
according  to  the  scale  they  are  only  5 
yards  wide  outside,  which  is  less  than  any 
moderate-sized  private  green-house.  The 
two  stoves  may  be  useful,  but  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  ornamental,  with  a sloping  roof 
perhaps  20  ft.  or  more  in  length,  and  with 
an  elevation  of  only  about  4 ft.,  appearing 
like  fruit  forcing-houses,  much  more  suit- 
able for  a kitchen-garden,  than  a pleasure  or 
public  garden.  Had  an  elevation  some- 
thing similar  to  the  plant-houses  in  Shef- 
field Gardens  been  proposed  in  lieu,  they 
would  have  appeared  much  more  charac- 
teristic, and  been  equally  useful.  Indeed, 
I should  recommend  that  none  of  the 
plant-houses  should  have  elevations  less 
than  12  ft.,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
houses  have  curvilinear  span  roofs  of 
glass. 

If  much  sun  is  required  for  the  growth 
of  oranges,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  case, 
I should  say  the  site  proposed  is  a very 
unsuitable  one,  as  the  buildings  in  front 
will  shut  out  the  sun  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  day,  especially  in  the  winter  months 
when  its  whole  power  is  most  wanted;  and, 
indeed,  some  parts  of  the  house  cannot 
possibly  receive  its  benefits  either  in  sum- 
mer or  winter. 
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The  elevation  of  the  large  conservatory  has  rather  an  im- 
posing effect:  but,  when  we  consider  what  it  would  be  when 
erected,  we  find  it  very  defective.  In  the  first  place,  the  site  is 
very  bad,  being  fixed  in  tlie  highest  and  most  exposed  situation 
in  the  whole  ground,  and  so  as  to  face  a few  degrees  more  west 
than  south,  a point  from  which  we  have  the  most  prevalent 
high  winds,  and  this  without  the  least  shelter,  no  provision 
being  made  for  it  in  the  plan.  We  infer  from  the  ground  plan, 
that  the  two  end  conservatories  project  from  the  generd  or 
straight  range  of  houses  about  IS  yards,  and  the  centre  con- 
servatory about  2S  yards.  Now,  these  appendages,  with  their 


Grownd  Plan  of  the  Conservatorkt  appropriated  to  Birds  and  Tr^icai  fruiting  Plants. 


8,  Lftrm  conaerratory  for  palms,  &c. 

9,  10,  CooaerTatories  appropriated  to  the  plants  of  temperate  climates,  with  birds  Intermixed,  sod 

and  to  be  enclosra  with  movable  sasncs  if  req^uirea.' 

11, 13,  Conservatories  appropriated  to  tropical  fhiiting  plants. 

lofty  domes,  must  appear  prodigiously  heavy,  and  overbalancing 
what  ought  to  be  the  principal  range,  and  of  which,  they  ought 
only  to  form  parts,  instead  of  which  we  have  here,  if  I may  so 
speak,  all  parts,  and  no  principal.  Now,  were  the  three  conser- 
vatories placed  in  the  range,  so  as  to  stand  in  advance  on  both 
sides,  in  equal  proportion  to  what  the  diameter  is  more  in 
breadth  than  the  width  of  the  straight  range,  the  whole  would 
appear,  I think,  architectural  and  pleasing. 

In  speaking  of  the  plan  of  these  structures  with  reference  to 
its  utility,  we  find  it  not  less  faulty ; for,  owing  to  the  centre  and 
two  ends  projecting  out  so  much  (13  and  23  yards),  together 
with  their  great  height,  the  sun’s  rays  must  undoubtedly  be 
kept  off  from  the  long  range  of  houses  between  the  domes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  obtaining  all  the  sun  possible,  in  order  that  the  plants  in 
the  winter  months  may  receive  its  benefits. 

I shall  next  point  out  a few  of  the  principal  defects  in  the 
plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds,  leaving  the  minor  parts  un- 
noticed, for  these  would  be  readier  explained  by  comparing  the 
plan^.  69.  with  the  one  I am  now  criticising  {fg.  61.).  In  the 
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arrangement  of  the  walks,  we  find 
them  too  numerous,  and  all  of  one 
breadth,  each,  apparently,  of  the 
same  importance,  branching  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  the  entrance, 
and  leaving  it  very  uncertain  to  a 
stranger  what  course  to  take.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  there 
should  be  one  principal  or  main 
walk  leading  through  or  round  the 
grounds,  so  as  to  allow  the  visitor 
a general  inspection,  and  a ready 
access  to  the  principal  objects.  From 
these  main  walks,  smaller  walks  of 
half  their  breadth  should  branch  at 
right  angles,  leading  to  different 
compartments,  or  to  display  different 
scenes : thus  the  visitor  could  not 
readily  mistake  his  way;  his  mind 
would  be  free,  and  at  liberty  to  in- 
spect material  objects,  and  pass 
through  the  grounds  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  and  only  turn  on 
these  episodical  walks  when  he 
wishes  to  view  different  scenes  in 
detail.  [See  Vol.  XI.  p.  649.  and 
656.]  The  walks  are  also  defective 
in  not  being  graceful  in  their  curves, 
and  in  there  being  more  than  one 
bend  seen  at  one  time,  which  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  allowed.  There 
is  a great  defect,  also,  in  there  being 
no  direct  approach  to  the  large  or 
principal  range  of  plant-houses, 
which  ought  to  be  arranged  in  such 
a manner  as  to  allow  the  visitor  to 
view  the  whole  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ; instead  of  which,  he  is  led  on 
the  east  side  of  the  houses,  by  a circuitous  walk,  to  a considerable 
distance  past  them,  and  at  length  he  is  brought,  as  it  were  by  design, 
to  view  them  in  the  worst  position  pos.sible,  viz.  the  east  wing  and 
back  wall  perspectively,  which  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme ; and, 
if  he  has  no  wish  to  enter  the  buildings,  but  proceeds  immedi- 
ately to  the  entrance  gates,  the  only  course  provided  for  him  is 
that  lengthened  and  unmeaning  walk,  guided  by  the  zigzag  line 
of  building,  which  is  much  more  calculated  to  offend  and  per- 
plex the  mind,  than  to  afford  convenience  and  pleasure.  The 
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Section  through  the  Entrance  and  Orangery ^ %e. 


walk  which  appears  round  the  pond  is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it 
betrays  the  whole  of  its  extent.  The  large  pond  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden,  I think  very  tastefully  varied  in  its  margin,  but 
not  sufficiently  long  for  its  breadth.  The  two  bridges  crossing 
it  near  together,  both  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  and  at  the 
same  time  appearing  of  no  other  use  than  to  approach  the 
island,  which  is  too  trifling  in  extent,  can  scarcely  be  in  accord- 
ance with  true  taste.  But  what  I consider  the  most  unnatural 
of  all  is  the  site  chosen  for  this  pond.  The  hand  of  taste 
could  never  be  so  far  misled,  as  to  direct  that  ponds  and  lakes 
should  be  formed  on  high  ground,  when  at  the  same  time  low  and 
more  appropriate  situations  present  themselves  in  the  landscape. 
In  this  case,  the  spectator,  standing  in  any  position  on  the  high 
ground,  cannot  fail  to  detect  an  error  so  barbarous.  Moreover, 
we  infer  from  the  plan,  that  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pond 
will  have  to  be  formed  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  well,  in  which 
direction  the  ground  rises  considerably,  consequently  the  exca- 
vation that  will  be  required,  together  with  the  embankment 
necessary  to  form  a bed  for  the  water,  will  materially  lessen  the 
importance  of  that  beautiful  rising 
ground  now  existing  on  each  side 
of  the  well,  and  destroy  that  va- 
riety of  surface,  which  every  one 
of  true  taste  would  seek  to  pre- 
serve. Indeed,  it  should  be  the 
artist’s  aim,  in  these  grounds,  to 
increase  undulated  surface  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  planting,  two  very  important  de- 
fects present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  shelter  has  scarcely 
been  a consideration,  as  there  are  many  breaks,  and  some  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  boundary  plantation,  without  a tree; 
there  is  also  a want  of  shelter  on  the  high  and  bleak  ground 
about  the  plant-houses.  Shelter  in  these  grounds  certainly  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  afford  comfort  to  the  visitors, 
but,  also,  because  tender  plants,  and  many  animals,  require  all 
the  protection  possible  from  the  strong  cutting  winds.  In  the 
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second  place,  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  planting  out 
the  boundary  wall,  which  ought  to  be  so  screened  as  in  no  case 
whatever  to  be  detected  by  the  visitor.  The  effect  of  grouping 
throughout  the  ground  is  generally  well  managed,  as  mr  as  the 
beauty  of  the  plan  goes ; but,  as  the  natural  and  broken  form  of 
these  groups  (which  are  only  imaginary)  could  not  possibly  be  rea- 
lised without  many  years’  growth,  and  also  can  only  be  effected  by 
allowing  the  shrubs  and  trees  naturally  to  break  the  lines  of  the 
beds,  or  dug  compartments,  in  which  they  are  first  planted ; and 
as  the  beds  would  be  generally  under  notice,  and  form  principal 
features  in  the  ground  for  many  years,  some  having  always  to  re- 
tain their  form,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  shape  of 
these  beds,  or  dug  compartments,  should  be  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  forms  possible ; therefore  not  one  step  towards  plant- 
ing ought  to  be  taken  until  a satisfactory  plan  is  given,  showing 
the  form  or  shape  of  every  part  to  be  planted. 

There  appears  to  be  no  specific  arrangement  made  for  the 
arboretum,  more  than  that  it  is  stated  to  be  formed  in  groups 
over  the  ground,  according  to  the  Linnasan  system.  Now,  I 
think  it  impossible,  amongst  such  a multiplicity  of  walks  and 
scattered  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  pursue  the  plants  in  re- 
gular order,  without  its  proving  too  intricate  and  perplexing  to 
afford  that  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  spectator  it  would  other- 
wise do,  if  properly  arranged ; and,  further,  there  would  be  a dan- 
ger eventually  of  some  of  the  large-growing  trees  becoming  too 
bulky,  and  thus  overshadowing  some  interesting  spot  or  im- 
portant object,  which  object  could  not  be  relieved  without  taking 
down  a tree  or  trees;  and,  in  doing  this,  of  course,  such  spe- 
cimens would  afterwards  be  wanting  to  the  arboretum.  The 
arboretum  ought  to  be  looked  to  as  one  grand  feature  in  these 
grounds,  and  the  site  here  offers  an  opportunity  of  one  being 
formed  to  equal,  nay,  I may  say,  to  surpass,  any  other  public 
arboretum  in  England.  The  course  I should  take  would  be,  to 
commence  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  gardens,  and  range  skirt- 
ing under  the  boundary  wall  screen  all  round  the  garden,  until 
it  meets  the  entrance  from  which  it  started.  This  I should 
arrange  on  lawn  between  the  boundary  plantation  and  the 
principal  walk,  forming  groups  of  each  family  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  dividing  them  by  broad  spaces  of  lawn,  and  placing 
all  the  dwarf  shrubs  nearest  the  walk ; and  thus  the  stranger 
could  not  fail  to  command  a ready  view  of  every  individual  tree 
and  shrub,  without  the  help  of  a guide. 

It  is  a great  omission,  also,  that  there  is  no  arrangement 
made  for  a general  flower-garden  or  one  for  florist’s  flowers,  for 
the  exhibition  of  rare  and  showy  kinds,  as  they  seldom  fail  to 
create  general  attraction.  These  ought  to  form  principal  com- 
partmetits  in  the  pleasure-ground.  The  botanical  arrangements 
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1,  Small  lodge  and  gate  to  keep  the  occupation  road  prirate. 

% Approaah,  with  avenue  of  trees  and  footpath  on  each  side. 

3,  Principal  entrance  from  Leeds  and  Hc^ngley  road,  with  a level  platform  raclosed  bj  a dwarf 

wall,  on  which  are  placed  ums  and  vases. 

4,  Subterraneous  passage  to  propagating  pits,  sbeds,  and  com  post -ground. 

A,  Sculptural  or  architectural  ornament.  6,  Keeper's  cottage. 

7,  Hepository  for  brcctling  animals. 

8,  Yard  in  wmich  provender  is  to  Iw  kept  for  the  various  animals. 

9,  Ext>«rimental  garden  and  shed  for  waiting  carriers.  10,  Curator's  bouse. 

11,  House  for  parrots.  12,  Propa^ting-pits  and  resen*c-groun^ 

13,  Terrace  walk,  surrounded  by  a very  dwarf  wall,  on  which  urns  and  vases  are  to  be  placed. 

I I,  Area  for  compirtt-sheds,  &c. 

15,  Arcade,  forming  a passage  from  one  extremity  of  the  houses  to  the  other. 

16,  Orange-house.  17,  Green-house.  18,  Ucath.bouse.  19,  Palm-house. 

, Stoves.  21,  Conservatory.  22,  Fern-house.  23,  Orchideous-house. 

, Camellia-house. 

, Lawn  on  which  arc  round  beds  of  basketwork,  for  select  flowers,  also  masses  of  select  evergreen 
and  flowering  shrubs. 

26,  Cages  for  small  fancy  birds. 

are  never  considered  to  stand  in  place  of  the  flower-garden,  as 
they  are  calculated  to  impart  greater  interest  to  the  botanist, 
than  the  generality  of  visitors. 

As  this  ground  aflbrds  every  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
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37>  Lawn,  varied  with  beds  of  the  most  interesting  shrubs  and  flowers ; also  standard  roses,  C^^tisus 
purphreus,  Cotonduter  microph^Ua,  and  other  delicate-growing  standard  shrubs. 

9B.  Aviary  for  various  birds.  29,  Monkey-house. 

30,  Bear-pit,  to  be  viewed  fi-om  a walk  on  high  ground  behind.  SI,  Grotto. 

33,  High  source  of  water  from  which  the  fountains  and  the  grounds  generally  are  to  be  supplied. 

33,  Winter  repository  for  animals. 

Z4f  Subterraneous  passage,  loading  to  and  from  the  rockery  and  natural  fountdn. 

85,  General  flower-garden.  36,  Lions,  tigers,  and  other  carnivorous  animals. 

37,  House  and  enclosure  for  reptiles.  86,  Cage  for  squirrels.  39,  Portable  cages. 

40,  House  for  owls.  41,  Pond  and  enclosure  for  alligators. 

43,  Rockery,  water,  and  enclosure  for  otters.  43,  Refreshment  room.  44,  Fountain. 

46,  Rockeir,  and  enclosure  for  pelicans  and  storks.  46,  Seat. 

47,  Tunnel,  leading  under  public  footpath  to  proposed  horticultural  gardens,  Ac. 

48,  House  and  enclosure  for  sebras  and  kangaroos,  Ac.  49,  Gold  and  silver  pheasants. 


50,  Mnseum,  libraiT,  and  committee-room.  51,  Seat.  62,  Turtle  doves  and  pigeons 

53,  Garden  for  florist’s  flowers. 

54,  Botanical  Garden  for  the  natural  arrangement,  surrounded  by  a border  of  finest  varieties  of 

roses.  S.*),  Rivulet,  suitable  for  aquatic  plants. 

56,  Structure  for  half-hardy  shrubs,  creetwrs,  hcrbacefuis,  and  aquatic  plants. 

57,  Botanical  arrangement  according  to  the  Linncan  system,  surround^  by  American  plants. 

58,  Mass  of  all  the  best  kinds  of  rhododendrons. 

59,  House,  paddock,  and  pond  for  an  elephant.  60,  House  and  enclosure  for  beavers. 

61,  House  and  rockery  for  eagles.  62.  Structure  fur  rapacious  birds. 

63,  House  and  paddock  for  rhinoceros.  64,  House  and  enclosure  for  doer  and  goats. 

65,  Roat-bouse.  66,  Umbrella  scat.  67,  Bridge.  68,  Seat.  69,  Moss-house. 

70,  Food.  71,  Houses  for  swans  and  wild  ducks. 

72,  Houses  for  vultures,  hawks,  and  falcons. 

73.  Rockery  suitable  for  rock-plants,  with  a small  waterfall.  74,  Seat. 

76,  Kntrance-gates  from  Burley.  76,  Sheds  for  waiting  carriages  and  horses. 

In  the  arboretum  round  the  boundary,  the  trees  are  represented  with  stems,  and  the  shrubs 
without  stems. 

of  a rivulet,  I cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
omitted.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one,  that  a natural  rill, 
at  one  time  rippling  cheerfully  amongst  stones  and  pebbles, 
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occasionally  thrown  into  increased  murmurings  by  passing  over 
groups  of  stones,  pebbles,  &c.,  and  at  other  times  spreading  into 
small  and  silent  lakes,  is  not  only  gratifying  in  itself,  but  affords 
suitable  convenience  for  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  which 
necessarily  require  such  provision  being  made. 

There  is  no  space  assigned  for  experimental  garden,  pro- 
pagating-houses,  reserve-garden,  or  compost-ground.  How  such 
a neglect  could  have  happened,  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive,  as  no 
public,  or  even  private,  gardens  of  any  pretensions  are  ever 
without  such  conveniences.  I think  it  also  highly  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  conveniences  near  to  the  garden  entrances 
for  waiting  carriages,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the 
plan. 


Art.  III.  Design  for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens, 
presented  to  the  Provisional  Committee  by  Joshua  Major.  Com- 
municated to  the  “ Gardener’s  Magazine  ’ by  Mr.  Major. 

[.The  plan  69.)  described  in  the  following  references, 
is  that  to  which  Mr.  Major  alludes  in  the  preceding  article. 
It  certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  far  preferable  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Billington  in  various  respects,  which  are  in  a great  measure 
independent  of  the  locality  ; such,  for  example,  as  shutting  out 
the  boundary  fence;  extending  the  arboretum  round  the  whole; 
keeping  the  water  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  grounds  ; having  a 
main  walk  and  subordinate  walks,  &c.  There  are,  however, 
various  other  points  in  Mr.  Major’s  letter,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  without  knowing  the  locality.  The  letter 
itself,  taken  as  a whole,  contains  many  excellent  remarks  of  a 
general  nature,  and  shows  such  a thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  landscape-gardening,  that  the  publication  of  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful,  if  not  to  the  Leeds  Committee,  at  least  to  the  enquir- 
ing young  gardener.] 

(The  plan  and  references  are,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  given  in  the  tvro 
preceding  pages.) 


Art.  IV.  Historical  Notice  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Padua. 

Communicated  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Manetti,  of  Monza. 

I SEND  you  the  historical  notices  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
the  university  of  Padua,  which  I received  not  long  ago  from 
Signor  Robert  de  Visiani,  Director  of  that  establishment  and 
Professor  of  Botany. 

The  garden  of  the  university  of  Padua  was  founded  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  bearing  date  30th 
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of  June,  154'5,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  medicine  in  the  college,  and  more  particularly 
at  the  entreaty  of  Francis  Bonafede,  at  that  period  lecturer  on 
simples,  which  is  equivalent  to  what  is  now  called  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica.  The  reformers  of  the  study  next  rented 
five  squares  and  a half  of  land  from  the  monks  of  Sta.  Giustina, 
and,  on  the  5th  of  the  following  July,  a public  agreement  was 
ratified  with  them.  The  formation  and  planting  of  the  garden 
were  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  Daniel  Barbaro,  native  of 
Aquileja.  The  garden  being  founded,  the  direction  of  it  was 
intrusted  to  Louis  Anguillara,  a Homan,  with  the  title  of  her- 
balist and  master,  summoned  from  Bologna  by  a letter  from 
the  reformers,  dated  18th  August,  1546  ; and  this  was  the  first 
curator  of  the  garden  of  Padua,  in  which  charge  he  continued 
till  1551 ; to  him  succeeded  Peter  Anthony  Michieli  of  Venice. 
Michieli  was  succeeded,  in  1561,  by  Melchior  Guilandino  of 
Kbnigsberg.  He  was  desired  by  a letter  from  the  reformers  of 
the  study  to  read,  expound,  and  demonstrate,  the  herbs  in  the 
said  garden  to  those  scholars  who  went  to  see  them,  and  therefore, 
from  this  period  (20th  February,  1563),  we  may  consider  the 
chair  of  botany  to  be  instituted,  which  was  called  Demonstration 
of  Herbs,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  materia  medica,  which  was 
called  Lectures  on  Herbs.  To  Guilandino  succeeded,  both  in 
the  garden  and  in  the  chair,  James  Cortuso  of  Padua,  in  1590. 
After  him  the  celebrated  Prospero  Alpino  of  Marostica,  in  1603. 
To  Alpino  succeeded  John  Prevozio  of  Basilea,  in  1616;  then 
John  Rodio  of  Denmark,  in  1631 ; then  Alpino  Alpini,  son  of 
Prospero,  in  1633;  John  Veslingio  of  Minden,  in  1635;  George 
della  Torre  of  Padua,  in  1649;  James  Pighi  of  Verona,  in 
1681;  Felix  Viali  of  Padua,  in  1687;  the  illustrious  Julius 
Pontedera  of  Lonigo,  in  1719;  John  Marsili of  Venice,  in  1759; 
Joseph  Anthony  Bonato  of  Padua,  in  1794,  who  vacated  the  chair 
in  1835;  to  which  office  the  above-named  Signor  Robert  de  Vi- 
siani  was  nominated  in  1837.  In  many  of  these  professors  the  teach- 
ing of  botany  and  that  of  the  materia  medica  were  united  in  the 
same  person,  viz.,  in  Melchior  Guilandino,  Prospero  Alpino, 
Alpino  Alpini,  John  Veslingio,  and  George  della  Torre.  The 
study  of  botany  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  republic,  it  being 
every  year  at  considerable  expense  in  sending  intelligent  persons 
to  its  islands  in  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  even  to  India,  to  collect 
plants  to  enrich  this  garden.  Under  the  Austrian  government  it 
has  been  increased  by  fine  hot-houses,  and  with  three  movable  con- 
servatories, that  is  glass  structures  which  are  removed  in  spring. 

The  garden  is  situated  between  the  two  basilicae  of  St.  An- 
tonio and  of  Sta.  Giustina,  a few  paces  distant  from  the  large 
square  of  statues,  culled  Prato  della  Valle. 

It  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  a branch  of  the  river 
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Brenta.  It  occupies  an  area  of  20,664-37  square  metri.  The 
central  part  is  enclosed  and  surrounded  by  a wall  surmounted  by  a 
comice,  on  which  there  is  an  elegant  stone  balustrade.  This  part 
is  divided  into  many  regular  compartments  edged  with  stone,  and 
protected  by  iron  rails.  The  area  of  these  compartments  is 
abo  subdivided  into  beds,  divided  from  each  other  by  means  of 
borders  of  violets.  Each  bed  contains  only  one  species  of 
plants,  which  by  this  means  are  more  easily  taken  care  of  and 
cultivated.  One  of  the  four  large  compartments  is  allotted  to 
the  growth  of  medicinal  plants  which  can  grow  in  the  open 
air,  and  which  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  medi- 
cine. Four  large  walks  intersect  the  part  just  described,  in  the 
form  of  a cross ; at  the  end  of  each  there  is  an  entrance  gate, 
furnished  with  colossal  pilasters,  ornamented  at  top  by  an 
Etruscan  vase  of  stone,  containing  the  figure  of  a plant  (gene- 
rally an  agave)  of  iron  painted  green,  and  closed  by  massive 
and  elegant  iron  rails  with  bronze  ornaments.  Twelve  foun- 
tains play  in  this  enclosure.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  two 
large  reservoirs  for  aquatic  plants. 

Southward  lies  the  grove,  or  arboretum,  of  the  garden,  which, 
although  almost  destroyed  by  the  memorable  hail  in  1834,  has 
still  some  trees  remaining,  which,  by  their  girt  and  height, 
attest  the  antiquity  of  this  establishment.  For  example,  a ka- 
tanas orientalis  21*78  metri  (a  metro  is  39‘3in.)  in  height,  and 
2*25  metri  in  diameter,  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  garden,  that  is,  almost  three  cen- 
turies ago.  A tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera)  28*8  m. 
high,  and  87  m.  in  diain.  An  Ail&ntus  glandulbsa  29*88  m. 
high,  and  0*65  m.  in  diam.  A Jdglans  nigra  32*15  m.  high,  and 
1 m.  in  diam.  A Fiburnum  pyrifolium  10*38  m.  high,  and 
0*29  m.  in  diam.  A Pinus  Cedrus  (Ct^drus  Libani)  1 6*75  m.  high, 
and  0*42  m.  in  diam.  A Quercus  coccifera  8*8  m.  high,  and 
0*36  m.  in  diam.  A Salisburfa  adiantifblia  $ [male]  5*5  ro. 
high,  and  0 47  m.  in  diam.  A Salix  annularis  7*9  m.  high,  and 
0*2  m.  in  diam.  An  A'cer  Pseddo-Platanus  25*4  m.  high,  and 
0*57  m.  in  diam.  A Quercus  7'lex  16*3  m.  high,  and  0*46  m.  in 
diam.  A Melia  Azedarach  18*4  m.  high,  and  0*6  m.  in  diam. 
A Gleditschm  triacknthos  27*2  m.  high,  and  0*75  m.  in  dbm. 
A Cdrpinus  Petulus  28*2  m.  high,  and  0*75  m.  in  diam.  A 
C&rpinus  orientalis  18*15  ra.  high,  and  0*22  m.  in  diam.  A 
Fitex  .^'gnus  cdstus  6*45  m.  high,  and  0*25  m.  in  diam.  A Pla- 
tanus  occidentalis  20*8  m.  high,  and  0*95  m.  in  diam.  A P6- 
pulus  dlba  25*8  m.  high,  and  1 m.  in  diam.  A 5tyrax  officinale 
4*6  m.  high,  and  0*28  m.  in  diam. 

To  the  north  of  the  central  part,  already  described,  are  situ- 
ated the  ample  magazines,  sheds,  reserve-ground,  &c.,  of  the 
garden,  the  conservatories,  and  the  hot-houses.  The  latter 
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building  are  scientifically  constructed,  and  command  a fine 
view.  The  range  is  55  m.  [180  ft.],  long,  and  is  divided  into 
seven  houses,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  centre,  and  serves 
as  a stove  : at  the  right  and  left  of  this  are  two  houses,  which  are 
not  heated ; that  on  the  right  contains  a stage  for  plants  ; the  other, 
on  the  left,  is  beautifully  arranged  for  the  reception  of  seeds 
and  fruit.  After  the  first  of  these  houses,  there  is  a warm 
green-house,  or  dry  stove,  to  which  succeeds  a house  of  equal 
size,  which  contains  the  green-house  plants.  Next  to  the  seed- 
room  a hot-house  (serra)  runs  to  the  left,  in  which  the  plants 
are  not  in  pots,  but  planted  in  the  borders,  and  the  heat 
circulates  under  the  borders.  This  hot-house  contains  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  banana  (Musa  paradislaca),  some  of  which 
flower  and  ripen  their  fruit  almost  every  year ; and  a idcus 
stipulata,  the  infinite  ramifications  of  which  have  covered  the 
entire  walls  of  the  house  with  their  beautiful  verdure.  After 
this  comes  another  house,  similar  to  the  former,  where  green- 
house plants  are  kept,  and  principally  those  from  New  Holland. 
The  hot-house  (caldario),  and  the  two  temperate  houses  (tepi- 
darii)  are  warmed  by  fire  heat. 

This  garden  is  celebrated  for  a rich  collection  of  succulent 
plants,  which,  thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  the  present  director,  is 
continually  on  the  increase.  In  the  central  part  we  behold  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  tree  variety  of  Cliamae'rops  humilis, 
of  the  height  of  5'SO  m.,  which  is  covered,  however,  in  winter ; 
and  two  beautiful  specimens  of  Magnol/a  grandifibra  in  the 
open  air,  the  highest  of  which  is  15’24  m.  high  and  0*46  m.  in 
diam.,  the  other  is  14*48  m.  high  and  0*51  m.  in  diam.,  which 
are  covered  every  year  with  numerous  flowers. 

To  the  west  are  situated  two  houses,  a smaller  one,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  two  gardeners  of  the  establishment,  and  a 
larger  house,  which  is  the  dwelling  of  the  director  and 
professor  of  botany,  and  in  which  the  herbarium  of  the  garden 
is  kept  It  contains  more  than  6000  species  (the  herbarium  be- 
longing to  the  present  professor  is  much  richer),  a collection  of 
fungi  in  wax,  one  of  exotic  fruits,  and  a library,  chiefly  botanical, 
of  more  than  5000  volumes,  left  for  the  use  of  his  successors 
by  the  praiseworthy  Professor  Bonato. 

The  garden  of  Padua,  from  the  elegance  of  its  arrangements, 
the  number  and  size  of  its  buildings^  and  the  goodness  of  its  soil, 
from  the  copious  supply  of  water  which  is  diffused  throughout  by 
the  application  of  a hydraulic  machine,  which  is  opposite  the 
entrance  gate;  from  its  position  between  two  splendid  edifices; 
and  from  the  superior  construction  of  its  hot-houses,  is  in  no  de- 
gree inferior  to  the  botanical  gardens  of  any  other  university,  as  it 
is  superior  to  them  in  antiquity ; that  of  Pisa,  which  some  assert 
to  be  anterior,  being  founded  after  this,  as  Mathioli  satisfac- 
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torily  proves,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentaries;  an  author 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  both  gardens,  and 
worthy  of  belief. 

Monza,  near  Milan,  February  21.  1839. 


Art.  V.  Results  of  certain  Experiments  in  Kyanising  different  Specia 

off  Wood  for  being  used  as  Garden  Tallies ; xuith  Remarks  on  the 

Effect  of  Kyanising  Hop-Poles.  By  W.  Masters,  F.H.S.,  4c. 

At  our  last  interview  we  had  some  conversation  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  Kyan’s  patent  for  the  preservation  of  wood.  On  that 
occasion  I promised  a more  detailed  account  of  my  experiments, 
which  I now  proceed  to  give. 

About  four  years  ago,  I had  portions  of  oak  timber  sent  me, 
that  had  been  placed  in  what  is  called  the  Fungus  Pit,  at 
Sheerness.  They  were  represented  as  portions  of  the  selfsame 
tree,  that,  at  the  same  time,  had  been  placed  in  the  pit,  which 
was  air-tight,  and  in  which  was  other  timber  in  a decaying  stale 
from  the  effect  of  what  is  commonly  called  dry  rot.  ITie 
difference  between  the  two  pieces  sent  was  remarkable  ; the  one 
literally  dropping  to  pieces,  and  showing  the  concentric  plates 
almost  without  the  longitudinal  fibre,  and  the  other  firm, 
compact,  and  preserving  its  sharp  edges,  as  though  it  were 
but  recently  cut  from  the  tree.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  one 
piece  had  been  subjected  to  the  patent  process,  and  the  other 
had  not. 

Upon  the  fact  becoming  generally  known,  the  most  extrava- 
gant results  were  anticipated ; our  large  landed  proprietors  began 
to  fear  that,  so  soon  as  timber  generally  was  subjected  to  the 
Kyanising  principle,  as  there  would  be  no  more  decay,  the 
greater  part  of  the  wood  grown  would  become  of  no  other  value 
than  for  fuel ; whilst  the  carpenter  plainly  saw  the  end  of  his 
industrious  earning,  if,  when  a fenced  gate  ora  house  were  once 
formed  no  after  repair  would  be  necessary.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
it  soon  became  confidently  asserted  that  the  least  valuable  of 
wood,  such  as  that  produced  from  poplar,  willow,  sycamore, 
elms,  and  other  quick-growing  trees,  after  being  saturated  with 
the  chemical  liquid,  would  become  in  all  respects  equal  to  heart 
oak. 

■ In  our  district  the  hop-growers  seized  the  idea,  and  fondly 
imagined  that  they  had  found  what  had  years  ago  been  promised 
by  Cobbett,  “ everlasting  hop-poles.  Under  this  impression, 
thousands  of  poles  of  beech,  birch,  and  other  soft  woods  were 
placed  in  Kyan’s  tanks  in  Canterbury,  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  those  of  ash  and  chestnut.  In  order  the  more  perfectly  to 
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ascertain  its  effects,  I caused  to  be  cut  down  from  tlie  nursery 
specimens  of  all  the  British  and  foreign  trees  that  I could  spare, 
and  having  had  them  shaped  into  number-sticks,  sent  them  to  the 
tank  that  was  to  confer  upon  them  equal  durability.  With  these 
sticks  freshly  cut  down,  and  with  the  sap  in  them,  I sent  others 
that  had  been  shaped  a year  or  two  before,  and  had  become  well 
seasoned.  Soon  after  they  were  returned  to  me  I applied  them 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  and 
now,  at  the  lapse  of  between  two  and  three  years,  I proceed  to 
give  you  the  result. 

On  no  one  specimen  of  those  that  were  cut  down  green  and 
immediately  immersed  has  fungus  of  any  kind  appeared,  be  the 
wood  hard  or  soft,  British  or  foreign ; but  on  some  of  those 
that  had  been  previously  seasoned,  small  quantities  now  and 
then  appear,  thus  proving  to  a demonstration,  that,  for  complete 
success,  it  is  essential  that  the  active  vital  principle  of  the  wood 
should  not  be' obliterated. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  durability.  In  the  eager- 
ness of  first  discovery,  the  advocates  of  the  process  entirely 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  wood  was  injured  or  destroj'ed  by  other 
agents  than  by  dty-rot,  and  hence  a great  disappointment  has 
ensued  among  the  hop  planters,  because,  during  the  tempestuous 
weather  of  the  past  autumn,  when  the  poles  were  supporting  the 
greatest  weight,  those  Kyanised  would  not  resist  the  wind  bet- 
ter than  those  that  had  not  been  submerged  in  the  solution.  The 
truth  is  this,  the  preparation  can  only  preserve  such  fibres  as  it 
has  to  act  upon.  When  applied  to  woods  that  have  inherently 
no  strength,  on  account  of  the  want  of  interlacing  of  the  con- 
centric and  longitudinal  fibres,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  by  preserving  from  decay,  it  could  give  texture  and 
resistance  equal  to  those  kinds  of  wood  where  toughness  and 
durability  are  naturally  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  fibre.  It 
follows,  then,  that  at  least  one  of  the  evils  may  effectually  be 
prevented  to  which  all  hop  growers  are  subject,  namely,  by 
choosing  their  poles  of  proper  woods,  and  by  sending  them, 
while  in  a green  state,  to  tlie  tank,  they  will  prevent  the  necessity 
for  sharpening  at  each  successive  year  ; and,  as  far  as  I can  at  pre- 
sentjudge,  if  a good  pole  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  last  three 
or  four  years,  its  duration  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  extended  to 
double  that  period ; but  where  the  material  is  bad,  although  the 
pole  is  not  destroyed  by  its  parasite,  it  is  equally  subject  to  the 
accident  of  wind. 

Exotic  Nursery,  St.  Petei-’s,  Canterhwy, 

March  20.  1839. 
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Art.  VI.  Remarks  on  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 

London,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park.  By  the  Conductor.  (See 

Vol.  XIV.  p.  530. 559.) 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  Newspaper  of 
May  10.  1839  : — 

Sir,  I take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  prospectuses  and  engraved  plans  issued  by  the  “ Royal 
Botanic  Society,”  and  the  works  now  going  on  in  laying  out 
the  gardens  of  that  Society  in  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent’s  Park. 
I should  have  done  this  long  ago,  but  I had  not,  till  yesterday, 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  site  of  the  intended  garden,  nor 
was  I aware,  till  I was  on  the  grounds,  that  a second  plan  for  its 
arrangement  had  been  engraved  and  circulated.  The  circum- 
stance of  this  second  plan  being  very  different  from  the  first, 
and  the  glaring  faults  which  I see  in  both,  have  occasioned  me 
to  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  in  the  hope  that  your  publication 
of  it  may  induce  the  Botanic  Society  to  reconsider  their  plan 
and  prospectus  before  proceeding  any  further  in  laying  out  their 
grounds.  This  I am  most  anxious  that  the  Society  should  do, 
being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  either  of  the  engraved  plans 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  will  be  a disgrace  to  the  taste  of  the  country,  and  al- 
together discreditable  to  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
whose  names  appear  on  the  prospectus,  as  vice-patronesses,  vice- 
presidents,  vice-patrons,  members,  and  proposed  fellows.  Any 
one  may  receive  the  prospectus  and  last  engraved  plan,  simply 
by  asking  for  them  at  the  Society’s  offices  in  Pall-Mall,  and  in 
the  Inner  Circle,  Regent’s  Park ; and  at  the  latter  place  he  may 
also  see  the  operations  going  forward  on  the  grounds.  When 
both  have  been  examined  by  any  person  at  all  conversant  with 
the  subject  of  laying  out  grounds,  he  will,  I think,  be  astonished 
at  the  circumstance  of  so  much  ignorance  and  presumption  as 
the  plans,  the  prospectus,  and  the  operations  evince,  being 
backed  by  so  many  of  the  names  of  our  first  nobility  and  gentry, 
many  of  whom  are  well  known  to  be  persons  of  refined  taste  in 
landscape-gardening.  As  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  persons 
must  be  perfectly  unaware  of  the  absurdities  which  are  being 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  their  names,  I consider  it  a 
duty  which  I owe  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large,  to 
entreat  them  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  Institution  which 
they  are  patronising. 

Having  referred  to  the  engraved  plan  and  the  prospectus, 
which  every  one  who  wishes  it,  may  readily  procure,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  go  much  into  detail.  The  prospectus  states  that 
the  Botanic  Society  is  to  be  an  institution  with  extensive  botanic 
gardens,  library,  museum,  studio,  hot-houses,  conservatories,  &c. ; 
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and  though  the  Inner  Circle  appears  to  me  too  much  in  the 
smoke  of  London  for  the  cultivation  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
plants  which  are  necessary  to  form  a tolerably  complete  botanic 
garden,  and  though  the  soil  is  one  of  the  worst  that  could  be 
found  for  this  purpose,  being  a stiff  clay  on  a wet  bottom,  yet  I 
consider  the  situation  excellent;  and  I think  that  an  orna- 
mental botanic  garden  might  be  formed,  which  would  prove  a 
most  agreeable  scene  of  recreation,  and  a source  of  useful  in- 
struction, to  a great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I say  this  from  a knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  stiffest  clay  soils  by  an  effective  system  of  under  drainage ; 
and  from  the  additional  fact,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  many 
plants  which  require  to  be  grown  under  glass,  and  more  par- 
ticularly tropical  plants  (being  in  an  artificial  climate),  can  be 
grown  almost  as  well  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  and 
other  large  towns,  as  in  the  purest  air  in  the  country.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I may  refer  to  the  palms  and  other  tropical  plants, 
and  to  the  camellias,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  hot-houses  and 
green -houses,  at  Hackney.  I do  not  say  that  Cape  or  Aus- 
tralian shrubs,  such  as  heaths,  proteas,  banksias,  &c.,  can  be 
grown  as  well  in  the  Regent’s  Park  as  in  Kew  Gardens ; but  I 
again  refer  to  the  glass  structures  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  prove 
that  they  can  be  grown  there  tolerably  well.  With  respect  to 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  the  point  as  to  how  far  the  more 
delicate  species  will  thrive  in  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Regent’s 
Park,  may  be  ascertained  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  ex- 
amining the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This  admirable 
collection  contains  specimens  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in- 
digenous or  introduced,  that  will  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain. 
Messrs.  Loddiges’s  collection  has  been  planted  nearly  20  years; 
and  hence,  to  ascertain  what  trees  will  bear  the  London  smoke, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  look  through  it,  and  to  observe  what 
kinds  are  thriving,  and  what  merely  live  and  look  miserable. 
With  respect  to  herbaceous  plants,  all  the  commoner  kinds, 
and,  perhaps,  many  of  the  more  rare  species,  will  thrive,  or  at 
least  live,  in  the  Regent’s  Park ; and  a number  of  delicate 
alpines  and  European  orchises,  which  would  only  last  a year  or 
two  there,  could  be  renewed  from  their  native  localities,  or  by 
exchange  or  otherwise,  with  botanic  gardens  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  purer. 

I state  these  particulars,  to  show  what  I meant  by  saying  that, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  the  Inner  Circle,  I think  it 
might  still  be  made  a most  delightful  and  instructive  garden. 
I object  to  both  the  engraved  plans  for  laying  out  the  Inner 
Circle,  as  I think  that  they  are  not  calculated  to  attain  this  object, 
from  attempting  a great  deal  more  than  can  be  carried  into 
execution,  so  as  to  have  an  efficient  effect  in  a space  containing 
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only  18  acres.  Tliere  are  to  be  Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Oriental,  and  American  gardetis,  besides  gardens  attached  to 
the  botanical  museum  and  library,  a medico-botanic  garden,  a 
rosarium,  arboretum,  and  shrubberies,  mound  with  observatory, 
lawn  surrounded  by  foliage  for  busts  of  celebrated  botanists, 
promenade,  lake  for  aquatic  plants,  and  small  islands,  with  many 
other  particulars,  including  statues,  vases,  sundials,  and  other 
works  of  art,  liberally  scattered  over  the  whole  space.  In  short, 
the  plan  contains  all  the  elements  of  a cockney  garden,  or 
rather  of  several  cockney  gardens  huddled  up  into  one.  The 
consequence  of  attempting  to  get  so  many  kinds  of  gardens 
and  other  scenes  and  objects  into  so  confined  a space  is,  that 
the  ground  will  be  frittered  down  into  a multiplicity  of  small 
parts,  round,  square,  or  polygonal,  and  connected  by  winding 
walks,  inosculating  or  crossing  one  another  in  all  directions, 
giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a collection  of  arbours  for  a 
Parisian  tea  garden  ; such  a jardin  Anglais  as  we  have  seen  at- 
tached to  a guinguette  in  the  environs  of  the  French  capital  a 
few  years  ago.  The  plan  displays  no  leading  feature,  and  the 
hot-houses  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  such  a manner  as  to 
produce  no  grand  general  effect. 

On  the  ground  I observed  some  lines  and  forms  staked  out, 
which  I was  told  were  different  from  either  of  the  plans  pub- 
lished ; from  this,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  draining 
has  been  commenced,  I conclude  that  the  members  of  the 
Botanic  Society  have  not  yet  finally  fixed  on  their  arrangements, 
and  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  reconsider  their  pro- 
ceedings. That  they  may  do  this,  and  ultimately  produce  a 
garden  worthy  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  present  state  of  taste 
in,  and  knowledge  of,  gardening,  is  my  sincere  wish ; and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  my  object  in  troubling  you  with  this- letter. 

Bayswater,  May  9.  1839. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  before  forming  either  a ground 
plan  of  the  garden  scenery,  or  elevations  of  the  different 
buildings,  is  to  take  the  levels  of  the  surface  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, and  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  throughout. 
The  situation  of  the  walks  and  buildings  being  next  fixed  on,  a 
system  of  under  drainage  must  be  devised,  which  will  admit  of 
repairs,  without  disturbing  either  the  walks  or  any  of  the 
buildings.  Estimates  ought  to  be  given  of  the  expense  of 
executing  every  particular  object,  accompanied  with  suggestions 
respecting  what  must  of  necessity  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
what  may  be  deferred,  in  case  there  should  not  be  sufficient 
funds.  All  the  plans,  details,  and  estimates  being  made,  the 
plans  ought  to  be  lithographed,  and  accompanied  by  a de- 
scription, and  by  reasons  for  every  thing  proposed.  This 
would  form  a work  which  ought  to  be  put  in  circulation,  and 
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the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  public  generally,  and  more 
especially  the  public  press,  ought  to  be  invited  to  send  their 
criticisms  on  it.  After  a sufficient  period  had  elapsed,  it  would 
then  be  for  the  competent  authorities  to  determine  how  far  the 
plan  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 


Art.VII.  List  of  Coniferous  Trees  in  the  Pinelum  of  Baron  de  Serret, 

at  Beernem,  near  Bruges.  Communicated  by  Baron  de  Serret. 

I HEREWITH  send  you  a list  of  my  collection  of  coniferous  and 
resinous  trees  [referred  to  in  the  Arboretum  Britanniam^  vol.  iv. 
p.2452.],  where,  as  you  will  observe,  the  species  and  varieties 
are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  described  in  the  Arbore- 
tum Britannicum. 

The  collection  which  stands  on  my  estate  and  country  resi- 
dence at  Beernem  (a  village  distant  about  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Bruges)  was  commenced  in  the  year  1802,  with  the  sole 
object  in  view  at  the  time,  to  provide  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  some  at  least  of  the  many  trees  which  botanists  have 
classed  amongst  the  varieties  of  the  Plnus  sylvestris  do  not,  in 
foct,  afford  such  differences,  either  in  their  habits  or  the  quality 
of  their  timber,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranged  amongst  the 
species.  The  plantation  was,  in  consequence,  limited,  for  the 
first  and  second  years,  to  such  species  and  varieties ; seeds  or 
plants  being  procured  from  every  quarter  (the  north  of  Eurojie 
in  particular)  where  they  were  known  to  grow ; and  these  were 
planted  on  a spot  of  ground  exclusively  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, either  apart  or  in  groups  or  masses,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  obtained.  Without  in  the  least  abandoning 
this  plan  (in  which  I still  persevere),  I soon  determined  to  col- 
lect all  the  species  of  the  genus  actually  known  and  obtainable. 
Where  these  were  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  open  ground 
in  our  climate,  they  were  planted  in  sucession  and  on  the  same 
spot  as  the  former,  in  masses  or  groups,  if  the  species  were  not 
a rare  one,  and  single,  if  for  the  moment  it  happened  to  be  so. 
The  tender  sorts  are  kept  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  removed  to  the 
green-house  during  winter. 

By  the  successive  additions  which  in  this  manner  have  been 
made  to  the  original  plantation,  it  now  occupies  a surface  of 
about  seven  English  acres ; and  many  of  the  exotic  species,  such 
as  the  American  spruces,  larches,  hemlock,  and  balsam  firs ; 
Pinus  Strbbus,  Thdya,  Cupressus  ^huyiiides,  &c.,  are  so  far 
acclimatised,  that  they  multiply  to  a considerable  extent  by  self- 
sowing. This  circumstance  may,  indeed,  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  the  same  here  occurs  with  the  iiho- 
dodendron  maximum,  flh.  ponticum,  and  /fh.  punctatum,  the 
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K4lmta  ]atifoIia  and  pumila,  the  Azalea  pontico,  the  Afyrka 
pennsylvanica,  and  a few  American  deciduous  trees. 


Casuarina  fquisetifolia,  Arb.  Brit. 

p.  2060. 

Irphedra  distachya,  2063. 

7%xus  bacc^ta,  2066. 

fastigiata,  2066.  var.  2. 
procumbens,  2067.  var.  3. 
Podoc4rptis  macrophyllus,  2100. 

eloDgatus,  2101. 

Pinus  sylv^stris,  2153. 

horizontalis,  2155.  var.  2. 
rubra. 

rigcnsis,  2157.  var.  5. 
genevensis,  2158.  var.  6. 
uralcnsis. 

uncinata,  2156.  var.  3. 
putnilio,  2186. 

Mughiu,  2187.  var.  4. 
altfssima. 

Banksidna,  2190. 
inops,  2192. 

vari&bilis,  or  raitis,  2195. 
pungens,  2197. 

Larfcio,  2200. 
caramknica,  2201.  var.  3. 
caldbrica,  2201.  var.  4. 
taurica,  2202.  var.  7. 
austriaca,  or  nigricans,  2205, 
Pallasidna,  2206. 
pyren^ca,  2209. 
resindsa,  2210. 
maritima  m^or,  2213. 

minor,  2216.  var.  4. 
Jlfassonidna,  2218. 

Pinea,  2224. 
halepensis,  2231. 
brutia,  2234. 

TVc'da,  2237. 
rigida,  2239. 
serotina,  2242. 
pondcrosa,  2243. 

Sabinidiin,  2246. 

Coulteri,  2250. 
longifolia,  2252. 

Gerard>5;ia,  2254. 
australis,  2255. 
canaricnsis,  2261. 
sinensis,  2264. 
insignis,  2265. 
p5tuia,  2266. 

Llavedna,  2267. 
adunca,  or  cnlilbrnia,  2268. 
nepalensis  I supposed  to  belong 
serenagensis  J to  sp.  longifolia. 
Drummonds  (nova  species). 
Cevibra,  2274. 

sibirica,  2275.  var.  I. 


Pi.  i^trobus,  2280. 

compressa,  2230.  var.  4. 
montfcola,  2291. 
pygmae'a. 
cxculsa,  2285. 

A'bics  cxcclsii,  2293. 

petuliila,  2294.  var.  4. 
Clanbrasilidns,  2294.  var.  6. 
pygm.x'a,  2295.  var.  8. 
tenuifolia,  2295.  var.  9. 
gigantea,  1 Loddiges’sCat. 

NuvieHoIl&ndise,  J 1838. 

6lba,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2310. 
nigra,  2312. 
rubra,  2316. 

Morinda,  or  Smithidns,  2317. 
mexicana  ? Parmentier’s  Cat. 
Doiigla.s/i,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2139. 
cannden.'jis,  2322. 

Picca  pcctinata,  2329. 

PMda,  2338. 
balsaroea,  2339. 

Fraseri,  2340. 
nobilis,  2342. 

Webbidna,  2344. 
taxitolia,  Ix>ddi^es’s  Cat. 
Xarix  europEe'a,  Arb.  Bnt.,  p.  2350. 
sibirica,  2352.  var.  8. 
dahurica,  2352.  var.  9. 
intennedia,  2352.  var.  10. 
microcarpa,  2399. 
p^ndula,  2400.  var.  2. 

C^rus  Libani,  2402. 

JDeoddra,  2428. 

Araucaria  imbric5ta,  2432. 
brasiliana,  2439. 
excelsa,  2440. 

Cunninghkmii,  2433. 
Cunnin^hamia  sinensis  1 
or  Belis  jaculifolia  J 
Thuja  occidcntalis,  2454. 
orientalis,  2459. 
tatarica,  2459.  var.  3. 
articulaca,  2462. 

Warrednn  ? 

•Cupressus  sempervirens,  2464. 
horizontalis,  2465.  var.  2. 
thuybides,2475. 
lauca. 

a var.  lusitknica,  2477. 
triquetra,  2464. 
toruldsa,  2478. 
disticha  (Taxodium),  2481. 
pendula.  2481. 
iinbricata. 

Tournefortii,  or  thurlfera 
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Cup.  capensis,  Locldiges’s  Cat.,  1830. 
australis, 
articulata. 
rep&nda. 
occident^lis. 

/uniperus  communis,  Arb.Brit.,  p.2489. 
Oxjcedrus,  2494. 
drupacea,  2494. 
virginiana,  2495. 
humilis,  2495.  var.  2. 

Bruges,  March  11.  1839. 


Ja.  berraudiana,  2498. 
diiurica,  2500. 

Iihnenicea,  2501. 

^cia,  2502. 
thurifera,  2503. 
cxcelsa,  2503. 
rccurva,  2504. 
cliinciisis,  2505. 

.Sabina,  2499. 

prostrata,  2499.  var.  4. 


Art.  VIII.  Remarks  on  the  Usefulness  of  Birds  in  Agriculture  and 
Gardening.  By  G.  Ord. 

I HAVE  been  reflecting  much  upon  the  conversation  which  we 
had  together,  a few  evenings  ago,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  useful- 
ness of  birds  to  agriculture.  The  fanners  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  those  of  North  America,  are  influenced  by  prejudices 
which  a little  investigation  of  the  economy  of  nature  would  tend 
to  remove.  The  rook  is  by  many  esteemed  a noxious  bird ; 
and  yet  his  services,  in  the  grub-destroying  way,  are  beyond 
estimation.  There  is  no  knowing  what  would  be  the  disastrous 
result  of  his  extirpation.  The  common  sparrow  is  a favourite 
bird  with  me.  Were  I an  English  farmer,  I should  encourage 
this  industrious  and  lively  little  fellow  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
me,  under  the  full  persuasion,  that  the  little  grain  he  would 
devour  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  thousands  of 
harmful  insects  that  he  would  destroy.  The  sparrows  have 
entire  liberty  at  Walton  Hall,  the  seat  of  our  friend,  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq. ; but  we  hear  no  complaint  of  their  depreda- 
tions. Even  of  the  choice  fruit  they  take  but  a little,  and  this 
is  not  begrudged  them  by  their  generous  protector. 

When  residing  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  I made  an 
interesting  experiment.  Being  fond  of  rearing  poultry,  I had 
a large  stock  at  seed-time,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
domestic  fowls.  My  wheat  field  was  near  the  house,  and 
my  farmer  maintained  that,  unless  the  fowls  were  locked  up, 
there  would  be  no  erop.  Not  being  disposed  to  imprison  my 
favourites,  I gave  orders  to  sow  a piece  of  ground  alongside 
the  barn,  about  half  an  acre,  with  wheat,  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
poultry.  I must  confess  that  I did  not  suppose  many  grains 
would  have  the  liberty  of  vegetating,  so  thorough  a scratching 
did  the  place  undergo.  However,  the  wheat  began  to  spring, 
and  gave  indications  of  a crop.  When  the  grain  was  ripe,  my 
farmer  said  he  thought  it  was  worth  cutting,  as  it  appeared  to 
have  received  but  little  injury  from  the  fowls.  In  short,  the 
damage  done  by  the  fowls  did  not,  in  our  estimation,  amount  to 
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two  bushels  of  wheat,  whilst  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  produce 
of  the  poultry  in  eggs  and  chickens,  of  far  greater  value  than 
what  they  destroyed  in  the  way  of  grain ; to  say  nothing  of 
their  invaluable  services  in  the  insect-destroying  way.  My 
farmer  was  greatly  astonished ; and  confessed  that  the  hens,  as 
he  called  them,  were  not  so  destructive  as  he  had  always  ima- 
gined they  were.  I must  observe  that  it  was  my  practice  to 
feed  regularly  my  poultry ; under  the  persuasion  that  a good 
meal  was  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  fowls  as  to  myself.  Let  all 
those  who  attend  to  rural  economy  pay  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  they  will  find  their  interest  in  it. 

In  my  late  journey  into  Holland,  I had  the  gratification  of 
observing  the  good  feeling  of  the  Dutch,  with  respect  to  the 
feathered  creation.  Their  fondness  of  the  stork  is  well  known; 
but  they  also  protect  the  rook,  the  jackdaw,  the  wood  pigeon, 
&c.  In  Ilotterdam  I lodged  in  a hotel,  situated  on  the  quay  of  the 
Meuse,  called  the  Boompjes.  This  quay  is  ornamented  with  a row 
of  venerable  trees,  which  are  inhabited  by  jackdaws,  ringdoves, 
starlings,  and  sparrows;  all  living  in  friendship,  building  their 
nests  and  rearing  their  young,  in  perfect  security.  A stranger, 
unaccustomed  to  such  a spectacle  in  a busy  commercial  city, 
would  be  surprised,  as  I certainly  was,  on  being  awaked,  at 
early  dawn,  with  the  cawing  of  the  daws,  the  chattering  of  the 
starlings,  and  the  cooing  of  the  doves,  in  a place  where  no 
sounds  would  be  expected  but  those  which  are  the  concomitants 
of  a maritime  port.  Whilst  sitting  in  my  window,  to  enjoy  the 
morning  air,  the  ringdoves  would  alight  within  a few  feet  of 
me,  without  manifesting  the  least  alarm ; thereby  affording  me 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  graceful  form,  and  glossy  plu- 
mage, of  this  beautiful  bird.  I really  envied  the  Dutch  their 
happiness  in  this  particular. 

London,  Map  10.  1839. 


Art.  IX.  Note  on  the  Jalap  Plant  of  Commerce.  By  D.  Beatox. 

At  the  last  November  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Graham  stated  that  Ipomoe'a  purga  is  now 
believed  to  be  the  plant  which  produces  the  true  jalap  of  com- 
merce. That  he  received  a tuber  of  it  from  Dr.  Christison, 
which  flowered  freely  in  a stove,  and  proved  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  Ipomoj'a  hitherto  in  cultivation  in  our  stoves  as  the 
jalap  plant.  In  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  for  this  month, 
in  which  I read  a notice  of  the  above  meeting,  the  authority  for 
the  specific  name  purga  is  not  stated,  and  I cannot  find  it  in  any 
work  to  which  I have  access.  The  true  Ipomce'a,  or  Convol- 
vulus Jalapa,  was  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
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in  Miller’s  time.  After  his  death,  the  plant  was  lost  to  that 
garden,  and  to  the  collections  of  this  country.  Sometime  after- 
wards Ipomoe'a  macrorhiza  usurped  the  place  of  the  jalap  plant 
in  our  stoves.  Curious  collectors  latterly  had  each  his  jalap 
plant  in  his  stove.  At  Haffield,  we  had  our  jalap  plant,  but  not 
Ipomoe'a  macrorhiza. 

My  present  esteemed  employer  received  a few  tubers  last  year 
from  his  Mexican  collector : they  were  from  Xalapa ; and  from 
the  appearance  of  their  foliage,  when  they  began  to  grow,  I took 
them  to  be  a species  of  Dioscorea  (the  venation  of  the  leaves  in 
that  genus  being  no  index  to  its  botanical  affinity),  and  paid 
little  attention  to  them.  One  I kept  all  the  season  in  the  Cacti 
house  where  it  flourished  well,  and  seemed  quite  at  home,  but 
did  not  flower ; another  I planted  in  the  open  garden,  against  a 
rhododendron  bush,  a good  plan  for  all  duplicate  novelties  from 
such  a country  as  Mexico,  from  which  both  hardy  and  tender 
species  have  been  received.  This  latter  plant  showed  a con- 
siderable number  of  flower  buds  in  September,  in  twos  and  threes 
on  short  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Only  one  of  these, 
however,  expanded,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season ; and  it 
had  a long  narrow  tube,  and  a spreading  medium-sized  limb  of 
a delicate  violet  colour;  and  the  plant  altogether  appeared  a 
graceful  climber.  You  may  guess  my  surprise  on  sending  this 
flower  to  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  age,  to  be  told  that  it 
was  the  plant  which  produced  the  true  jalap  of  commerce.  Con- 
volvulus Jaldpa.  I think  from  this  statement  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  true  jalap  plant  will  flower  better  in  a cool  house 
than  in  the  stove.  I expect  our  plant  will  flower  well  out  of 
doors  this  season,  being  preparing  it  now  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  received  last  year  in  May,  and,  of  course,  lost  much  time  of 
the  growing  season.  If  this  is  different  from  the  Edinburgh  I. 
purga,  I shall  be  glad  to  send  a dried  specimen  of  it  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  there;  but  I shall  learn  this  “time  enough” 
from  Mr.  M‘Nab,  who,  I am  happy  to  see,  is  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  that  Society. 

Kingsburi/,  April  6.  1839, 


Art.  X.  Some  Remarks  on  Brazilian  Esculents  and  Fruits. 

By  Dr.  John  Lhotsky. 

Altiiouoh  the  objects,  to  which  the  following  paper  relates  are  mostly 
known,  as  far  as  their  botanical  description  is  concerned,  their  economical, 
horticultural,  and  similar  relations  have  been  hitherto  but  little  broached. 
Besides,  every  thing  connected  with  practically  useful  plants,  is  so  far  important, 
as  no  one  can  say  whether  any,  less  known  or  not  properly  appreciated  at  the 
present  moment,  may  not  become  hereafter  of  a paramount  importance.  The 
most  useful  esculent  substance  of  the  Brazils,  is  the  Furinha,  the  fecula  or 
farina  produced  from  the  roots  of  J&tropha  Manihot  L-,  Janipha  ManUiot 
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Kunth.  Of  this,  three  varieties  are  grown : the  Mandiocca  preta,  branca,  and 
the  Impin.  * The  first  is  the  most  common,  and  has  a thick  substantial  root,at 
times  quite  conical,  attaining  a weight  of  from  8lb<  to  10  Ib.,  brown  externally, 
and  the  epidermis  of  which  consists  of  small  scales;  internally  it  is  white,  and  the 
whole  root,  on  being  wounded,  yields  a mill^  juice.  The  stem  also  is  bigger 
and  darker,  than  in  the  two  other  varieties.  The  root  of  the  Mandiocca  branca 
does  not  attain  so  large  a size,  and  it  is  more  elongated,  and  externally  paler 
than  that  of  the  preceding  kind.  The  cultivation  of  all  varieties  of  Jatropha, 
is  attended  in  Brazil  with  very  little  trouble.  The  stem  is  entirely  covered 
with  knots  (the  remnants  of  the  old  leaves) ; which,  even  after  having  been  a long 
time  out  of  the  ground,  remain  in  a fresh  and  vegetative  state,  as  1 had 
some  in  my  house,  which,  after  they  had  been  there  for  six  weeks,  without 
any  attention  being  paid  to  them,  vegetated  vigorously.  The  way  of  growing 
the  Mandiocca  is,  therefore,  simply  to  cut  pieces  of  the  stem,  from  4 in.  to  6 in. 
long,  and  to  plant  them  at  any  season  of  the  year.  They  like  a dry  and  loamy 
soil,  and  yield  without  farther  trouble,  in  three  or  four  months  eatable,  and  in 
ten  or  twelve  full-grown,  roots ; yet  they  remain  for  five  years  in  the  ground 
without  injury.  The  roots  of  tlie  Mandiocca  preta  arc  grated  in  small  pieces 
by  a machine  turned  with  a wheel,  the  pieces  are  then  freed  fi-om  their 
poisonous  juice  by  compression,  and  aflerwards  dried,  an  operation  which  bat 
been  already  described  in  Piso’s  Historia  Kaluralit,  who  wrote  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Nearly  in  the  same  way,  the  Mandiocca  branca  is  prepared. 
The  roots  of  the  Impin  finally  are  boiled  or  roasted,  and  do  not  require  much 
cooking;  their  flavour  is  between  that  of  the  celery  and  the  potato.  The  varieties 
of  J&tropha  attain  generally  the  height  of  from  5 ft.  to  7 ft.,  being  the  most 
important  produce  of  every  Brazilian  farm.  The  farinha  resembles  grits,  and 
may  be  eaten  raw,  but  more  generally  it  is  scalded  with  hot  water  or  broth, 
and  forms  then,  under  the  denomination  of  Pirao  or  Angu,  a dish,  the  more 
extensive  introduction  of  which  into  Europe,  and  far  more  on  board  ships, 
would  be  highly  commendable.  In  this  state  it  is  partly  jelly-like,  and  more 
delicate  than  either  grits  or  rice,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a sub- 
stitute for  fresh  bread,  in  which  capacity  it  is  used  in  the  Brazils. 

The  next  important  tropical  esculent  is  the  Inghame  (the  common  yam), 
the  tubers  of  Diosebren  sativa,  which  acquire  a weight  from  1 lb.  to  3 lb. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  Inghame  da  terra  and  I.  da  agua.  The  tubers  are 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  of  a darkish  brown  colour.  These  plants  are 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  our  potatoes,  viz.  the  root  is  cut  in  circular 
pieces,  and  planted  in  rather  a light  and  damp  soil.  They  are  served  up  either 
boiled  or  mashed,  and  their  flavour  is  between  that  of  a potato  and  a 
parsnep.  The  batatas  ( Convblvulus  Batatcu)aie  tubers,  much  resembling  a small 
kidney  potato  with  a thin  red  epidermis.  Their  flavour  is  indifferent,  and  they 
become,  after  being  boiled,  a soft  sweetish  mass,  not  unlike  that  formed  by  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke.  Another  esculent  is  the  Chiavo,  the  unripe  capsules  of 
//iWscus  escnlentus.  When  about  2 or  3 inches  long,  these  capsules  are  boiled 
with  meat,  and  form  a rather  tasteless,  but  nutritious  food.  Interesting  also 
are  the  Mandubi  beans  or  Brazilian  earth  nuts  (.d'rachis  hypogae'a),  which  grow 
under  the  ground,  and  are  of  a reddish  colour,  like  kidneybeans.  They  yield, 
when  pressed,  a great  deal  of  oil. 

A most  important,  although  not  indigenous,  sort  of  esculent  in  the  Brazils 
are  kidneybeans,  esjiecially  a small  black  variety.  The  ripe  seeds  of  these, 
boiled  with  salt^  or  dried  meat  until  they  are  nearly  broken  to  pieces,  are 
the  common  food  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  poorer  classo.s.  For  spice, 
several  kinds  of  pimenta  (Cdpsicum)  are  cultivated;  the  small  fruits  of  which 
are  squeezed  and  scalded  with  a little  broth,  and  used  in  that  way,  with  either 


* Martins  mentions  only  the  mandiocca  and  aypim  roots.  (See  Reise,  <Jc., 
vol.  i.  p.  1 18.) 
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fish  or  flesh  ; or  they  are  mixed  and  boiled  with  the  food,  and  considered  very 
wholesome. 

Every  traveller,  on  leaving  Europe,  is  very  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  tropical  fruits,  as,  with  the  exception  of  their  botanical  definition, 
they  have  not  been  much  noticed.  But  to  European  palates  and  constitutions, 
they  do  not  afford  that  relish  which  our  native  fruits  do,  and,  accordingly,  I 
must  confess  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  ananas)  none  of  them,  at  least 
in  their  present  state  of  cultivation,  can  be  compared  with  the  peaches,  pears, 
raspberries  &c.,  of  Europe.  The  general  character  of  all  Brazilian  fruits  is  a 
certain  mucilaginous  sweetness,  which  is  more  or  less  insipid,  and  without  much 
fragrance,  to  which,  besides,  in  most  of  them  (for  example,  in  the  manga  and 
pitanga),  a terebinthine  taste  is  perceptible.  The  most  important  fruit  tree 
of  the  Brazils  is  the  banana  (Miisa  paradisiaca),  the  charming  and  cha- 
racteristic ornament  of  all  tropical  gardens  and  fields.  There  are  two  varieties 
grown,  of  which  the  Banana  de  St.  Tome  yields  smaller  and  more  delicate, 
and  the  B.  da  terra  longer  but  coarser,  fruit.  Although  extensively  used,  it 
has  not  much  flavour,  and  is  of  a dry  farinaceous  quality ; but,  roasted  with 
butter,  it  is  much  better.  To  sea-faring  people  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  its 
bunch  of  fruit,  weighing  from  12  lb.  to  301b.,  if  gathered  before  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  suspended  in  an  airy  place,  will  keep  for  a long  time,  and  be 
improv^  by  keeping. 

Of  oranges,  citrons,  and  limes,  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  general:  Laranja  da  Terra,  L.  da  China,  L.  Tanjera,  L. 
Tanjerina,  L.  Celetra,  L.  d’Embigo,  Limon  acedo,  L.  doee,  and  L.  Cedro.  This 
list  I obtained  at  the  Quinta  dos  Lazaros,  at  Bahia,  a garden  which  is  very 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  these  fruits,  for  which,  indeed,  the  whole  province 
of  Bahia  is  renowned.  The  Laranja  d’Embigo  (seedless  orange)  is  certainly 
the  best  j yet,  people  who  have  tasted  good  oranges  at  Malta,  or  in  Portugal, 
do  not  eat  oranges  in  the  Brazils,  but  with  sugar.  Another  particularity  of 
most  of  the  Brazilian  oranges  is  their  pale  skin,  and  the  last-named  variety 
has  a quite  green  appearance,  even  when  arrived  at  maturity.  It  has  been  said  in 
the  Brazils,  that  the  orange  is  indigenous,  having  been  found  in  some  of  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  interior.  Yet,  even  if  this  should  have  been  the  case, 
1 would  still  doubt  the  above  assertion,  in  a country  brushed,  os  it  were,  for 
the  last  300  years  by  Europeans. 

With  respect  to  the  pine-apple  flowing  here  in  a half  wild  state),  I have 
only  to  mention,  that  it  ripens  in  Rio  a month  later  than  in  Bahia,  at  which 
latter  place,  the  period  when  all  fruits  are  most  plentiful,  is  the  month  of 
December.  It  is  said  of  the  pine-apple  as  well  as  the  orange,  that  those 
growing  in  the  Brazils,  have  not  so  much  flavour,  as  those  reared  in  the 
pineries  of  Europe. 

The  following  Brazilian  fruits  are  not  of  such  great  economical  importance, 
as  those,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  A very  interesting  one  is  the 
Acaju,  or  cashew  nut  (Anacardium  occidentale),  which  is  of  a most  extra- 
ordinary shape ; as  a part  of  the  enlarged  peduncle  forms  the  eatable  fruit, 
which  IS  fleshy  and  like  a pear,  above  which  is  the  nut,  shaped  like  a large 
bean ; the  fruit  is  yellowish  or  reddish,  rather  soft,  and  of  an  acidulous  particular 
taste.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  entire ; but  more  generally  a sort  of  lemonade 
is  expressed  from  it,  to  which  depurative  and  antisiph}litic  qualities  are 
ascribed,  and  which  is  drunk  here  generally,  and  very  copiously.  The  nut 
contains,  between  the  external  shell  and  the  kernel,  a milky  narcotic  juice, 
the  evaporation  of  which  by  roasting  renders  the  kernels  edible. 

One  of  the  finest  fruits  is  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indica)  ; and  the  tree  is 
equally  worthy  of  admiration  ; its  majestic  and  gigantic  stems  overshadowing 
whole  streets  with  its  dense  and  dark  foliage.  The  fruit  is  drupaceous,  of 
the  shape  of  a compressed  ostrich’s  egg,  the  colour  is  yellowish  green,  and  at 
times  partly  red.  If  this  fruit  be  cut,  its  flesh,  which  is  orange-coloured, 
presents  a fine  contrast  with  its  green  skin.  The  mango  has  a sufficiently 
good  taste,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  turpentine  admixture. 
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In  the  East  Indies  it  is  sud  to  be  most  delicious,  and  without  any  terebin- 
thine  taste.  Perhaps  its  culture  in  the  last-mentioned  country  is  more  ancient ; 
a remark  which  would  lead  us  into  theories  of  tropical  horticulture,  unne- 
cessary to  be  broached  on  the  present  occasion. 

Frutta  de  Conde  {Anona  squam6sa)  is  of  a roundish  form,  pointed  at  the 
base,  scaly,  and  of  a yellow-green  colour.  It  contains  many  blackish  seeds, 
surround^  by  a whitish  ilcsn.  This  is  one  of  the  best  tropical  finiits,  deli- 
catelv  sweet,  and  somewhat  spicy.  The  Mamao,  or  Melon  tree  (Caries 
Papaya),  is  planted  around  the  Brazilian  houses,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
growth,  and  bears  a whole  row  of  fruit  on  short  p^uncles,  and  which  come 
out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  simple  stem.  The  fruit  resembles  a small  melon; 
the  flesh,  however,  is  soli,  and  without  any  particular  qualities. 

The  Pitanga  (?  Eugenia  pedunculata,  ? Eugenia  Michelii,  Cerisicr  de 
Cayenne),  which  is  a drupaceous  fruit  like  a cherry,  yet  angular,  has  most 
probably  run  wild  in  the  forests  of  Bahia,  where,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  wild  fruits,  which  comfort  the  weary  traveller,  yet  its  terebinthine 
quality  impairs  its  flavour. 

The  Grumjama,  or  Brazilian  cherry  (most  probably  also  an  Eugenia), 
is  twice  as  big  as  a large  black-heart  cherry,  and  also  of  the  same  colour. 
The  best  fruit,  however,  of  this  tribe  is  the  Cambuca,  round,  yellow,  and 
of  the  shape  of  a very  small  apple.  Around  the  solitary,  rather  large,  kernel 
is  the  delicate  flesh,  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  which,  especially  that  next 
to  the  kernel,  has  an  excellent  vinous  and  acidulous  taste.  Uf  a similar 
form  and  size,  but  yellowish  green,  are  the  Rose  Apples  (Jambos,  Eugenia 
.Tambot).  This  fruit  possesses  a powerful  odour  of  roses,  and  the  same  taste 
is  imparted  to  the  flesh  ; which,  however,  is  somewhat  leathery.  If  ever  it 
were  possible  to  improve  this  fruit  by  cultivation,  scarcely  anything,  probably, 
could  be  found  to  excel  it.  The  tamarinds  {TamaAndut  indica)  are  suffi- 
ciently known  ; the  flesh,  which  contains  free  acid,  is  only  used  to  make 
lemonade  ; but  a particular  use  is  made  of  the  thin  branches  by  the  negroes, 
who  are  continually  rubbing  their  teeth  and  gums  with  it,  for  which  reason, 
these  really  handsome  trees,  can  rarely  attain  their  proper  size  near  habita- 
tions. The  bread-fruit  (Artocarpus  incisa)  is  not  yet  of  any  utility  in  the 
Brazils,  the  largest  tree  which  I saw  in  Bahia  was  30  ft.  high ; but  on  account 
of  its  large  shining  leaves,  which  arc  nearly  1^  ft.  long,  it  is  very  or- 
namental. The  fruit,  which  arc  like  melons,  scaly,  and  4 or  5 lb.  in  weight, 
have  been  hitherto  of  little  use.  Much  more  important  is  the  other  species, 
which  is  called  Jaca  (A.  integrifolia).  The  fruit  attains  sometimes  the  weight 
of  20  lb.,  and  is  covered  with  very  prominent  scales.  The  numerous  bean- 
like, white  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a fleshy  parenchyma,  which  tastes  sweet- 
ish, and  is  eaten  by  the  negroes ; it  is  also  extensively  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle. 

A very  delicious  fruit  is  the  Cacao  (Theobroma  Cacao),  which  grows  in 
Bahia,  but  not  in  Rio.  It  is  as  big  as  a lemon,  and  of  the  same  shape,  the  seeds 
being  surrounded  by  a very  palatable  and  piquant  rosy  flesh.  The  Genipapa 
(Genipa  americana)  is  apple-shaped,  with  a leathery  brown  skin  : it  tastes 
sourish,  but  is  not  much  in  use.  Much  more  so  is  the  Arapa,  or  Guava  ( Rsidiuin 
pyriferum)  ; pear-shaped,  and  internally  also  resembling  the  pear;  its  reddish 
flesh  is  of  a pleasant  cooling  taste.  There  are  more  sorts  of  Araca  known: 
one  is  yellow,  and  of  the  shape  of  a very  small  Muscatelle  pear ; and  the  other 
is  reddish  blue,  of  a similar  shape,  which  latter  especially  has  a very  delicate 
flavour  ; but  both  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Besides  the  imposing  majesty  of  the  cocoa  tree  and  the  noble  groves  it  forms 
about  Bahia,  the  nuts  are  an  important  article  of  exportation ; and  I will  add, 
that  the  yet  liquid  kernel  (a  real  vegetable  milk),  refreshes  wonderfully  on 
these  torrid  shores.  But  not  only  these  species  of  palms,  but  most  of  the 
others,  are  made  use  of,  on  account  of  some  small  portion  of  their  seed. 
They  form  one  of  the  petty  luxuries  of  the  negroes,  and  there  are  at  least 
eight  or  nine  species  of  such  fruit  sold  in  Rio. 
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This  is,  therefore,  a list  of  Brazilian  esculents  and  fruits,  which,  however, 
may  admit  of  some  additions  in  one  or  two  instances,  still  forming  the  first 
outline  of  a Pomona  equhtoctialis.  — The  Brazilian,  exempted  from  the  influence 
of  paralysing  and  torpifying  severe  winters,  has  no  occasion  for  preserving  or 
drying  his  fruits  to  any  extent.  Still,  one  economical  use  is  made  of  them, 
and  these  are  the  preserves  (Do^e),  which  are  made  especially  of  the  Ara^a 
(Guava)  and  others,  to  a very  great  extent.  They  are  prepared  with  the 
^mixture  of  the  white  of  eggs,  most  of  them  are  quite  solid,  and  sold  in 
different  shapes.  They  are  the  necessary  addition  to  every  Brazilian  meal ; 
and,  as  they  are  exceedingly  cheap,  and  keep  for  a long  time,  they  deserve  to 
be  made  extensive  use  of  during  long  sea  voyages. 


Art.  XI.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Mushroom.  By  Alex.  Forsyth. 

The  mushroom  is  an  acceptable  article  at  table  all  the  year 
round ; to  supply  this  regular  demand  various  plans  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  which  I have  proved  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  mode  1 shall  here  detail.  By  cheapness, 
however,  I must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  false  economy 
which  short-sighted  persons  practise,  of  saving  in  the  first  outlay, 
and  afterwards  paying  a greater  sum,  as  it  were,  by  instalments, 
or  yearly  rent,  without  an  adequate  return,  or  the  possession 
of  a creditable  and  satisfactory  article.  The  culture  of  the 
mushroom,  in  many  of  our  gardens,  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  this  sort  of  economy.  Instead  of  building  workmanlike  mush- 
room vaults  (7%s.  70,  71,  72.),  with  bricks,  mortar,  and  cement, 
not  subject  to  the  dry-rot,  nor  to  any  other  kind  of  rot,  with 
the  look  and  the  reality  of  stability  and  usefulness,  we  find 
either  ridges  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  litter  and  mats, 
which  must  be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  every  gathering,  or 
else,  which  is  worse,  the  mushrooms  growing  in  a shed  be- 
hind the  hot-houses,  on  shelves  half-consumed  with  the  dry- 
rot,  and  the  wooden  roof  over  head,  as  a matter  of  course, 
in  the  same  predicament. 

Preparing  the  Spa’wn.  — Cake  or  brick  spawn  is  the  only 
sort  that  I consider  w-orth  making,  and  there  is  only  one  sort 
of  materials  that  I think  advisable  to  make  it  of,  and  these 
are,  equal  portions  of  horse-droppings,  cow-droppings,  and 
loam,  well  mixed,  and  pounded  or  beaten,  adding  just  only 
as  much  water  as  will  bring  the  materials  to  the  consistency 
of  brickmakers’  moulding  mortar.  Then  let  a circular  mould 
without  a bottom,  9 in.  in  diameter  and  2 in.  deep,  be  placed 
on  a table,  with  the  wide  end  uppermost,  and  filled  with  this 
mortar  and  stroked  level ; before  it  is  turned  out  of  the  mould, 
let  three  holes  be  made  in  each  cake,  with  an  iron-shod  dibber, 
in.  deep:  the  mould  must  be  shaped  like  the  frustum  of 
a cone,  that  the  cakes  may  easily  part  with  it.  When  the 
cakes  are  all  but  hand  dry,  let  them  be  spawned,  by  putting 
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a piece  of  spawn  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg  in  each 
hole,  enclosing  it  with  a little  of  the  original  mortar.  Then  pile 
the  cakes  in  pairs,  with  their  spawned  ends  together,  resembling 
a cask;  and  in  this  state  let  them  be  cased  up  in  brick-shaped 
batches,  and  sweated  and  kept  up  to  about  85°,  by  placing 
a layer  of  sweet  dung  all  round  and  over  the  batch,  varying 
it  in  quantity,  to  obtain  the  desired  heat.  The  spawn  must  be 
examined  as  it  runs  in  the  cakes,  and  when  one  is  broken 
and  appears  mouldy  all 
through,  and  smells  of 
mushroom,  it  is  mushroom 
spawn  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  To  preserve 
it,  however,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  an 
airy  loft,  and  kept  dry  for 
use.  It  will  retain  its  pro- 
perties for  several  years. 

To  grow  the  Mushrooms. 

— Collect  a quantity  of 
horse-droppings,  dry  them 
a little  in  a open  shed, 
then  lay  a stratum  of 
loamy  turf,  2 in.  or  3 in. 
deep,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  over  this  three 
layers  of  droppings,  each 
about  2 in.  deep,  rendered 
as  compact  as  possible,  by 
giving  each  layer  a good 
pummeling  with  a hand- 
mallet.  When  the  last  layer 
is  made  up,  thrust  a few 
“watch  sticks”  into  the  bed, 
in  order  to  ascertain  when 
it  begins  to  heat.  When 
the  heat  is  getting  pretty 
strong,  let  the  bed  be  first 
beaten  all  over,  then  make 
holes  with  an  iron-shod 
dibber,  9 in.  apart,  and 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  stratum  of  loam  : these  will  soon  cool 
the  bed ; and  when  the  heat  has  declined  to  about  80®,  the  holes 
may  be  bored  by  a conical  block  of  wood,  to  about  2 in.  in  di- 
ameter, at  2 in.  deep,  in  order  to  receive  the  spawn.  These  holes 
must  be  filled  up,  to  about  3 in.  from  the  surface,  with  loam  and 
horse-droppings  mixed ; then  insert  a bit  of  spawn,  about  the 
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size  of  a hen’s  egg  in  each,  and  fill  the  holes  up  level  with 
the  surface,  with  the  loam  and  droppings.  The  holes  being 
closed,  the  heat  will  increase,  and  must  be  .attended  to  : if 
violent,  a few  deep  narrow  holes  may  be  made  to  let  it  escape ; 
and,  if  too  slight,  it  may  be  aided  by  a covering  of  dry  hay, 
or  a layer  of  warm  dung;  and  when  all  danger  of  violent  heat 
is  gone  by,  and  the  spawn  beginning  to  run,  put  on  the  upper 
stratum  of  loam,  mixed  with  a little  cut  hay  or  dry  horse- 
droppings  to  make  a tough  firm  crust,  about  1 in.  deep.  A 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  I consider  is  best  for  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house,  and  about  90°  of  bottom  heat  will  set 
the  spawn  actively  to  work.  The  beds  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  a layer  of  moist  hay  will  prevent  this ; and,  if 
too  wet,  a dry  atmosphere  can  be  got  by  gentle  fires  and 
open  ventilators,  which  will  aid  them  a little : but  a bed  once 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  wet  after  spawning  is,  in  my  opinion, 
hopeless  ; and  such  a bed  I should  certainly  remove  without 
loss  of  time.  Mushroom  spawn,  planted  in  loam  and  dung, 
or  in  either,  and  screened  from  sun  and  rain  in  summer, 
will  produce  this  vegetable  in  abundance;  and  the  same  ma- 
terials will  produce  the  same  effect,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, in  winter ; such  as  being  placed  in  boxes  or  baskets 
in  a stable  or  warm  cellar.  In  gathering  mushrooms  for 
present  use,  they  may  be  cut ; but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  a few 
days,  they  must  be  got  with  the  stem  entire.  Half-dried  drop- 
pings of  highly  fed  horses,  good  spawn,  and  a gentle  moist 
atmosphere,  are  the  principal  things  to  be  attended  to  in  culti- 
vating the  mushroom. 

Fig.  70.  represents  the  ground  plan,  which  shows  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  beds  and  alleys,  the  piers  for  the  arches,  the 
boiler,  and  the  direction  of  the  pipes. 

Fig.  71.  is  a longitudinal  section,  showing  the  kerbs  of  the 
beds,  and  the  form  of  the  stalls  or  arches. 


71 


Fig.  72.  is  a transverse  section,  showing  the  arches  under 
and  over  the  beds,  the  thoroughfare  a in  the  middle,  and  the 
position  of  the  hot-water  pipes  : A is  an  open  shed  and  general 
workshop ; the  receptacle  for  every  thing  requiring  protection, 
too  clumsy  to  be  otherwise  housed.  A shed  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  well  ordered  garden; 
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and,  in  tlie  present  case,  7 i 
it  serves  as  a roof  to 
the  mushroom-house. 

In  the  centre  of  eacli 
vault,  shown  in  Jig.  72., 
a circular  ventilator,  9 
in.  in  diameter,  will  be 
made,  having  a stone  or 
cast-iron  stopper,  with 
a folding  ring. 

Cast  iron  shelves  are 
objectionable  in  mush- 
room-houses, on  ac- 
count of  the  rust;  and  so  are  slate  shelves,  they  being  generally 
cold  and  damp,  and,  therefore,  not  suitable  to  the  purpose ; but 
I know  of  no  objection  to  shelves  built  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  kerbed  with  hewn  stone  3 in.  wide,  batted  together  with 
lend.  Shelves  have  been  executed  in  this  manner  at  the  seat  of 
Sir  Simon  Clarke,  East  Barnet. 

Isleworth,  Dec.  26.  1 836. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Sertum  Orchidaceum ; a Wreath  of  the  most  heauliful  Or- 
chidaceous Flowers.  Selected  by  John  Lindley',  Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Parts  III.  and  IV.  Folio. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  this  splendid  work  have  been  noticed  in  our 
preceding  volume  ( p.  148.  and  287.) ; and  the  two  before  us  maintain  the  high 
character  of  this  publication,  which  we  have  before  given. 

Part  III.  commences  with  plate  11.,  a drawing  combining  singularity  and 
beauty  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  represents  three  plants  of  Leptotes  sernilata 
on  a portion  of  the  trunk  of  a cedrefa  tree.  “ This  charming  plant  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  sweet  odour  of  the  lilac  which  its  flowers  exhale.  It  is 
found  in  blossom  in  the  month  of  December,  on  the  trunk  of  cedrela  trees,  in 
the  ancient  Rocas  of  Brazil,  where,  without  any  sign  of  suffering,  it  survives 
the  conflagrations  that  destroy  so  many  other  plants.  The  stems  are  cylin- 
drical, creeping,  and  covered  with  a sort  of  dry  smooth  membrane,  of  a silvery 
whiteness,  which  spreads  over  a portion  of  the  base  of  each  leaf.  The  leaves  arc 
cylindrical,  thick,  succulent,  fusiform,  deeply  channelled  on  the  upper  side, 
glaucous  green  or  bluish,  and  dotted  with  violet  purple,  especially  underneath. 
The  flower-buds  are  of  a yellowish  rose  colour,  protuberant  at  their  base. 
The  flower  is  very  large  and  stellate;  the  sepals  are  riband-shaped,  rather 
broad, and  white  as  the  purest  enamel;  the  petals  narrower  and  thinner,  but 
equally  white.  The  lip  has  at  its  base  two  short  rounded  auricles  ; otherwise, 
it  is  strap-shaped  at  the  base,  with  a white  centre,  whence  there  radiate  nume- 
rous lines  of  the  most  brilliant  lilac,  and  is  afterwards  dilated  into  an  ovate 
pointed  or  lanceolate  limb  of  a beautiful  white.” 

Plate  12.  is  Cyrtopwlium  punctatum,  already  figured  in  the  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine, and,  consequently,  included  in  our  Floricultural  Notices.  The  figure 
in  x\\c  Botanical  Magazine,  however.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  “ seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  a bleached  specimen.”  Plate  13.  is  Schombfirgkia  marginata, 
a Surinam  species,  from  a drawing  made  in  that  colony,  under  the  direction  of 
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J.  H.  Lance,  Esq.  It  has  been  introduced,  but  is  now  lost.  (See  Floricul- 
tural  Notices.)  I)r.  Lindley’s  figure  is  truly  splendid ; the  general  appearance 
b “ very  like  the  Spread  E.agle  plant,”  which  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Britain, 
and  which.  Dr.  Lindley  adds,  “ may  be  a Schoniburgkin.  Plate  14.  is  Cynibi- 
dium  elegans,  a native  of  Nepal,  figured  from  a drawing  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  “ corrected  from  dried  specimens.”  The  leaves  are  from 
1 1 to  2 ft.  long,  rising  from  a broad  fleshy  base  or  bulb.  The  flower-scape  is 
about  18  in.  lung,  pendulous ; and  the  flowers  are  pale,  yellow,  nodding,  and 
forming  a close  raceme.  Plate  15.  is  Aerides  afllnc,  a native  of  Sylhet,  and 
figured  from  a drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  “ assisted 
by  dried  specimens.”  It  has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
(See  Floricultural  Notices,  p.  138.) 

Part  IV.  contains:  — Plate  16.  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  Floricultural  Notices.  Plate  17.  Saccoliibium  ampullaceum, 
found  on  trees  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet,  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  described 
from  Dr.  Wallich’s  MS.,  is  the  copy  of  a drawing  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company.  The  stem  is  short  and  simple  ; the  leaves  distichous,  thick, 
and  spotted  with  purple  on  both  sides  (which  is  not,  however,  shown  in  the 
plate),  and  the  flowers  are  in  axillary  racemes,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  of  a deep  rose-colour.  Plate  18.  Dendrobium  cserulescens.  (See  Flori- 
cultural Notices,  p.  1.37.)  Plate  19.  Camarotis  purpurea,  a beautiful  and  graceful 
climbing  plant,  with  fragrant  flowers,  from  the  forests  of  Sylhet,  figured  from 
drawings  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  The  leaves  are  linear  and 
coriaceous;  the  stem  is  two-edged,  and  the  racemes  of  flowers  straggling, 
a.scending  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves ; sometimes  much  shorter. 
Plate  20.  Stanhopea  Wkrdii,  a splendid  plant,  which,  being  in  cultivation  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges’s,  Mr.  Low’s,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  included  in  our  Floricultural  Notices,  p.  136.  From  examining  the 
anatomical  structure  of  this  species.  Dr.  Lindley  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
“ that  the  varying  tints  of  colour  which  are  found  in  flowers  are  not  produced 
by  colours  proper  to  the  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  by  a confused 
mixture  of  colouring  matter  below  the  surface,  but  are  caused  by  different 
colours,  separately  deposited  in  separate  cells,  which  are  themselves  uuiforuily 
colourless.” 


Art.  II.  Elenchus  Plantarum  novarum  minusque  cognitarinn  quas 
in  Itinere  Hispanico  legit  Edmundus  Boissier,  Geneva,  1838. 

This  b the  forerunner  of  a more  ample  and  complete  work,  which  the  author 
has  promised  to  give  with  illustrations,  &c.,  of  the  results  obtained  by  him  in 
the  course  of  four  months  and  a half,  which  were  spent  in  examining  the 
botanical  riches  of  the  country  between  (libraltar,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; the  diversified  soil  and  elevation  of  which, 
ranging  from  the  climate  of  Siberia  to  one  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
tropics,  afford  an  ample  and  comparatively  little  explored  field  to  the 
botanist. 

This  little  list  contains  200  species  which  the  author  considers  to  be  new  ; 
out  of  more  than  1800  collected  by  him,  or  seen  in  the  herbals  of  native 
botanists  who  had  studied  in  the  same  district.  Roxas  de  San  Clemente,  a 
Spanish  botanist,  spent  several  years  in  exploring  the  same  country,  but 
the  results  of  his  indefatigable  labours  are  locked  up  at  Madrid  ; and,  imperfect 
as  we  conceive  the  present  work  must  necessanly  be,  it  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  Europe. 

The  author  commenced  hb  tour  at  Motril,  a semi-African  town  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  which  the  principal  stream  descends  by  a 
precipitous  course  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  “ Tierra 
VoL.  XV.  — No.  111.  A A . 
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Caliente,”  or  semi-tropical  region  of  Spain,  and  on  its  vega,  or  plain,  the 
sugar,  cotton,  cherimoya,  and  coffee  are  to  be  seen.  For  a district  like  this 
the  1st  of  April  was  rather  late  to  commence;  and,  although  on  the  whole  the 
season  from  that  date  until  the  middle  of  August,  which  appears  to  have  been 
that  devoted  to  his  tour,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  we  may  easily  imagine 
that  some  species  must  have  been  overlooked,  which  would  have  shown 
themselves  had  the  observations  been  made  during  other  periods.  The 
principal  part  of  the  species  were  collected  by  the  author ; but  he  appears  to  have 
been  assisted  by  M.  Hxntsler  of  Malaga,  and  a botanist  called  BLambur,  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  of  the  same  place  ; and  he  has  had  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  his  illustrious  countryman  Dccandolle  in  arranging  his  collections. 

We  have  two  valuable  recommendations  in  favour  of  the  work  : one,  the 
care  with  which  the  species  nearest  allied  to  the  newly  described  ones  are 
given,  or  their  points  of  difference  indicated  ; the  other,  the  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  elevation  at  which  the  plants  were  found,  an  invaluable 
point  to  every  one,  but  especially  so  to  those  acquainted  with  this  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  district  in  Europe. 

We  shall  proceed  to  ^ve  a few  of  the  more  remarkable  species  of  which 
the  descriptions  are  full  in  the  book,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  more  detailed  information,  and  more  especially  of  those  found 
at  a great  elevation. 

We  have  five  species  of  itanfinculus,  of  which  the  more  interesting  is  a 
variety  of  R.  montanus,  very  much  like  a species  from  Persia  and  Mount 
Libanus,  found  at  an  elevation  of  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft.  on  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
A beautiful  Pmony  was  found  at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  on  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Tejeda,  nearly  connected  with  P.  corallina  and  P.  lobhta.  The  Ptildtri- 
chum  purpureum,  a beautiful  species  near  the  .dlyssum,  was  found  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  elevation.  Another  species,  the  P.  longicaulis, 
was  found  to  flower  in  August,  though  placed  as  low  as  2500  ft.,  proving  what 
we  have  already  observed,  that  the  period  allotted  is  too  short  to  give  a com- 
plete flora.  We  have  five  Helihnthema,  most  of  which  appear  to  be  mere 
varieties  of  well  known  species ; but  one,  under  the  name  of  Caput  Felis,  is 
described  as  of  uncommon  elegance.  A violet  very  nearly  resembling  K. 
montcenisia  was  found  at  9000  ft.  to  1 1 ,000  ft.  A species  of  A'cer  under  the  name 
of  A.  granatense  is  given,  which  is  allied  to  A.  monspessulitnum  and  neapoli- 
tanum,  and  was  found  at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  A f/'lex  was  found  near  Konda, 
which  appears  to  be  a variety  of  U.  provincialis,  but  differing  in  the  larger 
size  and  form  of  the  flowers.  Two  new  varieties  of  Cy'tisus,  and  one  of 
Genista,  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga ; and  a very  elegant  Adenoedrpus, 
growing  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  4000  ft. 
to  5000  ft.  elevation,  which  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  our  shrubberies. 
Several  extremely  interesting  genera  amongst  the  other  Leguminosie  were  found 
at  various  altitudes ; amongst  others  ./fnthyllis  tejeddnsis,  which  forms  beautiful 
carpets  in  the  Sierra  Tejeda  and  Nevada,  at  3000  ft.  to  6500  ft.  amid  the  lime- 
stone of  those  districts,  the  aridity  of  which  few  plants  are  able  to  brave.  A 
beautiful  Coronilla  (erioedrpa)  was  found  in  the  same  locality,  nearly  similar 
to  C.  squamata  of  Cavan.  The  Hippocrepis  prostrkta,  near  to  the  H.  comosa, 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rocks  called  the  Vacates  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  7000  ft.  Of  the  Ro>acese,  Primus  Rhamburei,  a variety  of  P.  spinosa, 
was  found  amongst  the  deserts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft. 
The  Potentilla  nevadensis,  with  yellow  flowers,  somewhat  near  P.  ambfgua 
and  P.geranibidcs,  was  found  very  rarely  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  near  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  9000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  A new  Cotoneaster 
(granatensis),  resembling,  but  distinct  from,  C.  Fontanesin,  occurs  in  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  same  range,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  C'ratm'gus  granatensis, 
an  interesting  tree,  which  is  described  as  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  and 
with  a trunk  almost  the  size  of  a man’s  body,  was  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  was  growing  with  Lonicern  arborea,  56rbus  .d'ria, 
A'cer  granatense,  7’axus  baccata,  &e.,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  It  is  nearly  identical 
with  C.  heterophylla,  but  is  thorny,  and  has  the  leaves  less  smooth  and  differ- 
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ently  shaped.  The  fruit  is  ovoid  and  pedunculated.  An  elegant  species  of 
5^um  (rivulare)  was  found  in  the  streams  and  moist  meadows  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  The  jEryngjum  glaciale  was  discovered  on  the 
barren  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  iJunium  nivale,  a 
variety  distinct  from  coryd&linum,  was  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  7600  ft. 
to  9500  ft.  Reutera  gracilis  and  R.  procumbens  were  gathered,  the  former 
at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  the  latter  at  8000  ft.  5eseli  intricatum  was  found  on 
the  Sierra  Gatoza,  where  are  the  famous  lead  mines,  and  which  is  dry  arid 
limestone,  at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  The  i/eracl^HiH  granatense,  a variety  from 
H.  >$phondylium,  inhabits  the  banks  of  torrents  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
4000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  Butinia  5uni6ides  was  found  in  hollows  and  dry  rocks  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft.  We  have  two  most 
interesting  additions  to  our  list  of  C’aprifoliaceae  : the  Lonicera  spMndida,  an 
evergreen  quite  distinct  from  L.  implexa,  to  which  it  has  the  nearest  affinity,  w hich 
grows  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  exhales  a moat  sweet  per- 
fume; and  the  Lonicera  arborea,  which  was  found  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  same 
Sierra,  6000ft.  to  7000  ft.  The  trunk  is  described  as  being  14  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
25  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  distinct  from  all  others,  but  of  the  section  Xyldsteum. 
This  most  curious  species,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  might 
easily  be  added  to  our  collections.  Four  new  varieties  and  species  of  Asperula 
are  mentioned  as  being  found  at  different  elevations.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  added  to  the  great  family  of  Compdsit®,  most  of  them  being 
Neneciones  and  Centaur^®.  Of  the  Campanulace®,  the  Jasione  amethystinus 
was  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  10,500  ft.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  J.  humilis  Lou.  The  Gentia'na  Pneumonanthe  var.,  and  G. 
Bdryi,  were  found  at  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft.  An  elegant  species  of  Convolvulus 
(C.  nltidus)  grows  in  the  arid  limestone  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  5000  ft.  to 
7000'ft.  A species  of  L^cium,  distinct  from  L.  curopm'um  and  barbarum,  was 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  rarely.  A very  elegant 
£'chium  (albicans)  occurs  in  the  arid  mountains  of  Granada,  from  2000ft.  to 
6000  ft.  A Digitalis  laciniata,  a name  improperly,  as  he  says,  conferred  by  his 
friend  Hensler,  from  whom  he  received  it,  inhabits  the  Sierra  de  Estepona, 
&c.,  1000  ft.  to  2000  ft.  A variety  of  Linaria  origanifolia  Dec.  was  found  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  9000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.;  and  a beautiful  species, resembling  in 
leaves,  but  quite  distinct  from,  L.  reticulata,  is  given  as  L.  Clem£nt<^  from 
M.  Hmntsler's  herbarium.  It  inhabits  the  middle  mountains  near  Malaga.  The 
L.  glacialis,  nearly  related  to  the  lovely  L.  alpina,  was  found  but  rarely  in  the 
states  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  9000  ft.  to  10,500  ft.  L.  Raveyi  inhabits  Sierra 
de  Tejeda,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  Odontites  granatensis,  a new  variety  differing 
from  O.  Verna  and  serotina,  was  found  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  6000  ft.  to 
7000  ft.  The  Lavandula  lanUta,  a variety  of  L.  Spica,  but  distinct,  was  found 
on  the  mountains  to  6500  ft. ; the  Spica  on  the  lower  grounds.  The  Tliymus 
rerpylloides,  distinct  from  7'.  angustilolius,  inhabits  the  higher  parts  of  Sierra 
Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft. ; another  species,  named  T.  granatensis,  inhabiting  a 
lower  elevation,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  about  which  elevation  two  other  species, 
T.  longiflorus  and  T.  membranaceus,  are  also  found.  Six  species  of  7\;ucriHni 
are  described,  some  new,  and  others  already  known,  which  inhabit  an  elevation 
pointing  them  out  as  desirable  additions  to  our  shrubberies.  A Quercus  is 
given  under  the  name  of  alpestris,  why  or  wherefore  such  an  appellation  has 
been  conferred  we  are  not  told  ; probably  the  author’s  remembrance  of  his 
native  mountains  may  have  been  the  cause.  This  species  is  from  20  to  30  ft. 
high,  nearly  allied  to  Q.  Pseudo-Nuber  Desf, ; it  was  observed  in  Sierra  de  la 
Nieve,  abundant  along  with  Picea  Pi/tsdpo,  at  from  3000  It.  to  6000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  seen  only  in  that  locality,  the  elevation  of 
which  proves  that  it  is  hardy,  and  would  consequently  form  a valuable  addition 
to  our  ornamental  trees.  The  pinsapo  has  been  too  recently  described 
to  require  more  mention  here.  We  shall  conclude  by  noticing  some 
grasses,  of  which  fifteen  species  are  described  : — i/dlcus  emspitosus, 
Agrdstis  nevadensis,  Trisetum  glaciale,  T.  velutinum,  Festuca  Clementei, 
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F.  rivularis,  F.  indig^sta,  F.  Psendoeskia,  F.  elegans,  F.  granati'nsis,  were 
found  on  the  higher  parts  of  Sierra  Nevada,  to  9500  ft. ; and  some  others 
of  tlie  respective  genera  at  lower  elevations.  Aspidium  nevadense  was 
found  on  the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  8000  ft. 

We  have  now  to  mention  the  strangest  fact  of  all  we  find  in  this  little  work. 
Out  of  the  number  of  new  species  enumerated,  four  are  found*:  where  ? reader, 
can  you  credit  ? on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar ! A spot  a league  in  extent,  which  has 
been  nearly  a century  and  a half  in  our  possession,  and  the  botany  never 
examined  I It  is  absolutely  a national  disgrace  that  such  a fact  should  trans- 
pire. We  might  apply  to  our  successive  governments  a parody  on  the  famous 
dictum  of  Oxenstiern : “ Nescis,  fili  mi,  quam  parvn  scientia  regitur  mundus.” 

We  have  remarked  on  another  occasion,  the  little  use  Gibraltar  was  made 
of,  but  as  a fortress  and  smuggling  depot.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  country 
which  this  Swiss  gentleman  has  so  much  to  his  credit  examined,  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  explored  years  since  from  Gibraltar,  where  there  is  every 
facility  of  making  excursions ; the  Spanish  government  would  always  give 
assistance,  and  the  individuals  are  very  much  disposed  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power.  This  tour  has  been  made  during  the  civil  war,  and  the 
worst  period.  We  earnestly  hope  that  fi'om  Gibraltar  some  means  may  be 
taken  to  obtain  the  Q.  alpestris,  which  we  should  beg  to  call  rondensis,  the 
6'ratac'gus,  Acer,  Lonicerae,  Adenocarpus,  &c. ; all  which  may  be  obtained  at 
the  proper  season  with  the  greatest  facility.  — S.  E.  C. 


Aht.  hi.  The  Genera  of  South  African  Plants,  arranged  according 

to  the  Natural  System.  By  Wm.  Henry  Harvey,  Esq.  8vo,  pp.429. 

Cape  Town,  1838. 

For  a sight  of  this  volume  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend  W.  Christy,  junior. 
Esq.  It  comprises  a brief,  but  comprehensive.  Introduction  to  Botany  ; a 
Glossary  of  Botanical  terms  used  in  the  work  ; a Synopsis  of  a Flora  Capensis, 
according  to  the  Linncan  System  ; and  what  occupies  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume,  an  Arrangement  of  the  Genera  of  South  African  Plants  accord- 
ing to  the  Natural  Method,  as  modified  by  Dr.  Walker  Arnott,  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopwdia  Brilannica  now  in  course  of  publication. 

In  his  Preface,  the  author  informs  us,  that,  being  often  requested  by  the 
admirers  of  flowers  to  recommend  some  introductory  work  on  Botany,  after 
various  schemes  had  passed  through  his  mind,  it  at  last  struck  him,  that  a 
short  Introduction,  joined  to  a Flora  Capensis,  would  best  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  colony. 

“ And  It  struck  me  also,”  he  observes,  “ that  by  publishing  now,  thus  show- 
ing that  I was  in  earnest  in  my  wish  to  undertake  a Flora  Capensis,  it  might  be 
the  means  of  introducing  me  to  many  persons  interested  in  botany,  and  living 
in  remote  districts  of  the  country,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  unite 
with  me  in  amassing  materials  from  which  a future  flora  should  proceed.  That 
there  are  many  such  I am  willing  to  believe  ; for  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
a well  educated  person  can  have  continually  under  his  eye  so  many  and 
such  beautiful  flowers  as  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  without  occasion- 
ally feeling  an  admiration  of  their  structure,  and  a desire  to  learn  some- 
thing of  their  affinities  and  properties.  A little  sympathy  and  encouragement 
arc  often  all  that  are  wanting  to  make  botanists  of  these.  Intercourse  by 
letter,  and  interchanges  of  specimens,  foster  the  incipient  taste,  till  it  takes 
root  downward,  and  bears  fruit  upward.”  (Pref.  p.  vi.) 

“ But  I fear  that  many  who  might,  from  their  position,  materially  assist 
the  progress  of  botanical  science,  by  making  observations  on,  and  collections 
of,  the  plants  of  their  neighbourhoods,  lie  under  the  erroneous  supposition 
that,  because  they  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  systematic  botany,  they 
are  incapable  of  making  collections  or  observations  that  can  be  useful  to  a 

• A Silene,  a .BrAssica,  a Cerastium,  and  a TTiymus. 
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botanist.  These  should  recollect  that  the  greatest  botanists  arc  at  best  only 
students.  There  was  a time  when  Linnsus  and  Jussieu  were  as  ignorant 
as  themselves,  and  would  have  continued  so  had  they  waited  for  intuitive 
knowledge.  Sharp  eyes  and  willing  hands  are  the  grand  requisites  for  a 
botanical  collector,  and,  if  these  be  once  set  in  motion,  knowledge  of  affi- 
nities and  structure  will  gradually  follow  as  operations  extend.  Many  of 
the  most  successful  collectors  of  plants,  b^  whose  labours  in  all  countries 
the  science  has  been  so  extended  and  enriched,  have  been  persons  ignorant 
of,  or  but  slightly  acquainted  with,  botany  at  the  tiuic  of  their  mission. 

“ There  is  one  simple  way  in  which  all  such  persons  may  render  important 
services,  and  by  which  they  may  gradually  acquire  the  experience  which  they 
would  fain  possess  at  starting;  namely,  by  collecting  and  drying  ^ecimens 
of  the  plants  of  their  neighbourhood  indiscriminately,  without  favour  or 
affection,  from  the  tall  forest  tree  to  the  moss  or  the  lichen  on  its  trunk.” 
(Pref.  p.  vii.) 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  is  taken  from  Beck’s  Bolany  of  the  Korthem 
and  Midland  Stales  of  North  America,  and  Nuttall’s  Genera  of  North  American 
Plants.  The  characters,  arrangement,  and  restriction  of  the  natural  orders, 
are  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Walker  Arnott,  as  already  mentioned.  The  number 
of  genera  described  is  1086,  distributed  under  133  orders,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  species  is  8300.  The  orders  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
species  arc,  Geraniacem  330,  Didsme®  1 10,  Oxalidese  110,  Polygalese  100, 
Byttneridccie  100,  Leguminos®  700,  Crassulace®  300,  Picbfde®  500,  Umbel- 
lifer®  120,  Composit®  1000,  C'ampanulace®  140,  £rlcacc®450,  .^sclepiddc® 
240,  Scrophulariace®  250,  ferbcnace®  100,  Proteucew  200,  ^uphorbiaccce 
100,  Orchide®  130,  /rfde®  300,  Amaryllidcn!  100,  .dsphodele®  450, 
Cyperdeete  ICO,  f^ramine®  160,  J'Bices  150,  JWusci  150,  Hepktic®  100, 
A'Igse  220.  Of  /.ichines  and  Pungi  there  are  no  genera  noticed,  and  of  the 
other  Ccllulares  mentioned  there  are  only  4 or  5. 

In  a note  to  the  Preface,  it  is  stated,  that  M.  Zeyher  dries  and  prepares 
collections  of  specimens  for  sale,  at  the  moderate  charge  of  21,  per  hundred 
species ; and  that  collections  for  European  subscribers  will  be  forwarded  to 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  N.  B,  Ward,  Esquire,  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to 
receive  them.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  W.  Pamplin,  junior,  of  Queen  Street, 
Soho  Square,  London,  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Hunneman,  is  a very  fit 
agent  for  all  matters  of  this  kind. 

We  shall  now  glance  over  the  natural  arrangement,  and  note  down  any 
thing  that  we  think  may  be  interesting  or  instructive  to  the  British  gardener. 
Under  Crucifer®,  we  find  a number  of  British  annual  weeds  naturalised  ; and, 
indeed,  the  number  of  naturalised  plants,  introduced  by  the  settlers  from 
Europe  incidentally,  probably  exceeds  a hundred  species,  and  in  time  will 
doubtless  amount  to  thousands ; for,  comparatively  speaking,  all  the  annuals 
of  cold  countries  will  grow  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  warm  countries ; as, 
indeed,  will  many  of  the  annuals  of  warm  countries  in  cold  countries  having 
hut  summers. — Fiola  arvensis,  an  annual  introduced  from  Europe,  is  a com- 
mon weed  in  all  cultivated  grounds,  extending  even  to  CafTreland ; and  the 
mignonette  is  nearly  so.  — 6'erknium.  The  South  African  species  are  few  and 
inconspicuous. — Erodium.  “ Few  and  weed-like.” — Pelargonium."  This  vast 
genus,  the  glory  of  the  order,  is  almost  exclusively  South  African.  The 
species  are  very  numerous  and  difficult  to  be  defined,  from  the  very  great 
facility  with  which  they  form  hybrids,  running  into  innumerable  varieties  by 

seed Even  in  the  field,  the  Pelargonia  vary  extremely,  especially  the 

tuberous-rooted  species,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  trace  the  forms 
to  their  common  ty  pes,  and  note  what  characters  are  variable  and  what  con- 
stant. When  this  shall  have  been  fully  done,  (for  the  whole  genus  wants  a 
‘ searching  reform,’  and  an  extensive  clipping,)  I feel  confident  that  the  true 
species  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  fewer  than  authors  generally  state 
them.”  ( p.  42.) 

O'xalis.  A charming  genus  scattered  over  the  globe,  but  reaching  its  highest 
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perfection  in  South  Africa,  where  it  abounds  in  species,  and  forms  the  orna- 
ment of  winter  and  spring  at  the  Cape.  The  leaves  contain  oxalic  aciJ  in 
various  states  of  combination.  “ The  species  want  revision  and  examination. 
The  proportion  between  the  styles  and  stamens,  a character  insisted  on  by 
authors,  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  varies  in  the  same  species,  or  even  in  differ- 
ent flowers  of  the  same  specimen.  This  character  being  set  aside,  many 
su|>posed  species  fall  to  the  ground.”  ( p.  45.) 

Pittdsporum  viridifldrum  has  the  scent  of  jasmine,  and  must  therefore  be 
a very  desirable  green-house  shrub. — Diosma.  “ A large  and  beautiful  genus 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  abounding  in  species,  which  are  scattered  extensively 
from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other,  and  in  many  places  so  abundant  as 
to  impart  a character  to  the  vegetation.  They  are  small  shrubs,  seldom  above 
two  feet  high,  much  branched,  &c.”  ( p.  50.) 

Willemetia  africana  Brong.  (Ceandthus  africaniis  L.^  is  not  uncommon  in 
gardens,  and  is  found  wild  in  the  eastern  districts.  — Phylica.  " The  foliage  of 
many  species  is  exceedingly  pretty ; especially  those  of  the  tribe  of  P.  plumosa, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  subtended  by  long  feathery  bractese,  formmg  a 
beautiful  plume  at  the  summit  of  the  branches.” — Virgilia  capensis  is  a very 
common  tree  throughout  the  colony. — Crotalaria  arbordscens,  the  Cape  1^ 
burnum,  is  very  common  in  gardens,  but  not  indigenous,  ilfelildtus  is  not  a 
Cape  genus,  though  three  or  four  species  are  weeds  in  and  near  cultivated 
ground  ; among  these  are  M.  arborea,  said  to  grow  15  ft.  high  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople,  with  steins  nearly  Sin.  in  diameter.  (See  p.  300.) 
— 7’rifdlium.  The  Cape  species  are  few,  and  most  of  them  plants  of  civilisation. 
— Hcia  sativa  is  perfectly  naturalised. — Piibus.  There  are  several  wild  species, 
many  of  them  equalling  or  surpassing  in  the  flavour  of  their  fruit  the  best 
European  species,  always  excepting  the  raspberry. — Afyrtus.  “ The  discovery 
of  the  plants  of  this  genus  in  Africa  is  a most  interesting  fact  in  geographical 
botany.” — fEnothera.  An  almost  exclusively  American  genus,  but  two  species 
are  naturalised  at  the  Cape.  — Citrullut,  the  water  melon.  Two  species, 
C.  caffer,  and  C,  amarus,  are  indigenous.  — ‘‘  Sempervivuni  africanum  Mill., 
a very  doubtful  plant,  is  the  only  Cape  species  enumerated.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  S.  arboreum,  a native  of  southern  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
and  very  common  in  gardens  in  this  colony.  All  the  other  species  are  natives 
of  Europe,  or  of  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  &c.”  (p . 120.) 

Mesembryinthemum.  An  immense  and  truly  beautiful  genus  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  succulent  leaves,  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  ollen  intensely  and 
dazzlingly  brilliant.  Almost  all  the  species  are  South  African,  and  Decan- 
dolle  enumerates  316,  which,  however,  comes  considerably  short  of  the  re- 
puted number ; and  our  deserts  probably  still  retain  many  more.”  The  Celery 
and  Parsley  are  naturalised  in  cultivated  ground,  as  is  the  Fennel,  the  Lovage, 
and  several  other  umbelliferous  plants. — Kiscum.  There  are  several  South 
African  species  of  Mistletoe,  and  five  or  six  of  Loranthus.  The  latter  “ forms 
splendid  draperies  to  the  stunted  acacias,  with  their  large  clusters  of  rich 
crimson  flowers,  and  bright  yellow-green  leaves.  Growing,  as  they  do,  in  a 
wild  and  often  parched  country,  few  objects  can  be  more  refreshing  or  de- 
lightful to  the  eye  of  a traveller.”  It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  of 
these  species  of  Lorfinthus  were  introduced  into  British  conservatories. 

Nabca  Lehm.  “ This  genus,  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  M‘Nab,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  includes  a single  species,  N.  montana  Lehm.  a pretty 
shrub,  with  the  habit  of  Erica,  or  rather  of  the  European  genus  Calluna 
(heather  or  ling),  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers.” 

Erica.  Of  this  beautiful  genus,  between  300  and  400  species  are  described, 
the  majority  of  them  natives  of  South  Africa,  where,  strange  to  say,  they  have 
no  colonial  name.  All  have  very  much  the  same  general  habit,  being  bushes 
with  linear  vcrticillate  leaves ; but  they  differ  extremely  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  their  flowers;  some  having  large  tubular  corollas  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  others  small  insignificant  bell-shaped  ones.  In  the  memoir  of  Klotsch 
in  the  Linnrea,  vol.  ix.  p.  360.,  the  species  will  be  found  described  with  great 
minuteness,  (p.  212.) 
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Tecoma  cap^nsu  grows  wild,  and  is  also  a favourite  garden  shrub. — Uncaria 
Burch,  The  grapple  plant,  so  called  from  its  hook-lobed  fruit,  is  a most  de- 
sirable plant  to  introduce  into  gardens ; but  though  seeds  have  been  sent  to 
Ludwigsburg  Garden,  at  the  Cape,  they  have  not  yet  germinated.  — ^Tchium. 
The  species  are  common  wayside  plants,  and  very  ornamental.  — NicotiV/na. 
The  common  and  the  Virginian  tobacco  are  almost  naturalised  as  weeds  in 
cultivated  ground. — N.  fruticosa,  by  some  considered  a native  of  the  Cape,  has 
probably  been  introduced  from  China. — Datura  Stramonium,  “the  common 
ihorn  apple,  an  extremely  virulent  poison,  is  common  in  many  places  as  a 
weed,  but  probably  introduced  by  civilisation.  It  is  equally  wild  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.”  — Physalis  pubcsccns,  the  Cape  gooseberry,  is  “very 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cultivation,  but  is  pcrhujis  not  strictly  wild.’’ 
— Plantago  lanceolata,  the  ribgrass  plantain,  “ which  has  been  introduced  by 
Baron  Ludwig,  is  admirably  adapted,  as  Mr.  Bowie  informs  me,  for  a permanent 
grass  in  our  arid  soil.  It  resists  the  greatest  drought,  and  at  all  seasons 
presents  a wholesome  herbage.”  — Atraph&xis  undulata  abounds  on  the 
mountains  round  Cape  Town,  flowering  in  January  and  February. 

Laurus  bullata,  our  only  species,  is  a tall  forest  tree,  whose  fine-grained 
dark-coloured  wood  is  much  used  in  cabinetwork,  under  the  unpromising 
name  of  “stinkwood,”  so  called  from  the  oflensivc  smell  of  the  fresh-sawed 
timber.  When  made  into  furniture,  the  better  specimens  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  rosewood,  and  take  a fine  polish. 

Protea  melHfera,  “the  sugar-bosch,  is  a beautiful  shrub,  which  grows  8 
or  10  feet  high,  has  glossy  lanceolate  leaves,  and  for  9 months  in  the  year  is 
covered  with  its  large  pink  and  white  cup-shaped  flowers,  sitting  in  the  axils 
of  the  branches.  It  often  occurs  in  aggregate  masses,  covenng,  together 
with  Leucospermum  conocarpum,  a whole  hill-side  : few  plants  can  be  more 
striking  to  the  eye  of  a stranger.” 

Brabejum  stcllatum.  A large  and  handsome  tree,  with  fruit  resembling  a 
chestnut.  “ If  prepared  by  soaking  in  water  for  some  hours,  it  may  be  eaten, 
but,  when  fresh  gathered,  it  is  extremely  deleterious.” 

“ Ricinus  communis  (the  castor-oil  [ilant,  or  pulma  Christ!)  is  common  in 
this  country,  in  India,  and  in  North  Africa ; and  perhaps  Sprengel  is  correct 
in  considering  the  other  reputed  species  as  mere  varieties  of  this  common  one. 
Few  plants  arc  more  affected  hy  climate  in  developcment ; what  is  in  the 
climate  of  England  a tender  border  annual  becoming  m the  tropics,  and  even 
in  this  country,  a tree  continuing  many  years,  and  often  reaching  a large 
sire.”  (p.  303.) 

The  oak,  poplar,  and  chestnut  are  almost  naturalised  in  most  parts  of  the 
colony. — yaxus  latifolia  produces  the  yellow  wood. — 5alix  gariepina  “ is,  ac- 
cording to  Burchell,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  banks  of  the  noble  river 
whose  name  it  bears.”  — Not  a single  species  of  .dbietinese  is  mentioned  as  in- 
digenous or  naturalised  in  South  Africa. — Zamia.  The  colonia  is  Caffer^broid. 
— Orchidaceae.  The  Cape  genera  belong  to  the  two  tribes  Vandcco  and 
Ophrydeae.  — /ride®.  “ The  species  are  very  numerous.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  district,  soil,  or  elevation,  but  abound  from  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other,  covering  the  ground  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October  with  a'shect  of  blossoms,  that  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a shower 
of  gaudy  butterflies.” 

Brunsvlgia,  the  “ candelabra  flower,”  is  common  on  the  flats  in  the  summer 
months.  — A'loe.  This  “ is  one  of  the  great  characteristic  genera  of  the  South 
African  flora,  though  by  no  means  equally  distributed  through  the  country. 
The  species  are  most  abundant  in  the  Karoo  Plains  and  the  eastern  districts, 
diminishing  gradually  as  they  proceed  westward.” 

Bowiea  Haw.  “ Two  species  are  described,  both  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowie 
(now  curator  of  Ludwigsburg  Gardens),  after  whom  this  genus  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Haworth,  and  who,  by  many  years  of  patient  labour  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  during  which  time  he  enriched  the  gardens  of  Europe  with  a 
greater  variety  of  succulent  plants  than  had  ever  been  detected  by  any 
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traveller,  has  amply  earned  any  compliment  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  botany 
to  confer.  I am  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  own 
obligations  to  Mr.  Bowie,  for  considerable  assistance  towards  the  present 
undertaking.”  (p.  347.)  We  are  also  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  expressing  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowie,  for  several  valuable  com- 
munications to  this  Magazine.  We  should  be  gl^  if  he  would  add  to  them 
some  account  of  the  Ludwigsburg  Gardens,  now  under  his  care.  — Lacbenalia. 
Mr.  Harvey  once  met  with  a double-flowering  variety,  not  unlike  a double 
hyacinth  in  miniature.  — Juncus  serriitus  (Paliniel)  is  a noble  plant,  with  tall, 
thick,  trunk-like  stems,  surmounted  by  a dense  crown  of  large,  broad,  serrate, 
channeled  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  much-branched  panicle  of 
flowers. — /*hoe'nix  recliniita  is  the  only  palm  indigenous  in  South  Africa. — 
Zantedeschia  mthiopica  (Calla  tethiopica  L.)  abounds  by  waysides  and  water 
courses,  where  its  flowers  are  conspicuous  at  almost  all  seasons.  — Typha 
latifolia  is  common  in  wet  places  by  the  flats  in  water  courses.  It  is  given  by 
Thunberg  as  a naturalised  plant,  but  in  Mr.  Harvey’s  opinion  unjustly. 

This  truly  interesting  work  must  have  been  one  of  immense  labour  to  its 
author;  but  it  has  evidently  been  one  that  affbrded  him  great  delight;  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  botanical  literature,  and  will  establish  his  name  in  all 
future  times  as  a scientific  botanist. 


Art.  IV.  Fflh  Annual  Report  of  the  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  1838.  8vo,  patnph.  pp.  70.  Jersey,  1839. 

The  Jersey  Society  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind  in  any 
country.  The  first  part  of  this  report  notices  the  progress  made  in  the  agri- 
cultural department ; and  here  several  farms  are  named  as  having  been  exa- 
mined by  the  committee  and  found  greatly  improved.  Liquid  manure,  in 
Jersey  called  “ purin,”  is  beginning  to  be  collected  by  all  classes  of  culti- 
vators, from  the  cottager  upwards,  and  is  found  “ an  invaluable  manure,  of 
easy  transport,  perfectly  free  from  seeds  or  weeds,  and,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  grasses,  of  astonishing  value.”  The  loss  sustained  by  British  farmers 
from  allowing  the  liquid  matters  about  farmeries  to  run  to  waste  is  incalcu- 
lable ; and  even  where  liquid  manure  is  collected  and  carried  out  to  the  field, 
its  fertilising  powers  arc  not  half  what  they  would  be  if  it  were  kept  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  undergo  fermentation.  This  any  person  may  prove  on 
a few  yards  of  grass  land,  or  on  a bed  of  onions  or  carrots ; watering  one  half 
with  recent  liquid  manure,  and  the  other  half  with  stale  or  fermented  liquid 
manure.  Draining  generally,  furrow  draining  or  frequent  draining,  subsoil 
ploughing,  soiling  or  yard  feeding,  and  the  saving  and  grinding  of  all  bones, 
and  the  saving  of  all  waste  liquids  whatever,  are  words  which  ought  to  form 
the  text  of  every  author  who  wishes  to  instruct  his  readers  in  the  great  secret 
of  improving  the  agriculture  of  England  as  at  present  practised. 

In  the  horticultural  department  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  cottage  gardens.  “ The  encouragement 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  gardens  belonging  to  cottagers,  by  judi- 
cious and  liberal  distribution  of  rewards,  has  produced  an  improvement  among 
them  which  is  evident  to  every  one  who  frequents  our  markets  ; the  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  to  quality,  being  from  this  source  equal  to  the  same 
products  from  the  gardens  ol  the  rich  proprietors ; and,  in  the  department  of 
vegetables,  the  improvement  is  so  important,  that  the  market-gardener  from 
England  has  frequent  recourse  for  his  supplies  to  the  Jersey  gardener.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that,  while  there 
has  been  an  increased  attention  to  this  more  profitable  branch,  there  has  been 
a marked  improvement  in  the  floriculture  of  the  island. 

“ Tile  Visiting  Committee  saw  the  gardens  of  several  cottagers  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and,  according  to  their  rules,  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
their  cottages,  and  enquiring  into  their  general  domestic  economy.  It  is  with 
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much  satisfaction  the  Board  have  to  repeat  this  year  their  high  sense  of  the 
improvement  in  cottaM  gardens  in  general,  and  that  in  all  the  instances  there 
were  a neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings  which  are  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try and  good  management.” 

That  “ spirited  florist  and  nurseryman,  Mr.  B,  Saunders,  continues  to  in- 
crease his  collections,  and  the  Committee  found  his  gardens  in  the  best  order 
and  tastefully  arranged;  and  M.  Rene  Langelier  has  lately  directed  much 
labour  and  expense  to  a very  extensive  collection  of  pear  trees.  Since  the 
Society  was  formed,  several  nursery  gardens  have  been  established,  which  of 
itself  proves  the  increased  encouragement  given  to  the  horticulture  of  the 
island.”  A vineyard  has  lately  been  planted  by  M.  E.  Nicole,  jun.  Among 
the  objects  for  which  premiums  are  given  to  cottagers  are  fowls  of  every 
description,  including  pigeons  ; to  which  might  be  added  rabbits,  pigs,  and 
bees. 

At  the  end  of  the  Report  is  a list  of  plants  indigenous  to  Jersey,  made  by 
Professor  La  Gasca  while  residing  in  that  island,  arranged  according  to  the 
Linnaean  system. 


Art.  V.  The  Vegetable  Cultivator ; containing  a plain  and  accurate 
Description  of  all  the  different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Culinary 
Vegetables,  with  the  most  improved  Method  of  cultivating  them  by 
natural  and  artificial  Means,  and  the  best  Mode  of  Cooking  them  ; 
alphabetically  arranged;  together  with  a Description  of  the  Physical 
Herbs  in  general  Use,  8(c. ; also,  some  Recollections  of  the  Life  of 
Philip  Miller,  F.R.S.  By  John  Rogers.  12ino,  pp.  343.  London, 
1839. 

“ Emboldened  by  the  success  of  a former  work  on  fruits,  which  has 
reached  a third  edition,  the  author  offers  the  present  to  a discerning  public,  in 
the  hope  that  a similar  success  may  attend  it ; and,  while  he  would  not  attempt 
to  undervalue  other  horticultural  writings,  he  would  yet  venture  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  that  few,  if  any,  will  be  found  to  contain  an  equal 
amount  of  practical  information  condensed  in  the  same  compass,  and  at  the 
same  price.” 

Mr.  Rogers’s  Fruit  Cultivator  was  reviewed  in  a former  volume,  in  which  we 
noticed  the  great  age  of  the  author,  to  which  he  recurs  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  preface,  thus  ; — 

“ Whether  he  shall  himself  survive  long  enough  to  find  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied with  such  success,  his  great  age  renders  somewhat  doubtful ; but,  if  so 
it  will  be  pleasing  to  him  to  find  that  he  has  been  useful  in  his  day  and  gene^ 
ration  ; and,  at  any  rate,  he  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  reflection,  that 
this  has  been  his  object.” 

Most  sincerely  do  we  wish  prolonged  life  and  health  to  this  very  worthy 
man.  His  book  contains  nothing  but  what  is  practical ; and  at  the  end  there 
is  a very  interesting  memoir  of  Miller.  In  this  memoir  we  learn  that  Miller’s 
father  was  a Scotchman,  who,  “after  having  lived  for  some  time  as  gardener  to 
a gentleman  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  as 
a market-gardener,  near  Deptford.”  Mr.  Watts,  one  of  Miller’s  men,  informed 
us,  some  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Miller’s  widow  told  him  that  Miller’s  father  was 
an  Englishman ; but,  from  the  details  into  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  entered  we 
have  no  doubt  of  his  correctness. 


Art.  VI.  The  Journal  off  the  English  Agricultural  Society.  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.  8vo,  pp.  112.  London,  1839. 

The  origin  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  will  be  found  in  our  pre- 
ceding volume,  p.  181.  It  now  appears  to  be  firmly  established,  and  this  first 
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Journal  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 


Part  of  its  Journal  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  such  a body.  The  following  arc 
the  titles  of  the  papers  which  it  contains : — 

I.  Some  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  Agriculture  as  a 
Science  in  England.  By  Ph.  Pusev,  Estj.,  M.P. 

II.  On  the  Selection  of  Male  Animals  in  the  breeding  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Society. 

HI.  On  Deanstonising,  as  distinguished  from  and  compared  with  the  furrow- 
draining  and  deep  ploughing  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  England.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S,  &c. 

IV.  Report  of  several  Operations  in  Deanstonising  at  Oakley  Park,  Shrop- 
shire. From  the  Hon.  R.  II.  Clive,  M.P. 

V.  Account  of  Subsoil  Ploughing  on  a dry  Soil,  Hcckfield,  Hants.  By  C. 
S.  Lcfevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

VI.  Account  of  an  Experiment  on  the  relative  Values  of  several  Varieties 
of  Wheat.  By  John  Morton,  Esq. 

VII.  On  Gas  Water  as  a Manure.  By  John  Paynter,  Esq. 

VIII.  An  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham, 
A.M. 

IX.  On  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  since  the  Formation  of  the 
Highland  Society.  By  Mr.  John  Dudgeon. 

iiliscellaneous,  including  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society,  prizes 
offered,  list  of  governors,  list  of  members,  &c. 

In  the  first  article  the  subject  is  handled  both  statistically  and  scientifically. 
After  stating  the  gross  produce  of  cultivated  lands,  and  the  average  produce  of 
wheat,  the  author  says : “ If  by  a better  selection  of  seed  we  could  raise  this 
average  produce  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre,  we  should 
add  to  the  nation’s  annual  income  475,000  quarters,  which  would  be  equal  to 
a capital  of  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  gained  for  ever  to  the  country  by  a 
trifling  increase  in  the  growth  of  one  article  alone,  and  that  in  England  and 
Wales  only.”  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  spare  room  to  abridge  this  article, 
which  is  the  most  generally  interesting  of  the  whole.  The  next  so  is  the  last 
article,  which  may  be  designated  A History  of  Agricultural  Improvement  in 
Scotland  from  the  Commencement  of  the  eighteenth  Century  to  the  present 
Time.  It  is  exceedingly  well  drawn  up,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
and  in  part  from  the  writer’s  own  experience,  he  being  a practical  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso.  The  other  essays  are  all  more  or  less  interesting 
and  instructive ; and,  on  the  whole.  Part  I.  of  this  Journal  is  a very  favourable 
specimen. 

We  have  more  than  once  stated  in  this  Magazine,  that  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land were  the  only  class  who  did  not  read,  and  that  till  they  became  a reading 
class  they  would  remain  stationary  as  agriculturists.  We  are  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  from  our  own  observation.  In  the  year  1806, 
with  a practical  knowledge  of  the  best  farming  in  the  Lothians,  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  Northumberland,  we  made  a six  months’  tour  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  we  have  subsequently  repeatedly  been  in  the  same  districts,  and  found  no 
change  whatever  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil.  The  same  cumbrous 
plough,  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  with  a driver  going  at  a snail’s  pace, 
and  turning  up  a furrow  of  5 or  6 inches  in  depth,  may  now,  as  then,  be  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  pockets  of  the  landlords,  however,  for 
some  years  past  have  been  sensibly  touched,  as,  indeed,  have  those  of  all  classes 
since  the  peace  of  1815;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  we  have  become  a 
comparatively  thinking  peofile ; with  the  single  exception,  we  should  say,  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  farmers,  who  are  incompetent  to  derive  improvement 
from  reading  and  reflection.  The  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society 
will  induce  many  country  gentlemen  to  become  practical  farmers;  which  will 
at  once  afford  them  a rational  and  profitable  source  of  recreation,  reform  the 
practices  of  their  tenantry,  ameliorate  the  condition  of  farm  labourers,  and 
add  to  the  beauty,  and  increase  the  agricultural  produce,  of  the  country.  An 
immense  deal,  we  think,  will  be  gained  by  bringing  the  country  gentleman  in 
more  close  contact  with  his  tenants  and  with  country  labourers.  At  present. 
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Domestic  Notices : — England. 

the  gulf  between  the  squire  and  the  labourer  is  as  that  between  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  We  wish  we  could  see  every  country  gentleman  holding  the  plough, 
sowing  his  own  grass  seeds,  and  pruning  his  own  trees.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  would  add  much  to  his  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Di'PLACUS  puniceus  (^Bot.  Mag.  3655.)  and  Pctrea  vnliibi/is  (^Bot.  Mag.G28.}. 
— Both  these  plants  are  now  finely  in  flower  here.  Petrea  volubilis  is  an  old 
stove  plant,  the  racemes  of  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Indeed,  I do  not 
know  a more  graceful  stove  climber  than  this.  It  is  not  so  gaudy  as  Ipomce'a 
HorsfnIhVr,  but  fully  as  desirable.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are  in  the  way  of 
those  of  Wistarin  sin6nsis,  and  something  of  that  colour,  but  the  flowers  are 
didynainous  ( rerbenacea; ).  The  starry  calyx  of  each  floret  is  longer  than  the 
petals ; they  are  of  a beautiful  light  or  greyish  blue,  while  the  petals  in  the 
centre  are  of  the  most  intense  blue,  with  a small  delicate  white  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  petal.  They  are  produced  on  spurs  of  last  season’s  growth, 
and  the  plant  ought  to  be  pruned  lilie  a grape-vine,  in  order  to  get  these  spurs 
distributed  all  over  the  plant.  This  delightful  climber  ought  to  be  refigured  in 
our  modern  works,  in  order  to  bring,  such  a floral  treat  more  prominently 
before  the  public.  Compared  with  it.  Wistaria  sinensis  is  absolutely  coarse. 

TJie  Diplacus  puniceus  will  prove  a “ nice  morccau”  to  affbrd  a contrast 
by  the  deep  scarlet  tint  of  its  blossoms.  From  the  contrast  these  afford  to 
the  orange  tint  of  Diplacus  glutinosus  (formerly  jl/linulus  glutiiiosus),  the 
hybrids  raised  from  these  plants  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  partake  of  the 
glowing  tints  of  their  parents,  and  to  emulate  in  beauty  those  which  have 
already  been  obtained  between  Azklea  coecinea  and  A.  pdntica,  which  are  of  the 
same  colours.  Besides,  the  poor  old  il/inuilus  glutinosus  has  been  almost 
neglected,  because  it  refused  to  mix  with  its  congeners,  the  herbaceous  mimu- 
luses ; yet,  when  well  grown,  it  is  a very  desirable  plant,  and  I hope  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  it,  now  that  we  have  procured,  through  the  exertions 
of  our  spirited  nurseryman,  a fit  partner  to  it ; and  that  the  shrubby  mimuluses 
will  soon  be  as  fashionable  as  the  herbaceous  ones.  How  far  botanists  are 
consistent  in  naming  these  species  of  .d/imulus  a separate  genus  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  seeing  that  the  genus  is  as  good  as  many  genera  that  we  already  pos- 
sess ; and  it  is  of  little  use  to  trouble  our  heads  with  sueh  nice  distinctions, 
provided  we  get  really  good  flowering  plants,  like  the  one  now  under  consider- 
ation. I ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Low’s  collectors  procured  twenty-five  fine 
plants  of  the  Dipl.acus  puniceus  in  North  America,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
box  in  November,  1837,  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  them  had  died  on  the 
passage.  Mr.  Low,  however,  succeeded  in  introducing  it  last  season,  and  from 
him  1 obtained  my  plants.  I believe  it  is  in  some  other  nurseries  by  this  time  ; 
at  any  rate  it  must  find  its  way  soon  into  every  nursery  and  garden. — D.  Beaton. 
Kingsbury  Gardens,  May  13.  1839. 

We  observed  at  Mr.  Low’s  nursery,  on  the  5th  inst.,  one  of  the  imported 
plants  of  Diplacus  puniceus  forming  a very  handsome  shrub  upwards  of  4 ft, 
in  height. — Cond. 

Kew  Gardens,  May  3. — We  scarcely  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  these  gar- 
dens in  better  order,  chiefly  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  spring,  and  (be 
dryness  of  the  weather,  w hich  allowed  the  work  of  stirring  and  dressing  the 
surface  to  be  brought  forward,  while  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  weeds  was 
comparatively  stationary.  Though  a great  number  of  the  half-hardy  articles 
trained  against  the  walls  have  been  killed,  yet  the  vacant  spaces  have  been 
replanted,  partly  last  year  and  partly  during  the  present  season,  with  other  half- 
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hardy  shrubs,  which  are  doing  remarkably  well.  A number  of  green-house  plants 
have  also  been  turned  out  into  the  borders,  where  they  will  make  fine  plants 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  repotted  in  autumn. 
Wherever  there  are  green-house  plants  to  spare,  they  cannot  be  used  to  better 
purpose  than  turning  them  out  into  the  open  borders  or  against  walls ; because, 
even  if  they  live  only  one  season,  they  form  more  rare,  and  consequently 
interesting,  objects  to  the  botanists  than  any  other  open  ground  plants  what- 
ever. The  magnificent  architectural  conservatory  was  stocked  with  Australian 
and  Cape  shrubs  about  this  time  last  year.  They  are  all  in  boxes,  tubs,  or 
large  pots,  and  they  have  thriven  so  remarkably  well  that  they  already  appear 
rather  crowded.  The  beauty  of  all  large  plants  in  a conservatory  depends 
much  on  their  isolated  appearance,  by  which  alone  can  be  displayed  their 
individual  character ; and,  to  produce  this  effect,  they  should  never  touch  one 
another.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  growing  conservatory  plants  in  boxes  or 
pots,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  more  or  less  apart  from  one  another 
as  they  increase  in  size,  or  die  down,  or  become  mutilated  by  age  or  accident. 
This  large  conservatory  forms  a very  handsome  Grecian  temple,  externally, 
about  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad;  but  in  the  interior  it  is  much  disfigur^ 
by  two  rows  of  cast-iron  columns  without  creepers  or  climbers  around  them, 
and  which  distract  the  eye  in  looking  on  the  plants.  The  columns  are  just  so 
far  from  the  path  as  to  be  seen  along  with  the  plants,  and,  bdng  painted  white, 
they  attract  the  eye  more  than  the  green  of  the  leaves ; whereas,  had  they 
been  close  to  tbe  path,  the  plants  would  have  been  seen  between  them,  without 
interruption  or  distraction.  A single  row  of  slender  columns  along  the  centre 
of  the  house  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  support  the  roof,  and  would 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  have  interfered  with  the  effect  of  the  plants ; but 
even  there  they  ought  to  have  been  so  contrived  at  the  base  as  to  allow 
climbers  to  be  trained  round  them.  Some  of  the  banksias  and  dryandrds  in 
this  bouse  are  now  in  flower,  and  of  singular  beauty. 

A number  of  specimens  in  the  arboretum  and  in  tbe  botanic  garden  have 
been  recently  named  with  handsome  cast-iron  tallies.  We  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  this  some  years  ago  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  352.;  II.  p.  315. ; VII.  p.  687., 
&c.),  but  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Glenny  took  up  the  subject  that  our  suggestion 
was  carried  into  effect;  a proof  that  with  some  minds  something  more  than 
mere  suggestion  is  required  to  produce  action.  This  is  a fact  not  very  credit- 
able to  human  nature  ; but  it  would  appear  that,  in  certain  stages  of  the 
progress  of  society,  abuse  is  more  effective  than  fair  words  or  sound  reasons. 

The  opening  of  the  Kent  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  the  progress  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Structures  at  Stafford  House  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hakewell,  Mr.  Corstein’s  Hyacinth  Show,  Mr.  Groom’s 
splendid  Tulip  Show,  and  a number  of  other  matters,  want  of  room  prevents 
us  from  noticing  at  present. — Cond. 


Aiit.  II.  The  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Clnct’MSTA^•CEs  prevented  us  from  visiting  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden  this  year  till  April  24.,  when  we  devoted  the  greater  part  of  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  days  to  looking  through  every  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  all  the  houses,  pits,  and  frames,  as  far  as  they  are  shown  to  strangers.  We 
never  saw  the  grass  and  the  gravel  looking  better,  if  so  well.  The  walks  are 
filled  to  the  brim,  firmly  and  smoothly  rolled;  and  the  edges  are  neither  deep, 
nor  showing  a harsh  line  of  earth  between  the  grass  and  the  gravel,  as  is  too 
freciucntly  the  case,  but  shallow,  while  the  leaves  of  the  grass  grow  down,  and 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  gravel.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  small  mat- 
ters ; but  they  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  a garden  ; and 
their  absence  is  almost  always  symptomatic  of  general  bad  keeping  and  want  of 
taste. 

Ill  the  arboretum  a number  of  clumps  have  been  thinned  out,  and  the 
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ground  laid  down  in  turf ; an  obvious  and  very  great  improvement,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  the  remaining  clumps  in  that  part  of 
the  garden. 

The  arboretum  has  been  extended  in  the  form  of  a belt,  45  chains  and  a 
half  in  length,  extending  along  part  of  the  east,  through  all  the  south  boun- 
dary, and  on  the  west  and  north  through  the  interior  of  the  garden.  The 
average  width  may  be  about  a chain  (22  yards).  A more  definite  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  situation  of  this  belt  by  turning  to  Jig.  73.  in  p.  352.,  in 
which  the  belt  occupies  the  following  portions  ; a 1 and  a 1 to  the  east  of  b 2 
aud  A 2 ; a 3,  a 3,  a 3,  a 5,  and  a 6. 

The  idea  of  extending  the  arboretum  in  the  form  of  a belt  is  what  we  are 
sure  every  one  will  approve  of ; but,  as  there  will  necessarily  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  is  carried  into  execution,  we  shall 
express  ours  on  the  present  occasion,  and  leave  the  reader  who  examines  the 
garden  and  our  arguments  to  judge  for  himself. 

Before,  however,  examining  the  details  of  this  belt,  we  cannot  help  recurring 
to  a recommendation  which  we  have  repeatedly  given  in  this  Magazine,  viz. 
that  before  any  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  garden  is  altered,  that  alteration 
ought  to  be  indicated  on  paper,  and  submitted  to  the  general  examination  of 
the  fellows  of  the  Society.  Indeed,  we  have  always  stated  that  a plan  ought 
to  be  drawn  out  and  delineated,  which  should  comprehend  all  the  contemplated 
reforms ; and  that  every  alteration  made  should  have  reference  to  carrying  this 
plan  into  execution.  On  such  a plan  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub 
intended  to  be  planted,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  permanently,  ought  to  be  indi- 
cated, with  as  much  care  and  exactness  as  the  situation  of  all  future  walks, 
hedges,  and  buildings.  One  great  object  that  would  be  gained  by  such  a plan 
would  be,  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  constitute  the  British 
arboretum  at  such  distances  as  could  be  aflbrded  to  each  species  and  variety ; 
adjusting  such  distances  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  that  could  be  spared  for 
them,  and  to  the  normal  magnitude  of  the  tree  or  shrub.  Now  we  admit  that 
the  extension  of  the  arboretum  in  the  form  of  a belt  is  an  attempt  at  some- 
thing of  this  kind ; but  it  is  evidently  made  at  random,  as  all  such  alterations 
must  be,  unless  they  are  previously  laid  down  in  a plan  which  shall  compre- 
hend the  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  garden.  For  example,  a certain 
space  in  this  belt  is  devoted  to  the  oaks,  another  to  the  horsechestnuts,  and  a 
third  to  the  limes ; but  what  evidence  is  there  that  there  is  a proportionate 
space  left  for  the  other  genera  and  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  ? No  evidence 
whatever,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  but  the  mere  opinion  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  repeat,  therefore,  that  before  any  alteration  whatever  is  made  in 
the  Society’s  garden,  a general  plan  ought  to  be  laid  down,  which  sliall  com- 
prehend all  contemplated  alterations,  even  to  the  position  of  every  tree  and 
shrub.  Such  a plan  is  more  particularly  necessary  ibr  the  arrangement  of  the 
arboretum,  so  as  to  give  as  much  room  as  can  be  spared  to  each  of  the  species. 
The  present  extension  of  the  arboretum,  without  any  definite  plan  having 
been  laid  down  which  has  reference  to  the  whole  collection,  we  should  con- 
sider discreditable  in  the  case  of  any  nursery  or  private  garden  ; and  it  is  evi- 
dently much  more  so  in  the  case  of  a public  garden,  one  object  of  which  is 
to  fit  young  men  for  holding  situations  as  head  gardeners. 

We  have  before  stated  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  proper  space  has 
been  allotted  to  each  genus ; but  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  this  has  been 
the  case.  Supposing  it  to  be  so,  we  object  to  the  commonplace  mixture  of 
extraneous  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  among  the  kinds  that  are  permanently 
to  remain.  This  is  done,  we  are  well  aware,  to  give  the  whole  an  ornamental 
and  clothed  appearance  at  first ; but  the  grand  object  of  the  garden  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  appearances  of  any  kind.  In  this  belt,  as  at  present 
planted,  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  temporary,  and  put  in  merely  to  fill 
up,  or  clothe  the  ground,  are  much  more  conspicuous  than  those  which  are 
finally  to  remain  ; and  they  give  to  the  whole,  in  the  mean  time,  a sameness  of 
appearance  throughout,  not  different  from  that  of  tlie  commonest  shrubbery. 
The  effect  produced  is  said  to  be  ornamental ; but,  to  be  truly  so,  a shrubbery 
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ought  to  contain  variety  as  well  as  beauty  ; and,  to  produce  variety,  one  kind 
of  tree  or  shrub  should  always  prevail  in  one  place,  and  another  in  another 
place,  so  as  to  create  a difference  in  the  different  parts  which  compose  the 
whole.  Where  this  has  not  been  done,  the  general  appearance  of  the  shrub- 
bery or  belt  is  the  same  throughout,  or  in  other  words  monotony  is  produced ; 
and  this  we  contend  is  now  the  case  with  that  in  the  garden. 

To  combine  an  immediate  ornamental  effect  with  scientific  arrangement  and 
instruction  the  number  of  each  species  and  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  should 
have  been  increased,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  clothe  the  ground,  that  is,  five  or 
six  plants  of  each  species  or  variety  ought  to  have  been  planted  together, 
instead  of  one ; the  intention  being  to  thin  them  out  gradually  to  one,  as  the 
plants  advanced  in  growth.  Here  would  have  been  created  a degree  of 
beauty  and  variety  the  very  highest  that  a belt  or  shrubbery  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ; and  one,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  every  one  that  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of,  or  taste  for,  plants,  would  have  been  delighted  to  look  on,  and 
which  would  have  leff  a lasting  impression  on  all  who  have  any  taste  for  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  will  be  objected  to  this  mode  of  planting,  perhaps,  that  some 
of  the  species  could  not  be  procured  at  all,  and  that  others  would  have  been 
too  expensive.  We  admit  that  a few  rare  species  of  pines  and  firs  could  not 
at  present  be  obtained  in  this  country,  but  we  assert  with  confidence  that 
more  than  nine  tenths  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  could  be  had  from  the  London  nurseries; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  money  would  be  much  better  spent  in  purchasing 
these  than  in  building  the  new  range  of  conservatories  ; the  money  indeed 
that  they  would  require  would  be,  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  these  con- 
servatories, but  a mere  trifle. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  however,  disapproves  of  this  mode  of  planting, 
and  has  adopted  the  commonplace  mode  of  indiscriminate  mixture ; but  even 
in  this  they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  unfortunate ; for,  by  distributing  certain 
conspicuous  kinds  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  equally  throughout  the 
whole  plantation,  they  have  given  it  a sameness  of  appearance,  that  at  the 
time  we  saw  it,  when  the  Kibet  sanguineum  was  in  flower,  and  the  Z<upinus 
polyphyllus  in  full  leaf,  appeared  <|uite  ridiculous.  We  are  sure  that,  if  such 
an  effect  had  been  produced  in  the  shrubbery  of  a private  gentleman,  the 
gardener  who  plants  it  would  have  been  reprimanded  for  it,  and  that  most 
properly.  To  us  it  seems  like  a mockery  or  a defiance  of  the  public  taste. 
We  have  mentioned  that  the  length  of  belt  is  in  all  45^  chains  (a  thousand 
yards.)  Will  our  distant  readers,  who  have  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
gardens,  and  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  ornamental  effect,  believe  that, 
on  one  side  of  the  walk  through  the  plantation  of  this  length,  there  are  nearly 
equally  distributed  throughout  65  plants  of  R'lbet  sanguineum  and  an  equal 
number  on  the  other  side;  that  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus  there  are  about  250 
plants  on  each  side ; and  that  the  total  number  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ribet 
in  the  plantation  exceeds  460  ? The  evergreens  are  chiefly  common  laurels,  of 
which  the  number  planted  is  282 ; but,  though  we  took  the  trouble  to  count 
the  total  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  we  will  not  go  further  into  detail.  We 
only  ask  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  garden  to  look  at  this  plantation,  and  reflect  on  what  we  have  said 
respecting  it. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  portion  of  this  belt  on  the  west  is  so 
placed  as  to  shade,  and  render  in  a great  measure  useless  the  east  aspect  of  the 
fruit  wall  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  kitchen-garden ; and  it 
also  interposes  between  the  sun  and  a range  of  glazed  pits  which  have  been 
recently  formed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  forcing  department.  All  this 
shows  the  result  of  planless  [iroceedings  on  the  part  of  the  garden  committee. 
Two  other  objections  to  this  belt,  and  we  have  done  for  the  present.  The  first 
is,  that  the  specimen  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  flat  surface,  and  not  on 
slightly  raised  hillocks,  as  recommended  in  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  156  , and  the  excellent 
effect  of  which  may  already  be  seen  both  in  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens ; our  suggestion  having  been  immediately  adopted  by  the  Office  of 
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Woods  and  Forests  in  planting  single  trees.  The  consequence  of  neglecting 
this  mode  of  planting  will  not  only  be  a want  of  beauty  in  the  appearance  of 
the  trees,  but  a want  of  thriving,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  down  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  planted,  and  eonsequent  burying  of  their  collars  bv  the 
levelling  of  the  surface  which  necessarily  follows  to  prevent  the  tree  from 
standing  in  a hollow.  This  burying  of  the  stem  seldom  tails  to  bring  on  canker 
in  fruit  trees,  and  every  planter  knows  that  it  stunts  the  growth  of  all  trees 
whatever.  Our  next  objection  Ls  to  a double  thorn  hedge  planted  as  a boun- 
dary to  this  belt  on  the  side  next  the  orchard.  We  object  to  the  boundary, 
as  producing  the  appearance  of  confinement,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  con- 
fined walks  in  the  belts  of  plantations,  so  admirably  ridiculed  by  Priee  and 
Knight.  But  supposing  that  some  line  of  separation  were  deemed  necessary 
between  the  belt  and  the  orchard,  would  not  a single  line  of  thorns  have  been 
sufficient  ? A single  line  is  found  to  produce  an  excellent  fence  in  Ber- 
wickshire, the  first  county  for  hedges  in  Britain.  However,  we  merely  mention 
this  to  show  the  commonplace  careless  way  in  which  things  appear  to  us  to 
be  conducted  in  this  garden,  by  the  garden  committee. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  new  conservatory  which  has  been  begun  in 
the  Society’s  garden,  and,  having  never  seen  the  plan,  we  wrote  a letter 
to  the  secretary,  requesting  permission  to  see  it,  and  to  take  a tracing  for 
publication.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  secretary’s  answer:  — 
“ As  many  points  of  detail  in  the  construction  of  the  conservatory  are  re- 
served until  the  erection  of  the  outline  shall  enable  us  better  to  judge  of  the 
eflect,  no  other  than  working  plans  and  elevations  have  been  made,  and  we 
are  anxious  that  no  plan  should  be  published  until  the  first  wing  is  actually 
finished ; the  precise  form  of  the  central  dome,  which  cannot  be  begun  upon 
for  the  present,  is  left  for  future  consideration.” 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  we  are  precluded  from  making  any  remarks 
on  the  elevation  or  the  mode  of  heating,  the  walks,  whether  the  plants  are 
to  be  planted  in  the  soil  or  kept  in  pots  or  boxes  (see  what  we  have  said  on 
the  plants  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew  Gardens,  p.  348.)  j but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  on  the  haphazard  way  in  which  the  garden  committee 
are  going  to  work,  by  beginning  to  build  a part  before  they  have  fixed  on  the 
design  for  the  whole.  At  least  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding strikes  us.  We  also  object  to  the  situation  in  which  the  conserv- 
atory is  to  be  placed.  Wc  stated  in  our  letter  to  the  secretary,  immediately 
after  seeing  the  foundation,  that  we  thought  the  site  objectionable  as  being 
in  one  corner  of  the  arboretum ; because  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
whole  of  what  was  originally  the  flower-garden  is  now  laid  down  in  grass 
and  added  to  the  arboretum.  To  our  objection  Mr.  Bentham’s  reply  is  : 
“ The  site  and  direction  of  the  houses  were  fixed  when  the  garden  was 
originally  laid  out,  and  the  ground  was  left  accordingly.  1 am  sorry  you 
differ  so  much  from  the  whole  of  the  committee  on  these  points,  but  I would 
beg  to  observe  that  the  site  is  very  near  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  said  to  be  thrust  into  one  corner  even  of 
the  arboretum.”  With  due  submission  to  Mr.  Bentham,  what  was  a valid 
reason  when  the  flower-garden  was  ke|)t  distinct,  and  separated  from  the  arbo- 
retum, cannot  be  a valid  reason  now  that  these  two  departments  are  united. 
If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  plan  of  the  garden  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  250.,  and 
here  repeatedy^.  73.,  they  will  perhaps  better  understand  what  we  mean. 

In  that  figure,  n 4 is  the  arboretum,  u 2 the  flower-garden,  and  b 3 the  site 
for  ornamental  glass.  Now,  as  every  person  who  has  walked  in  the  gardens, 
and  will  compare  them  in  his  mind  with  this  plan,  must  be  aware,  the  fences 
which  separated  b 2 and  s 3 from  b 4 are  removed,  and  the  whole  thrown 
into  one ; consequently  d 3 becomes  a corner,  and  this  corner  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  fruit-shed  at  the  back  of  the  peach-wall,  and  on  the  west  by 
another  fruit-wall.  This,  we  think,  makes  good  our  assertion,  that  the  con- 
servatory is  to  be  |)lnced  in  “ a comer.” 

The  direction  of  the  foundation  is  east  and  west,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  plants  on  the  north  side  will  never  look  so  well  os  those  on  the  south 
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side  ; and  the  house,  as  we  think,  will  be  more  easily  overheated  in  bright 
sunshine,  and  cooled  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe  ourselves,  and  to  hear  the  result  of  the  experience  of  garden- 
ers, a house  with  glass  on  both  sides  should  always  stand  south  and  north, 
except  in  the  three  following  cases : 1.  when  it  is  separated  lengthwise  by 
a wall  or  other  division  along  the  centre,  in  which  case  the  north  side  may  be 
kept  at  a different  temperature  and  d^ree  of  atmospheric  moisture  from  the 
south  side ; as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  camellia-house ; 2.  when  the 
house  is  of  massive  architecture,  in  which  case,  the  effect  both  of  light  and  of 
cold  winds  is  moderated  by  the  thickness  of  the  columns  or  pillars  of  the  sides, 
and  the  rafters  of  the  roof ; and  3.  when  orchideous  or  other  plants  requiring 
constant  shade  on  the  south  side  are  to  be  grown.  We  admit,  however,  the 
force  of  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Bentham’s  letter  in  answer  to  our 
objections  : — " As  to  direction,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  cold  winds,  which 
are  seldom  due  north,  are  as  likely  to  strike  on  an  east  as  on  a north  side,  and 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  sun’s  rays 
must  be  much  less  in  a house  with  glass  on  all  sides,  than  in  any  other. 
Indeed  I should  think  that  the  disadvantages  you  mention  would  be  much 
less  felt  in  an  east  and  west  house  of  this  description,  than  in  a north  and 
south  one ; whilst  there  are  greater  facilities  in  regulating  the  protection  from 
sun  on  the  one  side  and  from  cold  on  the  other,  and  in  the  advantageous 
arrangements  of  the  plants  within  side.” 

We  reserve  some  remarks  made  by  different  correspondents  on  the  expense 
of  this  conservatory,  and  the  risk  which  they  allege  is  being  incurred  of 
plunging  the  Society  as  deeply  in  debt  as  before,  till  a future  occasion  ; sin- 
cerely hoping  that  matters  are  not  so  bad  as  some  assert  them  to  be.  We 
have  now  done  what  we  conceive  to  be  our  duty  ; we  trust  without  giving 
personal  offence  to  any  one  connected  with  the  gardens,  and  with  the  chance 
of  doing  some  good  to  a certain  portion  of  our  readers. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences,  ivilit 
Remarks  on  each  ; intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
cf  Landscape-Gardening.  By  the  Conductor. 

No.  12.  Redleaf,  the  Seat  of  William  Wells,  Esr.,  F.H.S. 

The  estate  of  Redleaf,  near  Penshurst,  lies  along  the  north  side 
and 'in  the  bottom  of  a valley  distinguished  by  the  boldness  of 
its  undulations,  the  large  proportion  of  the  surface  which  is  under 
wood  and  in  pasture,  the  fortunate  existence  of  a fine  river,  and 
the  cropping  out  of  some  rocky  strata.  Tlie  whole  surface  of 
this  part  of  the  country  appears,  at  no  distant  period,  to  have  been 
native  forest,  or,  at  all  events,  under  coppice-wood ; and  hence, 
in  many  of  the  fields,  and  in  all  the  hedgerows,  there  are  groups 
of  oak  trees,  aged  thorns,  maples,  and  hollies,  which  give  the 
face  of  the  country  the  woody  appearance  of  a park. 

That  portion  of  the  estate  which  Mr.  Wells  has  laid  out  as  a 
residence  occupies  a steep  undulating  bank,  facing  the  south- 
east, with  a deep  broad  valley  at  one  end,  lying  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south,  and  joining  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  a river 
which  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  the  Medway,  and  joins  the 
Thames  at  Sheer  ness.  The  road  from  London  to  Redleaf  is  one 
of  great  variety  and  beauty.  Passing  through  Lewisham  aiul 
ascending  Bromley  Hill,  we  have  a general  view  of  Bromley 
Hill  Park;  and,  further  on,  we  have  a very  striking  descent, 
through  a beech  wood,  to  the  vale  of  Seven  Oaks.  Near  this 
town  there  are  several  seats,  all  more  or  less  seen  from  the 
road;  such  as  Chipstead  Place,  . Chevening,  Montreal,  and 
Knowie ; the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  baronial  resi- 
dences in  England.  From  Seven  Oaks  to  Redleaf,  the  road 
is  comparatively  private,  passing  through  a wilder  and  more 
densely  wooded  country ; the  surface  boldly  undulated,  and  pre- 
senting at  every  step  a change  of  scene. 

■ The  bold  and  varied  undulations  of  the  grounds  at  Redleaf, 
the  fortunate  disposition  of  the  wood,  and  especially  of  the 
single  trees  and  small  groups,  left  very  little  for  art  to  do  upon 
a large  scale.  In  some  places, - a field  or  a part  of  a field  might 
VoL.  XV.  — No.  U2.  BD 
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require  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  form,  add  to,  or  connect, 
masses  of  wood ; and,  in  others,  a coppice  might  require  to  be 
thrown  into  pasture,  and  added  to  the  park.  But  nature  or  ac- 
cident had  every  where  furnished  so  many  trees  in  groups,  that 
it  became  altogether  unnecessary  to  plant ; and  hence  there  was 
no  necessity  for  forming  those  heavy  clumps  by  which  so  many 
places  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  disfigured.  Another 
advantage  of  R^leaf  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  boundary  to 
the  property ; the  mixture  of  wood,  pasture,  corn  field,  hill,  and 
dale,  being  so  much  alike  in  general  feature,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a stranger  to  tell 
where  any  man’s  estate  begins  or  ends.  Hence,  there  was  no 
temptation  to  perpetrate  that  deformity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  clump,  viz.  the  belt ; a most  unsocial  plantation  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  shutting  out  all  one’s  neighbours,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  and  one  which,  as  it  regards  pictorial  beauty,  gene- 
rally destroys  all  harmonious  connexion  of  the  residence  with 
the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Wells’s  operations  on  the  park 
scenery  of  Reuleaf  were  therefore  comparatively  few,  and  not 
such  as  in  any  degree  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  the  place. 
He  widened  the  river  in  one  situation,  and  altered  its  direction 
in  another,  in  order  that  it  might  be  better  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  house ; he  removed  hedgerows,  and  laid  down 
arable  lands  in  pasture,  so  as  to  give  extent  and  unity  to  the 
park  or  lawn ; he  added  to  or  diminished  the  masses  of  wood, 
for  the  same  purpose ; and  he  formed  a walk,  so  as  to  enable  a 
stranger  to  make  a ^neral  circuit  of  the  place.  These  were 
the  great  features  of  improvement ; and  they  have  been  executed 
with  so  much  success,  that  a stranger,  when  he  arrives  at  the 
house,  and  looks  at  the  views  from  its  windows,  is  so  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  natural  appearance  of  the  scenery,  that  he  can- 
not conceive  that  anything  more  is  wanting  to  render  the  place 
perfect  of  its  kind.  But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world, 
whether  the  work  of  nature  alone,  or  the  result  of  nature  aided 
by  art,  will  soon  cease  to  please,  unless  it  bears  marks  of  its 
appropriation  to  man,  or  can  raise  up  associations  of  that 
kind.  Hence,  the  tourist,  who  admires  natural  scenery  in 
travelling  through  a beautiful  country,  endeavours  to  make  it 
his  own,  and  to  let  others  know  that  he  has  done  so,  either 
by  describing  it  in  words  which  he  can  read  to  his  friends, 
or  which  he  can  print,  and  thus  publish  to  the  world  (thereby 
showing  that  he  has  as  fully  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  as  if  it  were  his  own) ; or  he  commits  the  scenery  to 
paper  by  a sketch,  by  which  he  seems  also  to  appropriate 
it  to  himself.  The  purchaser  -of  a portion  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  done 
something  to  it ; and  it  is  not  enough  to  do  something,  however 
great  a change  that  something  may  have  produced,  unless  it  be 
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such  as  to  be  recognised  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  what  is  done  should  be  discoverable  as  a 
work  of  art  and  taste.  Hence,  among  purely  natural  scenery, 
some  work  of  art  must  be  introduced.  Building  is  the  common 
resource:  but  even  a gravel  walk,  to  show  off  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  scene,  with  seats  or  resting-places  formed  along  it  at  pro- 
per points  of  view,  will  suffice.  Admitting  this  principle  to  be 
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founded  in  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Wells,  after  having  improvetl  the 
general  scenery  of  lied  leaf,  would  rest 
satisfied  with  admiring  what  he  had  done  : 
on  the  contrary,  having  improved  the  na- 
tural beauties  of  the  place,  he  immediately 
set  about  adding  to  them  the  beauties  of 
art,  by  the  formation  of  what  may  be 
strictly  called  garden  scenery.  Now,  the 
great  merit  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  amateur 
artist  is,  that,  while  he  has  heightened  and 
improved  the  natural  beauties  of  Redleaf, 
he  has  been  constantly  employed,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  creating  artificial 
beauties  there,  which  do  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  interfere  with  the  great 
leading  natural  features  of  the  place.  There 
are  very  few  other  proprietors  who  would 
not,  while  improving  such  a place  as  Ked- 
leaf,  have  done  violence  to  the  natural 
character  of  the  place,  by  the  evident  in- 
trusion of  art. 

Mr.  Wells  has  obviously  been  guided 
by  two  principles ; viz.,  first,  that,  in  the 
views  from  the  house,  tlie  natural  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  the  surrounding 
country  should  be  preserved;  and,  se- 
condly, that  all  the  garden  scenes  should 
be  kept  subordinate,  or  as  episodes  to  the 
main  features  of  the  place.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  general  character  of  the 
country  in  the  views  from  the  house,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  same  character 


General  Plan  qf  Redleqf,  previous  to  Mr.  WdU's  ImprovenunU. 

abc  Siiows  the  direction  of  the  valley  in  flront  of  the  house, 
through  wihtch  the  river  Eden  winds  from  a,  in  the  direction 
of  b c. 

ddt  A broad  ^undulating  vall^,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
house,  which  joins  the  valley  on  the  south-west  side  of  it. 
e e,  Ac.  The  highest  part  of  the  grounds. 

//,  Road  from  Seven  Oaks  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  Redleaf. 

f,  Crou  country  road  from  the  Penshurst  Road. 

A,  Ledge  of  sandstone  rock,  rising  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face,  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  width,  and  much  weather-worn ; pre- 
senting an  appearance,  at  a distance,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  surface  of  some  p^s  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  ; the  rock 
having  separated  into  polygonal  faces,  with  chasms  .between, 
indicated  uf  strongly  maracd  lines, 
f,  Dwelling-house.  J,  Stable  offices.  Ic,  Wood-shed. 

/,  Kitchen-garden.  m,  Farm  buildings.  n,  Timber-yard, 
o,  Field  bam  and  straw-yard.  p.  Cow-yard  and  shed, 
g.  Com  field.  r,  Coppice*wooa  to  be  removed. 

Part  of  the  river,  afterwards  widened. 
t.  New  bed  for  a portion  of  the  river. 

w «,  4-c.  Com  fields  to  be  laid  down  in  grass,  and  the  separating 
hedges  removed. 

t)  Vy  Farm  road  to  be  removed,  w.  Situation  of  Penshurst  Park 
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should  prevail  in  the  fore- 
ground which  exists  in 
the  different  distant  parts 
of  the  scene ; and,  hence, 
no  flower-beds  are  intro- 
duced immediately  before 
the  windows  of  the  living- 
rooms.  Something  of  this 
kind  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  done,  though 
in  a sparing  manner,  had 
Mr.  Wells  rebuilt  the 
house,  and  surrounded  it 
by  an  architectural  ter- 
race or  basement ; but, 
without  such  a medium 
for  uniting  the  house 
with  the  grounds,  flowers 
in  the  foreground,  Mr. 
Wells  judges,  and  in  our 
opinion  most  justly,  would 
have  too  powerfully  at- 
tracted the  eye.  We  must 
confess  (such  is  the  force 
of  habit)  that,  the  first 
time  we  saw  Redleaf,  we 
thought  we  felt  the  want 
of  an  enriched  foreground 


PUm  qfthe  Ground!  at  RedUqft  as  they 
note  exist, 

n,  Wire  fence,  tepwatinR  the  great 
Talley  pastured  with  ineep  (f  / m) 
ffom  the  mown  lawn  (o). 

p.  Wire  fence  which  separates  the  lawn 
from  the  sheep  pasture  (o),  and 
from  the  cow-pasture  beyond  (r  r). 

s,  The  kltchen-garden. 

r.  The  orchard. 

sr,  The  frame.ground. 

T,  The  Dutch  garden. 

fp.  The  English  garden. 

X.  The  rockwork  g^en. 

y.  The  fann.yard,  umber-yard,  Ac. 

s,  Walk  forming  the  general  circuit  of 

the  place.  Along  this  walk  are 
several  seats  and  resting-places, 
open  and  covered,  all  of  which,  like 
all  the  other  garden  structures  at 
Redleaf,  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Wells,  and  execute  from  his 
working-drawings  bv  his  own 
workmen.  Some  of  these  scats  arc 
formed  round  the  trunks  of  living 
trees,  as  shown  in^.78.,  of  which 
^.79..  is  a section. 

A,  Tne  London  entrance  and  lodge. 

aa.  The  Fenshurst  entrance  and  lodge, 
of  which  a view  is  shown  in^g.  80. 

66,  Fart  of  Fcnihurst  Park. 
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to  the  views  from  the  house ; and  another  gentleman  (the  Rev. 
J.  Mitford),  a very  eminent  critic  in  all  that  relates  to  the  land- 
scape scenery  of  country  residences,  acknowledges  that  he  had, 
and  still  has,  the  same  feeling.  On  mature  reflection,  however, 
we  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Wells  is  right,  and  that  his  taste 
is  the  purer  of  the  two.  Were  Mr.  Wells  not  as  great  an 
admirer  of  flowers  as  of  pictures,  and  were  his  collection  at 
Red  leaf  of  the  one  not  as  select  and  excellent  as  that  of  the  other, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  so  wholly  absorbed  in  land- 
scape, that  he  had  no  taste  for  flower-gardens ; but  the  reverse 
of  this  supposition  being  the  case,  proves  to  us  that  Mr.  Wells’s 
taste  is  the  result  of  genuine  correct  feeling. 

We  must  confess  tnat  it  is  sometimes  a matter  of  difficulty  to 
determine  when  a flower-garden  should  be  laid  out  immediately 
in  front  of  a house,  so  as  to  form  a foreground  to  the  distant 
scenery,  and  when  it  ought  to  be  concealed  or  disguised.  In 
general,  this  must  be  determined  from  the  natural  expression 
of  the  situation,  and  the  views.  When  these  are  of  a decidedly 
marked  character,  and  make  a strong  and  elevating  impression 
on  the  mind,  the  introduction  of  a flower-garden  in  the  fore- 
ground will  interfere  with  this  impression,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  avoided,  or  introduced  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  natural  features ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  these  features  are  bad  or  tame,  and  comparatively  un- 
interesting, a flower-garden  judiciously  introduced  will  create 
an  interest  which  was  naturally  wanting.  For  example,  when 
the  foreground  is  a fiat  or  even  surface,  with  little  to  vary  it 
except  trees  and  shrubs,  and  when  there  is  no  strongly 
marked  feature  in  the  middle  distance,  then  beds  of  flowers,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  form  a valuable  resource,  and  may  render  a 
naturally  dull  place  gay  and  interesting.  This  is  very 
well  exemplified  at  Chevening  near  Sevenoaks,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  where  the  foreground  on  the  lawn  front  is  an  ex- 
tensive flower-garden  on  an  even  surface,  with  a considerable 
piece  of  water  bordered  by  lawn  and  trees  in  the  middle  distance; 
and  where  the  background  is  scenery  of  the  same  description, 
without  the  appearance  of  hills,  or  any  marked  feature,  natural 
or  artificial.  At  Eastwell  Park  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea,  where  the  whole  of  the  surface  seen  from  the 
lawn  front  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  an  extensive  flower-garden 
is  very  properly  introduced ; without  which  the  views  from  the 
windows  of  that  side  of  the  house  would  have  very  little  beauty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lawn  front  at  Linton  Place  in  Kent,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis,  looking  down  on  a steep  descent, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a stream  winding  through  a fertile  valley, 
beyond  which  is  an  extensive  and  somewhat  varied  distance, 
flowers)  in  the  foreground  would  here  escape  notice ; or,  if  exten- 
sively displayed,  would  interfere  with  the  strongly  marked  natura 
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character  of  the  scene.  These  may  be  consFdered  as  rules 
generally  applicable,  because  they  are  founded  on  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  necessity  of  unity  of  expression  to  complete 
enjoyment;  and  this  fundamental  principle  has  evidently  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  Mr.  Wells  at  Redleaf;  but,  as  taste 
should  he  free,  allowance  must  be  made  fur  that  of  individuals 
who  may  prefer  having  a peculiar  and  conspicuous  feature  .in  a 
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scene,  to  its  picturesque  beauty  and  unity  of  expression  as  a 
whole.  In  analysing  the  beauties  or  defects  of  every  place,  it 
is  always  instructive  to  be  able  to  separate  what  is  peculiar  to 
the  situation,  or  the  taste  of  the  individual,  from  what  is  general, 
or  founded  on  universal  principles. 

The  garden  scenery  at  Redleaf  consists  of  a kitchen-garden, 
an  orchard,  an  English  flower-garden,  a Dutch  flower-garden, 
and  an  anomalous  description  of  flower-garden,  which  may  be 
called  the  rock-garden.  This  last  garden  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  singular  feature  of  the  artificial  scenery  of  the  place, 
and  is  totally  different  from  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  idea  of  forming  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  existence 
of  a ledge  of  rocks  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  from 
the  abundance  of  rock,  of  a kind  easily  quarried  (red  sandstone), 
under  most  parts  of  the  surface.  This  part  of  the  grounds  at 
Redleaf  is  so  original  in  character,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
a correct  idea  of  it  without  larger  engravings  than  this  work 
admits  of ; but  we  shall  nevertheless  make  the  attempt. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  ground  plans  and  views, 
we  consider  it  useful  to  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  improve- 
ments at  Redleaf,  whether  in  altering  the  grounds,  or  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  were  not  only  solely  contrived  by 
Mr.  Wells,  but  all  the  working-drawings  were  made  by  him. 
The  working-drawings,  also,  for  some  very  picturesque  cottages, 
and  for  a rustic  conservatory,  a rustic  billiard-room,  and  various 
rustic  seats,  open  and  covered,  were  made  by  Mr.  Wells,  and 
have  formed-  a source  of  amusement  to  him  for  many  years, 
which  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  adaptation  of  the  crooked 
branches  and  roots  of  trees  to  the  architectural  forms  proposed. 
Recreations  and  amusements  of  this  kind  are,  in  our  opinion, 
particularly  suitable  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  live  on 
their  country  seats.  We  would  have  the  ladies,  like  Lady 
Grenville,  design  all  the  rarden  structures,  and  the  gentlemen 
study  the  improvement  of  the  farm  and  other  buildings  neces- 
sary for  the  general  business  of  the  estate. 

Fig.  76.,  in  p.  S58,  S59-,  is  a plan  of  the  grounds  at  Red- 
leaf as  they  now  exist,  exhibiting  Mr.  Wells’s  improvements. 
On  comparing  this  plan  with  Jig.  75.  in  p.  356,  357.,  the 
principal  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Wells  appear  obvious  at 
first  sight.  One  of  these,  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
is  the  plantation  made  in  the  direction  of  a 5 c,  in  Jig.  75., 
parallel  to  the  approach  from  Penshurst.  Without  this  plant- 
ation, which  is  chiefly  of  evergreens,  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
arriving  from  Penshurst  would  have  seen  all  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  grounds  before  entering  the  house;  because 
the  ground  slopes  from  that  line  of  approach  on  the  left  to- 
wards the  valley,  and  rises  on  the  right  towards  the  public 
road.  The  same  thing  would  happen  to  a stranger  arriving  by 
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the  London  approach,  ^ ilL 

were  not  the  trees  disposed  , ' 

along  it  in  the  direction  d, 
which  shuts  out  the 
great  north-western  val-  c. 
ley,  except  near  the  en- 
trance  approach ; where 
the  eye  may  detect  be- 
tween  the  trunks  of  some  Jy¥,M 

large  trees  just  as  much 
of  the  commencement  of  |m 

the  valley  as  to  set  the  78 

imagination  at  work  to  ^ 

guess  its  extent.  As  the  ^ fa 

wood  is  now  disposed, 
the  stranger,  whether  he  it 

arrives  from  London  by 
Seven  Oaks,  or  from  Tun-  " 

bridge  Wells  by  Penshurst,  drives  up  to  the  house,  admiring  the 

finely  scattered  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  hollies,  on  the  rising 

grounds  on  one  side  of  the  approach,  without  being  aware  of 

what  is  concealed  by  the  plantation  on  the  other  side.  Entering 

the  house,  from  the  bay  of  „ 

the  drawingroom  at  g,  he  is  L 

struck  with  astonishment  at  ^ iJV 

the  extent  of  the  prospect,  ' 'Nft 

and  at  the  fine  reach  of  the  ' 

river  at  h ; beyond  which,  up  -< 

the  valley,  he  can  see  nearly 

as  far  as  Godstone,  where  -<s  Nffl!i|k 

some  trees  on  the  summit  of  ” ;| 

a hill  above  that  town  mark  1 

its  situation.  If,  from  the  p 

centre  window,  he  turns  his  P 

head  to  look  through  the  . 

window  on  his  right  hand,  \ ^ 

he  sees  the  whole  range  of  -II 

the  Redleaf  rocks ; and  if  he 

turns  to  the  left-hand  window,  he  sees  another  reach  of  the  river 
appearing  beyond  a wood.  The  surface  of  the  water  of  the  river 
is  probably  200  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  drawingroom  floor 
from  which  it  is  seen ; the  chain  or  causeway  of  rocks,  i i,  100  ft. 
below  it,  and  the  cottage  /,  and  wood  m,  rather  lower. 

The  effect  of  the  woodman’s  cottage  at  /,  which  may  be 
described  as  one  of  the  aboriginal  cottages  of  the  country,  is 
exceedingly  good,  as  seen  from  the  drawingroom,  by  the  strong 
contrast  which  its  humble  appearance  and  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  afford  to  the  richness  apd  high  art  displayed  in 
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the  house.  In  this  extensive  view,  no  gentleman’s  house  h to  be 
seen,  no  church,  and  scarcely  a farm-house  or  cottage,  so  com- 
pletely are  almost  all  the  objects  of  art  concealed  by  the  hedge- 
row trees.  In  winter,  after  the  leaves  drop,  are  to  be  seen  some 
human  dwellings,  and  two  or  three  churches. 


Petuhurit  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.'\ 


The  gate  fastening  at  the  Penshurst  Lodge  (/ig.%0.)  is  soniewhai 
peculiar  in  construction;  but,  by  those  familiar  with  different  kinds 
of  gate  fastenings,  it  will  readily  be  - 
understood  from Jig.Ql,,  in  which  a 1 
b a side  view,  and  b a transverse 
section.  The  upright  latch  c is  \ 
held  in  the  catch  by  a spring,  so  I 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  shaken  out 
by  the  rubbing  of  cattle,  or  the  i 
shaking  of  boys,  or  idle  persons;  | 
while  it  can  be  easily  opened  by  a ! 

)>erson  on  horseback,  placing  the  I 
end  of  his  whip  or  stick  in  the  ' 
hollow  thumbpiece(d),  which,  acting 
as  a lever  on  the  upright  piece,  e, 
pulls  back  c,  and  compresses  the 
spring,  by  which  the  gate  is  readily 
open^. 

From  the  plan^. 76.,  as  compared  with  that  shown 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  corn  field  q,  in  the  latter  figure,  is  planted 
and  the  coppice-wood  at  r removed ; but  the  most  important 
features  of  improvement  are,  the  widening  of  the  river  ats,  and  the 
altering  of  its  bed  at  t,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  75. 

Fig.  82.  shows  a plan  of  the  lawn  and  flower-gardens  at  Ked- 
leaf,  on  a larger  scale. 
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a,  A portion  of  the  house. 

b,  Walk  from  the  house  to  the  garden  scenery. 

c,  Summer4iouse  in  the  English  garden.  This  structure,  of  which  a view  is 
shown  in  fif’.  S-l.  p.  369.,  is  jiluced  on  a ledge  of  rock,  which,  before  the  garden 
was  made,  formed  one  side  of  a stone  quarry ; hence,  immediately  beneath  this 
summer-house  there  is  a very  considerable  hollow.  The  rest  of  the  flower- 
garden  has  an  undulating  sunace,  and  the  beds  are  chiefly  oval  or  circular. 
Among  the  single  low  trees  are  two  specimens  of  the  common  berberry, 
which,  trained  to  single  stems,  form  very  handsome  objects.  They  are 
profusely  covered  with  bloom  in  spring,  and,  in  autumn,  so  completely 
clothed  with  their  long  red  fruit,  as  to  resemble,  at  a short  distance, 
gigantic  specimens  of  scarlet  fuchsia.  The  rustic  structure  is  curiously 
and  exquisitely  executed  of  diflerent  kinds  of  wood,  but  chiefly  of  oak  with 
the  bark  removed,  and  of  hazel.  The  floor  is  paved  with  oak  chumps ; and 
there  is  a table  inlaid  with  diflerent  kinds  of  native  woods  ; and  ctiairs,  as 
well  as  a bench,  chiefly  formed  of  hazel  rods. 

d,  Continuation  of  the  walk  b,  on  the  top  of  a ledge  of  rock  still  higher 
than  the  walk  which  passes  through  the  summer-house  (c).  The  w^  d 
conducts  us  to  the  Dutch  garden,  the  buildings  in  which  are  an  orangery 
and  rustic  billiard-room. 

e,  An  orangery  constructed  of  oak,  placed  on  a basement  of  rustic  masonry, 
and  thatwed  with  reeds,  of  which  Jig.  83.  is  a view.*  It  is  placed  in  the 
north  side  of  the  Dutch  garden,  some  of  the  rhomboidal  l^ds  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  this  orangery  there  is  a space  in  the 
centre,  which  is  occupied  as  a sitting-room,  and  is  fpmished  with  chairs, 
tables,  &c.,  for  eating  fruit  or  taking  tea.  From  this  scene  there  is  a door  to 
a Chinese  dairy,  richly  fitted  up  with  Chinese  porcelain,  many  of  the  speci- 
mens of  great  size,  and  exquisitely  painted.  Amongst  the  flowers,  we  ob- 
served the  blue  tree  peony,  an  imaginary  variety  of  the  Chinese,  but  one 
which  never  can  be  found  in  nature,  since  it  supposes  one  primitive  colour 
to  be  changed  into  another,  which  never  takes  place  in  flowers.  Corre- 
^onding  with  the  dairy  is  a small  room  over  the  stoke-hole,  with  a fireplace. 
The  dairy  is  not  used  as  such,  but  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  a collection 
of  Chinese  dairy  porcelain.  This  conservatory,  having  a thatched  roof,  and 
being  in  a situation  sheltered  from  high  winds,  reouires  very  little  artificial 
heat,  even  in  the  most  severe  winters.  It  is  used  to  protect  orange  trees, 
large  myrtles,  and  such  green-house  plants  as  are  in  a comparatively  dormant 
state  during  our  winters.  In  summer,  most  of  the  plants  are  turned  out, 
and  others  brought  from  the  green-houses  and  forcing-houses,  as  they  come 
into  flower;  it  being  found  that  in  this  comparatively  cool  and  shaded 
house  the  bloom  is  retained  much  longer  in  perfection  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  We  remarked  here  some  orange  trees,  lemon-leaved  myrtles,  and 
camellias,  which  had  not  been  turned  out  into  the  open  air  for  several  years; 
and,  though  the  young  shoots  were  etiolated  to  a considerable  extent,  yet 
the  intensely  dork  green  of  their  leaves  appeared  to  show  that  shade  was 
more  favourable  to  them  than  sunshine.  The  thatch,  being  of  reeds,  bos  a 
handsome  appearance. 

f,  A billiard-room,  with  a rustic  veranda,  also  placed  in  the  Dutch  garden,  and 


* The  sketch  from  which  this  engraving  was  made  was  taken  in  November, 
1837,  on  a very  rainy  day ; which  is  the  reason,  we  suppose,  that  the  draughts- 
man has  made  a slight  inaccuracy  in  the  windows,  by  making  the  panes  of 
glass  parallelograms,  instead  of  long  octagons,  which  have  a much  better  effect. 
Figs.  77.  and  84.  were  taken  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  artist ; but  all 
the  other  engravings  given  to  illustrate  this  article  have  been  made  from 
sketches  taken  in  June,  1838,  in  fine  weather;  and  their  accuracy  may  be 
depended  on. 
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of  which  Jig.7T.  in  p.  36 1 . is  a view.  It  is  raised  on  a 


stone  basement ; 


and  the  veranda,  wEich  is  returned  at  the  angles,  is  paved  with  ouk  eliumps, 
and  forms  a roost  convenient  place  for  taking  exercise  in  during  rainy 
weather ; a use  which  harmonises  well  with  that  of  the  billiard-table, 
which,  to  an  amateur  gardener,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  afiording  him  salu- 
twy  exercise  when  he  cannot  be  at  work  out  of  doors. 

All  the  walks  in  the  Dutch  garden  are  paved  with  white  brick,  and  edged  with 
stone ; and,  as  they  have  all  a gentle  inclination  so  as  to  throw  off  the  ruin 
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rapidly,  they  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  description  of  path  for 
walking  on  after  a shower ; thus  permitting  a lover  of  plants  to  examine 
them  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  states  in  which  they  can  be  seen  in 
spring  and  summer,  that  is,  when  just  revived  by  a shower,  and  while  yet 
covered  with  drops  of  rain.  The  beds  are  planted  with  a very  choice 
selection  of  herbaceous  plants,  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  country  for  com- 
bining compactness  and  neatness  of  growth  with  beauty  and  rarity.  The 
walks  are  2}  ft.  wide,  and  the  beds  6 ft.  wide  ; so  that  any  person  can  reach 
from  the  margin  of  the  bed  to  the  middle  without  putting  a foot  on  it. 
The  space  beyond  the  circumferential  walk  is  planted  with  a collection  of  all 
the  best  azaleas  ; not  crowded  together  in  one  mass,  as  collections  of  this 
shrub  and  rhododendrons  commonly  are,  but  in  distinct  bushes,  so  that 
each  is  covered  with  flowers  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  on  eveiy  side. 
To  insure  this  gardenesque  appearance,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  reduced, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  peat  soil,  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  grow  out  of 
bounds.  To  this  practice,  our  attention  was  first  directed  by  the  late 
Kcv.  Thomas  Gamier  (see  VoL  X.  p.  1 2d.),  who  followed  it  with  all  his 
American  shrubs,  and,  indeed,  with  his  roses,  and  with  all  his  shrubs 
that  were  valuable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  for  imitation. 

S,  An  aquarium,  on  the  margin  of  a bank  of  rockwork,  of  which  90.  in 
p.  375.  is  a view,  which  extends  from  the  English  garden  nearly  to  the  Dutch 
garden.  The  walk  connecting  these  two  gardens,  and  also  a branch  from 
It  to  the  conservatory  and  kitchen-garden,  are  covered  with  an  arcade  of 
creeping  shrubs,  sufficiently  open  on  the  sides  to  admit  a view  of  the 
bordering  plants,  which  are  all  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  kinds.  There 
are  here,  also,  various  sanctum,  and  minor  compartments  for  small  plants, 
not  shown  in  the  plan  ; and  also  a large  space  for  setting  out  the  green- 
house plants  during  summer. 

h.  Experimental  garden.  Here  seedlings  of  various  ornamental  plants,  such 
as  dahlias,  heartseases,  herbaceous  calceolarias,  picotees,  polyanthuses,  &c., 
are  reared  till  they  come  into  flower ; when  the  more  beautiful  sorts  are 
selected,  and  the  rest  thrown  away.  It  was  in  this  garden  that  the  first 
dwarf  dahlias  were  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  Mr.  Wells’s  gardener,  in  the 
year  1825. 

i.  Gardener's  house,  which  serves,  also,  as  a lodge  to  the  Penshurst  entrance, 
of  which  ^g.  80.  in  p.  364.  is  a view. 

k k.  Borders  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  American  flowering  shrubs 

/,  Kitchen-garden. 

m n.  Conservatories  and  green-houses.  In  one  of  the  conservatories,  there 
are  some  remarkably  large  and  luxuriant  specimens,  particularly  of  Wistkrw 
sinensis,  the  Madras  citron,  Clianthus  puniceus,  and  Enkianthus  quinqiie- 
florus.  in  an  adjoining  conservatory,  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  camellias, 
which  arc  not  trained  in  close  to  the  wall,  like  fruit  trees,  but  have  their 
young  shoots  projecting  out  like  a camellia  hedge ; and  the  intensely  dark 
green  of  their  leaves,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  they  produce  under 
this  treatment,  show  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  them.  In  general,  it  may 
be  observed  that  these  conservatories  exhibit  the  true  kind  of  beauty  which 
a conservatory  ought  to  produce ; viz.,  free,  luxuriant,  and  seemingly  un- 
controlled growth  : presenting  .every  where  a picturesque  appearance ; and 
directly  opposed  to  the  beauty  of  the  green-house,  in  which  the  plants  are 
kept  in  pots  on  stages,  and  in  which  trimuess,  neatness,  and  the  close  train- 
ing of  climbers  (in  a word,  the  gardenesque),  ought  every  where  to  prevail. 
It  may  be  useful,  both  to  amateurs  and  to  gardeners,  to  bear  in  mind  these 
distinctive  characters  of  the  conservatory  and  the  green-house.  The 
orangery  presents  an  aspect  somewhat  different ; because  the  plants,  instead 
of  being  m small  pots  on  stages,  are  in  large  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  placed  on  the  floor : but  still  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
is  every  where  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  gardenesque. 
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0,  Vinery  and  plant  stove. 

p p p,  Rock-walk,  giving  a general  view  of  the  rockwork  garden. 
g g,  tfc.,  Beds  of  prepared  earth,  raised  above  the  surface,  and  supported  by 
large  blocks  of  stone,  forming  an  irregular  rocky  margin  to  each  bra. 
r,  A well,  or  basin,  supplied  by  a spring,  and  furnishing  abundance  of  water 
for  watering  the  plants. 

r s.  Direction  of  an  excavation  of  8 or  10  feet,  forming  an  irregular  predpice 
on  the  side  next  the  house,  with  a bottom  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  which  all  the  rock  was  obtained  for  paving  the  rocky  walk,  and  enclosing 
the  raised  beds.  In  the  views  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  none  of  this 
rockwork  appears ; the  ground  aX  1 1 1 being  sufficiently  high  to  carry  the 
eye  over  it  to  u.  The  plants  in  the  rocky  beds  are  partly  hal&hardy ; such 
as  fuchsias,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  generally  planted  against  conservative 
walls;  magnolias  ; a fine  collection  of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons,  particu- 
larly on  the  rocky  precipices ; Berbem,  Mahonia,  G4rrya,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  finer  shrubs  that  are  rather  tender,  and  some  of  the  more  rare  trees. 
There  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  perfectly  hardy  shrubs ; such  as  of 
Cotoneaster  U'va-ursi  and  Jiiniperus  Shbina  repens  : the  latter  covers  an 
entire  bed.*  Among  the  more  rare  trees  was  one  of  Pinus  sinensis,  raised 
by  Mr.  Wells  from  seeds  imported  from  China  in  1829,  and  which  had  at- 
tained the  height  of  16  ft.,  and  produced  cones,  before  it  was  killed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1837-8.  (SeejIrA.  Brit.,  p.  2264.)  Araucaria  imbrickta 
is  here  quite  hardy ; and  ihcea  Webbinna  has  attained  a considerable  size, 
though  much  injured  by  the  same  winter.  There  are  also  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  .d'bies  Dofiglasi,  and  of  various  other  species  of  pines  and 
firs.  There  are  some  remarkably  fine  young  cedars,  which,  in  1837,  when 
measured  for  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum,  were  from  36  ft.  to  52  ft.  in  height. 
One  of  these,  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  exactly  twenty  years  before, 
the  cone  having  been  purchased  in  a London  seed-shop  in  1816,  was,  in 
1836,  36  ft.  high,  and  the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  3 ft.  from  the  ground,  was 
4 ft.  6 in.  Another,  27  years  planted,  is  52  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  of  5 ft. 
6 in.  in  circumference  at  3 ft.  from  the  ground.  (See  ilrA.  Brit.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2406.)  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  are  most  of  the  Californian  an- 
nuals and  heartseases,  and  all  the  finer  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  petunias, 
lobelias,  &c.,  and  a great  variety  of  pelargoniums.  In  short,  if  the  reader 
imagine  all  the  plants  introduced  into  this  country  that  it  is  desirable  to 
cultivate  in  a flower-garden,  or  against  a conservative  wall,  and  in  a select 
shrubbery,  he  will  form  a good  general  idea  of  what  are  planted  on  the  rocky 
lawn  at  Redlcaf. 

V,  Engine-house,  fixed  over  a pond,  for  throwing  up  water  to  the  house. 
to  w.  Wood,  in  which  many  species  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  are  introduced 
among  the  native  kinds. 

X X,  Wire  fence,  which  separates  the  mown  lawn  from  the  pasture  lawn. 
p.  Pasture  lawn ; the  surface  of  which  is  beautifully  undulated,  and  finely 
varied  by  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  other  trees.  The  thorns  are,  in  some 
instances,  of  great  age,  and  are  often  covered  with  a profusion  of  mistletoe 
which  in  the  winter  season  gives  them  the  appearance  of  evergreen  trees,  and 
in  spring  interferes  with  that  general  covering  of  blossom,  which,  from  its 
uniformity  and  whiteness,  sometimes  gives  a large  hawthorn  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  cauliflower,  or  gives  a spotty  appearance  to  the  landscape. 
We  may  observe,  here,  that  there  are  various  scarlet  thorns  distributed 
through  these  grounds  ; that  two  of  them,  in  ftont  of  the  Penshurst  Lodge, 
are  of  an  intensely  dark  red ; and  that  others,  which  are  seedlings  of  these, 
present  different  shades  of  colour,  some  being  only  a pale  pink. 


* When  Douglas,  the  botanical  collector,  visited  Redleaf,  and  saw  this  ju- 
niper, he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  threw  himself  down  upon  it, 
observing  that  he  had  slept  many  a night  on  such  a bed. 
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Emtratut  to  the  Rocky  Laxcn  from  the  EngUtk  Flotccr-Garden. 

The  rocky  precipice  b lUghtly  Indicatetl  in  the  middle  dUtance,  and  the  rocky  walk  in  the  foreground.  The  tree  on  the  left  U a cedar,  upwards  of  30  it.  high. 
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Fig.  86.  is  the  elevation  of  the  Penshurst  Lodge,  a perspec- 
tive view  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  80,  in  p.  364  ; and^.  87,  is 
the  ground  plan.  This  cottage  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Wells’s 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  who  was  born  on  the 


grounds,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  gardener.  The  plan  ex- 
hibits an  entrance  porch,  a ; lobby,  b;  kitchen,  c;  parlour,  rf; 
family  bedroom,  e;  and  dairy,  f.  From  the  kitchen  a stair- 
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case  leads  to  three  sleeping-rooms  in  the  roof,  and  down  to  a 
cellar,  pantry,  &c.,  under  the  parlour  and  family  bedroom  floor. 
A shed  for  fuel,  which  in  this  part  of  Kent  is  chiefly  wood,  a 
drying-ground,  small  kitchen-garden,  and  other  requisite  con- 
veniences, are  placed  adjoining,  and  appropriately  arranged. 


Elevation  qf  a Cyclopean  Cottage  designed  for  the  Rceidence  qf  an  under  Gardener » 


Fig.  88.  is  the  elevation  of  a Cyclopean  cottage,  designed 
by  Mr.  "Wells,  and  erected  under  his  direction,  as  a residence 
for  an  under  gardener.  The  term  Cyclopean,  as  here  used, 
applies  only  to  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cottage,  which 
are  formed  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  sandstone,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  horizontal  or  vertical  courses.  The 
effect,  as  contrasted  with  the  numerous  straight  perpendicular 
lines  formed  by  the  studwork  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
and  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof,  is  ex- 
ceedingly good.  The  studwork  is  filled  in  with  brickwork  plas- 
tered over ; the  smoothness  and  finished  appearance  of  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rudeness  of  the  Cyclopean  part,  pro- 
duces a forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing,  effect.  A great 
beauty  in  this  cottage  results  from  the  horizontal  division  of 
the  main  body  of  the  roof ; the  upper  part  of  which  projects 
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•lightly  over  the  lower  part.  The  chimney  top  is  massive,  and 
original  in  design. 

The  plan  (Ji^.  89.)  contains  a porch,  a\  kitchen,  6;  par- 
lour, c ; light  closet,  d ; pantry,  e ; a staircase,  f,  to  two  good 
bedrooms  above,  and  to  a 
cellar  under  the  parlour  be- 
low ; also  an  open  shed,  g, 
for  fuel.  A privy  for  women 
and  children  is  shown  at  h, 
and  one  for  men  at  i ; the 
former  being  conveniently 
and  privately  entered  from 
the  wood-shed.  The  oven 
in  the  kitchen  is  shown 
large,  to  suit  the  descrip- 
tion of  fuel  in  general  use 
by  cottagers  in  Kent,  viz. 
faggot-wood.  We  have 
shown,  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  l^S., 
how  this  fuel  may  be  grown 
by  every  cottager  for  him- 
self ; and  also  how,  by  j)lac- 
ing  the  oven  in  a cellar 
under  the  sitting-room,  the 
waste  heat  might  traverse  under  the  kitchen  floor  in  brick  flues, 
and  thus  warm  the  whole  house. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  plain  tiles ; but,  if  this  building  were 
imitated  in  America,  or  in  any  country  where  wood  is  substituted 
for  tiles,  it  would  be  found,  from  the  high  pitch  of  the  roof,  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  shingles.  Where  stone  was  not  plen  i- 
ful,  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  might  be  of  brick  or  mud,  on.a 
foundation  of  brickwork  or  masonry;  or  of  common  brick- 
work or  stone  covered  witli  cement,  and  blocked  out  into  Cyclo- 
pean forms. 

These  two  cottages  were  not  only  designed  by  Mr.  Wells, 
but  executed  under  his  direction  from  his  own  working-draw- 
ings, and  wholly  from  materials  found  on  the  estate  ; excellent 
sandstone  rock,  clay  for  bricks,  and  oak  timber,  being  abundant, 
and  chalk  for  burning  into  lime  near  at  hand. 

In  the  house  at  Redleaf  there  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
pictures,  chiefly  by  living  artists,  and  including  some  of  the 
best  productions  of  Wilkie  and  the  Landseers ; Mr.  Wells 
being  one  of  the  greatest  encouragers  of  living  native  talent 

Remarks.  The  most  original  feature  at  Redleafj  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  the  rocky  lawn  ; and  respecting  it  there  are 
several  points  which  require  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  a 
slight  scar,  or  protruding  rock,  which  appeared  above  the  surface 
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before  any  of  the  improvements  were  commenced,  indicated  that 
the  same  rock  was  abundant  beneath  the  surface ; secondly,  the 
general  slope  of  the  grounds  admitted  of  making  a large  excava* 
tion  at  this  scar,  and  yet  preserving  the  surface  perfectly  dry; 
thirdly,  this  excavation  enabled  Mr.  Wells  to  get  an  extensive 
flower-garden  near  the  house,  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  not 
be  seen  from  it ; and,  fourthly,  this  lawn  was  in  harmony  with  the 
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rocky  bank  in  the  English  garden,  and  with  the  ledge  or  causeway 
in  the  rocky  valley ; which  ledge  may  be  said  to  form,  as  it  were, 
the  key-note  to  the  place.  The  suitableness  of  the  stone  walk  to 
this  rocky  garden  is  worthy  of  notice : not  only  does  the  material 
harmonise  with  the  margins  of  the  beds,  and  the  rocky  bank. 
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better  than  gravel  would  have  done,  but,  being  on  a steep  slope, 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  washed  away,  as  that  material  would  have  been, 
by  every  shower  of  rain.  The  walk  is  formed  by  flat  laminae  of 
the  sandstone,  from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  thickness,  not  very 
even  on  the  surface,  and  joined  together  in  the  most  irregular 
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forms,  like  the  lava  pavements  in  Portici,  and  other  towns  in 
Italy.  The  stones  rise  from  S in.  to  9 in.  above  the  surface  of  the 
grass ; the  width  averages  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft. ; but  sometimes,  where 
very  large  stones  occur,  the  walk  is  double  that  height.  Sometimes 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  this  rocky  walk  only  rose  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  surface,  instead  of  6 or  8 inches,  the  effect  would 
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be  better,  and  the  walk  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  more 
solid  and  secure,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  also  be  less  conspicuous 
at  a distance ; but  we  throw  out  the  hint,  as  we  do  evei^y  other 
where  Mr.  Wells’s  taste  is  concerned,  with  great  doubts.  One 
valuable  practice  which  is  adopted  at  Redleaf  is,  that,  in  every 
part  of  the  garden  scenery  where  the  slope  is  considerable,  the 
walks  are  paved  with  brick,  and  have  brick  or  stone  edgings. 
Some  great  advantages  result  from  this  practice.  The  walks  are 
never  injured  by  rain,  but  rather  improved  by  being  washed 
clean  ; and,  as  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them,  nor  can  they  get  soft 
with  rain,  nor  powdery  with  dry  weather,  they  never  require 
rolling.  Gravel  walks  must  be  turned  or  partially  renewed  every 
two  or  three  years ; and  the  box,  which  is  annually  clipped,  should 
also  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  sometimes  every  six  or  seven 
years.  Brick  or  flagstone  walks,  or  walks  of  asphalte,  however, 
with  brick  or  stone  edgings,  if  properly  laid  at  first  on  a solid 
foundation,  and  with  such  drainage  as  will  admit  of  no  water 
stagnating  beneath  the  bricks,  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
without  any  repairs  whatever. 


Art.  II.  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Rose.  By  Randle  Wilbra- 
HAM  Falconer,  Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society,  Edinburgh,  &c. 

(Read  before  the  Botanical  Society,  Jan.  1 1.  1838.) 

To  the  horticulturist  the  early  history  of  the  Rose  may 
form  a pleasing  subject  of  study,  while,  perhaps,  the  scientific 
botanist  will  not  find  in  it  anything  worthy  of  his  attention. 

In  the  following  pages  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify 
the  kinds  of  roses  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  as  the  descriptions  given  of  them  are  much 
too  vague  and  indefinite  to  allow  of  any  just  conclusions  being 
formed  in  regard  to  their  respective  species.  The  chief  objects 
have  been  to  enumerate  and  give  the  description  of  the  roses 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  to  show  the  periods  of  their 
flowering,  their  localities,  the  modes  by  which  they  were  pro- 
pagated, and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  were  applied. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  some  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  as  offerings  or 
as  ornaments ; as  offerings  in  the  temples  of  their  deities,  and 
as  ornaments  on  occasions  of  public  or  private  festivity.  The 
Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  esteemed  flowers  more  than 
the  Grecians,  and  the  origin  of  this  greater  regard  for  them ; 
may  not  improbably  be  found  in  the  imitation  of  that  luxury 
and  splendour  which  the  Romans  had  witnessed  in  eastern 
countries. 

The  rose  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  by  Anacreon.  By 
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the  former,  in  the  hymn  to  Ceres;  by  the  latter,  in  many  of  his 
odes ; through  which  we  learn  that  it  was  a flower  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  petals ; that  it  grew  amidst  thorns ; that  it  had 
a divine  fragrance ; was  of  the  colour  of  the  human  complexion ; 
that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers ; “ the  queen  of 
flowers the  “ flower  of  love.” 

Theophrastus  and  Pliny  state  that  roses  may  be  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  the  roughness,  smoothness,  colour, 
smell,  and  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  their  flower  leaves 
or  petals.  The  latter  writer,  speaking  of  the  rose  generally, 
thus  describes  it : — “ The  rose  grows  upon  a thorny,  rather 
than  on  an  herbaceous,  plant;  it  grows  also  upon  a plant  similar  to 
a bramble.  There  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  but  not  perceptible 
at  any  great  distance.  The  whole  flower  sprouts  at  first  enclosed 
in  a calyx  full  of  seeds,  which  in  a short  time  swells,  and  be- 
comes pointed  at  the  summit  like  green  alabastri.*  By  degrees 
the  flower  grows,  opens,  and  expands  itself,  containing  in  the 
middle  of  its  calyx  the  erect  yellow  stamina.”  This  author  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  eleven  kinds  of  roses,  which,  he  says, 
were  well  known  to  the  Romans.  They  are  the  following : — 

1.  Rosa  Prsenestina.  7.  R.  centifolia. 

2.  R.  Campana.  8.  R.  Grseca. 

3.  R.  Milesia.  9.  R.  Graecula. 

4.  R.  Trachinia.  10.  R.  moscheuton. 

5.  R.  Alabandica.  11.  R.  coroneola. 

6.  R.  spineola. 

Four  other  kinds  of  roses  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  different 
parts  of  his  Natural  History  ; but  of  these  he  gives  no  descrip- 
tion ; they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  such  high  repute  as 
the  above,  though  somewhat  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties. These  kinds  are  called  R.  alba,  pallida,  spinosa,  and 
quinquefolia. 

Of  the  first  two  kinds  of  the  eleven  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  the  Campanian  was  the  earliest  in  flower,  and 
the  Procnestine  the  first  which  ceased  blowing.  The  Milesian 
was  of  a very  bright  colour,  and  consisted  of  not  more  than 
twelve  petals : it  was  the  latest  which  came  into  blossom.  The 
Trachinian  rose  was  less  red  than  the  Milesian.  The  colour  of 
the  petals  of  the  Alabandic  rose  inclined  to  white:  it  was 
less  esteemed  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  Rosa  spineola 
had  a large  number  of  very  small  petals,  and  was  the  least 
esteemed  of  all.  The  Rosa  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  rose, 
had  many  small  petals.  It  grew  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and 
in  Greece  near  Philippi ; to  the  latter  place,  however,  Pliny 
says  it  was  not  indigenous.  It  grew  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons 

• The  “ alabastrus”  was  a perfume-box  which  the  rosebud  resembled  in  form. 
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Pangaeus ; and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  taking  it  from  this 
place,  cultivated  it  for  profit.  The  rose  called  Graeca  by  the 
Romans,  but  by  the  Greeks  Lychnis,  had  only  five  petals;  it 
was  of  the  size  of  a violet,  and  grew  only  in  moist  situations : 
it  was  scentless.  The  petals  of  the  Rosa  Graecula,  which  were 
very  broad,  were  rolled  or  convoluted  into  a ball ; they  did  not 
expand,  except  when  forced  by  the  hand,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  always  growing.  The  Rosa  moscheuton  had  petals 
shaped  like  an  olive,  and  grew  upon  a stem  like  that  of  the  mal- 
low. (“  Funditur  ^ caule  malvaceo.”)  The  Rosa  coroneola  was 
an  autumnal  rose,  and,  when  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
roses,  had  a flower  of  a middle  size.  All  of  the  above-men- 
tioned roses,  according  to  Pliny,  were  destitute  of  fragrance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  R.  coroneola.  The  Praenestine  and  Campa- 
nian roses  obtained  their  names  from  their  respective  localities. 
The  Trachinian  rose  appears  to  have  been  a native  of  Thessaly, 
and  grew  near  the  city  of  Heraclea,  called  also  Trachinia.  The 
Milesian  and  Alabandic  roses  were  probably  foreign  kinds ; the 
former  deriving  its  appellation  from  Miletus,  a city  in  the  Island 
of  Crete,  where  it  was  first  found ; the  latter  from  Alabanda,  a 
city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mentzelius,  in  his  Lexicon  Plantarum,  regards  the  Praenestine, 
Trachinian,  and  Milesian  as  varieties  of  what  he  calls  the  Rosa 
rubra  saccharina ; which  he  considers  the  same  as  the  R.  Grae- 
cula of  Pliny.  Mentzelius  and  Clusius  both  agree  in  calling  the 
Milesian  rose,  the  Rosede  Provence.  Ferrarius,  in  his  work 
entitled  Flora,  seu  de  Florum  Cultura,  states  that  the  rose 
called  by  him  “ Rosa  alba  multiplex  ” has,  by  different  authors, 
been  regarded  as  either  the  Rosa  spineola,  Campana,  or  Alaban- 
dica  of  Pliny.  He  says,  also,  that  some  authors  consider  the 
Rosa  damascena  multiplex  to  be  same  as  the  Rosa  coroneola, 
while  others,  again,  think  it  is  the  Rosa  spineola,  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

The  flower  enumerated  among  the  roses  by  Pliny,  and  which 
was  called  by  the  Romans  R.  Graeca,  but  by  the  Greeks 
(Lychnis),  is  the  flower  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  under  the 
name  Avx,v){  o-rKfavco/aaTix^,  or  Lychnis  coronaria.  It  is  ge- 
nerally considered  to  have  been  a species  of  our  present  genus 
Lychnis,  commonly  known  as  the  rose  campion.  Dioscori- 
des says,  the  “ Au^v'if  <7Tc^ayeuju.«rix^  is  a flower  resembling 
the  white  violet,  but  of  a purple  colour.”  It  was  woven  into 
crowns,  hence  called  o-ret^avoijaaTix^,  or  coronaria. 

There  is  one  other  rose  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  not  classed 
by  him  with  the  kinds  most  celebratra  among  the  Romans, 
namely  the  Rosa  sylvestris.  This  rose,  called  also  Cynorhodon, 
by  Pliny,  and  by  Scribonius  Largus  R.  canina,  grew  upon  a 
briar,  according  to  the  former  author,  and  had  a leaf  resembling 
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the  impress  of  a man’s  foot.  Theophrastus,  who  also  men- 
tions this  rose,  says  it  bore  fruit  of  a red  colour.  Dioscorides 
agrees  with  this  account,  and  says  the  fruit  resembles  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  olive.  Pliny,  however,  states  that  this  plant  bears 
a black  berry ; which,  Bodaeus  a Stapel  remarks,  no  other  author 
has  mentioned,  and  considers  that  the  passage  in  Pliny  refers 
to  another  plant,  subsequently  mentioned  by  that  author. 
Among  the  thorns  of  the  stem  of  the  Rosa  sylvestris  grew  a 
round  sponge-like  substance,  resembling  a chestnut;  the  presence 
of  this  excrescence  upon  this  kind  of  rose  is  also  mentioned  by 
Marcellus,  an  old  writer  on  materia  medica.  Pliny  says  it 
grew  particularly  upon  the  cynorhodon,  and  that  it  contained  a 
worm  or  grub  which  produced  the  insects  called  cantharides. 
The  same  insects  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  to  issue  from  a 
worm  found  upon  the  xuvaxavflij,  or  “ dog-briar  ” (?).  In  the 
spongy  substance  alluded  to,  we  recognise  the  moss-like  prickly 
excrescences  which  are  found  upon  all  rose  trees,  but  especially 
upon  the  i2bsa  canina,  and  which  are  the  habitations  of  the 
insect  called  Cynips  rosse. 

Commentators  on  Pliny  regard  the  R.  sylvestris  of  this  author 
to  be  the  R.  Eglanteria  of  Linnaeus,  now  the  R.  rubiginosa, 
which,  according  to  Fries,  Linnaeus  for  a long  time  referred  to 
the  species  R.  canina.  The  cynorhodon  of  Theophrastus,  the 
cynosbaton  and  oxyacantha  of  Dioscorides,  the  cynacantha  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  R.  sylvestris,  cynorhodon,  cynosbaton,  cynapan- 
xim,  and  neurospaston  of  Pliny  have  been  generally  considered 
as  identical.  There  still  appear,  however,  to  have  been  some 
doubts  upon  this  point,  which  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  would  be  uselessly  occupying  space,  to  enter  at  length  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  question.  The  R.  sylvestris  appears 
to  have  obtained  its  synonyme,  R.  canina  or  cynorhodon,  from 
a supposition  that  its  root  was  a beneficial  remedy  for  bites  of 
mad  dogs ; an  instance  of  its  curative  powers  is  cited  by  Pliny. 

The  roses  mentionetl  by  Theophrastus  are  few  in  number, 
when  compared  with  the  list  given  by  Pliny;  four  only  are 
enumerated,  viz. — 

1.  'P080V  'XEVxa^oXXa.  3.  'P.  eixo<ra<f>vWa. 

2.  'P.  5£o8fxa<t>uXXa.  4.  'P.  IxaxovTa^uXAa. 

The  first  of  these  is  considered  by  Stackhouse  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Rosa  canina  of  Linnaeus  • ; the  second  has 
not  been  referred  to  any  species  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted ; the  third  is  thought  to  resemble  the  R.  cinnamo- 
mea;  and  of  the  fourth,  or  hundred -leaved  rose,  Theophrastus 
says,  “ The  inner  petals  are  exceedingly  small ; for  the  blossom- 

' * Illustrationes  Theophrasti,  &c.  Auctore  J.  Stackhouse.  Oxon.  1711. 
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ing  is  such,  that  some  are  inward  and  some  outward.  The 
greater  number  of  such,”  he  adds,  “ are  about  Philippi.” 

Theophrastus  gives  no  detailed  account  of  the  roses  he  has 
named ; he  merely  says  that  they  are  not  large,  and  have  not 
a pleasant  smell.  He  enumerates  the  rose  tree  among  perennial 
and  woody  shrubs ; also  among  those  plants  which  have  their 
fruit  placed  under  their  flowers,  “ a peculiarity,”  he  remarks, 
“ which,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  is  most  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  this  plant.”  Some  classical  writers,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  odes  of  Anacreon  which  eulogise  the  rose  are 
frauds,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Theophrastus  never  saw 
a rose,  and  support  this  opinion  from  the  very  cursory  manner 
in  which  he  notices  the  plant.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
coincide  with  them. 

It  is  singular  that  Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  twice-blowing 
roses  of  Paestum,  so  often  referred  to  by  Roman  poets.  Is  the 
Praenestine  or  the  Campanian  rose  to  be  regarded  as  the  Paes-< 
tan  rose,  or  a species  of  it  ? If  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  Pliny 
would  have  noticed  them  more  particularly  ? Of  the  Paestan 
rose,  we  unfortunately  possess  no  detailed  accounts.  They 
appear  to  have  been  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  to 
have  grown  very  abundantly  at  the  place  from  which  they  took 
their  name.  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  and  Propertius  constantly 
allude  to  the  Paestan  roses,  speaking  at  one  time  of  their  abund- 
ance, at  another  of  their  fragrance  and  colour. 

But  there  is  a rose  which  still  blooms  amid  the  ruins  of 
Paestum;  and  it  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies:  “ The  Paestan  rose,  from  its  pecu- 
liar fragrance,  and  the  singularity  of  its  blowing  twice  a year, 
is  often  mentioned  with  predilection  by  the  classic  poets.  The 
wild  rose,  which  now  shoots  up  among  the  ruins,  is  of  the  small 
single  damask  kind,  with  a very  high  perfume.  As  a farmer 
assured  me  on  the  spot,  it  flowers  both  in  spring  and  autumn.” 
The  Paestan  rose,  according  to  most  authorities,  appears  to 
have  been  of  a deep  red  colour : yet  Pomponius  Fortunatus,  in 
his  notes  upon  Columella,  says  it  was  almost  white;  he  further 
observes  that  it  flowered  in  May  and  September. 

Of  the  ancient  Rosaria,  or  places  set  apart  for  the  cultivation 
of  rose  trees,  no  account  has  reached  us,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  laid  out.  Pliny  and  Columella  mention  March  and 
April  to  be  the  months  during  which  the  Rosaria  should  be 
dug  up,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  reception  of  plants. 
Neither  Columella  nor  Palladius  mention  by  their  names  the 
kinds  of  roses  which  were  cultivated  in  these  plantations.  This 
omission  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  kinds  of  roses  used 
for  wreaths,  chaplets,  &c.,  being  generally  known,  since  we  learn 
that  none  but  those  so  employed  were  planted  in  the  Rosaria. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  these  rose  plantations  were  at  Psestum. 
It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  custom  of  rearing  large 
plantations  of  rose  trees  still  exists  in  the  East,  and  in  Russia, 
as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  Van  Helen’s  account 
of  his  journey  in  that  country.  “ On  the  following  morning, 
we  left  our  place  of  bivouack,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kuba,  with  the 
rising  sun,  and  proceeded  through  picturesque  fields  covered  "with 
rose  trees.  The  exquisite  fi'agrance  emitted  by  them,  and  which 
the  morning  dew  rendered  more  fresh  and  grateful;  the  varied 
warbling  of  a multitude  of  birds,  who  had  their  nests  in  these 
delightful  bowers ; and  the  sight  of  several  cascades,  whose 
playful  waters  leaped  from  their  steep  summits,  produced  on 
every  sense  an  indescribable  feeling  of  delight.  One  of  the 
nobles  belonging  to  the  suite  of  Ashan  Khan  made  me  a present 
of  a small  flagon  of  oil  extracted  from  these  roses;  and  which, 
when  some  months  after  I compared  with  the  best  otto  of  roses 
of  Turkey,  surpassed  it  in  fragrance  and  delicacy.  Beyond  these 
•woods  of  roses  spreads  an  extensive  forest.” 

Roses,  according  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  were  raised,  in 
some  cases,  from  seeds ; but  they  say  that  the  growth  of  the 
plant  when  so  propagated  was  slow,  owing  to  the  seed  being 
situated  within  the  bark  under  the  flower,  and  having  a woolly 
covering.  Shoots  or  cuttings  were  also  planted,  and  this  mode  of 
propagating  the  plant  was  preferred  to  the  above,  because  their 
growth  was  more  rapid. 

The  cuttings,  according  to  Pliny,  were  fonr  fingers  or  more 
in  length,  and  were  planted  soon  after  the  setting  of  the  pleiades, 
perhaps,  about  April,  and  were  afterwards  transplanted  during 
the  following  spring.  The  young  plants  were  placed  one  foot 
distant  one  from  another,  and  were  frequently  dug  round.  They 
required  a light  soil,  not  rich  nor  clayey,  nor  one  in  which  there 
were  springs.  Their  favourite  soil  was  ground  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  old  buildings. 

The  following  account  of  the  cultivation  of  rose  trees  is  given 
by  Didymus  in  the  Geoponics. 

If  you  wish,  says  the  above  writer,  to  have  a constant  succes- 
sion of  roses,  plant  and  manure  them  every  month.  But  roses 
are  planted  in  various  ways;  some  transplant  them  with  the 
root  entire ; others  take  them  up  with  the  root,  and  cut  them 
down  to  the  size  of  four  Angers  in  length,  and  plant  all  that  is 
cut  off  the  roots,  and  what  grows  from  them,  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot  and  a half  from  each  other.  Some  weave  wreaths  of 
rose  plants,  and  plant  them  for  the  sake  of  their  fragrance.  But 
we  ought  to  recollect  that  roses  will  have  more  fragrance  when 
they  are  grown  in  dry  places,  in  the  same  manner  as  lilies  have. 
Roses  come  early  both  in  baskets  and  in  pots,  and  require  the 
same  attention  as  gourds  and  cucumbers.  If  you  wish  those 
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rose  trees  already  planted  to  bear  flowers  early,  dig  a trench 
two  palms  in  breadth  from  the  plant,  and  pour  into  it  warm 
water  twice  a day.  Democritus  says  that  if  a rose  is  (thus  ?)  wa- 
tered twice  every  day,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  it  will  bear 
flowers  in  the  month  of  January.  Florentintis  says  a rose  may 
be  grafted,  or  in-eyed,  into  the  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  and  that 
roses  will  appear  at  the  same  time  the  apples  do.  If  from  a 
few  plants  you  wish  to  make  more,  take  cuttings  of  them,  and, 
making  them  four  Angers  or  a little  more  in  length,  set  them 
into  the  ground.  When  they  are  a year  old,  transplant  them 
at  the  distance  of  a foot  from  one  another,  and  tend  them  by 
careful  digging,  and  removing  all  the  rubbish  from  about  them. 

It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  cut  back  and  burn 
down  rose  trees,  by  which  means  the  trees  were  increased  in 
size,  and  produced  a larger  number  of  flowers.  Theophrastus 
says  that  the  flower  by  these  means  was  rendered  more  beau- 
tiful. 

The  rose,  like  the  vine,  appears  to  have  grown  most  rapidly 
when  transplanted;  and  Theophrastus  informs  us  that,  when 
this  was  done  frequently,  a more  beautiful  flower  was  produced. 
The  rose  tree  cuttings  required  to  be  put  into  the  ground  deeper 
than  young  fruit  trees,  and  not  so  deep  as  vines ; the  latter 
being  sunk  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  Didymus 
observes  that  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  increased  and  im- 
proved by  being  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  garlic.* 

The  rarity  of  early  roses  made  them  valuable,  and,  like  all 
vegetable  productions  obtained  out  of  their  season,  they  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  bore  a high  price. 

“ Kara  juvant  : primis  sic  major  gratia  pomis, 

Hibernse  pretium  sic  mcruere  rosae.” 

Martial,  lib.  4.  cpig.  29. 

“ The  rare  delights  : we  find  first  apples  nice. 

And  winter  roses  bear  a tenfold  price.” 

Elphinston’s  Irani. 

The  employment  of  warm  water  for  forcing  roses  has  already 
been  mention^.  Palladius  and  Seneca  both  allude  to  this  cus- 
tom, and  Pliny  states  that  the  time  when  it  should  be  put  into 
practice  is  when  the  calyx  of  the  rose  begins  to  sprout.  Colu- 
mella and  Pliny  state  that  it  was  usual  to  cover  plants  with  the 
“ lapis  specularis  ” (talc),  when  it  was  an  object  to  make  them 
produce  their  fruits  early ; and  this  plan  appears  from  Martial 
to  have  been  pursued  with  respect  to  flowers  also  : — 


“ The  Paestan  rose  unfolds 


Her  bud  more  lovely  near  the  fetid  leek.” 

Philips,  Cider,  v.  254. 
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“ Condita  sic  puro  nuinerantur  lilia  vitro, 

Sic  prohibet  teneras  gemma*  latere  rosas.” 

Lib.  4.  epig.  22. 

" So  through  the  crystal  are  the  lilies  told : 

So  does  the  gem  the  blushing  rose  unfold.” 

Elphinsto.v’s  trans. 

Before  quitting  this  portion  of  the  subject,  we  must  allude  to 
a singular  practice  mentioned  by  Didymus  in  the  passage  from 
tlie  Geoponics  above  quoted,  namely  the  weaving  of  wreaths,  and 
planting  them ; because  Casnubon,  in  his  Comments  upon  Athe- 
neeus,  where  a passage  is  quoted  from  Nicander’s  Georgies,  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  that  frequently  a complete  crown  made 
of  ivy  is  planted,  says,  “ Ridiculum  est,  . . . interdum  coronam 
ipsam  hederaceam  cum  suis  racemis  esse  plantandam.”  It  is 
probable  that  Casaubon  had  nut  met  with  the  passage  in  the 
Geoponics  which  proves  the  possibility  of  forming  wreaths  thus; 
and,  moreover,  shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
practice  to  “ plant  crowns.” 

According  to  Nicander,  in  his  Georgies,  beautiful  roses  grew 
at  a place  called  Themis,  or  Thetis ; and  at  Olenum,  a city  of 
Achaia,  not  far  from  Patrae,  now  called  Patras.  Next  to  these 
places,  Megara,  Nisaea,  Phaselis,  and  Tenedos  were  celebrated 
for  their  roses ; but  the  finest  grew  at  Magnesia  ad  Mceandrum, 
a city  of  Lydia,  now  called  by  the  Turks  Gysel  Hisar,  or  the 
Beautiful  Castle.  One  of  the  speakers  in*  Atheneeus  is  made  to 
aay  that  what  is  related  by  ^Sthlius  Samius,  in  his  work  upon 
the  singular  occurrences  which  take  place  at  Samos,  namely, 
that  in  that  island  figs,  grapes,  apples,  and  roses  are  produced 
twice  a year,  appears  neither  improbable  nor  untrue.  Gyrene, 
also,  according  to  Pliny,  was  celebrated  for  its  roses;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  and  Martial,  Egypt  was  also  renowned 
for  these  flowers.  Herodotus  saj's  that  in  the  gardens  of 
Midas  roses  grew  spontaneously,  and  that  some  had  sixty 
flower  leaves,  and  were  more  fragrant  than  the  rest,  f 

According  to  the  Calendar  of  Natural  Occurrences  in  Greece, 
the  rose  blossomed  in  March,  the  Rosa  Graeca,  or  Lychnis  co- 
ron^ria,  in  May.  In  the  Roman  Calendar  we  find  early  roses 
were  in  blossom  in  April,  and  that  in  May  they  were  generally 
in  flower.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Theophrastus,  the  rose  blos- 
somed two  months  before  it  appeared  in  Itnl}-,  and  continued  in 
flower  for  almost  as  long  a time  in  the  former  country,  after  it 
had  ceased  blowing  it  Italy.  In  the  latter  country  it  succeeded 
the  blossoming  of  the  violet  and  the  lily. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  rose  was  employed  as  a medicinal 

* By  “ gemma  ” is  to  be  understood  the  talc  with  which  the  roses  were 
covert  in  gardens. 

tSee  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  &c.,  on  Natural  History,  by  William  Falconer, 
.,  F.R.S. 
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remedy;  at  their  festivals  and  sacred  ceremonies;  and  as  an 
article  of  luxury  at  their  banquets.  Of  the  medicinal  uses  of 
the  rose  frequent  mention  is  made  by  Oribasius,  Actuarius, 
Marcellus,  Myriscus,  Celsus,  &c.,  together  with  many  ancient 
writers  on  pharmacy ; the  accounts  afforded  by  these  writers  are 
not  sufficiently  interesting  to  claim  particular  notice. 

In  alluding  to  the  more  general  uses  of  the  rose  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  employment  of  flowers  generally  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  referred  to ; but  the  rose  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  esteemed  of  all  flowers. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  flowers  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. It  was  usual  for  them  to  adorn  the  temples,  altars, 
and  statues  of  their  gods  with  them.  (See  Euripides;  Hippo- 
tytus,  Troades,  Helena,  &c.)  Wreaths  of  flowers  were  also 
worn  by  those  who  were  present  at,  or  assisted  in,  the  cele- 
bration of  sacred  rites  {Eurip.  Iphigenia  in  AuJide).  They  were 
also  offered  to  those  divinities  to  whom  they  were  considered 
most  grateful.  It  was  a Grecian  custom,  according  to  Athenmus, 
to  decorate  the  doorposts  of  houses  where  a maiden,  about  to 
become  a bride,  resided.  The  dead  were  crowned  with  flowers.* 
Sophocles  has  represented  Electra  and  Orestes  as  repairing  to 
their  father’s  tomb,  to  deck  it  with  garlands,  and  honour  it  with 
libations.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  wore  garlands  of  roses 
during  the  days  of  mourning,  as  emblematical  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  which  passes  as  quickly  away  as  the  beauty  of  those 
roses  would  which  formed  the  mourner’s  crown.  The  tombs 
of  the  dead  were  decorated  with  roses,  under  the  idea  that 
they  possessed  the  jiower  of  protecting  the  remains  of  the 
deceased,  and  were  peculiarly  acceptable  as  an  offering  to  their 
manes.  Other  flowers  besides  the  rose  were  selected  as  having 
a special  fitness  for  these  purposes.  The  Greeks  also  used  the 
amaranthus,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  flower  now 
known  by  the  name  of  “ everlasting.”  Parsley  and  myrtle 
were  also  funereal  plants.  But  the  rose  has  been  for  ages  the 
favourite  flower  for  funereal  and  all  other  purposes. 

Among  the  Romans  all  flowers  of  a purple  or  white  colour 
were  regarded  as  grateful  to  the  dead.  They  were  so  fond  of 
the  rose,  that  we  find  inscriptions  which  refer  to  legacies  left 
in  their  wills,  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  roses,  with 
which  their  tombs  were  annually  to  be  decorated. 

....  DONAVIT  SUB  HAC  CONDITIONE 
UT  QUOTANNIS  ROSAS  AD  MONUMENTUM  EJUS  DEFERANT. 

(See  Z<e  Antichitd  (TAquileja,  Giandomenico  Bertoli : Venezia, 
1739:  p.xix.  ccxxxvii.,  &c.) 

Roses  were  also  strewed  on  the  tables  at  their  convivial  en- 

* It  is  still  a custom  in  the  Levant  to  strew  flowers  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dead;  ami  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  to  place  a nosegay. 
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tertainments,  and  on  the  floors  of  the  rooms  in  which  they 
feasted.  Pacatius  says ; “ Delicati  illi  et  fluentes  parum  se 
lautos  putabant,  nisi  luxuria  vertisset  annum,  nisi  hyberrue  pocu- 
lis  rosce  innatassent”*  Suetonius  relates  of  Nero,  that  he  spent 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  at  one  supper,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  roses.  This  custom  is  supposed  to  iiave  been  intro- 
duced during  the  time  of  Horace;  an  opinion  wdiich  has  been 
formed  from  one  of  his  odes  (lib.  i.  od.  xxxviii.),  thus  trans- 
lated by  Francis : — 

“ I tell  thee,  boy,  that  I detest 
The  grandeur  of  a Persian  feast ; » - . . 

Nor  for  me  the  linden’s  rind 
Shall  the  flowery  chaplet  bind  ; 

' I Then  search  not  where  the  curious  rose  •'  'll  ■ ' 

Beyond  his  season  loitering  grows.” 

Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  expended  a talent  in  the  purchase 
of  roses  for  one  banquet,  on  which  occasion  the  flooriof'the 
apartment  was  covered  with  roses  to  the  depth  of  a cilbit,  or  oile 
foot  and  a half.  {Athenceus^  Deipnosoph.  lib.  iv.  cap.  h.)  > 

' The  chief  use  of  the  rose  at  feasts  was  to  form  crowns  and 
garlands,  which  were  placed  upon  the  heads,  and  around  the 
necks,  of  the  guests.  The  garlands  were  generally  provided  by 
the  master  of  the  house.  Those  who  attended  on  the  guests  were 
also  crowned,  and  even  the  drinking-bowls  were  wreathed  with 
flowers.  Owing  to  this  use  of  the  rose,  we  learn  from  Anacreon 
that  a crown  composed  of  them  was  regarded  as  an  invitation 
to  festivity ; they  were  also  considered  as  preventives  of  drunk- 
enness; though  certainly,  in  some: instances,  the  flowery  wreath 
seems  to  have  been  a well  understood  mark  ofiinebriation. 

“ Capiam  mihi  coronam  in  caput,  assimulabo  me  esse  ebrium.” 

Plautus,  Amphitryon,  act  Hi.  sc.  4. 
' “I  will  place  a cha|)let  on  my  head,  and  pretend  to  be  drunk.” 

Rich  unguents  and  oils  were  also  prepared  from  the  rose 
Homer,  II.  xxiii.  186.),  which  were  used  on  the  same  occasions 
as  the  rose  flower  itself.  ‘ ‘ 

There  are  many  other  less  remarkable  uses  of  the  rose,  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  mention,  in  order  to  render  the  above 
by  any  means  a complete  account  of  this  flower;  their  importance, 
however,  does  not  warrant  their  insertion  here.  To  the  philo- 
sophic botanist  the  above  account  of  the  rose  will  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  attractive;  to  the  horticulturist  it  may  present  many 
pleasing  features;  to  the  classic  reader,  it  will  recall  customs 
most  intimately  blended  with  the  beauties  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man poetry.  ' The  feeling,  too,  which  dictated  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  touching  uses  of  the  rose  especially,  and  of  flowers 

* “ The  soft  and  luxurious  thought  themselves  not  sufficiently  refined,  unless 
their  extravagance  changed  the  coarse  of  the  seasons,  unless  winter  roses 
floated  in  their  cups.”  . . 
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in  genera],  is  universal  and  natural  to  nearly  all  nations.  The 
decoration  of  the  tombs  of  the  dead  wiih  flowers  was  an  in- 
expressibly beautiful  custom;  and,  though  strenuously  denounced 
by  the  early  Christians,  as  savouring  of  idolatry,  ^ihe  hearts  of 
men  soon  wandered  back  to  so  simple,  so  elegant,  so  natural  & 
mode  of  testifying  affection.  This  is  a custom  which  has  been 
well  said  to  be  “ of  the  heart,  and  to  speak  to  it,  and  has  there- 
fore maintained  its  ground  in  every  age  and  region,  unaffected  by 
the  constant  changes  in  customs  merely  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional.”— Edinburgh,  April  29.  1839. 


Art.  III.  Observations  on  the  geographical  Extension  of  the  Cacti  in 
Brazil.  By  Professor  Von  Martius. 

- ,,  I (Trsnsletod  from  the  “ GfO'ten  Zeitung,”  vol.  i.  p.  134'.,  by  J.  X..) 

•«  The  family  of  the  Cdcti  appears  to  have  an  extensive  range  in 
-Brazil.  Many  species  are  found  in  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  where  I have  been ; and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a great  number  of  the  same  species  are  found  near  each 
other.  Towards  the  south,  however,  they  begin  by  d^^ees  to 
be  more  scarce,  and  at  the  river  La  Plata  but  few  species  lean 
stand  the  night  frosts.  The  climate  also  towards  the  west, 
under  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  in  open  extensive' plains, 
where  it  is  rather  cold,  appears  but  little  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  Cacti ; and  still  further  westward,  in  Chile,  they 
are  cmly  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  warm  rocky 
shores  of  the  ocean.  From  La  Plata  northwards,  tlte  Cacti  are 
found  every  where,  and  even  throughout  all  Brazil,  as  far  as  the 
equator,  and  from  there  northwards  as  far  as  the  boundary  of 
the  kingdom.  They  do  not,  however,  appear  in  equal  numbers 
all  over  this  great  extent  of  country ; but  those  parts  in  which 
they  are  found  the  most  numerous  and  characteristic  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Pernambuco,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and 
Ciara;  therefore  the  space  between  the  9th  and  5th  degrees  of 
latitude  may  be  considered  as  the  most  striking  locality  of  the 
Cacti  in  Brazil.  ' 

The  extension  of  the  localities  of  the  species  appears  to  me 
tnore  limited  generally ; because,  probably,  species,  such  as  those 
of  tlie  genera  Cfereus  and  Opuntia,  which  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  most  of  the  tropical  countries  of  the  new  world,  are 
not  distinpt  species,  but  only  varieties  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 
Particular  attention  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  by  travellers, 
when  accompanied  by  an  artist,  if  they  wish  to  give  a systematic 
and  geographical  description  of  these  wonderful  plants  ; because, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying  them  on  a journey,  and 
.tlie  similarity  of  their  forms,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  can  alone  be 
had  recourse  to  as  the  only  certain  means  of  displaying  botanical 
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distinctions ; and,  although  the  cultivation  from  seed  and  cuttings 
succeeds  very  well  in  Euro|>ean  gardens,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
species  cannot  with  certainty  be  preserved.  Whoever  has  seen 
the  Cacti  in  their  native  country,  and  has  observed  the  truly 
wonderful  and  grotesque  character  which  they  assume  as  a 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  has  also  observed  their  inclination 
to  sport  in  our  gardens,  will  not  oppose  the  above  statement. 
Such  an  enquiry  into  the  difference  of  the  species  seems  par- 
ticularly necessary  with  regard  to  the  genus  Opuntia,  because 
botanical  writers  know  but  little  of  them  in  their  native  country. 

It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  many  species  of  this  genus,  such 
as  Opuntia  spinosissima.  Tuna,  polyantha,  elatior;  ^icus  indica 
and  vulgaris ; and  several  species  of  C^reus,  such  as  C.  triangu- 
laris, trigonus,  quadrangularis,  and  pentagonus,  may  have  the 
most  extensive  localities : at  least  I have  observed  them  under 
diSerent  latitudes  in  Brazil,  and  in  different  localities ; and  they 
were  introduced  into  our  gardens,  before  all  the  others,  from  the 
Antilles. 

The  Cacti  require  a dry,  little  variable,  warm,  and  even  hot 
climate,  and  a clear  and  almost  unclouded  sky.  Such  a climate 
as  this  is  called  in  Brazil  mimosa.  These  plants  are  therefore 
found  in  abundance  in  open  plains,  where  there  are  no  evergreen 
forests ; but  which  are  covered  either  with  low  bushes,  leafless 
during  the  droughts  of  summer,  or  with  small  plants.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  look  for  the  Cacti  in  forests  which  have  a 
warm  and  damp  climate;  as  their  cool  shade  is  as  little  fa- 
vourable to  the  C^cti,  so  eager  for  the  light,  as  it  is  for  the 
Agave,  which  is  never  found  in  such  places,  and  is  therefore 
erroneously  so  placed  by  artists  in  their  views  of  tropical  forests. 

According  to  my  observations,  the  Cacti  are  found  on  very 
different  kinds  of  stone ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  the  che- 
mical formation  of  the  soil,  as  the  situation  and  temperature, 
which  insures  their  successful  growth.  In  Peru  and  Mexico 
they  are  frequently  found  on  porphyry  and  many  trap  formations, 
and  also  on  hard  lava.  In  Brazil,  I have  seen  them  on  granite, 
chalk,  quartz,  and  mica  slate,  and  more  rarely  on  clay  and 
chlorite  slate,  the  latter  of  which  appears  to  be  less  favourable  to 
their  vegetation  than  the  others  mentioned.  They  prefer  a hard 
stony  sandy  soil  or  the  crevices  of  rocks,  to  a light  soil  or  rich 
loamy  earth.  Open,  sunny,  warm  situations,  on  which  even 
grass  and  other  low  plants  can  hardly  grow,  are  often  thickly 
covered  with  Cerei  and  Opdntiae,  and  Mammillariae;  Echino- 
cacti  and  Melocacti  are  frequently  found,  like  our  houseleek,  on 
perfectly  naked  rocks.  The  Peresk/^e  alone,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  leaves,  announces  that  its  respiration  is  more 
analagous  to  other  plants,  is  found  under  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forms  an  excellent  natural  hedge,  whereas  the  Opuntia  requires 
to  be  planted  when  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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The  Cacti  do  not  appear  particularly  affected  by  the  different 
degrees  of  currents  of  air.  It  is  well  known  that  they  are  found 
near  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  high  mountains,  where  they  grow 
abundantly  wherever  they  have  a sunny  situation,  and  a clear 
and  dry  atmosphere;  and  where  the  glass  is  always  a few 
tiegrees  above  the  freezing  point.  They  are  found  in  Brazil, 
close  to  the  sea,  and  on  islands  that  have  never  been  overflown 
by  it,  above  the  line  where  vegetation  ceases ; and  many  species 
of  C^rei  are  found  on  the  dry  hard  sea  shore.  Alost  of  the 
Opuntias  are  found  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a 
height  of  from  500  to  1500  and  2000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Melocacti  are  also  found  high  up  the  mountains. 
An  attentive  observer  may  perceive  that  in  our  gardens  many 
species  of  Cacti  require  a variation  of  temperature,  particularly 
during  the  winter  months.  Those  who  have  such  plants  from 
Malpays,  and  the  other  warm  districts  of  the  Tierra  caliente  of 
Mexico,  from  the  narrow  hot  valleys  of  New  Granada  and 
Peru,  or  the  sea  coast  of  Brazil,  may  observe  that  they  fre- 
quently become  sickly  when  they  are  exposed  to  a change  of 
temperature  of  + 6°  or  8°  Reaum.,  while  others,  which  are  natives 
of  high  plains  and  of  mountains,  are  much  less  susceptible. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  allow  me  more  par- 
ticularly to  add  what  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
respecting  the  extension  of  the  Cacti  in  Brazil.  In  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  which  for  the  greater  part  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  forests,  I have  only  found  species  of  the  genera 
Cereus  and  Opuntia  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  dry  high-lying 
places.  They  were  tolerably  numerous,  so  that  they  gave  a very 
peculiar  character  to  the  landscape.  The  latter  is  used  as  a 
hedge  for  enclosures.  The  species,  on  the  contrary,  belonging 
to  the  division  Epiph^llum  Herm.  (C^rei  alati  De  Cand.)  are 
very  abundant  in  this  tract  of  land,  and  ornament  the  trees  of 
the  forests,  and  the  mossy  rocks  of  the  so  called  Organ  Moun- 
tains (Serra  des  Organs),  with  their  splendid-coloured  flowers. 
Farther  towards  the  south,  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  the 
jamacaru  (Cereus  Jamaracu  Dec.)  is  very  much  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  also  in  dry  flelds.  It  forms  a stem  30  ft.  high,  and 
is  highly  valued  by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  edible  fruit 
In  this  province,  and  in  that  of  Minas,  there  are  several  species 
of  the  genus  Mammillaria,  though  they  are  but  few  in  number 
compared  with  those  above  mentioned,  because  this  genus  ap- 
pears to  me  properly  to  belong  to  Mexico.  That  part  of  the 
province  of  Minas  which,  in  its  vegetation,  corresponds  with  the 
western  territory  of  Espirito  Santo  and  Porto  Seguro,  and  which 
is  partly  shaded  by  thick  and  humid  forests,  and  is  the  native 
place  of  the  white  topaz,  the  aquamarine,  and  the  chrysoberyl, 
can  produce  but  few  specimens  of  the  Cacti ; but  further  to  the 
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west,  and  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  a great  many 
0p6iitMe  and  Orei  are  found  in  bare  sunny  situations,  and  gWe 
quite  a peculiar  and  romantic  character  to  the  landscape.  < The 
Opuntiae  are  found  more  abundant  in  this  district,  jon  the 
mountains,  and  the  Cerei  in  the  warm  valleys.  Other  pictu- 
resque plants  of  the  country,  such  as  the  tree  lily  (Barbao^ta 
and  VcUbsia),  the  tree  fern,  and  shrubby  kinds  of  grass,  or  the 
Brazilian  fir  (Araucaria  brasilimta),  are  seldom  found  with  the 
Cacti ; so  that,  where  the  latter  abound,  they  almost  give  the 
decided  character  to  the  ]andsca(ie.  In  the  rocky  country  of 
Comarca  do  Cerro  Frio,  the  traveller  is  often  struck  w'ith 
amazement  at  the  numerous  Melocacti  which  grow  on  the  :flat 
and  naked  rocks  which  abound  with  gold,  quartz,  and  Inka 
slate.  There  are  many  species  of  this  genus,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by,  the  number  of  their  ribs  and  spines'jibtit  os  yet 
but  very  few  of  them  are  botanically  known.,  They  are. called 
tliere.  Monk’s  ))ate.  This  Cactus  is  seen  on  the. tops  of  high 
mountains!  in  Minas  Gera^,  and  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  i I:  also 
observed  it  on  the  Itamb^  da  Villa  do  Principe,  and  indeed^even 
to  its  summit,  where  it  grows  with  some  species  nof  Ayris, 
Eriocaulon,  several  grasses,  and  the  Barbacenia  excassa,  at  a 
height  of  5,590  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  provinces 
of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  towards  the  norths  the  Ophntiae  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  Minas  and  San  Paulo;  but  the  prickly 
cereus  is  found  in  greater  abundance,  sometimes  as.  a stately 
branched  tree,  from  30  to  40  ft.  high,  ami  sometimes  \ spread 
out  in  the  form  of  a many-branched  candelabrum,  or  in  thick 
espalier-like  rows  of  trees  growing  very  close  together.  They 
form  here  a part  of  the  vegetation,  which  1 have  called  the.Caa- 
tingas,  or  sometimes  the  leafless  forests.  Some  species  of 
Mammillaria  are  found  here,  particularly  in  the  bare  open 
plains;  and  the  dry,  bare,  rocky  districts,  where  .the  / Fivers 
are  dried  during  the  droughts  of  summer,  seem  to  be  the  true 
localities  of  the  Cacti.  Where  tlte  mountains  are  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet  in  height,  the  same  species  are  found  on  them  as  in 
Minas.,  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  Cacti  form  un  esseocial 
article  of  food  for  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  fruit  of  the  arahd  (S|)6udias  tuberosai  Arruda) 
and  the  joazebro  (Zizyphus  Joazeiro  Mart.).  The  cattle  are  veiy 
oDen  attracted  to  the  juicy  stems  of  the  torch  thistles ; and  it 
not  unfrequently  iiappens,  when  they  are  tormented  with  thirst, 
that  they  attack  the  prickly  brandies  to  suck  them,  and  get 
their  mouths  so  wounded  that  mortification  ensues.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  an  act  of  humanity,  which  the  natives,  while  travelling, 
never  fail  to  perform  in  these  lonely  districts,  to  cut  off  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Cactus  ti’ees  by  the  road  sides,  witli  their  long 
forest  knives,  and  in  this  manner  to  open  a vegetable  fountain 
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to  the  animals.  The  horses  often  try  to  obtain  refreshment’ 
from  the  branches,  by  kicking  off  the  spines  with  their  hoofs. 
These  spines  are  nearly  a span  long  on  some  species  (perhaps 
not  yet  well  known  to  botanists),  and  they  render  the  greatest 
prudence  necessary  when  on  horseback,  and  pursuing  a narrow 
winding  road.  Where  these  species  of  C6cti  grow  in  gi’eat 
numbers  tr^ether,  a part  of  the  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  low 
trees  generally  disappears  ; such  as  that  produced  by  die  genera 
.Eupliorb/at  Tr^iat,  Cr6ton,  J6tropha,  Turners,  £chltes,  Big- 
nuntn,  Myrtus,  TerniinAlia,  Convblvulus,  Csesalpin/Vr,  Erythroxy- 
lon,  Sida,  Tillandsia,  Bromel/cr,  Pitcairn/a,  &c. ; and  the  eye 
beholds  nothing  at  a distance  but  the  aspiring  forms  of  the 
leafless  Cacti  against  the  dark  blue  stormy  sky.  The  exten- 
sive deserts  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  in  the 
provinces  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  which,  taken  at  an  average, 
are  from  .500  to  1,500  leet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,'  consist  of 
a.  bare  granite, 'void ‘of  earth,  or  of  limestone  i formation  and 
similar  districts  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,'and  Ciara  (those  districts  of  Brazil  in  which  the  C^cti 
most  abound),  are  remarkable  for  their  great  accumulation  of 
sea  salt,  which  oozes  out  of  the  ground  after  the  rainy  season. 
Here  and  there  are  found  large  caves  of  saltpetre,  and' remains 
of  megnlonyxes  and  mammoths,  and  in  the  chalk  strata  of  Serra 
dos  Cogrires,  there  are  petrified  fish,  which  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  Solenhofen.  These  geognostical  appearances  arise 
from  the  sea  having  formerly  covered  those  parts,  and,  after  its 
sudden  retreat,  the  loose  earth  becoming  separated  from  the 
stones,  the  lower  animals  inhabiting  it  were  destioyed  by  the 
dryness  of  the  ground,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 
If  such  hypothesis  could  be  proved,  the  Cftcti  (which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  organisation,  do  not  subsist  so  much 
from  the  nourishment  of  the  soil,  as  from  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere), and  other  similar  plants,  such  as  liverwort,  moss,  &c., 
might  be  considered  as  precursors  of  a more  exalted  race  on  a 
more  fruitful  soil,  like  those  leafless  masses  of  gigantic  plants 
which  are  found,  the  relics  of  the  antediluvian  world;'  The  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  Cacti  are  found  at  present  in  such  abundance 
enjoy  1 without  exception  the  clima  mimoso,  already  mentioned; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  this  climate  is  also  favourable 
fot'producing  the  finest  cotton  on  the  cotton  plants;  while,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Maranhko  and  Para,  though  the  plants 
are  strong,  the  cotton  is  not  of  so  fine  a quality.  These  plants, 
also,  are  not  cultivated  where  the  Cacti  grow,  but  in  moist  and 
shady  places.  The  chain  of  mountains  of  Ibiapabn,  consisting 
here  and  there  of  granite  and  strata  of  limestone,  divides  the 
land  of  the  Cacti  from  the  western  province  Piauhy,  a beautiful 
billy  country,  gently  sloping  towards  the  north-east,  and  in 
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which  the  predominating  stratum  is  sand  oud  limestone.  The 
C%cti  are  not  so  numerous  here,  and  the  extensive  plains  are 
ornamented  with  bushes,  the  joazeiro,  and  two  kinds  of  palm 
(the  indaia,  Attalia  compta  M.,  and  the  wax  palm,  Corypha 
cerifera  Arr.) ; yet  sometimes  groups  of  Opuntia  may  be  seen, 
and  enormous  Ccrei,  on  hills  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  latter 
with  stems  frequently  18  in.  in  diameter  at  their  base.  Further 
north  thap  Rio  Parnahyba,  the  Cacti  become  more  rare,  and 
consequently,  in  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  they 
DO  longer  form  a picturesque  and  decide<l  character  in  the  land- 
scape. I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a stone,  or  a single 
plant  of  C^reus,  in  the  uninviting,  dense,  shady, and  damp  forests; 
but  here  and  there  a few  species  of  Per^skm  are  seen  in  the 
hedges,  and  Rhipsales  and  Epiph^lla,  and  the  large-leaved 
Oroide®,  Brom^l/^e,  and  Orchideae  on  the  stems  of  the  old  trees, 
filling  up  the  narrow  spaces  between  them.  In  the  garden  at 
Par^  alone,  I found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  some  C^rei 
planted. 


Art.  IV.  Botanical,  Floricultural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ; together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  {whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation  : the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,”  the  “ Horlus  Britannicus,"  the 
“ Hortus  Lignosus,”  and  the  “ Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum.” 

Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine  I in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ; 3s.  6a.  coloured,  .Si.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  3s.  Gd,  coloured,  3i.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  <f  Flowering  Plants', 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  £i.  6^.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ; 2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6<^.;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F'.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F'.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

iZANUNCULA'CE*. 

1S9«.  PmO'VIA  28364  BrSwmi  Bot.  Reg.,  1839,  30. 

Cappariddeew  or  Sapindacece. 

Diplopillu  IlugelW  Endl.  A beautiful  plant,  “ with  corymbose  panicles  of 

pink  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a Cleorae.”  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Toward 
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, at  B^shot  Paiic.  Dr.  Endlicher,  who  first  described  and  named  the  plant, 
considers  it  to  belong  to  Sapind&cesc ; but  Dr.  Lindlej'  thinks  it  an  anonaalous 
form  of  Capparidacea:.  (S.  M.  R.,  No.  70.,  June.) 

Maivdeete, 

+ Abutilon  slridtmn  Dick.  “ A green-house  shrub  of  the  easiest  culture 
and  great  beauty,  being  covered  all  the  year  long  with  a profusion  of  bell* 
shaped  orange  flowers,  strongly  veined  with  crimson,  and  dependent  from  long 
slender  stalks.”  (B.  Al.  R.,  No.  53.,  May.) 

haltamtnetc. 

gALSAMPNA  [tL  p.7S. 

Pazt.  Mr.  Ma<ten'«  or  1 mjr.o  C Khotoea  1837.  S co  Pazt.  mag.  of 

Avery  pretty  annual  species  of  balsam,  found  on  the  Khoseea  Hills  by  Mr. 
CKbson  in  1B37,  which  continued  in  flower  during  the  whole  summer  of  1838 
at  Chatswortb.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Masters,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  CaJentta.  (Peer/.  Mag.  f Rot.,  May). 

Ru/done. 

1151  CORR^:'./ 

ferruglnM  HooA.  ferruginous  ■ | | or  S sp  jl  O.  W Australia  1836.  C p.I  Bot.  na  lit. 

Many  new  hybrid  corrteas  have  lately  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  ; 
but  this  is  a genuine  species  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  it  was  dis* 
covered  by  Major  Dunn.  It  is  a handsome  shrub,  with  elegant  foliage  ; and 
the  flowers,  though  not  brilliant  in  their  colour  (being  of  a greenish  white),  are 
large  and  well  shaped.  {Botanul,  June.) 

Legumindtts, 

m LUPPNUS  ri839,  SI. 

Usrtw8gff  lindl.  Mr.  Hsrtw^'s  O or  3 Jn.o  Dk.B.  Fk  Mexico  1838.  S co  Bot  reg. 

A very  fine  half-hardy  Mexican  annual,  sent  home  by  M.  Ilartwcg.  It 
has  brilliant  dark  blue  flowers,  with  a shade  of  pink,  and  obtuse  very  hairy 
leaves.  It  grows  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high,  and  flowers  freely  “ from  the  end 
of  June,  until  destroyed  by  frost  in  autumn.  (Rot.  Reg.,  June.) 

19i0.  HO'VE/I  30068  pdngeni  Part.  Afag.  of  Bot.,  tL  p.  101. 

IgfM.  CYmSUS  nass  triadnu  Ft.  Na  103. 

-f-  Itilrojnt  ttricUa  Benth.  A very  pretty  little  green-house  shrub,  with 
clear  orange-yellow  flowers,  strongly  marked  with  rich  crimson  veins.  A 
native  of  the  Swan  River  settlement,  introduced  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq. 

(B.  M.  R.,  No.  61.,  June.) 

-|-  Gompholobium  verticolor  Lindl.  A climbing  shrub,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mangles,  with  large  flowers  of  a reddish-yellow,  changing  to  a deep  chocolate- 
red.  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  62.,  June.) 

-b  Eytcnhardiia  amorphuidet  Humb.  Bonpl.  and  Kunth.  A beautiful 
Mexican  mountain  shrub,  or  rather  small  tree,  with  small  pinnated  leaves,  like  , 
those  of  an  acacia,  but  distinctly  marked  with  glandular  dots.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  they  are  disposed  in  an  erect  compact 
spike,  2 in.  or  3 in.  long.  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  55.,  May.) 

!1M.  KENNE'DYA  19383  cocclnex. 

Synottyme : ZIehya  coeciaez  Benth. 

-f  Chor6zema  vdn'um  Benth.  Another  green-house  shrub  from  the  Swan 
River,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smart.  Its  leaves  are  greenish-grey,  and  its 
flowers  orange  and  crimson.  (R.  M.  R.,  No. 62.,  June.) 

-I-  Acacia  cyanophpUa  Lindl.  An  acacia  from  the  Swan  River,  also  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smart,  with  long,  glaucous,  wavy  leaves,  “ and  a profusion 
of  axillary  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.”  (R.  At.  R.,  No.  64-.,  June.) 

VhUadclphdceee. 

U79.  PUILADE/LPHUS  30450  Oordon/ainu  Bot.  Reg.  1839, 39. 

Dfu/zia  corymbota  Wall.  This  very  pretty  Himalayan  shrub,  which  was  re- 
ceived under  the  name  of  D.  cancscens,  has  produced  flowers  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  in  March,  1839,  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  in  the 
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green-house.  The  flowers  were  “ white,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  D.  schbra, 
lemon-scented,  and  arranged  in  copious  cymes.”  (£.  M.  R.,  No.  49.,  May). 

Loasacem.  > 

SI93.  LOJ'SA  SOlSi  Uterllis  S^monfme ; CaiSphora  lateritia  JBenIM. 

The  fact  of  the  plant  commonly  called  Lodta  laterkia  belonging  to 
M.  Fresl’s  genus  Caiophora,  was  first  pointed  out  in  Mrs.  Ixnidon’s  hadiei 
Flower-Garden,  No.  iv.  p.  60. ; but,  as  she  observes,  the  plant  is’  probably 
the  Caidphora  punicea  of  jPrra/,  which  is  the  Blumenbachsa  ponicea  of 
ti.  Don,  and  the  Lodta  punicea  of  Kuiz  and  Pavon. 

Cacldceir. 

S3SU.  ECHINOCA'CTUS 

+Sct>t»  Horl.  Bent  Broom  «L  O or  | ap  Y.a  BrasU  MSB.  C a.p  Bot.  ng.  18SB,  H 
Sgnonjimfs  : CilctUfl  5cdpa  Lmkj  Cerdus  Sc5i>a  27rc. 

A very  beautiful  and  curious  species  of  this  curious  genus,  witli  pale  yellow 
flowers,  with  a scarlet  centre.  “ It  derives  its  name  of  the  Broom  Cactus, 
from  having  the  basis  of  its  stem  so  long  and  stiff,”  as  somewhat  to  resemble 
a scrubbing-brush.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  first  sent  to  . 
Prussia.  The  specimen  figured  “ flowered  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Thomas 
Harris,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury.”  {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

Comjioiilce,  , 

3586.  LASTHfTNlA  30141  glabrata  Lindl  Synonyme : Holog^rone  glabrita  Bartt,  BoC:i>as.  3730. 

1608.  GESSETR//!  30003  clongSu  var.  fhiticdaa  Orahmm.  Bot.  mag.  37B5. 

Synonyme : oblongtta  Pott.  Mag.  of  Bot.  vl.  p.  1U3.  ^ ^ 

The  Stem  of  this  plant  is  about  5 ft.  high,  quite  shrubby,  and  much 
branched.  Dr.  Graham  received  it  in  Sept.  1836,  from  the  Epsom  Nursery, 
under  the  name  of  6.  oblongata  ; but  it  only  differs  from  G.  elongata  “ iu  its 
much  shorter  peduncles,  iu  the  more  obtuse  base  of  the  leaves,  in  its  less 
angular  branches,  and  in  the  colouring  of  the  veins  and  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves  generally.”  {Bot.  Mag.,  May.)  In  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany  for 
June,  it  is  stated  that  G.  oblongata  is  the  true  name. 

Begonraoeae. 

S654.  BEGCTN/a 

sinuSta  Graham  (itmated  o.  i | pr  3 my.jn  W ...  1336.  C oo  Bot.  mag.  313L 

A pretty  kind  of  Beghnta,  sent  from  Berlin  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden  and  Dr.  Neill,  in  1836.  {Bot  Mag.,  June). 

Labidiee. 

76.  3A'LVIA  conferti86ra  Bea/A. 

A Brazilian  species,  with  rather  small  orange  red  flowers.  It  was  found 
near  Rio  Janeiro  by  Mr.  Macrae ; and,  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gar- 
den, it  has  flowered  in  the  green-house.  {Bot.  Reg.,  May.)  " * 

Amaranthdcece. 

•TRICHI’NIUM  R.  Br.  {From  trichinae,  comporod  of  hairs,  in  allusion  to  the  shaggy  flowen.)  * CIS39,  28. 

d-oiopccuroideum  lAndl.  Foxtail-like  O vu  1 m.o  P.B  New  Hot  IS^  S oo  B^ 

This  is  the  first  plant  that  has  flowered  in  Europe  of  the  very  remarkable 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  only  six  species  of  which  were  described  by 
Dr.  Brown.  The  genus  “ is  exclusively  Australian.”  The  present  species  was 
discovered  by  Major  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  and  named  by  Dr.  Bindley  in  a note 
to  Mitchell’s  Auttralian  Eapeditiont.  At  Swan  River  there  are  two  other 
species,  one  of  which  Dr.  Bindley  has  named  T.  ManglCTii,  in  honour  of  Capt. 
Mangles  i and  the  other  T.  Stirifngfi,  in  honour  of  Sir  James  Stirling. 

• Trichinium  olopecuroides  “ is  a half-hardy  annual,  flowering  abundantly  io  the 
open  border  during  the  summer,  and  although  not  appearing  very  pretty  in  a 
plate,  it  is  sufficiently  striking  to  deserve  cultivation,  for  the  surface  bf  its 
flowers  is  glossy,  like  those  of  the  cockscomb,  {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

XJrliceo!. 

3450.  GALACTODE'NDRON  28561  Otlle  H.  B.  A Kmth.  Polo  dc  tko  Span.,  BoL  Mag.  8723,37*4. 

This  very  interesting  tree  is  here  figured  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  It 
was  introduced,  as  appears  by  the  Hvrtiit  Britannicus,  in  1829,  but  has  never 
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yet  flowered  in  this  country.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  given  a general  repre* 
scntation  of  the  tree,  which  bears  a close  resemblance  m height  and  shape  to 
.the  celebrated  Woburn  Beech  as  figured  in  Pontey’s  Foreit  Pnmer  as  a 
frontispiece ; and  he  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  fruit  included  in  the  calyx, 
and  the  nut  of  which  is  about  the  size  cu  a walnut ; but  a nut  which  we 
received  from  Messrs.  Loddigea  some  years  ago  is  a great  deal  larger.  No 
flowers  are  given,  and  the  foKage  is  “ done  from  a living  plant  in  the  Olasgow 
Botanic  Garden.” 

IVL  de  Humboldt  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Cow  Tree  of  Caraccas  into 
notice,  in  his  Relation  Huiurique,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  “ Neither  the  noble  shadowy 
forests,”  says  Humboldt,  “ nor  the  majestic  current  of  rivers,  nor  the  mountains, 
hoary  with  sempiternal  snows,  — none  of  these  wonders  of  tropical  regions  so 
rivet^  my  gaze  as  did  this  tree,  gro.wing  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  its  thick  roots 
scarcely  penetrating  the  stony  soil,  and  unmoistencd  during  many  months  of 
•the  year  by  a drop  of  dew  or  rain.  But  dry  and  dead  as  the  branches  appear, 
if  you  pierce  the  trunk,  a sweet  and  nutritive  milk  flows  forth,  which  is  in  the 
greatest  profusion  at  daybreak.  At  this  time,  the  blacks  and  other  natives 
of  the  neighbourhood  hasten  from  all  quarters,  furnished  with  large  jugs,  to 
catch  the  milk,  which  thickens  and  turns  yellow  on  the  surface,  f^mc  drink 
it  on  the  spot,  others  carry  it  home  to  their  children ; and  you  might  fancy 
you  saw  the  family  of  a cowherd  gathering  around  him,  and  receiving  from 
him  the  produce  of  his  kine.” 

The  representation  of  the  entire  tree  was  made  from  a drawing  sent  home 
by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  a letter  dated  Caraccas,  June  8.  1837.  The  tree 
from  which  the  drawing  was  made  stands  .about  50  miles  from  Caraccas,  on 
the  steep  forest-coveredf  face  of  a mountain,  estimated  at  4000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

“ The  forest  was  so  densely  thick  and  untravelled,  that  the  people  who 
accompanied  us  were  obliged,  at  almost  every  step,  to  cut  a way  for  us 
through  it  with  their  sword-like  knives,  while  the  excessive  steepness  and 
slippery  state  of  the  mountain  rendered  our  advance  both  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous. However,  after  a couple  of  toiling  days,  we  reached  the  group  of 
sought-for  trees,  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  others  no  less  wonderful  to 
look  upon  than  themselves.  The  natives  lost  no  time  in  making  a deep 
incision  into  the  bark  of  one,  down  to  the  very  wood,  from  which  burst 
forth  the  milk,  white  and  limpid  as  that  of  the  cow,  sweet  to  the  palate, 
pnd  accompanied  by  an  aromatic  smell,  but  leaving  a strong  clamminess  on 
the  lips,  and  upon  the  tongue  a slight  bitter.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
filled  two  bottles  with  the  produce  of  a couple  of  trees ; for,  as  our  visit 
happened  to  be  made  during  the  wane  of  the  moon,  instead  of  at  its  increase, 
the  lacteal  fluid  did  not  flow  so  freely  as  it  is  said  to  do  when  drawn  during 
the  latter-named  stage. 

“ The  trunk  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  from  which  the  drawing  was  made, 
measured  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  about  five  feet 
from  the  root.  This  colossal  stem  ran  up  to  a height  of  sixty  feet,  perfectly 
uninterrupted  by  either  leaf  or  branch ; when  its  vast  arms  and  minor  branches, 
most  luxuriantly  clothed  with  fpliage,  spread  on  every  side,  fully  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  rising  to  an  additional  elevation  of  forty  feet, 
so. that  this  stupendous  tree  was  quite  a hundred  feet  in  all.  1 saw  othera  ttiil 
larger ; but  the  state  of  the  weather  drove  us  from  our  position.  The  leaves, 
when  in  a fresh  state,  are  of  a deep  dark  and  poli.shed  green,  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  laurel  tribe,  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  two  or  three 
finches  wide. . 

“ With  regard  to  the  flower,  or  the  flowering  season  of  the  tree,  I have 
made  enquiries  over  and  over  again,  from  persons  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of 
other  trees  of  the  kind,  in  diflerent  parts  of  Venezuela,  but  they  tell  me  that 
no  one  ever  taw  or  heard  of  the  cow  tree  flowering. 

,,  “The  imaginary  statement  of  the  tree  not  flowering  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  .nature  of  ue  blossoms,  being  in  all  likelihood  small  and  incoospieuouss 
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as  in  so  many  of  the  Urticeae,  to  which  natural  order  it  is  probably  correctly 
referred  ; though  whether  it  be  a true  Brosimum,  as  Mr.  Don  is  uiclined  to 
suppose,  or  a new  genus,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested,  must  yet  remain  a 
doubt.”  {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

Orchiddcne. 

esis.  CIRRHX'A  29710  mKO-IOtea  Bol.  Mag.  t.  372a 

3S82.  L£'LU  nS39,iS. 

H-OirtUrScea  tcattj.tlalked  it  123  or  l(  n Pk  Mexk»  1838.  D ixr.w  BoLr^ 

This  species  “ was  found  near  Oaxarca  by  Count  Karwinski,  and  is  probably 
not  uncommon  in  collections,  large  quantities  having  been  received  by  various 
persons  from  Mexico.”  It  should  cultivated  in  a cooler  house  than  usual 
for  orchidaceous  plants.  {Bot.  Beg.,  May.) 

90133.  lutumoaiU,  tjn.  BlOUa  autuinnklii  La  Llave,  Bot  reg.  1839, 27. 

This  beautiful  species  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  Woburn. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

L.  majdl'u  Lindl.,  syn.  Cattleya  Grahami  Lindl.  This  plant,  the  Flor  de 
Mayo  of  the  Mexicans,  was  sent  home  in  1839,  by  M.  Hartw^,  “who  found 
it  on  the  mountains  near  Leon,  growing  upon  oak  trees,  at  the  hdght  of 
8000  fr.,  where  it  sometimes  freezes.”  From  the  dried  specimens  it  wpears 
to  be  a magnificent  species  ; but  “ it  proves  exceedingly  difficult  of  culti- 
vation.” (B.  M.  R.,  No.  42.,  May.) 

3731  SCHOMBU'ROK/zl  37706  nsrginSU,  var.  phalli  dpaliaqua  immargiiiltis  Hook.,  Bot  mag.  37291 

Differing  from  the  species  in  the  margin  of  the  petals  not  being  yellow,  and 
the  lip  more  waved.  It  is  a native  of  Surinam,  and  was  flowered  by  Thomas 
Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  of  the  Fence,  near  Manchester,  in  Dec.  1838.  (Bot.  Mag., 
June.) 

S540.  ONCl'DIUM  2203  pipllio  var.  limbituin  Hook.t  Bot  mag.  3733. 

O.  tanguineum  Lindl.  ” A noble  species  of  this  showy  genus,”  with  straw- 
coloured  flowers,  having  crimson  blotches.  Imported  % Messrs.  Loddiges 
from  La  Guayra.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  68.,  June.) 

Trigonidium  tenue  Lodd.  Cat.,  No.  682.  A native  of  Demerara,  with  brown- 
ish purple  flowers.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  59.,  June.) 

3590  LEPTO'TES  30163  bicolor,  rar.  glaucophyila  Hook.,  Bot  Hag.  3731 

This  plant  was  sent  to  Woburn  (where  it  blossomed  in  Feb.  1839.),  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  from  the  Organ  Mountains ; and  it  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  very  glaucous  foliage  and  a white  lip.  (Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

S559.  1701 A 

H-femiglnea  J^M/.  ruitr  or  2 mr  Pk  Calcutta  1837.  D r.w.p  Bot.  reg.  1839;  31 

The  foliage  of  a very  dark  green,  and  the  smooth  delicate  pink  petals,  form 
a striking  contrast  with  the  coarse  green  shaggy  sepals.  The  lip  is  most 
singularly  crested,  and  looks  more  like  the  edge  of  some  cowrie  shell,  than 
the  petal  of  a flower.  (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

-b  Dendrobium  Pdxloni  Lindl.  A very  handsome  species  of  a well  known 
genus,  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Khoseea  Hills  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  named  by 
Dr.  Lindley  in  honour  of  Mr.  Paxton.  (B.  M.  R„  No.  56.,  June.) 

Dendrblmtn  Biwncanum  Lindl.  “ This  very  pretty  species  has  flowered 
imperfectly  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  receiv^  it  from  ^mbay  by  the  over- 
land conveyance.”  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  41.  May.) 

D.  macrophytlum  Lindl.  This,  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  has 
been  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Manilla.  (B.  Af.  R„  No.  46.,  May.) 

+ Oclomeria  tridenidta  LindL  ” A Demerara  plant  of  no  beauty.”  (B.  M.  R, 
No.  43.  May.) 

Polyttdehya  affinu  Lindl.  “ has  lately  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddigei, 
who  imported  it  from  Sierra  Leone.  It  proves  extremely  diflferent  from  P, 
puberula.”  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  44.,  May.) 

-b  Itochilus  Uvidut  Lindl.  “ A small  dingy-flowered  plant,  imported  from 
Mexico  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.”  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  45.,  May.) 
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Cattiiya.  suphba  Lindl.  Sert.  Orchid,  t.  88.  A beautiful  and  very  fragrant 
species,  found  in  British  Guiana  by  M.  Schomburgk,  who  sent  a living  plant 
of  it  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  47.,  May.) 

Epidcndrum  glumdceum  Lindl.  A Brazilian  plant,  very  near  £.  frhgrans. 

(B.  Af.  Jt.,  No.  50.,  May.) 

-4-  Aganuia  pulchilla  Lindl.  A very  pretty  new  genus  of  Vandeous  Orchi- 
d^eae,  sent  by  Mr.  Brotherton  from  Demerara  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is 
distinguished  from  Maxillaria  by  the  brown  sepals  not  being  oblique  at  the 
base,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  pollen  masses ; and  from  Encncmis  differs  in 
the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  in  their  regularity.  (_B.  M.  R.,  No.  65.,  June.) 

-1-  Goct'iiia  lagetiophora  Lindl.  A “ very  distinct  and  curious  species  ” of 
the  genus  ; from  comparing  the  description  of  which  with  Swartz’s  account 
of  Cymbidium  utriculatum.  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  that  plant  should  be  called  Go- 
venia  utriculata.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  66.,  June.) 

-|-  Bratavola  gtauca  Lindl.  A most  curious  orchidaceous  plant,  procured 
by  M.  Hartweg  near  Vera  Cruz ; the  habit  of  which  is  so  much  like  “ that 
of  a Cattleya,  that  till  it  flowered  it  was  expected  to  belong  to  that  genus.” 

(^B.  M.  R.,  t.  67.,  June.) 

Cymbidium  bicolor  Lindl.  This  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who 
imported  it  from  Ceylon.  A very  handsome  species,  the  flowers  being 
“ streaked  or  stained  with  very  deep  crimson.”  (^B.  AI.  R.,  No.  69.,  June.) 

SACCOLO'BIUH  31700  calceoUre  PatL  Uag.  qf  BoL  tL  p.97. 

-|-  S.  micranthum  Lindl.  This  plant  has  flowered  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  genus  Cleisostoma.  (B.  Af.  R„  No.  58., 
May.) 

Cyrtochiluvi  tlelldlum  Lindl.,  Sert.  Orel),  pi.  7.  This  noble  species  has  lately 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Youell,  nurseryman,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
(B.  Af.  R.,  No,  54.,  May.) 

S54a  CtELO'GYNE  Trocki  Past  mig  of  hot.  6.  p.  73. 

Garclneri^fia  Wall.  Mr.  Gardner*!  CS  or  1 d W.t  Kho»eca  Hilla  1837-  D treetaad 

The  finest  species  of  Coeldgyne  yet  introduced.  It  was  brought  to  England 
in  1837,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  collector.  It  grows  on 
trees  and  rocks  in  moist  shady  woods,  or  near  a waterfall.  Its  flowers  are 
white,  with  golden  yellow  bractem.  {Puxl.  Atag.  of  Bol.,  May.) 

ODONTOGLtySSUM  Numb.  S(  KuAtb.  (Odous.  a tooth,  gtotsa,  a tongue  ; crest  of  the  labellum.) 

, conUtum /.our/,  cordate  i(  IS)  el  1 ...  B P Mexico  1837.  D p.r.w  FI.  calx  no.  lOU 

For  a description  of  this  species,  see  Card.  Afag.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  378.,  and 
Second  additional  Supplement  to  Hort,  Bril.  p.  701. 


S477.  SATY'KIUM 

er^um  LindL  erect  It  lAJ  or  1|  f Y 


C.  G.  H.  1838.  O p.1  BoL  na  117. 


This  very  showy  species  was  imported  from  the  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Ku*.  fikirving  of  Liverpool,  in  1838,  and  it  flowered  with  him 
the  following  February.  {Bot.  Afag.) 

Pholidola  articulata  Lindl.  Also  found  by  Mr.  Gibson.  The  flowers  are 
small,  of  a dirty  white,  with  a little  yellow  ; and  the  stem  is  jointed  instead 
of  being  pseudo-bulbous.  (B.  Af.  R.,  No.  57.,  June.) 

Phedut  Wallichn  Lindl.  in  Wall.  PI.  As  rar.  t.  158.  “ Another  addition 
made  to  the  Chatsworth  collection,  during  his  stay  in  India.”  (B.  Af.  R., 
No.  58.,  June.) 

-f-  Scaphygloltit  stcllhta  Lodd.  A native  of  Demerara,  nearly  resembling 
S.  ciolacea.  (B.  At.  R.,  No.  60.,  June.) 

\riddce<E. 

».  GLADroLUS 

ramikflut  Vaxt.  branching  {I  i I or  5 jl  Pk  G.  H.  1836.  O ap.l  Mag  of  boC.  6.  p.  99l 


A very  beautiful  species  of  Gladiolus,  growing  4 or  5 feet  high,  and  pro- 
ducing several  lateral  spikes  of  large  pink  flowers.  It  was  sent  to  this  country 
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Notices  of  Galphimia  gloitca, 

from  Holland,  but  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowered  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  & Pince  at  Exeter,  in  July,  1838.  {Mag.  of  Bol., 
June.) 

AmarylliAex, 

36»5.  SCEPTHA'NTHUS  snffll  Dnimm6nd/ 

Sjfnonffme : Coop^ria  pedunculiu  Herb,  in  Boi.  Mag.  SJ91* 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  having  minutely  inspected  this  plant, 
is  “ quite  satisfied  that  it  belongs  to  one  genus  with  Cooperta  Drummondi, 
figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1835.’’  {Bol.  Mag.,  May.) 

\JliacecE. 

BE^KR.r  Schulte*  fit  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Better.  ProfeMor  of  Botany  at  Brody,  &c.) 

6 legana  iaiu//.  elegant  0 ?i | or  2 jn.o  C Mexico  1839.  D p,*  Bot.  reg.  183B,34. 

A very  beautiful  bulbous-rooted  flower,  found  by  Count  Karwinski  in  Mex- 
ico. Another  species  of  the  genus  flowered  in  England  in  1833,  anti  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Regutcr,  t.  15R>.,  under  the  name  of  Ph^ium 
fistuldsum  Herb. ; but  the  name  of  Bessera  having  been  given  to  the  genus 
by  Schultes  in  1829,  it  must  take  precedence.  The  flowers,  which  are  pen- 
dulous, campanulate,  and  form  a kind  of  head,  arc  of  a bright  orange  crim- 
son, with  red  stamens  and  green  anthers ; the  pollen,  in  a few  days  after 
expansion,  becoming  ycllowi^.  {Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

iAelanthacete. 

ASAOR.fT.4  Lindt  (In  compliment  to  Dr.  Ata  Gray,  one  of  the  author*  of  the  Flora  qf  North  America) 

officin^U*  ScA/^cA/.  omcinal  cu  5 t.o  W Mexico  1839.  D Li  tfoC.  rcg. 

Synonyme : reritrum  oflBctnAle  Schieckl ; Hel6niu  oiBcinile  D.  Doa, 

A half-hardy  bulb,  with  a long  spike  of  white  flowers,  growing  4 or  5 feet 
high ; found  by  M.  Hartweg  near  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  is  called  Sabadilla. 
Dr.  Lindley  considers  that  it  does  not  lielong  to  either  Teratrum  or  Helonias, 
on  account  of  “ the  segments  of  the  periaathemum  having  a nectarifluous 
excavation  at  the  base.”  (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Aroidete. 

‘SBJi.  CALA'DIUM 

d-petioUtum /foot,  petiolated  A IZ]  or  1 Jn  F Fernando  Po  1832.  T i.p  Bot  mag.  3728. 

A very  singular  plant,  the  tubers  of  which  partly  rise  above  the  ground,  and 
are  marked  with  nngs,  apparently  showing  their  “ annual  progress,  and  with 
scars,  whence  the  old  leaves  and  flower-stalks  have  fallen.”  When  these 
tubers  were  first  discovered  in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  they  were  supposed 
. to  be  a kind  of  potato,  and  they  were  unfortunately  given  to  some  cattle, 
which  they  poisoned.  (Bol.  Mag.,  May.) 

S3184.  C.  tegulnum  Fen. 

Synonyme : DiefibnbAchia  legulnum  Schotty  Bot  No.  121. 

**  The  genus  Dieflfenbachia  has  been  separated  from  Caladium,  both  on 
' account  of  its  being  furnished  with  staminodia,  and  also  from  having  the 
lower  half  of  the  spadix  attached  on  one  side  to  the  spathe.”  {Botanist, 
June.) 


Art.  V.  Notice  of  Galphimisi  glauca,  and  of  a new  Wistdr'isi. 

By  D.  Beaton. 

Last  summer  I saw  a fine  specimen  of  Galplnmi/z  glauca  of 
Cavanilles  with  Mr.  Dodds,  at  Col.  Baker’s,  M.P.,  Salisbury, 
from  whom  I received  a small  plant  of  it.  It  is  now  making  its 
appearance  in  the  London  trade ; and  I wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  amateurs  to  it,  as  a neat,  free-flowering,  and  easily 
managed  plant.  When  grown  to  a good  specimen,  it  will  be 
an  excellent  plant  to  exhibit  in  collections.  I intended  to  send 
you  a notice  of  it  last  season,  on  my  return  from  Salisbury, 
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and  of  a ?iev>  fFisfdna, 

but  the  thing  went  altogether  out  of  my  head  till  the  other  day, 
when,  in  looking  over  a collection  of  dried  Mexican  plants  by 
M.  Hartweg,  I found  a nice  specimen  of  it  among  the  rest,  marked 
No.  13. 

The  reason  for  the  specific  name  glauca  is  not  sufficiently 
obvious:  my  foreman,  an  intelligent  young  man  I had  from 
Mr.  M‘Nab,  tells  me  he  had  seen  it  last  season  in  Edinburgh, 
under  the  name  of  Malpighia  glauca.  It  is  a malpighiaceous 
plant ; and,  if  1 had  had  the  first  naming  of  it,  I certainly  would 
have  called  it  Malpighia  spicata.  It  is  an  upright,  much- 
branched,  slender-growing  shrub,  with  terminal  spikes  of  small 
yellow  fiowers;  the  spikes  are  from  4 in.  to  8 in.  long,  and, 
being  produced  on  the  top  of  every  shoot  however  small,  they 
have  a light  graceful  appearance.  The  more  the  plant  is  pruned 
the  more  shoots  it  makes,  and,  consequently,  the  more  it  flowers. 
Two  or  three  plants  of  it  would  keep  a regular  supply  of  blos- 
soms in  a collection  all  the  season,  if  cut  in  at  different  times. 
It  likes  loamy  soil,  as  do  all  woody  plants  that  produce  a long 
succession  of  flowers.  It  will  flourish  equally  well  in  the  stove 
and  green-house ; and,  being  from  the  same  locality  as  most  of 
our  Mexican  salvias,  I have  little  doubt  of  its  flowering  well  out 
of  doors  in  the  autumn.  It  is  rather  hard  to  strike ; but  a brisk 
bottom  heat,  bell-glass,  and  two  months’  patience  and  attention, 
are  all  that  is  necessary  to  propagate  it.  It  will  also  produce 
seeds,  though  rather  sparingly,  and  the  flowers  ought  to  be 
dusted  with  their  own  pollen,  by  way  of  encouraging  it.  It  will 
be  found  a good  trade  plant,  and  well  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation. / 

The  new  species  of  Glycine,  or  Wistaria,  Irom  Moreton  Bay, 
which  I exhibited  last  year  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  now 
making  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  London  trade.  I have 
it  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  in  all  temperatures,  from  our 
hottest  stove  to  the  open  air.  I shall  certainly  have  “ batl  luck,” 
if  I do  not  flower  it  first.  I have  had  many  enquiries  respecting 
it ; and  this  general  notice  must  suffice  for  all.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly easy  plant  to  manage,  and  not  difficult  to  propagate ; 
but,  being  in  such  extraordinary  demand,  it  must  be  a dear  plant 
for  two  or  three  years  to  come.  Its  foliage  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  consequently  less  liable  to 
injuries;  yet  it  is  fully  as  handsome.  1 never  rightly  heard  the 
exact  colour  .of/  its  flowers.  It  was : sent  home  under  a very 
flattering  character  by  a good  English  botanist,  Mr.  Backhouse, 
brother  to  the  celebrated  nurseryman  of  that  name  at  York. 
Mr.  Low  , procured  the  stock  of  seedlings,  whichiwere  only  two 
plants  : I got  one  of  them,  which  soon  developed  its  characters, 
and  grew  away  freely.  Being  thus  necessarily^  more  acquainted 
with  its  habits  than  any  British  cultivator,  it  only  remains  for 
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♦02  Selection  of  Heaths  for  firmer ing  in  Succession, 

me  to  say  that  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it.  It  is  of  easy 
treatment,  being  not  at  all  fastidious  in  its  habits. 

Kingsbuty  Gardens,  June  8.  1839. 

Great  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  having  brought  this 
plant  so  early,  and  so  prominently,  before  the  public ; having 
first  exhibited  it,  as  soon  as  he  found  it  developing  its  charao 
ters  from  the  seedling  state.  When  he  did  this,  the  plant  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Europe.  He  deserves  the  greater 
praise  for  this  liberality,  since  it  too  oflen  happens,  that  the 
existence  of  rarities  of  great  value,  like  this  Wistar/a,  is  kept 
a secret  by  their  possessor  till  the  plant  has  flowered ; or,  what 
frequently  happens,  till  it  is  lost  to  the  country  altogether. 
Had  Mr.  Beaton  acted  on  this  principle,  this  new  Wistar/a 
might  not  have  come  into  general  cultivation  for  some  years  to 
come ; whereas  even  now,  we  believe,  it  may  be  purchased  in 
the  Clapton  Nursery.  — Cond. 


Art.  VI.  A Selection  <f  Heaths,  made  with  a View  (f  having  several 
Species  in  Flower  durit^  every  Month  in  the  Year,  with  Remarks 
on  their  Culture,  Sfc.  By  W.  A.  Masters,  late  Sub-Curator  of  the 
Canterbury  Museum. 

Of  all  Flora’s  beauties,  none,  perhaps,  lay  claim  to  so  much 
of  our  attention  as  the  different  species  of  heaths  ; for  no 
one  genus  produces  such  a very  numerous  variety  of  exquisite 
forms,  or  presents  such  delicate  tints  of  colouring,  or  such  a 
diversified  manner  of  growth  ; some  of  them  being  miniature 
representatives  of  the  tallest  pines  of  the  forest,  while  others 
are  so  like  the  moss  that  surrounds  them,  as  at  a little  distance 
easily  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  I have  paid  any 
attention  to  this  truly  lovely  genus ; and  in  that  time  I have 
proved  that  with  a collection  of  30  kinds,  we  may  have  seve- 
ral species  in  flower  every  day  in  the  year,  generally,  I think, 
about  six  kinds,  namely,  during 

January  and  Februaiy.  £rica  Linnaeana,  Arch^rm,  scabrius- 
cula,  carin^ta,  gracilis,  and  pellilcida. 

March  and  April.  £rlca  hirta,  vestlta,  drdens,  h^brida  major, 
and  cerintholdes  superba. 

May  and  June.  jErica  perspicua  nana,  oddra  rbsea,  umbel- 
Ikta,  versicolor,  ventricosa,  and  grandiflora. 

July  and  August.  £rica  prae'gnans,  Coventryana,  prop^ndens, 
verticillata  nbva,  mammosa,  and  Bowied/w. 

September  and  October.  iSrica  Ewerdwa,  acuminata,  mutabilis, 
conclnna,  vestita,  and  v^rnix  coccinea. 
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■ Ncroember  and  December.  Evlca,  Archferia,  floribdnda,  gracilis, 
c&ffra,  grandinosa,  and  Persoluta. 

Having  given  the  names  of  the  kinds,  and  the  order  in  which 
tliey  flower,  1 shall  now  proceed  to  make  a few  remarks  on  their 
propagation,  cultivation,  &c. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  heaths,  I have  had  an  air-tight 
box  constructed,  like  the  one  described  by  N.  M.  T.  in  the 
present  volume,  p.  21.,  which  I find  to  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
ceedingly well.  I think  the  best  time  for  putting  in  cuttings  is 
about  December,  in  which  case  they  will  be  struck  and  ready 
to  be  potted  off  in  March  or  April ; and,  after  being  hardened 
by  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  air,  they  may  be  put  into  a 
frame  out  of  doors.  Much  having  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  striking  heaths,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  much  of  it 
here ; but  I will  make  one  observation,  that  is,  the  necessity  of 
sorting  the  cuttings  into  different  classes ; for  instance,  the  pine- 
leaved ones,  like  E.  vestita,  fulgida,  &c. ; the  hairy  ones,  such  as 
E.  virescens,  bicolor,  hirsuta,  &c.;  and  the  quicker-growing  ones, 
such  as  E.  Persoluta,  ignescens,  &c.,  should  be  kept  separate; 
some  of  them  striking  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  others  requiring 
three  or  four  months,  or  even  more. 

After  they  have  been  hardened,  they  had  better  be  removed 
to  the  cold-frame,  or  airy  green-house  shelf;  1 should  recom- 
mend the  former  situation  at  all  seasons,  for  heaths  are  not  so  ten- 
der as  people  are  apt  to  imagine.  As  a proof  of  this,  during  the 
last  two  winters,  they  have  stood  uninjured  with  us,  at  St.  Peter’s 
Canterbury,  in  a rather  unhealthy  situation  (it  being  both  low  and 
damp,  and  heaths  succeeding  best  in  a high  situation  and  dry  at- 
mosphere), in  a common  pit  of  4-inch  brickwork.  The  bottom  of 
this  pit  is  a bed  of  coal-ashes,  which  the  pots  are  placed  on  (not 
plunged),  and  on  the  top  a single  mat  is  thrown  over  the  glass 
at  night,  and  in  case  of  very  severe  weather,  two  mats. 

After  the  frost  ceases,  if  the  weather  is  gloomy,  they  may  be 
entirely  uncovered ; if  not,  it  is  better  to  let  the  mat  remain  on 
a few  days,  giving  the  plant,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  air.  By 
this  means  1 have  never  lost  a plant,  )'oung  or  old,  in  the  frame; 
while,  in  the  green-house,  plants  are  continually  getting  into  an 
unhealthy  state  or  dying ; so  that  I have  entirely  left  off  keeping 
them  in  the  green-house,  except  for  show,  while  they  are  in 
flower. 

One  great  reason  for  heaths  disliking  a green-house  is,  ex- 
cept when  in  a house  by  themselves,  that  the  air  is  not 
so  pure  as  when  in  a frame  out  of  doors,  it  being  charged  with 
the  exhalations  of  other  plants.  Again,  in  a green-house,  the 
pots  are  generally  placed  on  a stone  bench,  fully  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  which  dries  them  up  and 
burns  their  delicate  roots ; and  in  winter,  from  the  house  being 
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Pine-apple  Cotiservatoi'y. 


obliged  to  be  kept  too  close  for  them,  they  suffer  from  want  of  air, 
for,  even  during  slight  frost,  heaths  should  be  permitted  to  have 
plenty  of  air,  as  they  like  to  feel  the  wind  between  every  leaf. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  heaths  are  often  very 
much  affected  by  a kind  of  fungus,  which  spreads  itself  over 
their  stems  and  leaves,  and  finally  kills  them.  This  fungus 
increases  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that  one  diseased  plant 
will  affect  a hundred  in  the  course  of  one  week,  if  not  instantly 
removed.  The  best  cure,  and  I believe  the  only  cure,  is  to  wet 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  affected,  and  immediately  afterwards 
powder  sulphur  vivum  thickly  over  them,  letting  it  remain  on  for 
a few  days,  after  which  it  may  be  washed  off,  and  the  plant  re- 
placed in  the  frame. 

London,  June  1.  1839. 


Art.  VII.  A Pine-apple  Conservatory.  By  Alexander  Forstth. 

I AM  perfectly  certain,  that,  if  the  culture  of  pines,  planted  out 
in  a stratum  of  rich  mould  on  a «ientle  bottom  heat,  were  more 
generally  understood,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  practised. 
If  you  ask  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  that  point,  they  will 
be  almost  unanimous  in  saying,  “ We  have  no  doubt  that  pines 
planted  out  produce  heavier  and  more  perfect  fruit  than  those 
cramped  in  pots ; but,  since  we  can  have  no  control  on  their 
coming  into  fruit,  when  once  they  are  established  in  luxurious 
liberty,  we  prefer  growing  them  in  pots.”  It  will  therefore  he 
allowed,  that  if  they  could  be  controlled,  so  as  to  show  fruit 
immediately  after  they  have  attained  proper  size,  and  got  their 
roots  well  established  in  the  border,  the  great  desideratum  would 
be  gained,  and  prize-fruit  growers  would  find  this  the  surest 
system  to  surpass  the  pot-bound  productions  of  their  rival  bre- 
thren. Now,  having  seen  various  systems  adopted,  in  order  to 
induce  pine  plants  to  show  fruit,  or,  in  other  words,  to  arrive 
at  maturity,  I think  they  all  may  be  reduced  to  two,  either 
patiently  and  perseveringly  aiding  and  encouraging  the  plants 
by  kindness  till  they  arrive  at  that  maturity  where  nature  seeks 
no  further;  or  else,  by  unnatural  strides  of  starvation  and  ex- 
citement, producing  partial  decay,  and  premature  fructification 
at  the  proper  cost,  namely,  a deficiency  in  the  fruits,  both  in 
weight  and  flavour. 

Having  been  placed  lately  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances 
with  a stock  of  pine  plants,  after  milder  means  had  failed  to 
excite  their  risible  qualities,  I resolved  to  get  them  up  (that 
is  into  fruit)  at  all  hazards.  They  were  in  number  about 
30,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  not  less  than  three  years 
old,  when  I planted  them  out  in  a stratum  of  turfy  loam  and 
leaf  soil,  on  a bed  of  leaves,  at  the  hottest  end  of  a fruiting 
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pine-pit.  As  soon  as  the  roots  bej^an  to  run  in  the  fresh  soil, 
tlie  leaves  lengthened  and  strengthened  very  fast;  and,  finding 
them  so  much  at  home  in  their  new  situation,  I resolved  to  make 
them  accommodate  themselves  to  the  place  they  seemed  so  much 
to  enjoy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  their  leaves  reached  the  glass, 
I took  the  tip  off  every  one,  even  down  to  the  innermost  leaf  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  by  means  of  small  French  pruning 
shears,  the  blunt  crooked  points  of  which  peculiarly  adapt  them 
to  this  curious  operation  of  tipping  one  leaf  closely  folded  on 
another,  without  pricking  the  rest.  The  leaves,  thus  shorn  of 
their  extreme  points,  lengthened  very  little  after;  but  those 
which  were  so  young  and  small  as  to  be  out  of  sight  in  the 
socket  at  the  time  of  shortening  advanced  in  height  rapidly  ; 
those  also  I tipped,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  reach  of  the 
guillotine ; and  the  result  was,  that  I had  not  only  the  satisfaction 
to  see  an  old  and  inveterately  backward  stock  of  pine  plants  show 
and  swell  off  respectable  fruits,  but  the  stools  allowed  to  re- 
main, after  taking  off  their  lower  leaves  and  earthing  up  the 
stem,  soon  produced  suckers  of  a very  superior  size,  and  in 
great  abundance. 

Alderley,  Cheshire,  August  6.  1838. 


Art.  VIII.  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine.  By  James 
Hutchinson,  Gardener  at  Cranston  Hill,  near  Glasgow. 

When  I came  to  this  place,  in  November,  I found  the 

vines  of  one  of  the  hot-honses  trained  irregularly  under  the  roof 
of  the  house ; when  pruning  them,  I cut  most  of  the  young 
shoots  down  to  five  eyes,  some  to  four,  and  such  as  were  weakly 
to  two  or  three  eyes.  I obtained  a tolerably  good  crop  of  grapes 
by  this  system  ; but,  unless  particular  attention  is  paid  to  sum- 
mer pruning,  vines  cut  by  it  soon  assume  a very  confused  ap- 
pearance. However,  I may  observe  that  I consider  this  a very 
safe  mode  of  pruning ; for,  if  the  young  wood  has  been  sufficiently 
ripened,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a fair  crop. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-36,  I loosened  all  the  vines  in  one 
of  the  hot-houses,  and  trained  an  old  shoot  underneath  each 
rafter,  and  another  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  with  the  in- 
tention of  introducing  the  “ spur  system.”  In  this  winter’s 
pruning,  I cut  a good  many  of  the  young  shoots  down  to  two 
and  three  eyes.  The  shoots  of  moderate  growth  that  were  cut 
in  this  manner  bore  a fair  crop ; but  of  all  the  strong-growing 
shoots  that  were  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes,  not  above  one  or  two 
bore  fruit.  However,  I don’t  mean  to  insinuate  that  I consider 
the  “spur  system”  a bad  one;  for  I am  well  aware  that  good 
crops  of  grapes  have  been  produced  by  that  method,  in  various 
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parts  of  the  country.  I merely  assert  that  it  failed,  in  a great 
measure,  with  me ; so  that  were  a young  man  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement of  a vine-house,  and  adopt  the  “ spur  system  ” with  all 
his  vines  indiscriminately,  he  might  find,  to  his  disappointment, 
that  he  had  made  a mistake.  The  “ spur  system  ” may  be  well 
adapted  for  weak  vines,  or  for  hot-houses  that  are  forced  early  in 
the  season  ; but  should  never  be  applied  to  vines  of  strong  and 
vigorous  growth,  that  are  intended  for  late  forcing. 

For  the  last  two  years  I have  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
“ long  system  ” of  pruning ; and,  as  the  vines  are  healthy  and 
vigorous,  I have  now  got  my  intentions  effected  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  house  which  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  my  expe- 
riments. My  present  mode  of  pruning  and  training  is  very 
simple.  The  vines  are  trained  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  about 
1 ft.  from  the  glass ; and  the  length  from  the  foot  of  the  trellis  to 
the  top  of  it  is  about  20  ft.  This  space  would  require  one  line, 
consisting  of  five  young  shoots,  under  each  rafter,  and  another 
line  of  young  shoots  under  the  centre  of  each  light.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  lines  is  1 ft.  9 in.  These  shoots  should  have 
from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  eyes,  according  to  their  strength; 
and  the  upper  end  of  each  shoot,  when  pruned  and  tied  in  winter, 
will  reach  to  the  lower  part  of  the  one  above  it,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  exception  of  the  uppermost.  The  young  shoots  which 
come  from  these,  and  which  bear  the  crop  the  following  season, 
are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  tied  close  in  to  the 
main  line  of  shoots,  and  stopped  at  the  first  Joint  above  the  fruit 
The  leaders,  I train  about  6 in.  distant  from  the  main  line.  For 
example,  the  first  leading  shoot  is  trained  to  the  right  of  the 
main  line ; the  second  to  the  left ; and  so  on  alternately,  leaving 
a space  of  9 in.  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  adjoining  ' 
main  line.  There  will  be  two  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  main 
line  during  summer,  besides  the  new  leader  at  the  foot  of  it.  As 
the  uppermost  shoot  of  each  main  line  will  be  cut  off  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter’s  pruning,  the  leader  arising  from  it  may  be  trained 
along  the  top,  and  stopped  at  the  first  joint  above  the  fruit.  The 
leaders  I allow  to  run  from  5 ft.  to  8 ft.,  in  proportion  to  their 
strength.  In  the  following  winter’s  pruning,  all  the  young 
shoots  are  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  or  those 
at  the  foot  of  the  trellis,  intended  to  become  leaders.  The  leaders 
belonging  to  each  main  line  are  cut  down  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
eyes,  and  trained  in  one  line,  as  before  mentioned. 

It  will  be  evident  to  many  gardeners,  that,  by  this  system,  a 
shout  must  be  cut  from  the  top,  and  another  introduce  at  the 
foot  of  the  trellis,  at  every  winter’s  pruning ; and  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  a reserve  always  at  the  foot  of  the  trellis,  by  cutting 
down  a young  shoot  to  two  or  three  eyes.  Supposing  that  such 
a shoot  emits  two  young  shoots,  one  of  them  can  be  trained  as  a 
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leader,  and  the  other  cut  down  as  formerly.  But  I frequently 
have  shoots  emitted  from  the  old  wood,  and  from  the  very  roots 
of  the  vines,  which  furnish  better  succession  than  any  that  I cut 
down  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  this  system,  I am  quite  convinced  of 
its  superiority  over  every  other  mode.  The  vines  are  easily  ma- 
naged in  summer,  and  have  at  all  times  a neat  and  systematic 
appearance ; and  I may  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  of 
pruning  by  which  so  great  a crop  of  grapes  can  be  obtained. 

However,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  leave  so  much  wood  on 
weakly  vines,  as  1 have  recommended.  If  vines  are  in  a weak 
state,  the  border  in  which  they  grow  should  be  renewed ; as  no 
system  of  pruning  will  cause  such  vines  to  bear  a great  crop. 
Many  object  to  the  “ long  system”  of  pruning,  by  saying 
that  it  is  useless  leaving  eight  or  ten  eyes  on  a bearing  shoot, 
as  only  three,  or,  at  most,  four,  will  break.  Such  is  not  the 
result  with  me.  Every  eye  uniformly  breaks  with  me,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  or  perhaps  three,  at  the  foot  of  each  shoot. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a few  words  relative  to  the  temper- 
ature necessary  for  the  vine.  I commence  forcing  about  the 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March ; previously  to  which, 
I cover  the  vine  border,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  with 
horse  dung  of  the  best  quality.  Before  this  dung  is  laid  on 
the  border,  it  should  be  thrown  up  in  a heap  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  it  begins  to  heat  properly.  It  should  then  be  laid 
on  the  border  without  delay,  as  its  powers  will  be  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  proces  of  fermentation.  The  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  border  will  be  raised,  by  means  of  this  dung, 
to  about  50°  Fahr. ; a point  of  great  importance.  It  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  nature  to  be  forcing  the  vines,  when  the 
roots  are  exposed  to  cold,  or,  at  least,  deriving  no  warmth 
to  stimulate  the  juices  of  the  plants.  I keep  the  temperature 
in  the  hot-house  at  about  50°  in  the  morning,  at  first ; and 
about  55°  during  the  day,  if  dull  weather.  If  the  nights  are 
very  cold  or  frosty  at  the  commencement  of  forcing,  if  the 
thermometer  is  48°  in  the  morning,  I am  satisfied.  This  heat 
is  continued  until  the  buds  are  all  broken  ; after  which  the 
thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  range  between  50°  and  55° 
in  the  morning,  and  about  60°  during  the  day,  if  dull  weather. 
In  clear  weather,  from  the  commencement  of  forcing,  I open 
the  upper  door  of  the  furnace,  merely  keeping  the  fire  in 
during  the  day ; and  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  in  the  hot- 
house to  70°,  75°,  or  even  80°.  Were  there  a continuance 
of  clear  weather  at  this  stage  of  forcing,  80°  would  be  too 
high;  but,  for  a day  or  two,  it  does  not  matter,  although  the 
thermometer  should  rise  to  80°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
temperature  should  be  continued  during  the  day,  should  the 
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weather  be  clear,  until  the  first  leaves  of  the  vines  are  fully 
expanded  ; when  the  temperature  may  be  kept  between  85° 
and  90°  in  the  day  time,  in  clear  weather.  When  the  vines 
are  in  flower,  I keep  the  temperature  between  55°  and  60° 
in  the  morning;  and  between  65°  and  70°  during  the  day,  if 
dull  weather,  and  about  85°,  if  sunshine.  After  the  grapes 
are  set,  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90°  or  95° 
during  the  day,  in  clear  weather.  In  dull  or  wet  weather, 
in  summer,  instead  of  kindling  fires  at  night  in  the  ordinary  way, 
I cause  the  flues  to  be  heated  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  raise  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  about  70°  during  the  day;  and 
allow  the  fire  to  burn  out  towards  night.  The  temperature,  in 
the  day  time,  from  the  commencement  of  forcing,  should  be  regu- 
lated, in  some  measure,  by  the  heat  of  the  vine-house  during  the 
night.  For  example,  if  the  house  has  been  colder  during  the  night 
than  I could  wish,  I keep  up  a greater  heat  than  usual  during 
the  following  day ; and,  if  it  has  been  warmer  during  the  night, 
than  I consider  requisite,  I give  less  fire  during  the  day  than 
usual ; or  more  air,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  In 
order  to  have  the  young  wood  sufficiently  ripened,  if  there  is  any 
appearance  of  frost  at  night,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  I cause 
a small  fire  to  be  kindled  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  of 
the  house.  This  is  continued,  when  the  nights  are  frosty,  until 
the  leaves  are  all  down.  As  regards  exposure  of  the  vines  in 
winter,  I had  my  vine  houses  shut  all  last  winter,  as  I see  no  use 
in  exposing  the  vines  in  winter. 

Many  may  object  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  that  I have 
recommended  during  the  night,  when  the  grapes  are  in  flower; 
but  all  the  kinds  cultivated  here,  including  the  Tokay,  black  Ham- 
burg, white  Sweetwater,  &c.,  uniformly  set  well  with  the  heat 
above-mentioned.  Indeed,  when  the  nights  have  been  frosty 
during  the  time  my  vines  were  in  flower,  I have  seen  the  ther- 
mometer as  low  as  52°  in  the  morning ; and  I never  observed 
that  they  sustained  the  least  injury  by  this  low  temperature. 
Too  much  dependence  has  hitherto  been  placed  on  the  influence 
of  fire  heat  in  the  forcing  of  hot-houses.  The  great  art  is  to  dot 
with  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible ; and  to  take  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  the  heat  derivable  from  the  sun’s  rays,  consistent  with 
giving  a sufficient  quantity  of  air.  The  legitimate  use  of  fire 
heat  is  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  frosts,  snows,  and  inclement 
weather. 

I may  now  say  a few  words  on  giving  air.  In  clear  weather 
it  should  always  be  given  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken  away 
early  in  the  afternoon.  For  example,  let  a small  portion  of  air 
be  given  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  if 
the  day  continue  clear,  give  more  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
take  it  all  away  at  three  o’clock.  I seldom  let  air  into  my  vine- 
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houses  after  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  air  be  admitted 
until  the  house  is  completely  cooled,  a large  fire  may  be  neces- 
sary to  support  the  requisite  temperature  ; and  it  is  evident  that 
sun  heat  is  better  and  cheaper  than  fire  heat.  In  cold  dull 
weather,  when  there  is  no  sunshine,  unless  the  day  should  be 
stormy,  a little  air,  although  only  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  will  be  beneficial.  This  will  be  unnecessary 
in  dull  weather,  before  the  buds  of  the  vines  are  well  swelled. 
From  this  stage,  until  the  first  leaves  of  the  vines  are  fully  ex- 
panded, plenty  of  air  should  be  given  during  the  day,  in  clear 
weather  ; but,  as  the  plants  become  covered  w’ith  foliage,  less  air 
will  be  requisite,  until  the  grapes  are  nearly  ripe;  when  air 
should  be  more  copiously  admitted,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  well 
flavoured.  The  details  of  watering,  &c.,  are  generally  known  to 
gardeners.  Those  who  want  grapes  early  in  the  season  must,  of 
course,  commence  earlier  than  I do;  and,  perhaps,  give  a little 
more  heat  during  the  day,  in  dull  weather,  than  I have  recom- 
mended ; but  the  temperature  I keep  my  vines  at,  during  the 
night,  is  quite  sufficient  for  a vinery.  Vines  in  pine  stoves 
must,  of  necessity,  be  subjected  to  different  treatment;  but  in 
vine-houses  where  grapes  are  not  required  until  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  August,  the  plan  that  I have  recom- 
mended will  be  found  an  easy,  economical,  and  successful  mode 
of  obtaining  a good  crop. 

Cranston  Hill  Gardens,  Sept.  22.  1838. 


Art.  IX.  Historical  Notices  respecting  the  Training  and  Pruning  of 
the  Peach  Tree  in  France.  Extracted  from  a Report  made  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  in  July,  1836,  and  published  in  the 
“ Annalcs  d’Horticulture,”  vol.  xix. 

Since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  commune  of  Montreuil  has 
been  celebrated  for  the  culture  and  training  of  the  peach  ; and  its 
industrious  and  laborious  inhabitants  are  almost  all  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  same  pursuit,  and  with  equal  success.  The  fame  of 
Montreuil  attracted  the  attention  of  the  famous  La  Quintinie,  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  at  Versailles. 
La  Quintinie,  who  was  then  considered  the  first  trainer  of  trees 
in  Europe,  was  astonished  to  hear  that  these  simple  villagers 
were  successful,  by  following  principles  different  from  his  own. 
He  therefore  engaged  the  son  of  Pepin,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  employed  in  training  the  peach  in  Montreuil, 
to  leave  his  native  village  and  come  to  Versailles,  and  train  the 
trees  in  the  royal  gardens  under  his  immediate  inspection.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  disputes  that  arose  between  young 
Pepin  and  his  master,  and  we  need  only  say  that  they  did  not 
agree ; that  the  young  Pepin  returned  to  train  his  father’s  trees 
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at  Montreuil,  and  that  the  taille  d.  la  Quintinie  has  continued 
to  be  prevalent  everywhere.  No  doubt,  these  words  are  used 
hyperbolically ; but  I will  be  forgiven  this  presumpUon,  when  it 
is  recalled  to  mind  that  under  Louis  XIV.  servilism  and  mi- 
micry were  carried  to  the  greatest  excess ; that  the  nobles  and 
courtiers  liked  their  gardeners  to  train  their  trees  a la  Quintinie; 
that  all  sensible  gardeners  refused  to  do  so,  and  preferred  leaving 
their  places,  or  to  be  turned  away,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
absurd  system  of  Quintinie.  It  was  a true  revolt  of  good  sense 
against  an  absolute  folly. 

However,  justice  was  at  length  rendered  to  the  Montreuil 
method,  and  that  of  the  director  of  the  fruit-garden  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  condemned,  as  alike  contrary  to  nature  and  the  interest  of 
the  cultivator.  This  equitable  judgment,  declared  a century 
after  the  death  of  Quintinie,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  can 
no  longer  be  questioned.  In  short,  the  system  of  Quintinie  was 
founded  on  this  axiom,  “ defer  enjoyment,  in  order  to  enjoy  for 
a longer  time;”  an  axiom  very  just  in  many  things,  but  alto- 
gether false  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees.  Quintinie  cut  in  very 
much,  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  growing  without  producing 
fruit,  and  in  the  hopes  of  thereby  making  them  live  much 
longer ; but  it  so  happened,  both  to  Quintinie,  and  to  those  who 
followed  his  principles,  that  trees  which  bore  fruit  naturally  after 
being  two  or  three  years  planted,  did  not  do  so  when  treated 
a la  Quintinie  till  after  ten  years,  and  then  only  in  a very  small 
quantity,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ; while  trees  pruned  accord- 
ing to  the  Montreuil  method,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  paid  a 
hundred  times  their  cost,  and  a hundred  times  the  rent  of  the 
land  they  occupied. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  the  pruning  of  peach  trees 
was  brought  almost  to  perfection  at  Montreuil  about  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  people  do  not  know  very  well  how,  and  that  it  has 
remained  in  the  same  state  till  within  the  last  dozen  years.  Dur- 
ing that  short  period,  it  has  been  brought  to  perfection,  as 
M.  Lelieur  has  demonstrated  in  his  Pomone  Franfaise.  The 
pruning  of  peach  trees  in  France  has  been  reduced  to  three 
schools,  viz.:  — 

The  school  of  Quintinie,  of  which  the  principle  was  to  cut 
short,  and  to  retard  the  production  of  fruit,  and  to  lengthen  the 
lives  of  the  trees. 

Second,  The  school  of  Montreuil,  of  which  the  principle  is  to 
cut  long,  and  the  end  to  obtain  abundance  of  fruit.  Rogers 
Schabol  is  the  most  ardent  of  the  numerous  panegyrists  of  tliis 
mode. 

Third,  The  modem  school,  of  which  the  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  school  of  Montreuil,  and  the  end  to  obtain  trees 
full  and  regular  in  their  branches,  without  these  being  confused 
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or  crossing  each  other,  and  well  furnished  with  fruit.  M.  le 
Comte  Lelieuer  was  the  founder  of  this  school  in  1817,  in 
collecting  its  scattered  elements,  which  already  existed  in  the 
practice  of  many  cultivators,  and  in  joining  thereto  the  results 
of  his  own  experience.  The  addition  which  Count  Lelieuer 
may  be  said  to  have  made  to  the  Montreuil  method  consists  in 
filling  up  the  two  sides  and  the  centre  of  the  tree  with  branches. 
In  the  Montreuil  method,  as  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
looked  into  our  Encyclopeedia  must  be  aware,  there  are  two 
main  branches  allowed  to  every  tree.  These  are,  in  general, 
trained  in  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  side  branches  proceeding 
from  them  are  laid  in  in  such  a manner  as  to  cover  great  part 
of  the  wall.  There  is  always,  however,  a space  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree,  and  also  one  on  each  side  of  it  next  the  ground,  which 
is  left;  naked.  Now,  the  grand  object  of  Lelieur’s  method,  or 
that  of  the  modern  school,  is  to  fill  up  these  naked  spaces  with 
bearing  wood.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  shortening  the  two 
main  branches  when  young,  so  as  to  produce  four  bratiches,  and 
the  side  shoots  of  these  being  trained  in  with  care,  the  wall  will 
generally  be  found  filled  up.  In  doing  this,  when  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree  are  found  weak,  they  are  not  trained  in  like 
the  others,  but  allowed  to  grow  right  out  for  two  or  three 
months,  during  which  time  they  acquire  a degree  of  strength  as 
great  as  that  of  the  branches  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree. 
The  methods  of  the  three  schools  are  evidently  different  modi- 
fications of  what  in  England  is  called  fan-training ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  modern  method,  its  object 
being  to  cover  the  wall  completely  with  wood,  is  by  far  the  best. 

The  origin  of  training  the  peach  and  the  vine  against  walls 
is  thus  given  by  Rogers  Schabol.  A cultivator  of  Montreuil 
having  by  chance  thrown  the  stone  of  a peach  against  a wall 
with  a south  aspect,  it  grew  up  and  produced  fruit,  which,  from 
the  shelter  and  heat  of  the  wall,  were  found  to  be  larger,  more 
succulent,  and  of  better  flavour,  than  those  produced  on  stan- 
dard trees.  This  cultivator  seeing  that  the  heat  of  the  wall 
was  favourable  to  the  peach,  fastened  the  shoots  to  it  with  nails 
and  ties,  and  found  the  fruit  still  larger  and  better.  In  what 
year  this  cultivator  lived  is  not  stated ; but  he  is  considered 
as  much  more  likely  to  be  the  inventor  than  Girardot,  to  whom 
it  is  generally  attributed.  This  Girardot  lived  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  training  the  peach  had  already  been  prac- 
tised at  Montreuil  sufficiently  long  to  produce  young  Pepin, 
who  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  already  celebrated  for  training 
the  peach. 
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On  shading  Melon  and  Cucumber  Plants. 


Art.  X.  On  shading  Melon  and  Cucumber  Plants.  By  John 

WiGiiTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford,  at  Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  shade  melon  and  cucumber 
plants  from  bright  sunshine ; but  I am  convinced  that  more 
harm  than  good  is  the  result  of  such  a practice.  Of  late  years,  I 
have  not  shaded  my  plants ; and,  though  the  glass  which  I use 
is  very  clear,  I never  find  the  plants  injured  by  the  sun,  when 
plenty  of  air  is  admitted.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  the 
plants  seem  to  require  shading : first,  when  the  plants  are  very 
weak,  or  newly  planted  ; and,  secondly,  when  there  has  not  been 
enough  air  admitted  to  the  plants  during  sunshine.  In  the  first 
case,  a little  shading  is  required  when  the  sun  shines ; but  it 
must  not  be  long  continued,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  weak- 
ened for  want  of  light.  In  the  second  case,  no  shading  is  re- 
quisite, provided  that  plenty  of  air  is  admitted. 

The  evil  of  too  much  shading  has  arisen  in  a great  measure 
from  the  false  notion,  that  the  leaves  are  burnt  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  through  the  glass ; but  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  hot  air  confined  in  the  beds.  When  shading  is 
once  resorted  to,  it  must  be  continued  through  the  season.  If 
it  be  once  neglected,  the  plants  will  certainly  be  injured ; for 
they  are  rendered  so  weak  by  the  practice  of  shading,  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

Some  w'ill  deny  this,  alleging  that  plants  not  grown  under 
glass,  are  never  injured  by  the  bright  sun.  But  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  are  not  confined  and  surrounded  by  hot  air  to 
scorch  their  leaves  like  those  grown  under  glass.  Moreover, 
glass  affords  some  little  shade,  by  excluding  in  every  case  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  sun’s  rays.  For  if  glass  were  removed 
from  plants  grown  under  it,  they  would  be  burnt  by  the  sun ; 
and  if  glass  were  placed  over  plants  unaccustomed  to  it,  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  removed,  the  plants  would  be  scorched,  as  in 
the  other  case.  This  proves,  that  glass  affords  some  degree  of 
shade;  and  it  must  be  injurious  to  plants  grown  under  it,  to 
shade  them  more  than  the  glass  does,  except  in  particular  cases. 
For  it  is  well  known,  that  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  grown 
without  the  protection  of  glass,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  hot 
sunshine. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  melon  and  cucumber  beds  shaded 
with  mats  from  eleven  till  two  o’clock,  when  the  sun  shines 
bright.  But  this  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants,  as  it  affords 
them  less  light  in  the  middle  of  the  day  than  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  I have  always  observed  that  plants  accustomed 
to  much  shade  were  very  weak,  and  that  they  often  received 
injury  by  the  occasional  neglect  of  shading ; because,  being  used 
to  this,  they  could  not  bear  the  hot  sun.  I am  persuaded,  then, 
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that  melon  and  cucumber  plants  require  no  shading,  except  when 
very  weak,  or  newly  planted ; provided,  however,  that  plenty  of 
air  is  admitted  when  the  sun  shines. 

Cossej/  Hall  Gar-dens,  Dec.  28.  1838. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  and  Linneean  System  ; 
together  with  their  Systematic  and  English  Name,  native  Country, 
Time  of  Introduction,  the  Soil  in  whim  they  thrive  best,  and  where 
figured  ; also,  a copious  List  of  Synonymes,  collected  from  the  best 
Authorities.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  16.  Birmingham. 

This  catalogue  has  no  date,  but  we  presume  it  to  have  been  printed  in 
1838,  certain  species  being  omitted  in  it  which  we  lately  saw  in  the  garden. 
It  contains  the  trees  and  shrubs  arranged  according  to  De  Candolle’s  JProdro- 
mia,  as  far  as  C'ratae'gus  inclusive.  We  much  regret  that  this  catalogue  was 
not  put  into  our  hands  till  we  were  just  leaving  the  garden,  otherwise  we 
think  we  could  have  shown  that  some  of  the  names  put  down  in  it  as  species  are 
only  varieties.  For  example,  in  p.  1.  Magnolia  maxima  Lod.  Cat.,  which  is  only 
a variety  of  M.  acuminata  L. ; and,  in  the  last  two  pages,  C'ratm'gus  ovalis  Dec., 
C.  elliptiea  Ait.,  C.  caroliniana  Lod.  Cat.,  C.  ralicifdlia  L.,  C.  linearis  Dec., 
and  C.  /irunifolia  Witld.,  which,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  all  varieties  of 
C.  Crus-galli  L.;  and  C.  xanthocarpa  Hort.,  6’.  prte'cox  iSie/.,  C.  Oliveria'wa 
Bose,  C.  eriocfirpa  Lindt.,  C.  mondgyiia  Jacq.,  and  C.  melanoc&rpa  Willd.,  and 
others,  which  are  only  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn.  For  proofs  we 
refer  to  the  article  Cratae'gus  in  our  Arboretum  Brilannicum,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  two  lists,  which  we  beg  leave  to  quote  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  have  purchased  collections  of  Cratae'gus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
previously  to  the  autumn  of  1837,  at  which  time  the  plants  of  Cratae'gus  in 
the  Hackney  arboretum  were  replanted,  and  some  changes  then  took  place 
in  the  application  of  the  names.  We  have  also  observed,  in  one  or  two 
collections  received  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  that  some  names  have  been 
inadvertently  tied  to  the  wrong  trees ; for  example,  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic 
Garden,  C.  maroccana,  which  is  a variety  of  C.  Azarblus,  is  applied  to  a 
variety,  if  our  recollection  is  correct,  of  C.  cocefnea. 

“ App.  iii.  Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  Cralcc'gus  in  the  Arboretum  Oj 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  given  in  their  Catalogue,  16/A  edition,  1836  j with  some 
Additions,  taken  from  the  names  placed  against  Plants  in  their  Nursery,  but 
not  in  the  Catalogue ; referred  to  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  CraUe'gus  as 
given  in  this  work. 

“ The  use  of  this  list  is  to  assist  persons  who  have  purehased  collections  of 
Cratae'gus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  according  to  the  names  of  the  15th  and 
16th  editions  of  their  Catalogue,  1833  and  1836,  in  identifying  them  with  our 
names.  Most  of  the  collections  of  Cratae'gus,  not  only  in  Britain  but  on  the 
Continent,  having  been  procured  from  the  Hackney  arboretum,  we  think  this 
list  will  be  of  considerable  utility  both  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  numerous  synonymes  in  this  list,  and  in  that 
following  (App.  iv.),  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting annually,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
new  sort,  and  growing  the  plants  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  them,  for  two  or  three  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
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whether  they  are  really  new  or  not.  It  ia  only  by  this  practice  that  coUectioM 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered  complete. 


“ ThoM  n»mef  which  are  applied  to  the  tame  planU,  both  In  the  Calalopu  of  Meiara.  Loddi*M,«iiil 
In  the  Arboretum  Britmnictm,  are  In  imall  capital!. 


N«m«  plactd 
th»  l*Unu  in  th«  Ar« 
borrtum  ot  lIcMn. 
Loddlft*. 

alUka. 

apilfblia. 

<irbutif6U&e 

axUUrii. 

Azamo'lvs, 

fretulvfblU. 

carolinUlua. 

carp4thlca> 

CrUtdiM. 

ceraslfera. 

cocci' NEA. 

MA'XlltA. 

corllillna. 

corda'ta. 

Cec'a-oa'lli. 

cuneifbUa. 

denUta. 

DougUtiV  Ko.  1 . 

DorcLA'iii  No.  2. 

eddlii. 

elltptica. 

eriocirpa. 

nt»a. 

fla'va. 

fl^veni. 

fldrida. 

ge6rgica. 

OLAU'CA. 

gland  uUfera. 

OLANDCLO'SA. 

gTOKiularivfblia. 

BBTBaOPHV'LLAa 

b^brida. 

incl»a. 

indentita. 

ing^itrla. 

KUmiloiY. 

lacinUta. 

line&riA. 

loba'ta. 

Ibcida. 

IfACEACA'NTRA. 

melanocirpa. 

mon6g^a. 

napolitana. 

Mi'GRA. 


NkmM  which  thn  mim 
. Aorta  bcnr  in  the*Ar- 
borc<iun  ifarhAimlmm.' 

purpdrea. 
apiiudia  minor, 
^iifblia. 

CrdA-g4Ui  fplindens. 
parri  folia. 

JZAR(fLVS. 

parvifblia. 

Crdi-gilU  pninUblia. 
nigra. 

Oxyacintha  CelsM'iM. 
Crus-gilU  fpl^ndena. 

COCCI^BA. 

UA'XIMA. 

corClUna. 

coeda'ta. 

Cru'S'Oa'lli. 

nigra. 

CruS'rtlU  oralifbUa. 
punctata. 

DocoLA'a/r. 
punctata  Oara. 
CruAwgaili  oralifblia. 
Oxvac^tha  eriocirpa. 
Aronia. 
plaVa. 
puncUta  Aira. 
parrilblla. 

Apathulata. 

GLAC'CA. 

p)-rifbUa. 

OLANDri.o'*A. 

Crdi-g6Ui  prunifblla. 

HETBROPHY'LLA. 

Crds>gaili  prunifblia. 
Oxyacantha  lacfnidta. 
cocclnea  indenUta. 

? Crda^Ui  prunifbUa. 
?coccinca  maxima. 
OxjracAntha  laciniita. 
parvifbUa. 
loba'ta. 

Crds-gUU  pjrracanthi- 
fblia. 

MACRACA'NTnA. 

Oxjrac&Dtha  (Crdctu  rCl> 
bro). 

Oxyac&ntha  xnondgyna. 
? cocclnea. 

Nl'CRA. 


NAmes  placed  agefaiet 
the  Plana  In  the  Ar* 
borctuni  a(  Mmbs. 
Loddigoa. 

odoratlAilma. 

Olivbrid. 

orient^lU. 

OXYACA'NTHA. 


Names  which  the  tcme 
Sorts  hear  fat  ^'Ar* 


orieDtilii. 

Oxyacintba  OUreniM 
OxyacAntba  OUreiiiM 

OXYACA'NTHA. 


ape'tala. 

APB'TALA. 

au'rba. 

au'rba. 

capita'ta. 

capita'ta. 

A.  pl^no. 

multiplex. 

A.  rbgeo. 

rdiea. 

fOL.  ABOE'KTSU. 

POL.  AlGB'KTVa 

POL.  AU'RBIB. 

POL.  AU'BIU. 

iiKtga. 

Udni&ta. 

lut^eng. 

Pldtea. 

pb'ndula. 

PK*NDULA. 

platyph^lU. 

pb.e'cox. 

melanocirpt. 

pra'cox. 

PUNI'CBA. 

PUMl'CBA. 

RBOrNS. 

begi'nx. 

gTRl'CTA. 

STEI'CTA. 

tortubga. 

Aexubga. 

paryipo'lia. 

PARTIPO'LIA. 

poctinhta. 

Oxyacinihapteridi/Ma 

penUgrna. 
ptcrifbiia. 
pubescena 
punctdta. 
purpu'kba. 
pj'racanthifblia. 

yiyrifblia. 

Tuerrifblia. 

radidta. 

ralicifbiia. 

aanguinea. 

iibirica. 

spathula'ta. 

apinotlssima. 

spl^ndeng. 

stipulacca. 

subvillbsa. 

TANACETIPo'l.lA. 

gla'^ra. 

toTnentosa. 

triloba'ta. 

AIRGI'NICA. 

viridig. 

xaothocArpa. 


Oxyacintba  pterldifvU* 

tanacetffbUa. 

pyrifblia. 

purpu'bba.  , 

Crug-g4lll  pyracinUJ. 
fblia. 

CrtiS'galli  pyracanthi* 
fbUa 

Oxyacintha  gnerdftui. 
syrifblia. 

Cr6g-(^1U  gaUcUbUa. 
purpdrea. 
OxyacAntha  dbfrica. 

SPATHrLA'TA. 

flAva  lobita. 
Crdg-g&lII  pranilbUg. 
xnexicana.  , 
glandulbga  gubrill^ 

TANACBTIPO'UA. 

gla'bra. 
orien  tills. 
triloba'ta. 

V1RG1*K1CA. 

parrifblla. 
Oxyacintha  allres. 


“In  the  above  list,  and  in  that  which  follows,  there  are  one  or  two  cases 
attended  with  some  doubt,  from  the  smallness  of  the  plants;  they  being  only 
received  into  the  collection  the  last  or  the  preceding  spring,  and  having  not  yet 
flowered.  The  principal  case  of  doubt  ia  C.  lutescens  Lodd.  Cat. ; and  we 
have  accordingly  put  a point  of  interrogation  before  C,  Ox.  lutea,  which  we 
consider  to  be  its  synonyme.  Before  those  names  which  we  consider  some- 
what doubtful,  we  have  also  placed  points  of  interrogation. 

“ App.  iv.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Farieties  of  Cratee'gus  described 
in  the  ‘Arboretum  Sritannicum,’  utith  the  Karnes  which  are  appended  to  Ik 
Specimen  Plants  of  these  Sorts  in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

“ The  use  of  this  list  is  to  make  known  to  intended  purchasers  of  sorts  of 
Cratae'gus,  figured  or  described  in  the  Arboretum  Bnlannicum,  under  what 
names  they  must  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  There  are  only  a very 
few  sorts  not  in  the  collection  at  Hackney,  but  we  have  indicated  where  they 
may  be  procured.  There  are  very  full  collections  of  Cratae'gus  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith Nursery,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  the  Camberwell  Arboretum, 
and  in  Mr.  Donald’s  arboretum  at  Goldworth ; but  these  collections  are 
without  a number  of  sorts  which  are  contained  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney. 
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Thofe  name!  irhich  are  applied  to  the  lame  planta,  both  In  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  and  in 
Hessn . Loddigea’s  Cataiague  for  1836,  are  in  iroall  capital!  ; and  those  taken  from  the  Hackney 
arboretum  Catalogue,  where  there  are  more  ijnonymes  than  one,  are  in  italics. 


Name*  In  tb«  'Arbora* 

Name!  In  the  Arboretum 

1 Names  In  the'Arbore* 

Namca  in  the  Arboretum 

*iim  BritaosicttiBa' 

Hacknimie. 

torn  Britaimicum.’ 

Hackalcnee. 

1.  opUrdUa. 

opiifblia  ml^or. 

1 43. 

Ox.  FO'LtIt  AU'RBIS. 

OX.FO'lUS  At/RB18. 

2.  minor. 

oniirblia. 

azarc^lus. 

44. 

lacinia'ta. 

lacinia'ta. 

8.  AZAR<fLUS. 

45. 

leucocirpa. 

We  have  not  seen  a 

4.  (Axarbius)  Ar5nia. 

flaia. 

plant  of  this  variety, 

5.  (Axardlui)  maroc- 

We  know  of  only  one 

but  there  can  be  no 

cina. 

tree  of  thU  sort  In 

doubt  that  it  exists 

England,  chat  in  the 

somewhere. 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  of 

46. 

Idcida. 

There  is  a plant  in  the 

which  there  la  a por. 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

trait  in  our  Secood 

47. 

melaoocArpa. 

A plant  of  Ox.,  with  red 

Volume. 

iruit,  has  the  name  of 

6.  COCCI'NBA. 

OOCCI'NBA. 

melanocirpa  attached 

7.  cor&llina. 

cor£llina. 

to  it. 

8.  indentita. 

indentita. 

48. 

tnonbgyna. 

multiplex. 

Ox.  mond^na. 
fibre  pibno. 

9.  MA'xixa. 

COCCI'NBA  UA'XIMA. 

49. 

10.  coroa'ta. 

coroa'ta.' 

50. 

obtUMta. 

Wanting.  There  Is  a 

11.  CRU'SwOA'LLI. 

CRU'S'OA'LLI. 

plant  in  the  Hort. 

13.  llneirij. 

lineAria. 

Soc.  Garden. 

13.  nAoa. 

We  are  not  aware  of 

61. 

OUveridna. 

r Ox.  OiifiriR. 

there  being  any  plants 

52. 

\ orifnldU's. 

of  this  rarlety  in  the 

63. 

pb'ndola. 

Ox.  pb'ndula. 

London  collections. 

54. 

FR,£'cOX. 

PRSB'‘C0X. 

14.  OTalifMla. 

15.  prunlfbUa. 

elllptica. 

caroliniina. 

55. 

pteridifbUa. 

f p/er^/m. 
\pfcttndia,* 

16.  0Tracanthif6Ua. 

yiyracanthlfblla. 

56. 

PUNl'CEA. 

Ox.  PUNI'CBA. 

17.  AaUcifblia. 

salicifblia. 

57. 

punlcea  fl.  pi. 

There  are  plants  in  the 

18.  splendent.  | 

r Arbut(/6lia. 

[ ^Undent. 
Dougla'sii  No.  2. 

Camberwell  Arbore. 
turn. 

19.  Douola'siY.* 

58. 

purpurea. 

There  are  plants  In  the 
Epsom  Nursery. 

20.  fla'ta. 

fla'va. 

31.  (84Ta)  lobdU. 

lobkCa. 

59. 

9uercifbUa. 

RBGl'NA. 

^ercifblia. 
Ox.  regi'njs. 

23.  (fliva)  trllob^ta. 

trilobbta. 

60. 

23.  OLANOCLO'SA. 

OLANOULO'SA. 

61. 

rbsea. 

fi.  rbsco. 

24.  sabrillbia. 

lubrlllbsa. 

63. 

sibirica. 

sibirica. 

25.  succulcDta.  • 

There  was  in  1835,  a 

63. 

STRl'CTA. 

Ox.  STRI'CTA. 

plant  of  this  variety  in 

64. 

transylvknica. 

There  is  a plant  in  the 

the  Hort.  Soc.  Card., 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

which  has  since  been 

65. 

Cparvifo'lia. 

removed. 

PARVtFOLtA. 

< oxiliArit. 

26.  OLAD'CA. 

OLAU'CA. 

66. 

flbrida. 

t hftuit/dUa, 

27.  hetbroprt'lla 

hbtbrophy'lla. 

flbridA 

28.  macbaca'ntha. 

MACRACA^NTHA. 

67. 

grossularisfbUa. 

linearis. 

29.  minor. 

We  received  specimens 

68.  punetkta. 

DougUsfi  No.  1. 

of  a variety,  to  which 

69. 

Rbrea. 

C editlti. 

we  have  given  this 

ijtdva. 

name,  from  Somer* 

70. 

rbbrR. 

There  are  plants  In  the 

ford  Hall. 

Hort.  Soc.  Gardeu. 

30.  mexicAna. 

stipulicea. 

71. 

rbbra  strlcta. 

There  arc  plants  in  the 

81.  nigra. 

carpithica. 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

32.  orientdlis  j 

r odoratUiima. 

72. 

purpd'rba. 

purpu'rba. 

[ tomentbsa. 

73. 

altbica. 

alUica. 

33.  sanguinea. 

Wanting.  There  are 

74. 

Pyracintha. 

Afespilui  PyracAntha. 

plants  in  the  Fulham 

75. 

crenuiita. 

There  are  plants  In  the 

Nurserr  under  Che 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

name  or  C.  orientklis. 

76. 

pyrifblla. 

glandulbsa. 

34.  Oxtaca'ntha. 

Oxyaca'ntha. 

77. 

spathula'ta. 

K SPATHULA'TA. 

35.  apb'tala. 

APE'TAL4. 

Igf^rgica. 

36.  aurantlaca. 

There  is  a plant  In  Che 

78. 

TANACBTIFO'LIA. 

TANACBTIFO'LIA. 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

79. 

f pub^senu. 

87.  At/EBA. 

Ox.  au'rba. 

gla'bra. 

< TASACSTIPCtLIA  GLA". 

38.  capita'ta. 

capita'ta. 

C BRA. 

39.  CEXeSidna. 

CBLardms. 

80. 

Leeaisa. 

There  are  plants  in  the 

40.  ERIOCA'RPA. 

brioca'rpa. 

Haroroersmith  Nur- 

41. flexubta. 

tortubsa. 

sery. 

43.  po'Liia  arob'n- 

TRIS. 

FO'LllS  ARGB'KTBIS.  i 

1 

81. 

VIROl'NlCA. 

VIBOINICA,’* 

After  these  lists 

in  the  Arborelum  follow 

engravings  of  the  leaves  and  fruit 

of  all  the  species,  and  many  of  the  varieties,  of  the  CVatse'gi  in  British  collec- 
tions, of  the  natural  size. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  Birmingham  Garden,  as  well  as  those  for  the 


Sheffield  Garden,  the  Flitwick  arboretuA,  the  Chatsworth  arboretum,  and 
indeed  all  others  that  have  been  formed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  could  only  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  collection  of  these  gentlemen,  it  unavoidably  happens  that  there 
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Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening. 

arc  many  varieties  designated  as  species,  and  many  species  repeated  under 
diderent  names.  We  say  unavoidably,  because  what  can  any  one  do,  who  is 
collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  plant  the  plants  they  receive, 
and  place  the  names  to  them  which  have  been  received  with  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  plants  with  these  names  are  propagated  and  sold,  and  thus  the 
greatest  confusion  is  introduced  in  collections.  Again  we  say  that  this  con- 
fusion is  unavoidable  for  a time.  It  might  have  been  removed  in  a great 
measure  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  now  banning  to  be  so ; but  it 
will  require  some  time  to  reform  the  nomenclature  of  provincial  collections. 
In  the  mean  while  gardeners  and  others,  seeing  plants  so  much  alike  with 
different  names,  puzzle  themselves  seeking  for  distinctions  which  do  not  exist ; 
and  often  fixing  on  those  which  belong  merely  to  the  individual  instead  of  to 
the  species,  the  erroneous  name  is  perpetuated,  and  the  mind  of  the  gar- 
dener or  botanist  is  unsatisfied. 

The  genus  Cratae'gus  is  one  of  the  few  that  we  were  able  to  settle  in  the 
Arboretum  almost  entirely  to  our  satisfaction ; and  as  in  it  we  have  given 
the  lists  of  the  names  applied  to  the  plants  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  edit.  1836,  quoted  above,  and  leaves  and  fruit  of  all  the  species  of 
the  natural  size,  those  who  possess  our  Arboretum  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
applying  the  true  names  to  each  kind.  Of  upwards  of  ninety  names  applied 
to  the  plants  of  Cratas'gus  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s  arboretum,  there  are  only 
nineteen  which  we  found  correct,  as  indicated  in  the  lists  quoted  above,  and 
we  have  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  these  lists,  in  1837,  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  our  opinion  in  a single  instance.  We  might  apply  similar  remarks  to 
the  other  genera,  of  which  there  are  numerous  alleged  species  in  catalogues. 

To  return  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  we  have  to 
add,  that  it  bears  marks  of  having  been  done  with  very  great  care,  many 
synonymes  being  quoted,  and  the  authorities  for  every  name  given.  We  also 
observe  that  the  specific  names  are  generally  literally  translated,  though  not 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  which  is  made  the  honey 
locust.  The  page  of  the  Catalogue  being  very  broad,  nearly  IJin.  more  so 
than  our  Hortut  Britannicut,  the  derivations  of  the  generic  names  might  have 
been  given. 

We  make  these  remarks,  confident  that  we  have  right  on  our  side,  and  also 
that  they  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
We  could  not  have  avoided  making  them,  because  the  Catalogue  being  pub- 
lished subsequently  to  that  part  of  our  Arboretum  which  treats  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  mentioned  in  it,  it  became  necessary  to  compare  the  two,  and,  had 
we  assented  to  the  application  of  the  names  which  we  find  in  the  Catalogue, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  the  wrong.  We 
have  another  object  in  view  in  making  these  remarks.  In  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden  there  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  Great  Britain ; and,  as  a catalogue  of  these  will  doubtless 
be  publisbed  by  the  same  party,  we  are  anxious  that  they  should  thoroughly 
reform  the  species  and  varieties.  To  do  this  would  be  to  render  a very  great 
service  to  practical  botanists  and  gardeners,  and  to  have  rendered  such  a 
service  will  be  no  small  honour  to  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden. 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  ^c.,  lately  published,  tvith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Second  additional  Supplement  to  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus  : including  all  the 
Plants  introduced  into  Britain,  all  the  newly  discovered  British  Species,  all  the 
Binds  originated  in  British  Gardens,  up  to  Mareh,  1839;  with  a new  general 
Index  to  the  whole  Work,  including  all  the  Supplenierits.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter ; and  revised  by  George  Don, 
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Agricullurcy  Botany,  Rural  Architecture,  ^c. 

F.L.S.  8vo ; pp.  601.  to  742.,  exclusive  of  a new  titlepage  to  the  volume. 

London,  1839. 

This  most  laborious  work,  which  has  been  upwards  of  a year  in  hand,  is  at 
last  completed ; and  we  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  in  the  Horlut  Britannkut 
is  now  31,738. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  obtaining  free  Admission  to  National 

Monuments,  and  public  Edifices  containing  H'oris  of  Art.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 

London,  March,  1839. 

This  is  a very  interesting  pamphlet ; first,  as  showing  who  among  the  peers 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  taken  an  active  part  in  an  at* 
tem|)t  to  extend  opportunities  of  “mental  recreation  and  developement  among 
the  people;”  and  next,  as  showing  what  the  committee  have  already  done. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  is  the  president  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Hume  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  George  Foggo  the  honorary  secretary.  The 
pamphlet  contains  a list  of  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland  to  which  the 
public  are  already  admitted  without  any  payment,  amounting  to  nineteen ; an 
announcement  that  the  fees  usually  paid  at  the  Tower  have  been  reduced ; and 
notices  of  some  other  institutions  expected  to  become  more  liberal.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a few  others, 
to  advance  the  public  taste  and  civilisation,  is  deplored.  The  committee 
“ lament  to  find  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  council  of  the 
University  College,  unwilling  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh  ; and  that  they  consider  the  present  restricted  mode 
of  admission  to  their  museums  quite  sufficient.  The  fine  botanical  garden 
near  Sheffield,  also,  as  it  belongs  to  a company  of  shareholders,  affords  no 
hope.”  (p.  6.) 

The  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  Society,  which,  we  hope,  will  con- 
tinue its  labours  till  it  has  thoroughly  liberalised  the  minds  of  the  directors 
of  public  institutions ; and,  afterwards,  it  may  perhaps  direct  its  attention 
to  private  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  private  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  A list  of  country  seats,  noticing  whether  the  house  is  shown,  and 
on  what  conditions,  and  what  it  contains  worthy  of  being  seen,  would  be 
a valuable  document,  and  be  the  means  of  rendering  justice  to  those  landed  pro- 

Erictors  who  so  nobly  open  their  houses  and  gardens  to  the  public.  It  would 
e very  desirable,  if  the  gratuities  which  it  is  customary  to  give  at  such  places 
as  Blenheim  could  be  reduced  to  the  higher  classes,  and  if  certain  days  could 
be  set  apart  for  showing  the  houses  and  grounds  of  such  places  gratis  to  the 
people.  The  mere  discussion  of  this  subject,  accompanied  by  its  statistics, 
would  do  much  good  ; because  the  idea  of  interfering  m the  slightest  degree 
with  the  practice  of  individuals,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  altogether  out  oi  the 
question. 

Suggestiotu  on  National  Education,  with  a View  to  the  Advantage,  not  of  the 
Poor  only,  but  of  all  Classes  of  Sockty.  By  John  Smith.  Pamph.  12mo, 
pp.  35.  London. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  recollect  some  observations  of  ours  under  the  head 
of  Horticultural  Exercises  for  Schools,  in  p.  288.  In  the  little  book,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  above,  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  among  other  excellent 
things,  to  find  the  following  paragraphs,  as  part  of  suggestions  of  “ the  Means 
by  which  the  Government  may  show  the  Public  what  Education  really  is,  and 
the  best  Modes  of  carrying  it  forward.”  ’ 

“ I advise,  then,  that  an  estate,  in  some  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  pur- 
chased, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings,  and  laying  out  suitable  grounds 
for  a model,  or  state  school  (which  should,  by  all  means,  be  a boarding 
school),  for  about  four  hundred  boys.  I propose  a central  situation,  that  it 
may  be  easy  of  access  ; but  I hope  many  similar  establishments  would  soon 
VoL.  XV.  — No.  112.  FF 
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arise  in  various  parts  of  the  three  kingdocos ; and  I name  a boys’  school  in  the 
first  instance,  because,  after  it  is  in  full  operation,  it  would  be  easy  to  institute 
an  equally  usefid  model  school  for  girls,  in  which  education  might  be  rendered 
as  practically  suitable  for  them  (a  imist  desirable  thing  for  the  country),  as  the 
original  one  would  be  for  the  l)oys.” 

After  various  details,  the  following  paragraphs  occur  : — 

“ Surrounding  all  the  play-grounds,  and,  therefore,  at  a convenient  distance 
from  the  school,  there  should  be  a number  of  workshops,  in  which  artificers  in 
all  the  most  mechanical  and  scientific  brunches  of  business  should  be  etu- 
ployed,  chiefly  with  a view  of  teaching  young  persons  the  ordinary  use  of 
tools,  the  operation  of  the  mechanical  |>owers,  and  the  nature  of  materials 
generally.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  a clever  young  fellow,  “ Uh ! that  lad,  if  he 
were  turned  out  penniless  on  a common,  would  make  his  way  in  the  world.” 
This  is  said  because,  under  some  favourable  circumstances,  he  has  early  ac- 
quired an  aptitude  for  a variety  of  things.  Here  then  would  be  an  op|>ortunity 
of  conferring  such  aptitude  upon  many ; and  its  use  in  inducing  muscular  ac- 
tion, and  proving  the  profitableness  of  exertion,  would  be  its  first  advantage. 
Youth  loiU  have  work,  that  is  to  say,  exercise  fur  the  limbs  ; and  instead  of 
throwing  stones  at  birds,  pulling  down  palings,  or  wrenching  gates  off'  their 
hinpes,  let  them  have  useful,  and  yet  agreeable,  opportunities  of  exercising 
their  animal  powers.  But  let  them  not  be  driven  to  those  schools  of  industry 
— the  proposed  workshops.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  a privilege  to  enter 
them,  contingent  upon  good  behaviour.  Alfred  has  been  so  attentive  that 
he  may  assist  the  joiner  in  repairing  his  own  box,  or  in  making  himself  a small 
chest  of  drawers,  at  appointed  hours.  Charles  has  so  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  his  duties,  that  he  may  assist  the  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
turning  the  tubes,  and  grinding  the  glasses  of  a little  telescope.  Henry  may 
help  in  taking  to  pieces  the  model  steam-engine,  and  in  preparing  it  anew  for 
action.  William  may  be  permitted  to  assist  the  smith  in  making  a little  plough 
for  himself,  for  he  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends  are  to  be  farmers,  and  they 
are  about  to  assist  the  husbandman  in  preparing  a plot  of  ground  for  seed.  In 
the  various  workshops  some  of  the  pupils  would,  of  course,  acquire,  and  would 
manifest,  a preference  for  particular  employments ; and  in  one  spacious  apart- 
ment a swimming  school  would  contribute  to  their  health,  their  enjoyment, 
and  future  safety. 

Beyond  these,  and  enclosing  the  whole,  a moderate  breadth  of  land  should 
form  the  margin  of  the  estate,  and  should  be  ample  enough,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  so  much  instruction  in  agriculture  and  gardening  as  every  respect- 
able person  ought  to  receive,  but  to  supply  the  school  with  sufficient  produce. 
Here  the  pupils,  whether  in  the  botanic  garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  corn 
field,  the  potato  ground,  or  the  meadow,  would  be  indulged  with  strength- 
imparting  exercise  for  the  body  ; while  the  mind,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  religion,  would  be  receiving  practical  lessons,  calculated  to  make 
man  the  prospective  being  which  he  ought  to  be,  as  to  the  effect  of  his  present 
actions.  Even  the  earth  will,  in  due  season,  record  the  effect  of  his  fore- 
thought and  exertion;  let  him  trace  from  this  the  grand  truth  that,  in  the 
moral,  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  great  Creator  of  that  earth  has  willed  it, 
that  we  shall  reap  even  as  we  sow.” 

The  present  government,  we  believe,  is  willing  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Smith  and  others,  and  to  establish  normal  schools ; but  when  they  will  have 
sufficient  power  to  carry  their  intentions  into  execution  is  very  uncertain.  It 
is  a great  point  gained,  however,  to  have  the  subject  so  prominently  brougbl 
forward ; because  that  will  end  in  rendering  the  public  mind  aware  of  its  im- 
mense importance,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  at  present. 


Art.  III.  Literary  Notices. 

SsPTON’s  Landscape-Gardening,  being  the  whole  works  of  the  late  Hum- 
phrey Bepton,  Esq.,  with  a biographical  notice,  and  notes,  is  now  ready ; and 
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No.  I.,  price  2t.  6d.,  will  appear  with  this  Magazine  on  July  1.  It  will  be 
completed  in  twelve  numbers ; and,  as  the  price  will,  in  all  probability,  be  raised 
after  completion,  we  recommend  gardeners  to  take  it  out  in  numbers.  The 
coloured  copies  will  be  7i.  6d.  each,  but  they  will  not  be  issued  till  August  1. 
The  published  price  of  Mr.  Repton’s  works  was  upwards  of  20  guineas,  viz. 
Sketcha  and  HinU,  21.  12r.  6d. ; Observatiom,  <^c.,  5/.  5t. ; CAanget  of  Toite, 
^c.,  5s. ; Gardens  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  ijrc.,  6/. ; and  Fragments,  <Jr.,  6/. 
All  these  works,  with  copies  of  all  the  engravings,  without  a single  exception, 
the  public  may  now  purchase  in  one  8vo  volume,  which,  if  taken  out  in 
numbers,  will  be  only  1/.  lOr. 

Waterton's  Euays,  of  which  a new  edition  has  just  been  published^  contains 
a valuable  and  most  original  article  on  the  use  of  weasels  in  gardens. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

Art.  I.  Foreign  Notices. 

ITALY. 

t'uuvxE  of  the  TYufle.  — l mentioned  in  my  former  letter  fsee  p.  192.) 
that  truffles  had  refusetLto  yield  to  any  sort  of  cultivation  that  our  gastro- 
nomes could  contrive ; yet  some  writers  on  horticulture,  and  among  others 
Count  Philip  Re,  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  John  Baptist  Oiovio 
of  Como,  that  Giovio’s  cook  throwing  the  scrapings  of  truffles  in  a certain 
spot  of  his  garden,  according  to  custom,  there  was  found,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  all,  a complete  truffle  bed ! After  this,  many  others  tried  this  method  of 
sowing  them,  but  without  success. 

Culture  of  the  Mushroom.  This  is  not  the  case  with  mushrooms,  although 
the  growers  of  them  are  few,  because  the  Italians  prefer  eating  them  when. 
Nature  gives  them  spontaneously;  and,  to  say  the  trmh,  she  is  by  no  means 
sparing  in  this  respect,  for  they  are  produced  in  such  abundance,  that  during 
the  season  a pound  of  the  finest  mushrooms  (the  Milanese  pound  is  equivalent 
to  1 lb.  11  oz.  of  your  weight)  may  be  had  for  5 soldi  (about  2d.  English). 
To  secure  them  for  the  winter,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  kept  in  paper 
bags  under  the  cover  of  the  kitchen  stove,  or  the  hat-shaped  fungi  (pilei  ura- 
braculi)  are  made  into  sauces,  and  used  as  they  are  wanted.  The  Marquis 
Francis  Cusani  communicated  to  me,  some  time  ago,  the  method  practised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Said,  called  the  Riviera,  of  cultivating 
mushrooms ; and,  as  I consider  it  of  some  importance,  I send  it  to  you.  In  the 
district  of  &16  there  grows  a great  number  of  laurels  (Lauras  ndbilis),  of  the 
berries  of  which  an  oil  is  made,  which,  as  you  know,  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloths,  and  particularly  those  of  Schio  (a  town  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  province  of  Vicenza).  The  proprietors,  who  trade  in  them,  after 
crushing  the  berries  in  the  press,  leave  the  refuse  in  heaps,  making  use  of  it 
for  manure.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  some  one  observed  that  his  heaps  of 
crushed  berries  produced  tufts  of  fungi,  and  he  wished  to  try  whether  they 
were  poisonons  or  not.  The  experiment  was  first  tried  on  dogs,  when  they 
were  found  to  be  innoxious;  then  the  thought  arose  of  forming  artificial 
mushroom  beds,  and,  after  various  attempts,  they  were  ultimately  constructed 
in  the  following  manner:  — 

A situation  was  chosen  between  the  west  and  the  north,  in  a soil  free  from 
clay,  when  a trench  was  dug  3 Milanese  bniccie  square,  (5  ft.  9 in.  of  your  mea- 
sure), and  2 braccie  (3  ft.  10  in.)  deep.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  was  beaten 
down,  so  as  to  render  it  hard,  then  a layer  of  crushed  laurel  berries  was  laid 
in  it,  which  was  also  beaten  down ; after  which  a layer  of  earth  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  way,  always  beating  down,  till  about  four  layers  of  earth  and 
berries  had  been  deposited,  when  the  trench  was  filled  to  a level  with  the  soil. 
In  the  space  of  a year,  in  October,  the  mushrooms  appear  two  or  three  in  a 
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tuft ; they  are  hard,  of  a blackish  colour,  very  savoury,  and  preserve  some- 
thin'; of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  laurel. 

The  mushroom  beds  last  three  years,  after  which  period  they  decline,  and 
scarcely  produce  any  fruit  the  fourth.  For  this  rea.son,  the  proprietors  pre- 
pare new  ones  every  year,  so  as  to  be  always  supplied  with  them.  Although 
the  climate  is  very  mild  in  the  Riviera,  yet  the  mushroom  beds  are  covered 
with  straw.  The  expense  is  trifling,  as  the  berries  cost  nothing,  and  the 
labour  for  digging  the  trench  and  beating  down  is  calculated  at  about  -ki.  3d. 
English. 

The  Marquis  Cusani,  before  mentioned,  assures  me  that  he  has  eaten  these 
mushrooms  frequently  at  Salo,  while  he  saw  them  gathered  in  the  gardens  of 
several  gentlemen,  and  that  he  found  them  exquisite,  and  by  no  means  un- 
wholesome. He  could  not  tell  me,  however,  of  what  species  they  were.  At 
present  this  branch  of  culture  is  rather  neglected,  the  country  producing 
abundance  of  mushrooms  naturally. 

The  Garden  of  Baron  Zanoli,  and  of  M.  Ulrich.  I have  been  invited  to 
see  the  garden  of  Baron  Zanoli,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Monza  to 
Milan,  in  which  I am  told  there  are  fine  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  espe- 
cially a rich  collection  of  piiiuses.  1 have  accepted  the  invitation,  and  shall 

fo  there  very  soon,  when  1 shall  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  my  visit, 
n the  meantime,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  1 send  you  the  list  of  the 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  during  the  past  year,  1838,  by  M.  Moses 
Alavari,  gardener  to  M.  Ulrich,  in  Milan,  whose  garden  you  speak  of  in  the 
Gardener’s  Maf>azine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  56.  These  are,  Cldmatis  caerulea  gran- 
diflora,  C.  bfcolor  ; C'aprifolium  occidentale,  C.  longiflorum ; Lonfeera  Lede- 
bourtdna  ; Philadciphus  Gordonii ; Deutzia  canescens,  D.  sekbra,  D.  undu- 
late; Leycestertrt  formusa;  Garrya  elliptica;  5pira:'a  Nilondiestii  (?)  S. 
mitens,  S.  grandiflora,  S.  /aurifolia  nova,  S.  argentea.  S'.  Japonica ; Cytisus 
Philippa  (?);  Genista  ephedrdides ; Fuchsia  fulgens  ; £uph6rbia  jacquinie- 
Jtdra;  Aqiiilegia  glandulosa ; Potentilla  Garnerinna;  Cupressus  triquetra; 
Cosroelia  rubra;  Dracophylluin  secundum  ; 7T;-coma_;asmindidcs  ; Facciniura 
ovatum  ; Andrdmeda  tetraguna ; Anigozanthus  retusus ; Ohorozema  cordatum; 
Anthocarya(?)  nova  species;  .d'rbutus  tomentosa;  Ipomce'a  purgans,  I.  Hors- 
fallii,  I.  ornotheroides ; Corne'a  rufa;  A'pimedium  maerknthum;  Bigustrum 
laurifolium  ; Z.ilium  fulgens,  B.  carulinianum ; Pterocarya  caucasiea  (^uglans 
/raxinifolia) ; Paeonia  klba  Vevesii,  P.  Pottsa&lba;  Passiflora  Hibbertii,  P. 
Maydna ; Jtibes  Grossularia  monstrosa ; Skdum  Siebdldu ; jLy-chnis  Flus- 
cuculi  fl.  pleno  &lbo;  Pentstemon  argutus,  P.  gentiondidex,  P.  latifolius 
Campanula  rerbascifolia;  Arklia  japdnica;  Siphocampylos  bicolor;  Berberii 
dulcis,  if.  vulgaris  ful.  purpureis ; Mahonta  glumacea;  Ferbena  Tweedidiin; 
Punfperus  suecica  pyramidiilis,  J.  recurva;  Pinus  insignis,  P.  Strobus  excclsa, 
P.  Str.  Lambertin'no ; P.  Str.  nionticola,  P.  Str.  compressa,  P.  Palmieri  (?),  P. 
fndica  (?),  P.  sinensis,  P.  Gerardia'rja,  P.  sylvdstris  uraldnsis,  P.  nootkaten- 
sis,  P.  Llavedna,  P.  Sabinidna,  P.  Sab.  major,  P.  Sab.  varietas ; Pfeea  Pi«- 
drow,  P.  Webbia'no,  P.  religiosa;  .d'bies  Forster/,  A.  Novae  Hollkndiae,  A.  Mo- 
rinda,  id.  Douglas// ; Quadril'aria  imbricate  (Araucaria  imbricate)  ; Araucaria 
excelsa,  A.  Cunningham// ; C'kdrus  Deoddra ; Mdmmara  oricntalis  ; Azalea 
fndica  elata  fl.  pleno,  A.  i.  Smith//  coccinea,  A.  i.  salmon-coloured,  A.  i. 
pulchra,  A.  i.  rubra  plena,  A.i.  caerulcscens,  A.  i.  superba  duplex,  A.  i.  caryo- 
phyllea,  A.  i.  aurantia  grandiflora,  A.  i.  Dikna,  A.  i.  Cunninghkmti,  A.  i. 
Danielstdna,  A.  i.  Hodken,  A.  i.  igncscens,  A.  i.  lactea  floribunda,  A.  L 
lateritia,  A.  i.  longifolia,  A.  i.  Mazeppa,  A.  i.  neriifdlia,  A.  i.  Fress/i,  A.  i. 
Rawlinsonidna,  A.  i.  rotundifulia,  A.  i.  superba  venuste,  A.  i.  Sims/d»a 
dlegans,  A.  i.  Sim.s/dna,  fine  dark  pur|)le,  A.  i.  speciosissiina,  A.  i.  triumphans 
pulchra,  A.  i.  variegate,  A.  i.  pulcherrima,  A.  i.  w hite  perfection,  A.  i.  a!ba 
fl.pl.,  A.  i.  Woodford/dna;  Phododendron  arboreum  Cunningham//,  P.  a. 
Korberttdnuui,  P.  a.  superbissimum,  P.  a.  Wilton//,  P.  a.  Keteler/anuia  (?), 
P,  B.  fromontiknum,  P.  a.  Carton//,  P.  a.  enneandrum,  P.  a.  carnosum 
roseum,  P.  a.  idlesdiensc  ('?),  P.  a.  grandissimum  Smith//,  P.  a.  tigrinum 
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Sm!(hn,  B.  a.  macranthiim  roseum ; R.  a.  campanulatum  hybridum,  72. 
catawbi^nse  fl.  pi.,  72.  Fdrreri,  72.  ponticum  Ayacinthinum,  72.  pdnticum  Al- 
bum multifloruni,  72.  p.  guttutum,  72.  p.  Lown,  72.  p.  fibre  picto  Cunning- 
humi'i,  B.  p.  carncuni  multiniaculutum,  72.  p.  strfctum,  72.  caucAsicum, 
72.  Chamaecistus ; Cam^llw  japbnica  Grand  Frederick,  C.  j.  tricolor  elegana, 
C.  j.  King,  C.  j.  Eliza,  C.  j.  Admiral  Nelson,  C.  j.  Ilosackia  vera,  C.  j. 
ochroleuca,  C.  j.  Collbtti,  C.  j.  Palmer’s  perfection,  C.  j.  triumphans,  C.  j. 
triphbra  (?). — Giutej>pe  Manetli,  Monza,  June  1.  1839. 


Art.  II.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Tbe  Kent  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  which  are  situated  at  Uosher- 
ville,  near  Gravesend,  were  opened  to  the  subscribers  in  the  beginning  of  May 
last.  Non-subscribers  are  admitted  at  U.  each,  children  at  6d.  each  ; servants 
having  the  care  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  be  admitted  on 
payment  of  6d,  each,  and  pupils  of  schools  on  payment  of  lOr.  (id.  each 
annually.  None  but  subscribers  and  their  orders  are  admitted  on  Sundays. 
The  closing  of  places  of  this  description  to  the  public  generally  on  Sundays 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a matter  much  to  be  regretted  ; for  on  what  other  day  of 
the  week  can  a working  man  enjoy  a walk  in  a public  garden  with  his  family  ? 
Being  excluded  from  all  recreation  of  this  kind,  the  working  man  naturally  has 
recourse  to  the  public-house ; or,  perhaps,  he  drinks  and  smokes  at  home.  All 
public  gardens,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  as  free  on  Sunday  to  the  poor  as 
they  are  to  the  rich.  The  Kent  Society  were  not  bound  to  open  their  garden 
to  non-subscribers  at  all  unless  they  chose ; but,  having  done  so,  we  think  their 
excluding  non-subscribers  on  the  Sundays  is  a measure  too  aristocratic,  and 
very  impolitic,  if  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  of  Kent  is  any  object 
with  the  Society. — Cond. 

Importation  of  Cacti. — The  car^o  of  plants  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  is 
just  come  to  hand  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  There  are  only  two  cases  of 
Cacti,  but  of  Orchideae  we  have  no  less  than  twenty-six  cases ; many  of  the 
orchidaceous  plants  are  beautifully  healthy  specimens, and  quite  new  to  Messrs. 
Low  and  Henchman.  One  Epidendrun  is  quite  unique  ; it  has  a strong  woody 
rhizoma,  or  what  you  might  call  an  ascending  woody  stem,  with  a large  pseudo- 
bulb at  each  joint;  these  bulbs  are  in  the  way  of  Epidendron  tibicinis.  There 
are  many  fine  plants  of  this  species  ready  to  burst  open  their  buds,  and  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation.  It  must  be  a fine-fiowerin^  sort,  as  M’Kenzie, 
our  most  indefatigable  collector,  mistook  it  for  a fine  species  of  Cattliyo.  Of 
this  latter  genus  we  have  abundance  of  plants,  supposed  to  be  of  the  best  kinds, 
and  some  of  them  altogether  nesv  to  ns.  This  is  the  case  also  with  some  of 
the  Orchidaceae  ; the  rest  are  of  the  best  species  of  the  old  established  kinds. 
We  have  hardly  a plant  in  the  whole  lot  of  the  weedy  kinds  ; though  you  are, 
110  doubt,  aware  that  there  are  more  weeds  among  the  orchidaceous  plants 
than  in  any  other  family  whatever;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  finest 
flowering  plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  this  family. 

There  is  a very  increasing  demand  now  for  Orchidete,  as  a proof  of  which  I 
may  mention  that  several  gardeners  from  the  country  were  anxiously  waiting  at 
Clapton  till  the  plants  were  divided,  in  order  to  buy  up  such  as  were  new  to 
their  collections;  but  this  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  number 
of  country  gardeners  who  came  up  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety last  Saturday.  Among  a large  assortment  of  seeds  we  have  several  of 
great  promise;  such  as  those  of  allied  genera  to  the  rhododendrons,  hitherto 
known  in  this  country  only  by  dry  specimens.  Altogether,  we  have  reason  to 
be  much  satisfied. 

Of  Cacti,  we  have  good  plants  of  five  or  six  species  of  Cereus ; MelocActus 
micracantha  and  communis  comprehend  our  melon-shaped  lot ; and  of  Mam- 
miilaria  we  have  only  one  species,  M.  glomerata. 
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I lend  you  in  a box  a few  insects  which  destroy  seeds  in  abundance;  they 
must  be  of  the  weevil  kind ; perhapi  they  may  l>e  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
friends.  Mr.  Westwood,  perhaps,  could  say  the  best  way  of  guardine  seedi 
from  their  depredations.  — D,  Beaton.  Kin^uryj  June  20.  IS39.  [We  have 
sent  the  insects  to  Mr.  Westwood,  and  his  report  wiU  be  given  in  next 
Number.] 

Labumurm  blouom'mg  Tunce  in  the  Year.  — It  may  not  be  an  uncommon 
circumstance,  but  I certainly  never  remember  before  this  year  to  have  seen  the 
common  laburnum  cut  off  by  the  frost.  I have  many  trees,  but  not  one  of  them 
came  into  blossom.  Six  years  ago  they  blossomed  quite  as  profusely  in  Au- 
gust as  they  did  in  spring.  — \V.  S.  B.  Grove  Parsonage,  Wantage,  June  20. 
1839. 

Danish  Gardeners  in  England. — M.  Weilbach  has  lately  arrived  here  to  study 
his  prot'eseion,  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Moerch,  curator  of  the  Roval 
Botanic  Garden  at  Copenhagen,  and  by  Professor  Schouw.  There  are  two 
other  Danish  gardeners  now  in  England,  M.  Lona  and  M.  Petersen,  all  the 
three  having  l^n  pupils  of  M.  Moerch.  M.  Petersen’s  brother,  now  the 
court  gardener  at  Uosenberg,  near  Copenhagen,  passed  several  yean  in 
England,  and  on  his  return  to  Denmark  introduced  many  improvements,  as 
noticed  in  our  preceding  volumes.  The  circumstance  of  three  or  four  Danish 
gardeners  having  each  studied  some  years  in  England,  returning  to  their  native 
country,  and  filling  conspicuous  sitnations,  can  hardly  fail  to  render  horticultund 
improvement  general.  We  wish  we  could  see  the  practice  followed  by  the 
Russian  and  Swedish  governments.  — Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Doryanthes  excelsa  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  one  of  the  hot-housea  atDunkeld 
gardens.  The  plant  is  one  of  four  which  were  sent  from  New  Holland  to  the 
Duchess  of  Athol  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  only  one  that  survived  the  voyage. 
The  scape  is  upwards  of  12  ft.  in  height,  from  the  top  of  which  diverge  seven 
stalks,  each  bearing  nine  large  flowers  of  a deep  crimson  and  pink  colour.  The 
formation  of  the  stalks,  and  outer  petals  of  the  flower,  remind  one.  of  the 
Crinum  amhbile,  but  much  larger.  The  gardener  had  no  communication  as  a 
guide  to  its  culture,  but  kept  it  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons,  associated  .with 
the  most  hardy  green-house  plants.  (Diinkeld  Gardens,  May  24.,  as  quoted  in 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  June  1.  1839.) 

Douglas’s  Monument. — The  committeeoxpect  to  come  to  a final  determinS' 
tion  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of  July. — Cond. 


Aft'C..  III.  , Visits  to  Suburban  Gardens. 

Stafford  House  Vt'occf  Hall.  June  \2th.  — This  hall,  which  is  intended  for 
the  exhibition  of  plants  in  pots  competing  for  prizes,  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
adapted,  both  in  design  and  construction,  for  the  object  m vipw.  The  building 
stands  north  and  south,  and  the  light  being  admitted  only  from  above,  from 
■windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side  walls,  the  plants  will  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage ; and  supposing  the  show  table  to  be  placed  along  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  the  plants  may  be  placed  upon  it  in  a sufficiently  isolated 
position  to  be  viewed  individually,  and  on  both  sides.  This,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  the  case  with  all  plants  exhibited  to  display  the  effects  of  extraordinary 
care  and  culture ; except  in  cases  where  a plant  has  been  trained  to  a flat, 
surface,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  only  on  one  side,  when  the  flowers  will  be 
produced  on  that  side  only.  Plants  of  this  kind  may  be  placed  on  a table 
against  a wall,  or  anywhere  else,  where  the  best  side  can  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Plants,  also,  which  are  exhibited  merely  for  their 
rarity,  may  be  placed  in  masses,  or  in  any  other  manner  in  which  they  will 
present  only  one  surface,  or  even  a part  of  the  plant,  to  the  spectator ; be- 
cause the  object,  in  this  case,  is  merely  to  show  as  much  as  may  determine  tbe 
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character  of  the  species,  not  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  on  the  indi- 
vidual plant  by  extraordinary  culture. 

This  hall  is  certainly  far  better  adapted  for  exhibiting  plants  to  advantage, 
than  any  tent  or  other  structure  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ; and  we  only  wish  it  were  three  times  as  long  as  it  is,  and  placed 
adjoining  and  connectetl  with  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  order 
that  that  body,  and  the  Stafford  House  establishment,  might  hold  their  exhi- 
bitions in  it  alternately,  and  that  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  might  be 
no  longer  disfigured  with  the  skeleton  tent,  which  is  a most  unmeaning  object 
nine  months  in  the  year,  when  not  covered  with  canvass.  We  can  easily 
foresee  the  superior  degree  of  effect  and  comfort  that  will  attend  the  exhi- 
bitions in  the  Flower  Hall  to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  tents  ; or, 
indeed,  to  exhibitions  of  flowers  in  any  tents  whatever.  Independently  of  the 
bad  light  which  is  unavoidable  in  them,  no  tent  can  be  contrived  to  exclude 
the  heat  to  the  same  degree  as  a structure  of  masonry  like  the  Flower  Hall  ; 
which,  by  being  syringed  with  water  inside  and  out,  the  evening  before  the 
flower  show,  might  be  rendered,  if  it  were  desirable,  almost  as  cool  as  an 
ice-house.  We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  this  building,  which  is,  that  there 
are  only  two  doors  at  the  ends,  instead  of  three.  We  presume  the  reason 
to  be,  that  three  are  not  required  for  use  ; but  we  submit  to  the  public  mind 
generally,  whether,  in  the  building  before  us,  three  are  not  requir^  for  effect. 
Something  also  might  be  said  about  the  tie  rods ; but  great  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  haste  with  which  the  whole  was  got  up.  Perhaps  we  may 
return  to  the  subject,  and  illustrate  our  ideas  by  sketebes. 

Though  we  have  found  only  one  fault  with  the  Flower  Hall  itself,  we  have 
nothing  but  faults  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  round  it  is 
laid  out.  The  general  outline  of  the  plot  is  a parallelogram  lying  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  containing,  perhaps,  an  acre,  and  the  surface  is 
flat,  enclosed  with  a brick  wall,  and  without  any  prospect.  The  Flower  Hall 
itself  is  a parallelogram,  and  it  is  very  properly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
plot.  Now  the  question  is,  how  is  the  ground  between  this  building  and  the 
boundary  wall  to  be  disposed  of?  In  our  opinion, the  P’lower  Hall  ought  to 
have  been  placed  on  a platform  of  turf,  raised  at  least  one  step  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground ; and  between  this  platform  and  the  boundary 
wall,  there  should  have  been,  first  such  a breadth  of  lawn  as  the  s[iace  would 
afford  ; then,  all  round,  a straight  broad  gravel  walk  parallel  to  the  Flower  Hall 
and  the  boundary ; and,  lastly,  a border,  chiefly  of  evergreen  shrubs,  to  disguise 
or  conceal  the  brick  wall.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
all  that  can  be  made  of  such  a limited  space,  consistently  with  unity  of  design 
and  expression.  But,  instead  of  this,  there  is  no  platform  raised  for  the 
Flower  Hall.  The  walk  between  it  and  the  boundary  wall  is  of  the  serpentine 
kind,  and  there  is  a curvilinear  border  of  shrubs  to  disguise  the  boundary. 
This  taste  we  consider  to  be  at  variance  with  the  obvious  principle,  that 
the  lines  an<l  forms  immediately  surrounding  any  building  should  partake 
of  the  lines  and  forms  of  that  building  : and  it  is,  we  are  certain,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  utility  ; for  what  can  lie  more  inconvenient  for  persons 
visiting  this  Flower  Hall,  who  will  naturally  walk  round  it  in  parties  to  talk 
of  the  exhibition,  than  to  have  their  attention  distracted  from  what  they 
have  seen,  by  the  necessity  of  guiding  their  steps  along  the  windings  of  a walk, 
however  broad  it  may  be  ? It  is  true  that  the  whole  work  has  been  got 
up  in  a hurry,  and  this  is  an  excuse  for  errors  in  execution ; but  it  is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  the  errors  in  the  design,  which,  we  contemi,  are 
here  displayed  to  a degree  which,  considering  the  well  known  taste  of 
the  architect  (Mr.  Hakewell),  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  the  pro- 
prietor, deserves  severe  reprobation.  We  consider  it  the  more  necessary 
to  point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  erroneous  in  the  laying  out  of  this  piece 
of  ground,  since  it  shows  an  indiscriminate  imitation  and  odoption  of  a style 
of  laying  out  grounds  which,  though  the  fashion,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
grounds  of  considerable  extent,  is,  we  think,  altogether  unsuitable  to  tlie  case 
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before  us.  There  is  yet  time,  liowever,  for  changing  the  whole ; and  we  shall 
be  glad  either  to  see  this  done,  or  to  hear  what  arguments  can  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  plan  adopted.  Further,  if  we  should  be  furnished  with  a 
plan  of  the  grounds  in  their  present  state,  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  it, 
along  with  another  plan  embodying  the  ideas  which  we  have  above  hastily 
sketched  out.  We  have  taken  a sketch  showing  the  twistings  of  the  walk  on 
the  west  side  of  this  hall,  which,  were  we  desirous  of  caricaturing  the 
garden,  we  should  publish  ; but  we  have  no  such  intention.  Our  object  is  to 
do  good ; and  we  think  that  this  hall  might,  with  very  little  care  and  ex- 
pense, be  rendered  a model  for  structures  of  the  same  kind  about  the  metro- 
polis, and  also  in  other  places. 

Whitton  Park  ; George  Gosl/ing,  Etq.  — A person  must  be  as  fond  of  trees 
and  shrubs  as  we  arc,  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  that  we  expe- 
rience when  looking  over  this  fine  old  place.  Some  large  trees  were  blown 
down  during  the  hurricane  of  January  7th,  but  none  of  any  value,  except 
a deciduous  cy|>ress,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  our  Arboretum, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2487.,  as  81  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  of  5 ft.  in  diameter  at  3 ft.  from 
the  ground.  One  or  two  large  cedars  were  also  blown  down,  and  some 
gigantic  silver  firs  and  Scotch  pines.  The  fine  specimens  of  Carya  olivaefdrmis, 
and  C.  porcina,  are  uninjured  and  coming  into  bloom.  Quercus  if'sculus,  of 
which  there  are  the  finest  specimens  in  England,  and  most  of  the  American 
oaks,  are  in  good  foliage,  though  Q.  /'hellos,  of  which  there  is  an  immense 
tree,  has  not  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  winter  before 
last.  One  great  charm  of  this  place  is  the  undisturbed  state  in  which  the 
woods  appear  to  have  been  long  kept,  in  consequence  of  which  some  most 
singular  groups  of  trees  have  been  accidentally  formed  ; for  example,  close 
by  the  house,  five  oaks  have  sprung  up  from  the  root  of  a cedar,  probably 
from  acorns  deposited  there  by  squirrels,  with  which  this  park  abounds,  and 
their  branches  mingling  with  the  arms  of  this  tree  form  a very  grand,  singular, 
and  picturesque  mass.  In  other  places,  the  sycamore,  the  ash,  the  elder,  &c., 
have  sprung  up  at  the  roots  of  cedars  and  formed  groups  with  them.  Many 
of  the  trees  ripen  their  seeds,  which  come  up ; and,  though  most  of  them  are 
killed  by  some  means  or  other,  yet  some  survive  and  become  trees.  The 
lower  branches  of  the  immense  Lombardy  poplar,  which,  in  February,  183^ 
was  115  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  19  ft.  8 in.  in  girt  at  2 ft.  from  the  ground,  is 
in  most  vigorous  growth,  and  the  lower  branches  are  assuming  the  character 
of  those  of  a round-headed  tree,  as  difl’erent  from  those  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree  as  the  flowering  branches  of  ivy  are  from  the  ordinary  shoots.  It  is 
singular  that  the  seedling  cedars  die  on  the  cedar  mount  here,  precisely  for 
the  same  reasons  that  they  die  on  Mount  Lebanon,  viz.,  that  the  decayed 
foliage  of  the  cedars  forms  such  a thick  stratum,  that  the  roots  of  the  seedlings 
do  not  receive  sufficient  moisture,  and  the  plants  consequently  wither  off  the 
first  year.  (See  Arb.  Urit.,  article  Cedar.)  We  must  stop  abruptly,  however, 
fur  when  speaking  of  this  place  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to  leave  off,  without 
going  through  the  whole,  and  this  would  fill  a magazine.  We  were  gratifirf 
on  our  present  visit  with  a sight  of  the  plan  of  the  grounds  as  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  present  proprietor  has  kindly  per- 
mitted us  to  take  a copy  of  this  plan,  and  also  to  make  a plan  of  the  grounds 
in  their  present  state.  With  these,  and  some  views  which  we  have  had  taken,  we 
intend  to  illustrate  an  edition  of  Whately’s  Obserrnliom  on  Modem  Gardening, 
for  which  we  have  long  been  collecting  notes,  plans,  and  sketches,  and  in 
furtherance  of  which  we  would  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  to  lend  us  their 
assistance. 

Teddington  Grove. — The  house  was  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  laying  out  the  grounds, 
for  they  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  their  effect  has  been  greatly  heightened 
^ the  very  superior  taste  and  assiduous  care  of  the  present  possessor. 
Though  these  grounds  can  have  had  scarcely  any  variety  of  surface  naturally, 
yet  they  have  been  slightly  hollowed  out  in  so.ne  ila  ces  and  raised  in  others, 
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£o  as  now  to  indicate  some  beautiful  inequalities,  greatly  heightened  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  disposed  on  them. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Teddington  Grove  is,  how  to  unite  the  beau- 
ties of  a young  place  with  those  of  an  old  one ; that  is,  how  to  produce  thriving 
roses,  dwarf  American  shrubs,  select  kinds  of  young  trees,  and  beds  of  green- 
house or  hardy  flowers,  among  fine  specimens  of  old  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
without  destroying  deep  shady  groves.  This  has  been  done  by  opening  glades  in 
some  parts,  and  in  others  by  taking  advantage  of  glades  already  existing  ; and 
the  great  merit  of  the  whole  is,  that,  wherever  these  flowering  shrubs  or  flowers 
have  been  introduced,  the  ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  prepared,  and  the  posi- 
tion so  judiciously  chosen  with  respect  to  light  and  air,  that  all  the  plants  grow 
with  the  greatest  vigour.  In  consequence  of  this  union  of  youth  and  maturity,  of 
the  endless  variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  and  masses  of  trees,  and  of 
their  numerous  kinds  and  sizes,  we  do  not  know  any  other  place  of  the  same 
extent  which  contains  so  much  beauty  within  itself,  independently  of  the 
delightful  views  of  the  Thames,  Uiclunond  Hill,  and  the  varied  line  of  hilly 
and  wooded  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Among  the  remark- 
able single  trees  and  shrubs  are,  a very  large  variegated  common  oak  ; a very 
handsome  Magnolia  tripetala,  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  and  now  covered  with 
flowers  ; a M.  acuminata,  a handsome  pyramidal  tree  50  ft.  high,  also  covered 
with  flowers ; some  immense  Portugal  laurels ; and  a box  tree  forming  a mass  36 
paces  in  circumference  and  20  ft.  high.  There  are  large  Judas  trees  now  beau- 
tifully in  flower,  snowdrop  trees,  catalpas,  scarlet  and  double  blossomed  thorns, 
a large  red  cedar,  a large  cedar  <>f  Lebanon,  a very  fine  evergreen  cypress,  and 
a great  many  other  fine  specimens,  besides  immense  masses  of  rhododendron 
now  covered  with  bloom,  azaleas,  China  roses,  &c.  The  style  in  which  the 
walks,  flower-beds,  and  edgings  are  kept  is  entirely  to  our  taste;  and,  indeed, 
the  order  and  high  keeping  of  every  thing  else  appeared  to  us  so  exquisite, 
that  we  could  not  find  a fault.  In  short,  Teddington  Grove  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a model  for  a small  place,  not  only  in  laying  out  and  planting,  but  in  progres- 
sive improvement  and  keeping.  We  say  progressive  improvement,  because  no 
person  can  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  a villa  that  is  not  continually  doing 
something  to  it,  or  looking  forward  to  something  that  is  to  be  done.  In  this, 
as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  to  cease  to  labour,  is  to  cease  to  enjoy.  But,  as 
we  intend,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  give  a ground  plan  and  some  views  of 
this  place  (having  for  this  purpose  received  the  kind  permission  of  the  pos- 
sessor), our  further  remarks  on  the  present  occasion  shall  be  brief. 

The  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants  in  the  flower-beds  are  beautifully 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  front  of  the  green-house,  which  is  an  ancient 
architectural  one,  but  still  with  a glass  roof,  is  shaded  by  letting  down  an 
awning  in  front,  like  that  used  for  shading  shop  fronts ; and  under  the  glass 
roof  an  awning  is  suspended  over  the  flowers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done 
over  the  company  in  Italy  when  they  are  assembled  in  very  lofty  rooms  in  the 
winter  season.  These  awnings  at  Teddington  Grove  are  used,  not  to  shade 
ordinary  green-house  plants,  but  fine  speciments  in  flower  brought  from  the 
reserve  green-houses  or  pits  in  the  kitchen-garden.  In  short,  they  are  used  for 
the  same  pur|)ose  as  the  rustic  orangery  in  the  Dutch  garden  at  Rerlleaf. 
(See  p.  366.  and  367.)  The  principal  specimens  in  the  house  at  this  time 
are,  a fine  collection  of  calceolarias,  another  of  pelargoniums,  some  splendid 
schizanthuses,  of  which  some  new  varieties  and  hybrids  have  been  raised  from 
seed,  which  will  be  noticed  in  Mrs.  Loudon’s  Ladiet’  Ftoiver-Garden  of  Orna- 
mental Annualt,  and  various  other  plants  of  the  season,  all  cultivated  to  a very 
high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Bare,  to  whose  skill  and  care, 
superintended  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  his  employer,  Teddington  Grove  owes 
all  its  flond  beauties. 

In  the  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  green-house,  we  observed  a practice 
which  we  think  well  deserving  of  imitation,  viz.  that  of  setting  down  pots  of 
fine  single  specimens  of  green-house  plants  on  the  lawn,  and  then  surrounding 
and  covering  the  pots  with  stone-work,  vitrified  bricks,  flints,  or  even  grotesque 
foots.  The  contrast  between  these  little  rocky  masses  or  groups,  and  the 
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soilness  and  smoothness  of  the  lawn,  and  the  finely  raked  earth  of  the  beds,  is 
very  effective ; and  in  walking  through  among  the  l^s,  where  these  rocky  pro- 
tubemnees  occur,  they  form  excellent  foregrounds  to  what  is  beyond  them. 

What  we  particularly  admire  about  Teddington  Orovc  is  the  situation  of  the 
house.  It  i.s  a square  mass,  completely  isolated,  without  the  appearance  of  offices 
of  any  kind,  and  with  nothing  in  it,  or  about  it,  not  even  a servant’s  window  in  the 
basement  which  requires  to  be  concealed.  We  could  fancy  it  a temple  in  a 
wood,  from  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  offices ; and  the  certainty  that  these 
are  not  there  and  concealed  by  trees,  abstracts  the  vulgar  part  of  the  ideas 
which  generally  arise  on  the  view  of  a dwelling-house,  whether  large  or  small, 
a palace  or  a cottage.  The  principal  floor  is  6 or  8 feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  lawn ; and,  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn  front,  a portico  projects  from  the 
centre  drawingroom  window,  nnd  opens  to  a double  flight  of  steps,  which 
adds  to  the  temple-like  cfliict,  and  seems  to  indicate  the  enjoyment  which  may 
be  had  by  descending  to  the  lawn.  All  this  effect  depends  on  the  form  and 
isolated  position  of  the  house,  and  not  on  its  architecture,  which  is  altogether 
without  pretension.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  seems  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  house,  that  the  idea  never  occurs  for  a moment  that  it  would  have  been 
better  situated  any  where  else.  From  every  point  of  view  it  appears  backed 
by  wood,  and  yet  there  is  not  a single  tree  on  any  side  within  50  or  60  feet  of 
it.  This  contributes  greatly  to  the  healthiness  of  the  house,  by  allowing  the 
sun  to  shine  freely  on  every  front,  and  also  the  free  action  of  the  winds,  by 
which  the  walls  are  kept  dry  without,  and  the  rooms  cheerful  within.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  approve  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  covering  part  of 
a house,  and,  at  all  events,  the  offices,  with  trees  and  bushes  placed  close  to  the 
walls.  We  would  show  the  whole  pile  of  building,  and  have  no  tree  or  stmib 
nearer  any  part  even  of  the  offices,  than  20  or  30  feet,  except,  indeed,  in  very 
small  places.  The  fashion  of  covering  up  offices  in  the  manner  generally 
practised  does  not  appear  to  have  originated  in  any  principle  of  utility,  but  is 
rather  to  lie  considered  as  a fashion  introduced  with  the  change  of  taste  in 
laying  out  grounds,  which  took  place  almut  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  is  continued  by  the  custom  which  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Oilpin, 
of  considering  the  picturesque  as  the  principal  beauty  to  be  studied  in  tbe 
exterior  of  country  houses,  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds  around  them.  We 
admit  that,  to  a great  extent,  picturesque  beauty  is  that  which  ought  to  be  prin- 
cipally studied ; but  we  think  that,  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs  about  a house, 
it  is  commonly  too  much  so  for  health,  and  dignity  of  effect.  The  nice  point 
is,  to  conceal  the  offices  of  a dwelling-house  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and 
without  darkening  any  of  the  windows,  or  rendering  any  part  of  the  building 
damp,  inconvenient,  or  unhealthy.  It  is  chiefly  in  dry  gravelly  soils,  that  tbe 
domestic  offices  can  be  concealed  under  ground,  or  contained  in  the  boily  of 
the  building,  as  at  Clermont  and  Teddington  Grove,  and  the  character  of  the 
house  thus  ennobled,  and  raised  to  that  of  a temple.  We  use  the  word  temple, 
for  want  of  some  better  term.  A house  with  offices  necessarily  suggests  the 
idea  of  its  being  inhabited  by  ordinary  mortals,  who  require  fire  and  cookery ; 
but  a building,  evidently  a dwelling-house,  and  yet  without  visible  offices,  situ- 
ated in  garden  scenery,  sn^ests  to  us  the  idea  of  the  inhabitants  being  some- 
thing more  than  mortal,  and  living,  perhaps,  like  our  first  parents,  only  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  garden.  But  these  are  fanciful  hints,  which  some  only 
will  be  able  to  understand  and  apply  properly.  If  we  could  once  get  rid  of 
our  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  fashions,  and  let  our  reason  have  free 
exercise,  the  planting  out  of  offices,  and  concealing  houses  by  trees  so  near  as 
to  touch  them,  would  not  be  given  up  entirely,  because  that  would  be  nothing 
more  than  to  set  up  one  fashion  in  order  that  it  might  put  down  another; 
but  it  would  be  given  up  as  a general  and  indiscriminate  rule. 

Norbiton  Hall;  R,  H.  Jenhmson,  Etij.,  E.H.S.,  ^c.  — This  place  has  long 
been  celebrated  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  pelargoniums,  C'istines, 
cactuses,  and  other  plants,  which  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and 
figured  in  Sweet’s  Geraniacete,  CutinetE,  Fhtver-Garden,  and  the  other  botanical 
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periodicals.  The  ^onnds  are  flat  with  little  distant  prospect ; but  they  are 
rendered  intensely  uiteresting  by  the  manner  in  which  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs  are  distributed  on  the  lawn  near  the  house,  and  along  different  walks. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  on  the  lawn,  both  near  the  house,  and  on  one 
aide  of  a terrace-walk,  is  the  number  of  large  single  specimens  of  herbaceous 
plants  rising  from  dug  spote  in  the  turf,  not  more  than  from  9 in.  to  18  in.  in 
diameter.  Another  striking  feature  is  the  prevalence  of  beds  covered  with 
what  may  be  called  floriciiltural  rockwork.  This  kind  of  rockwork  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  imitation  of  natural  rockwork,  but  rather  what  a kitchen- 
gardener  would  call  mulching  the  ground  with  rough  stones,  flints,  or  masses 
of  partially  vitrified  bricks,  with  a view  to  retaining  moisture,  sheltering  the 
plants  from  drying  winds,  and  keeping  each  plant  distinct ; while  at  the  same 
time  a greater  number  can  be  displayed  to  advantage  in  a given  space  than 
on  a flat  surface.  This  assertion  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  obvious,  but  a 
little  consideration  will  satisfy  any  one  of  its  truth.  When  plants  grow  on  a 
flat  surface,  their  stems  spread  themselves  on  every  side  horizontally  along 
that  surface ; but  when  a plant  is  surrounded  by  stones  so  as  to  form  a sort 
of  basin  round  it,  instead  of  extending  itself  horizontally,  it  is  forced  to  rise 
on  the  sides  of  the  stones,  and  presents  a surface  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
as  much  greater  than  it  could  have  done  on  the  flat  surface,  on  which  the 
stones  rest,  as  the  hypotenuse  line  of  a right-angled  triangle  is  longer  than 
the  base  line. 

By  covering  all  the  surface  of  a dug  mass  or  bed  with  angular  blocks 
of  stone,  or  conglomerations  of  vitrified  clay,  except  the  mere  space  re- 
quired for  the  stems  of  the  plants  to  rise  through  the  ground,  evaporation 
from  the  soil  is  almost  completely  prevented,  and  much  less  watering  is  conse- 
quently required  ; while,  by  the  rough  protruding  parts  of  the  stones  or  bricks 
sheltering  the  plants  from  high  winds,  and,  in  the  case  of  very  small  plants, 
even  shying  them,  they  grow  much  faster  in  hot,  dry,  and  windy  weather. 
Where  the  stones  are  of  a dark  colour,  like  vitrified  bricks,  they  powerfully 
absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  give  it  out  at  night;  thus  pro- 
ducing a much  warmer  climate  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained,  and  one 
consequently  better  adapted  for  delicate  green-house  and  hot-house  plants 
turned  out  during  summer.  Stones  of  a black  or  brown  colour,  besides 
absorbing  the  heat,  form  a much  better  background  to  flowers  than  common 
garden  soil,  which  generally  becomes  white,  or  bleached  and  dusty,  in  conse- 
quence of  alternate  watering  and  sunshine. 

The  distribution  of  vitrified  bricks  over  the  surface  of  a bed  may  be  said 
to  divide  the  surface  of  the  bed  into  cells,  each  of  which  may  be  compared  to 
a teacup,  in  the  narrow  bottom  of  which  the  plant  is  placed,  and  its  shoots 
grow  up,  and  spread  over  its  sides  ; thus  not  only  presenting,  as  already 
observed,  a greater  surface  to  the  eye,  than  it  could  have  done  on  a flat 
surface  equal  in  extent  to  what  would  be  covered  by  the  cup,  but  presenting 
it,  at  least  on  one  side  of  the  cup,  at  a better  angle  to  be  seen,  and  even 
raising  the  shoots  of  the  plant,  and  bringing  them  nearer  the  eye.  It  thus 
appears,  that  this  kind  of  rockwork,  or,  more  properly,  stone-work,  is  as  useful 
and  economical  with  reference  to  culture,  and  the  display  of  showy  or  rare 
plants,  as  it  is  effective  as  a picturesque  ornament,  contrasting,  as  such  beds  do 
strongly,  with  the  soilness  and  smoothness  of  the  lawn  on  which  they  are 
placed. 

To  make  the  moat  of  this  principle  in  planting  rare  alpines,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  a number  of  pentagonal  or  square  (the  only  two  forms  by 
which  no  space  will  be  lost)  flat  pots  or  saucers  of  earthenware  made,  with 
spreading  rims,  say  1 ft.  in  diameter  and  without  bottoms,  or  rather  with  very 
large  holes  in  the  bottoms.  These  being  set  down  close  to  one  another  over 
a bed  of  prepared  soil,  a plant  might  be  placed  so  as  to  come  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  each,  which  would  spread  up  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  thus 
produce  a maximiun  of  effect  in  a minimum  of  space. 

There  are  some  beds  on  the  lawn  at  Norbiton  Hall,  and  along  the  margins 
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of  the  walks,  which  are  not  covered  with  rockwork  ; but  these  for  the  most 
part  are  planted  with  plants  of  one  kind,  intended  to  spread  over  the  entire 
surface,  in  order  to  display  large  masses  of  one  kind  of  colour,  such  as  that  of 
I’ltunia,  Pelargonium,  &c.  Others  are  planted  with  large  single  specimens  of 
showy  plants  or  low  shrubs,  allowing  ample  room  for  each  to  form  a handsome 
bush,  without  touching  any  of  the  bushes  or  plants  around  it. 

VV^e  never  in  any  other  garden  saw  such  a profusion  of  admirably  grown 
single  (ilants  on  the  lawn.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  at  this  season  was 
the  peony,  many  varieties  of  which  were  magnificently  in  flower  ; and  we 
observed  that  such  as  had  gone  out  of  flower  had  the  flower-stalks  cut  off 
close  to  a leaf,  so  that  the  bush  presented  a handsome  mass  of  foliage,  of 
itself  ornamental.  Though  the  number  of  single  herbaceous  plants  on  the 
lawn  is  so  great,  yet  they  are  grouped  together  in  such  a manner  as  at  a dis- 
tance to  appear  in  masses,  and  to  leave  sufficient  glades  of  turf  to  produce 
effect  by  contrast.  These  single  plants  are  previously  cultivated  for  two  or 
more  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  a reserve  garden,  till  they  become  strong ; 
and  before  they  are  placed  on  the  lawn,  an  ample  pit  of  proper  soil  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  After  the  plant  has  been  planted,  all  the  surface  of  this 
mass  of  prepared  soil  is  turfed  over,  except  just  ns  much  as  will  contain  the 
stems  ol  the  plant,  surrounded  with  a ring  of  naked  soil,  two  or  three 
inches  in  width,  and  on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  tuiT,  and  to  be  kept 
stirred,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  watered. 

There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  roses  here,  and  we  never  before  saw 
such  a fine  display  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  yellow  rose.  A part  were 
standards  budded  on  the  wild  rose  in  the  open  border,  some  were  bushes  there 
raised  from  suckers,  and  a number  also  raised  from  layers  or 'suckers  trained 
on  a wall  having  a north-west  exposure.  These  roses  get  no  pruning,  fur- 
ther than  cutting  off  the  flower-stems  when  they  go  out  of  bloom.  We 
also  saw  here  a very  fine  variety  or  hybrid  of  the  China  rose,  which  W 
trained  against  a wall  along  with  the  yellow  roses,  and  had  passed  the  severe 
winter  before  last  without  any  injury.  It  is  called  I’Art  incomparable,  and 
is  strongly  recommended  by  \lr.  Jenkinson,  both  for  its  fine  dark  colour  and 
great  hardiness. 

There  arc  many  valuable  gardening  lessons  to  be  learned  at  this  place, 
besides  the  true  use  of  floricultural  rockwork,  and  the  art  of  managing  single 
specimens  of  herbaceous  plants  on  lawns,  and  of  grouping  them  with  flower- 
beds. One  of  these  lessons,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  is  the  advantage 
of  growing  all  herbaceous  plants  in  beds  or  borders,  and  all  shrubs  or  trees 
in  shrubberies  or  plantations,  so  far  apart  as  never  to  touch  each  other. 
We  have  often  argued  in  favour  of  this  practice,  and  even  applied  the  term 
gardenesque  to  it ; but_  here  it  has  been  done  for  many  years,  and  the 
excellent  effect  of  it  is  shown  in  the  fine  single  specimens  that  present 
themselves  in  every  part  of  the  grounds.  Though  every  part  of  the  beds 
and  borders  is  filled,  yet  in  no  part  whatever  is  there  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  crowding,  or  even  of  that  equidistant  placing  of  the  single  specimens 
or  beds  which  becomes  monotonous  from  want  of  that  breadth  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  glades  of  turf. 

In  planting  shrubberies,  the  practice  of  keeping  the  shrubs  distinct,  and 
always  pruning  or  thinning  out,  so  as  to  keep  each  near,  but  never 
touching  those  adjoining  it,  is  particularly  worthy  of  imitation;  as  well  as 
another,  that  of  not  mixing  rapid  and  large  growing  trees  with  slow-growing 
trees  and  shrubs.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Jenkinson  remarked  to  us,  the  reason 
why  shrubs  and  low  trees  are  not  more  cultivated  in  England  is,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  planted  by  themselves,  they  are  mixed  with  timber  trees,  and, 
when  these  begin  to  choke  the  low  trees  and  shrubs,  the  latter  are  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  the  former.  In  cases  where  the  shrubbery  plantation, 
after  a certain  number  of  years,  is  not  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  only 
the  timber  trees,  the  shrubs  and  low  trees  are  so  far  overpowered  by  them, 
as  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  beauty ; so  that  in  cither  case  their  beauty 
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is  lost  to  the  proprietor  and  the  country.  This  will  be  the  case  till  some 
mode  of  planting  is  adopted,  by  which  low  trees  shall  be  placed  by  them- 
selves, or  at  least  only  along  with  large  shrubs.  The  greater  part  of  the 
species  and  varieties  which  may  be  procured  in  British  nurseries  remain,  in 
the  meantime,  unknown  to  the  possessors  of  our  country  seats,  and  nur- 
serymen do  not  meet  with  that  encouragement  which  they  ought,  for  the 
trouble  of  having  collected  them  together,  and  of  propagating  them  for  sale. 
We  have  much  more  to  say  respecting  this  place,  and  the  exquisite  taste 
and  skill  of  its  proprietor,  which  we  reserve  till  we  shall  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  another  visit. 

The  order  and  keeping  of  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  and  borders  were  of 
the  highest  and  most  refined  kind,  which  produces  the  more  etfect,  when 
contrasted  with  a comparatively  wild  part  of  the  shrubbery  bordering  a distant 
walk,  in  which  furze  and  broom,  and  native  plants,  are  springing  up  lux- 
uriantly among  single  specimens  of  low  trees,  especially  of  C'ratac'gus,  i-’yrus, 
Kiburnum,  and  large-growing  shrubs,  with  some  of  the  more  rare  pines  and 
firs,  such  as  /'inus  Sabiniafia,  P.  Coultcri,  P.  pondcrosa,  yfbies  Douglas/, 
&c.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way  where  there  is  abundance  of  space, 
and  the  ground  is  naturally  poor,  and  -covered  with  heath  and  other  plants 
which  inhabit  poor  soils,  at  very  little  expense  beyond  that  of  first  planting. 
In  matters  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Jenkinson’s  taste  is  most  judicious,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  gentlemen  of  large  estates  could  be  imbued  with  it. 
A hundred  acres  planted  in  this  way  would  be  a forest  or  arboretum  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  Let  it  only  be  considered  that  there  are  between  70 
and  80  kinds  of  Cratae'gus  alone  that  are  adapted  for  such  a purpose. 

Wimbledon  House;  Mrs.  Marryall.  — We  never  saw  this  place  in  so  much 
beauty  as  it  now  appears,  and  particularly  the  flower-garden.  Some  over- 
grown beds  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c.,  which  overpowered  the  eflect  of 
the  small  flower-beds,  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  masses,  and  made  the 
garden  appear  smaller  than  it  really  is,  have  been  removed.  The  straight  elm 
walk,  which  leads  from  the  old  green-house  near  the  mansion  to  the  flower- 
garden,  used  to  be  buttoned  with  Chinese  flower-pots  set  on  the  turf ; but 
these  pots  have  now  had  tiles  placed  under  them  as  plinths,  and  the  effect  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  by  giving  stability  and  a greater  appearance  of  adapt- 
ation. A basement  to  the  plinths,  of  gravel,  connected  with  the  walk,  or  the 
plinth  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  is  still  wanted  to  render  the  effect 
completely  architectural.  Having  described  this  place  in  great  detail  in  our 
Suburban  Gardener,  we  shall  only  repeat  here  our  expression  of  satisfaction 
at  the  high  order  and  keeping  in  which  we  found  every  thing,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Redding,  the  gardener  and  general  manager,  and  of  his  excellent 
mistress. 

The  Collage  of  II.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  in  Park  Road,  llegenl's  Park.  — In  this 
dwelling  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a dining-room  have  been  lately  painted  in  the 
Pompeian  style  by  the  celebrated  artist  Eastlake.  The  sides.of  the  room 
are  divided  into  two  parts ; the  one  is  painted  in  vertical  panels,  which  reach 
to  within  2 ft.  of  the  ceiling,  and  these  2 ft.  form  a sort  of  frieze,  which  is  to 
be  considered  as  representing  an  architectural  landscape  seen  over  the  vertical 
panels  which  form  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  vertical  panels  contain  figures 
representing  the  chase  and  capture  of  the  hares  and  birds  supposed  to  be 
caught  for  dinner,  and  the  preparation  of  the  different  fruits  for  the  dessert. 
The  landscape  of  the  frieze  consists  of  columns  and  other  architectural  forms, 
representing  rather  the  foreground  of  the  landscape  than  the  landscape  itself. 
No  animals,  figures,  or  forms,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  introduced, 
of  which  there  is  not  a precedent  in  the  figures  collected  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  interesting,  as  carrying  the  mind  back  to 
the  style  of  decorating  rooms  adopted  by  the  most  civilised  people  of  the  world 
2000  years  ago. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  on  certain  gardens  in  Staflbrd- 
shirc  and  Derbyshire,  having  just  returned  from  a professional  visit  to  the 
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latter  county,  and  taken  the  opportunity  of  rnfaig  as  far  as  Sheffield,  and  nsit- 
ing  Chatsworth,  Brctby  Hall,  Keddleston,  Elvaston  Castle,  Drayton  Manor, 
Manley  Hall,  the  She&ld  Botanic  Garden,  that  at  Birminghau),  &c. 


Aht.  IV-  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Sunitner  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  6.,  at  their 
garden,  Iiiverleith ; and  the  exhibition  of  plants  was  the  most  splendid,  and 
the  promenade  the  most  numerous  and  brilliant,  ever  known.  The  company 
who  visited  the  garden  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  must  have  exceeded 
2,500;  and  at  one  time  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  2000  present.  Both 
the  lawn  and  the  flower  tents  have  been  enlarged  since  last  year ; but  the  di- 
rectors will  need  still  farther  to  extend  them  ; for  the  lawn  was  over-crowded 
with  company,  and  the  fine  exotics  were  too  closely  crowded  on  the  stages  of 
the  tents. 

The  awards  of  prizes  were  as  follows: — For  fine  shrubby  exotics,  nur- 
serymen’s prize,  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith  Nurseries ; the  plants 
being  Fabiana  imbricata,  Cldraatis  tricolor,  Boronia  denticulata,  Ntatice  arborea, 
Lantana  Scllown,  and  Cactus  Jenkinsdnu.  The  practical  gardener’s  prize,  to 
Mr.  George  Stirling,  gardener  to  Lord  Melville,  Melville  Castle,  the  .specimens 
consisting  of  Pimelea  rosea,  P.  hispida,  E'pacris  heteronema.  Boron/a  denti- 
culhta,  £lichrysum  speetdbile,  and  £uph6rbta  specidsa.  For  fine  herbaceous 
exotics,  the  nurserymen’s  prize  was  also  voted  to  Messrs.  Dickson  of  the  In- 
verleith Nurseries,  the  plants  being  Uncldium  flexuosum,  Sarracenta  psittacina, 
Gesnerin  sc^trum,  Cattleya  Forbesn,  Stylldium  fusciculatum,  and  .dnagdllis 
Phillipsu.  The  practical  gardeners’  prize,  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  who  produced  Campanula  gargfinica,  Ciner^ia(?) 
britannica,  C.  pi  eta,  Agap&ntlius  umbcllatus,  Gazania  regina,  and  a new  spotted 
Calceolaria.  For  fuchsias,  premiums  were  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Kelly,  In- 
verleith i for  F.  fulgens  and  globosa  major,  and  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  Bid- 
carres,  for  F.  Brewstcrii  and  globosa.  For  Cape  heaths,  two  premiums  were 
also  voted  : the  first,  to  Mr.  George  Stirling,  Melville  Castle,  whose  kinds 
were  £r!ca  ventriedsa  dlba,  pcrspicua,  and  inuscaria ; and,  next,  to  Mr.  John 
Young,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Riccarton,  the  species  being  Erics 
cylindrica,  tubiflora,  ventricosa  cr^cta,  and  graiidiflora. 

The  display  of  pelargoniums  or  stage  geraniums  was  extensive  and  beautiful; 
and  three  premiums  were  awarded ; the  first  to  Mr.  James  Kelly,  Inverleith, 
who  exhibited  splendidissima,  gem,  Deniii.s’s  perfection,  speculum  mundi, 
belle  Catharine,  and  cottager;  the  next  to  Mr.  William  Rintoul,  gardener  to 
James  Balfour,  E.sq.,  of  Whittingham,  who  exhibited  Foster’s  Jewess,  Rendle’s 
alarm,  climax,  beauty  of  Ware,  Geraldine,  and  nulli  secundus;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge, 
who  produced  Forsterii  rosea,  Alicia,  gem,  amabile  splendens,  Dennis’s  per- 
fection, and  Diomede.  Several  admirable  specimens  of  Tropm'olnm  tricoldrum 
in  flower,  attracted  much  attention.  One  was  trained  pyramidally,  in  a natural 
and  elegant  manner,  and  for  this  a first  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Foulis,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  C.  Durham,  of  Fordel.  Another  was  fan-trained, 
and  for  it  a premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Thomson,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  of  Craigichall.  For  a third  a premium  was  voted  to  Mr. 
James  Mackintosh,  gardener  to  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Archerfield.  The 
South  American  verbenas  were  also  very  showy,  and  handsomely  spread  out 
on  small  trellises.  Two  premiums  were  voted ; first,  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith, 
whose  kinds  were,  Arranidna,  Tweedio'na,  incisa,  Metindres,  latifolia,  Neillo,and 
ieacTioidet ; and  next  to  Mr.  John  Young,  Newington  Lodge,  who  produced 
y.  incisa,  Tweediano,  latifolia,  grandiflora  superba,  Arraniawa,  Tweedidiw 
superba,  and  teucrioidcs.  The  cinerarias  were  likewise  very  brilliant,  and 
partook  of  novelty.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Brewster,  Balcarres, 
for  a collection  consisting  of  C.  superba,  purpurea,  bicolor,  and  Bain’s  seedling ; 
and  a premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kelly  for  his  collection,  containing  bicolor. 
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Waterhousiona,  elegans  Newmanti,  and  splendens.  Several  very  beautiful  spe- 
cimena  of  Cactus  appeared  on  the  stage,  chiefly  speciosissima  and  Jcnkinsunn, 
and  premiums  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brewster,  B^carrcs,  and  to  Mr.  John  Gow, 
Tulhallan.  But  there  was  no  competition  in  tropical  orchidaceous  plants,  the 
culture  of  those  curious  and  lovely  epiphytes,  so  abundant  in  the  collections 
of  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  and  Hollisson  at  Tooting,  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
general  among  private  cultivators  in  Scotland. 

Several  very  superb  bouquets  of  cut  flowers  adorned  the  tents  ; and  pre- 
miums were  awarded  for  them  to  Mr.  Rintoul,  Whittingham  ; Mr.  Brewster, 
Balcarres  ; and  Mr.  William  Smith,  MountLodge,  Portobcllo. 

The  specimens  of  fruit  were  not  numerous,  but  excellent  of  their  kind.  The 
silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson, 
Esq.,  of  Moredun,  for  beautiful  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  white,  black,  and 
grisly  Frontignan  grapes  ; and  premiums  to  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Dalmeny  Park,  for  well-ripened  figs ; and  to  Mr. 
Charles  Kay,  gardener  to  James  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Dundas  Castle,  for  black 
Hamburg  and  white  muscadine  grapes. 

Numerous  fine  plants  were  sent  for  exhibition  only,  and  some  of  these  formed, 
indeed,  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  show  stage.  A large  orange  tree,  profusely 
covered  with  fruit,  and  several  magnificent  Cape  heaths,  were  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  which  alone,  indeed,  could  afford  such  noble  specimens.  Ex- 
tensive collections  of  rare  green-house  plants,  and  the  most  showy  geraniums, 
exceeding  fifty  in  number,  were  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Company’s  Leith 
Walk  Nurseries.  Messrs.  Eagle  and  Henderson  also  contributed  some  fine 
plants ; as  did  likewise  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Handasyde  of  Fisherrow,  and  Mr. 
Niven  of  the  Hillside  Gardens.  The  private  contributors  of  plants  were  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  Rose  Park,  who  sent  an  Azalea  indica  hlba,  forming  a large 
bush,  and  completely  clothed  with  its  pure  white  blossoms,  so  as  to  excite 
general  admiration ; Thomas  Hay,  Esq.,  Prospect  Bank,  who  sent  choice  pe- 
largoniums ; and  also  Mr.  Macnaughton,  Edmondstone  Garden  ; John  Hen- 
derson, Esq.,  Trinity ; and  Dr.  Neill,  Canonmills,  who  contributed  general 
collections  of  green-house  and  stove  plants. 

The  whole  grounds  were  in  the  highest  state  of  keeping,  evincing  the 
excellent  management  of  the  garden  superintendant,  Mr.  James  M‘Nab. — 


Art.  V.  Retrospective  Criticism. 

\jOx'sa.  lateritia. — At  p.  139.  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  it  is 
stated  that  I.odsa  laterftia  is  an  annual  in  its  native  country  ; and  this  year  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  have  distributed  packets  of  the  seeds  of  this 
plant,  also  describing  it  as  an  annual.  With  me  it  is  decidedly  perennial ; as 
my  old  plant,  which  flowered  and  ripened  abundance  of  seed  last  year,  is  now 
^wing  stronger  in  the  green-house  than  autumn-sown  plants  in  the  stove. 
It  will  also  be  much  earlier  in  flower,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  than  the 
younger  plants. 

At  the  show  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  on  the  1 1th  of  last  July  a speci- 
men of  this  plant  was  exhibited,  and  received  a prize  as  Ludsa  aurantiaca.  (See 
Oerdener's  Magazine,  p.  400.)  1 was  sorry-to  observe  this  at  the 

time,  as  1 think  the  Society  ought  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  proper  names  of 
exhibited  plants,  in  order,  in  some  sort,  to  sup[)ly  a standard  for  practical  men 
to  go  by.  This  multiplication  of  names,  now  so  common  and  so  reprehensible, 
is  a very  serious  evil  to  young  gardeners,  and  also  deters  many,  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  botanical  study  of  plants,  by  the  confusion  it  creates.  The 
genus  Ferbena  is  very  much  involved  in  this  absurd  practice  ; and  the  present 
season  is  adding  another  instance,  if  not  more,  to  the  already  long  catalogue. 
— A Young  Subscriber.  May  16.  1839. 

Ceanolhus  collmus.  — Erratum.  In  p.  231.,  the  paragraph  placed  under 
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Poniaderris  prunifolia,  commencing"  This  plant  was  raised  in  the  Handsworth 
Nursery,  from  seeds  sent  home  by  the  unfortunate  Douglas,”  &c.,  should  have 
been  placed  under  C'eanothus  collinus. 


Art.  VI.  Queries  and  Answers. 

PbofEssor  Ilentlow'i  Queries  on  Hybridising.  — Did  you  see  the  queries  in 
the  Gardener's  Gazette  of  June  9.,  which  were  given  by  Professor  Henslow  to 
the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society,  at  a late  meeting  of  that  body  ? They 
refer  to  the  interesting  subject  of  hybridising  plants.  Though  most  of  these 
queries  are  of  a sirn[)le  nature,  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  minutiae  neces- 
sary to  a final  and  satisfactory  answer  is  so  great,  that  1 fear  the  present  ge- 
neration will  not  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  answer  to  them.  However,  I 
may  be  in  error  j for  you- will  recollect  that  in  a former  letter  I gave  you  some- 
thing like  an  answer  to  the  second  query,  which  I said  was  very  extraordinary. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  made  the  diseovery,  and  informed  me  of  itj 
but,  as  it  will  soon  appear  in  his  own  forthcoming  work,  you  had  better  say 
nothing  farther  about  it  at  present.  — D.  S.  Kingsbury,  June,  1839. 

The  following  are  the  queries  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent : — 

“ 1.  Does  any  peculiarity  become  more  firmly  fixed  in  plants,  by  being 
transmitted  through  several  generations  ? Suppose  B to  be  a peculiar  variety 
(as  a yellow  flower)  raised  from  a like  variety  A,  would  an  eiiual  number  of 
the  same  variety  as  A and  B be  raised  from  the  same  number  of  seeds  of  A 
and  B respectively  ? 

“ 2.  Is  the  pollen  of  a wild  plant  (or  one  in  its  uncultivated  form)  more 
effectual  than  that  of  some  other  cultivated  variety,  in  fertilising  the  same 
species  ? Would  the  pollen  of  a wild  cabbage  stain  the  seeds  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cauliflowers  more  readily  than  would  the  pollen  of  broccoli,  red  cab- 
bage, &c.  ? Plea.se  to  give  any  information  about  the  degree  of  care  necessary 
in  raising  seeds  of  the  more  artificial  vegetables  and  flowers,  to  prevent  their 
being  accidentally  crossed  by  other  varieties.  Will  a «ng/c  plant  of  one  variety 
produce  much  injury  in  a large  bed  of  another  ? Is  there  more  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  more  artificial  vegetables  being  crossed  than  the  commoner  ones, 
or  those  which  retain  more  of  their  original  form  ? Of  course  there  would  be 
a greater  tendency  in  the  former  to  degenerate ; but  -this  question  only  applies 
to  the  effects  of  accidental  crossing  from  other  varieties. 

" 3.  If  a variety  of  a plant  be  crossed  with  another  variety,  and  likewise  with 
the  plant  in  its  aboriginal  state,  will  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  first 
seeds  be  greater,  or  will  it  be  more  permanent,  in  the  successive  seedling  gene- 
rations, in  the  one  coic  than  in  the  other? 

“ 4.  When  the  seeds  of  a highly  cultivated  plant,  as  of  a calceolaria,  produce 
great  diversity,  do  you  attribute  part  of  this  diversity  to  crosses  from  others, 
or  to  deterioration  and  to  differences  of  external  conditions  ? Do  the  seed- 
ling varieties  in  such  cases,  though  not  producing  plants  like  their  parents, 
somewhat  resemble  each  other  ? 

“ 5.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  a peculiarity  in  a plant,  which,  although  it 
was  not  transmitted  to  the  immediate  offspring,  yet  reappeared  in  the  second 
generation  (grandchildren),  and  where  it  is  believed  not  to  have  been  caused 
by  a repetition  of  the  conditions  that  first  produced  it  in  the  original  plant  ? • 

“ 6.  In  making  hybrids,  do  the  seedlings  mostly  resemble  the  father  or 
mother  ? 

“ 7.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  different  kinds  of  peas,  when  sown  near 
each  other,  having  produced  crosses  by  accident  ? 

“ 8.  In  making  hybrids  : in  those  cases  in  which  the  stigma  of  one  plant  has 
been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  a second,  and  afterwards  the  stigma  of  the 
second  by  tne  jiotlen  of  the  first,  what  were  the  differences  of  the  seedlings 
with  respect  to  their  resemblance  to  their  parents  ? ” 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Recollections  of  a Tour  chiefly  between  London  and  Shef- 
field, made  during  the  last  three  Weeks  of  May,  1839.  By  the 
Conductor. 

Though  notices  of  more  than  one  of  our  tours  have  been  left  unfinished, 
yet,  before  we  resume  them,  we  shall  devote  a few  pages  to  some  recollec- 
tions of  what  we  saw  during  a late  excursion.  Having  been  called  profes- 
sionally into  Derbyshire,  we  went  to  Birmingham  by  the  railway,  and  thence 
to  Derby  and  Sheffield.  At  the  latter  town  we  saw  the  botanic  garden  and 
the  general  cemetery,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  Chatsworth ; and  near  Derby 
we  saw  the  different  residences  of  the  Messrs.  Strutt,  and  also  Bretby  Hall, 
Keddlestone  Hall,  Elvaston  Castle,  &c.  Near  Lichfield,  on  our  return,  we 
saw  Manly  Hall,  Aldershaw,  and  several  other  places  ; and  at  Birmingham  the 
botanic  garden,  Handsworth  nursery,  cemetery,  town  hall,  new  school,  new 
market,  &c.  Having  passed  through  the  same  tract  of  country,  and  seen 
nearly  all  the  same  places  in  180G,  and  more  than  once  between  that  period 
and  our  northern  tour  of  1831  (see  our  Vol.VH.  p.  385. 513.  OW.),  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a slight  general  ^ance  at  the  comparative  differences  which  we 
observed  in  the  general  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  towns. 

Trees  are  the  objects  which  have  most  effect  in  improving  the  natural  features 
of  a country,  and  therefore  we  begin  with  them.  Many  belts  of  plantation, 
particularly  in  Derbyshire,  which  were  newly  planted,  or  made  but  very  little 
appearance,  in  1806,  are  now  from  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  height,  and  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  black  Italian  poplar  (Pdpulus 
monilifera)  in  1806  was  little  known,  but  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Messrs.  Pontey  of  Huddersfield,  and  planted  very  generally  throughout  the 
north  of  England.  In  1826,  these  poplars  began  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the 
other  trees  in  plantations  made  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  (see  our  Tour  made  in  October,  1826,  given  in  Vol.  V.  p.  671.); 
while  at  present  (1839)  they  are  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  have  completely  overtopped  the  old  oaks,  and  in  many  cases  even  the 
elms.  In  a picturesque  point  of  view,  these  poplars,  as  they  appear  at  pre- 
sent, are  injurious,  because  they  have  changed  the  customary  scale  by  which 
the  eye  estimates  the  magnitude  of  objects  in  scenery ; and  they  have  also 
given  a general  sameness  of  appearance  to  immense  tracts  of  country,  which 
were  formerly  more  or  less  distinguished  by  their  terrestrial  features,  in  con- 
junction with  the  slower.growing  hedgerow  trees.  In  1806,  the  only  poplars 
that  were  to  be  seen  of  any  size  were,  the  white  poplar,  and  the  common 
black  poplar,  with  occasionally  a Lombardy  poplar,  rearing  its  cypress-like 
head  in  some  gentlemen’s  pleasure-grounds  ; but  now  these  and  all  other 
poplars  arc  lost  amid  the  multiplicity  of  the  trees  of  the  black  Italian  kind. 
In  many  places  these  trees  are  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks 
18  in.  in  diameter.  Between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield  there  are  many 
along  the  roadside  of  all  sizes ; and  near  Shenstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lich- 
field, some  Lombardy  poplars  have  been  planted  apparently  accidentally, 
along  with  the  black  Italian  poplar,  in  a hedgerow,  which  thus  afford  a 
Vol.  XV.  — No.  113.  gg 
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striking  proof  of  the  comparatirely  rapid  eyowth  in  height  and  bulk  of  the 
latter  species.  Between  Shenstone  and  Walsall  there  is  a plantation  of  one 
or  two  acres  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  which  has  made  extra- 
ordinary progress.  It  is  on  good,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rather  moist ; and  we 
were  infom^  by  an  intelligent  countryman  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
though  only  fourteen  years  planted,  the  trees,  if  cut  down  and  sold,  would 
purchase  the  land.  The  great  objection  to  these  trees  is  the  sameness 
which  they  produce  in  the  appearance  of  the  landscape ; but  this  sameness 
is  greatly  owing  to  all  the  trees  being  apparently  of  similar  forms,  ages,  and 
sizes ; conditions  that  will  be  changed  as  soon  as  a part  of  the  trees  become 
fully  grown,  and  are  partially  cut  down  as  timber.  Besides,  supposing  the 
trees  to  be  fully  grown,  and  not  to  be  cut  down,  but  to  remain  till  they  have 
the  same  appearance  of  age  as  the  oaks  and  elms,  their  beads  having  become 
comparatively  round,  instead  of  pointed,  as  they  are  at  present,  would  har- 
monise with  these  slow-growing  round-headed  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  do  at  present  with  the  old  thorns  and  hollies  which  are  left  standing  in 
parks.  But  even  if  they  did  not  harmonise  in  a picturesque  point  of  view, 
still,  if  they  were  useful  as  producing  a great  bulk  of  timber  in  a short  time, 
and  also  a great  deal  of  shelter  and  shade  (both  which  effects  are  useful  in 
grazing  countries),  why  should  they  be  objected  to  merely  because  they  do 
not  satisfy  the  eye  that  looks  at  them  with  reference  only  to  one  particular 
kind  of  beauty  or  effect  ? Artists,  from  the  time  of  Gilpin,  have,  in  our  opinion, 
been  far  too  exclusive  in  their  mode  of  viewing  nature ; and,  by  confining  thrir 
admiration  to  the  picturesque  or  sculpturesque,  or,  in  other  words,  to  what 
is  peculiarly  suitable  for  their  art,  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  beauties  of 
high  polish,  neatness,  cultivation,  agriculture,  architecture,  arboriculture,  and 
other  kinds  far  more  important  to  society,  and  affording  much  greats 
evidence  of  civilisation,  comfort,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  human  happi- 
ness, than  mere  picturesque  beauty.  We  allow  that  a taste  for  picturesque 
beauty  is  an  evidence  of  refinement,  or  of  cultivated  taste ; but  we  contend 
that  It  is  only  one  beauty  out  of  many  that  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  s 
civilised  country,  by  minds  of  general  cultivation.  The  enthusiast  in  favour 
of  the  picturesque,  however,  can  see  no  other  beauty,  and  hates  straight 
roads,  hedges,  and  walls,  and  every  appearance  of  order,  regularity,  sym- 
metry, and  neatness.  This  feeling  has  been  strengthened  and  perpetuated 
by  the  eloquent  writings  of  such  authors  as  Gilpin  and  Price,  though  un- 
intentionally ; because  the  true  way  of  judging  of  the  writings  of  these  great 
men  is,  to  consider  them  as  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  formality  and 
sameness  of  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  their  times ; in  Gilpin’s  time,  of  the 
old  avenue  and  terrace  style,  and  in  the  time  of  Price,  of  the  clump  and  belt 
style.  The  writings  of  every  author,  indeed,  to  be  truly  judged,  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

This  exclusiveness  of  taste  on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  not 
more  justifiable  than  the  exclusiveness  of  taste  of  those  who  are  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  fine  arts ; such,  for  example,  as  that  of  common 
farmers  and  country  labourers,  who  can  see  no  beauty  in  fields  that  are  not 
laid  out  in  ridges  and  well  cultivated,  in  hedges  that  are  not  straight  and 
neatly  clipped,  or  in  trees  that  have  not  clean  and  straight  stems  and  strictly 
symmetrical  heads.  Farther,  with  reference  to  the  black  Italian  poplars,  is 
not  some  general  change  in  the  face  of  the  country  preferable  to  having  it 
for  ever  the  same  in  appearance  ? It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  black 
Italian  poplar  will  produce  a greater  bulk  of  timber  in  a given  time  on  ordi- 
nary soils,  than  any  other  tree  at  present  cultivated  in  this  country.  So  long 
as  there  is  a demand  for  timber,  therefore,  let  us  plant  this  tree,  and  let  its 
utility  compensate  for  its  want  of  beauty ; but  if  any  one  would  rather  be 
without  utility  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  to  this  doctrine  we  have  no  objection; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  glad  that  there  are  such  persons,  because  our  leading 
principle  is,  that  taste  should  be  free,  and  it  is  only  by  this  being  the  case,  that 
we  can  see  displayed  that  interesting  variety  of  objects  and  scenery,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  this  country,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other. 
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Farming.  — On  the  surface  of  the  farm  lands,  throughout  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  those  parts  where  commons  have  been  enclosed, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  great  change  recognisable  at  a distance.  The  surfaces  of 
moist  m^ows  are  still,  at  this  season,  yellow  with  the  blossoms  of  the  crow- 
foot, an  indication  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  drained  ; and  the  dry  gravelly 
surfiice  of  grass  lands  about  Lichfield  and  Shenstone  are,  at  this  season,  white 
with  the  downy  seeds  of  the  dandelion,  a proof  that  they  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently manur^,  or  clawed,  or  sown  down  with  such  grasses  and  clovers  as 
will  form  a thick  matting  on  the  surface,  and  subdue,  and  ultimately  starve 
out,  the  dandelion.  As  to  agricultural  practices  from  London  to  Derby,  the 
clumsiest  forms  of  ploughs  may  still  be  seen,  drawn  with  from  three  to  five 
horses  in  a line,  at  a snail’s  pace ; and  on  gravelly  soils,  preparing  for  turnips, 
more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shenstone,  the  heaps  of  couchgrass 
ready  to  be  burned,  are  as  thick  as  the  heaps  of  dung  re^y  to  be  spread 
abroad  should  be.  In  short,  we  saw  such  very  bad  fanning  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lichfield  and  Shenstone,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  farm- 
ers can  pay  any  rent  worth  mentioning,  and  live  comfortably.  In  the  whole 
course  of  our  tour  we  did  not  see  a single  Finlayson’s  harrow,  an  implement 
calculated  to  work  wonders  on  anv  soil,  but  more  especially  on  such  as  have 
never  been  ploughed  to  a proper  depth,  or  are  filled  with  couchgrass.  On  all 
such  soils,  it  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  harrow,  the  plough,  and  the 
subsoil  plough. 

TAe  Townt,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  have  been  wonderfully  improved 
since  1806,  and  the  progress  of  Birmingham,  even  since  1831,  when  we  last 
saw  it,  is  astonishing.  The  public  buildings  have  been  appropriately  noticed 
by  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others,  in  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
Architectural  Magazine,  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  noticing 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  villas,  in  that  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham  which  surrounds  the  botanic  garden.  There  is  a great 
improvement  in  their  exterior  architecture,  and  more  choice  plants  are  con- 
spicuous in  their  gardens.  The  botanic  garden  has  already  had  a considerable 
effect  in  improving  the  general  taste  of  the  Birmingham  people  for  plants. 
Very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  Lichfield,  as  it  is  neither  a place  of  com- 
merce nor  of  manufacture ; but  the  little  town  of  Walsall  exhibits  some  very 
handsome  small  villas  and  street  houses,  erected  within  the  last  seven  years, 
which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  suburban  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. Dudley  has  had  the  approach  from  Birmingham  widened ; but  we  were 
sorry  to  hear,  when  in  this  town,  that  the  lime-works  are  being  extended 
under  the  old  castle  in  such  a manner,  that  the  fall  of  that  venerable  and  pic- 
turesque group  of  ruins  is  anticipated  by  the  townspeople.  The  park  at 
Himley  is  undergoing  the  same  subterranean  operations,  and  the  noble  man- 
sion there,  it  is  smd,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  pulled  down  in  consequence. 
Derby  has  improved  rapidly.  There  are  now  building,  an  athenseum,  post- 
office,  banking-house,  and  hotel,  which  will  form  a splendid  continuous  eleva- 
tion. There  is  also  a handsome  Catholic  church  erecting  from  a design  from 
Mr.  Pugin,  side  by  side  with  an  ancient  Protestant  church  ; which  is  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  a liberal  and  enlightened  country,  where  thought  is  free  as  well  as 
taste.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  many  villas  have  been  erected  since 
we  last  saw  that  town  in  1836 ; and  the  botanic  garden  and  general  cemetery 
are  very  great  public  ornaments.  In  this  town  and  Derby,  the  exhibitions  of 
the  mechanics’  institutions  display  a great  many  interesting  objects,  highly 
creditable  to  all  concerned.  But  what,  perhaps,  was  more  gratifying  than 
anything  else  that  we  saw  during  the  whole  of  our  tour,  was  the  marked 
improvement  that  we  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  roadside  cottages, 
wherever  any  had  been  recently  built ; and  the  greater  display  of  fine  flowers 
in  the  front  gardens,  both  of  new  and  old  cottages.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
these  gardens  that  docs  not  contain  some  of  the  fine  plants  sent  home  by 
Douglas  and  Drummond,  or  plants  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

RMroadt.—yffe  say  nothing  of  the  railroads  going  forward  everywhere,  or 
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the  magnificent  bridges  by  which  they  cross,  or  are  crossed  by,  the  turnpike 
roads,  because  that  would  lead  us  out  of  our  province.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  expressing  our  admiration  at  the  science  exhibited  in  these  works,  and 
especially  in  the  bridges  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  even  as  seen 
during  a rapid  transit  beneath  them.  The  stupendous  cuttings  in  some  places, 
the  high  embankments  in  others,  the  lofty  bridges  crossing  the  road  every  now 
and  then,  the  tunnels  in  which  ail  is  darkness,  and  the  b^utiful  and  extensive 
views  from  the  embankments  and  viaducts,  render  this  road,  which  hypotheti- 
cally might  be  considered  dull  and  monotonous,  actually  full  of  variety.  We 
recommend  the  reader  to  eonsuit  an  admirable  article  on  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  this  part  of  our  tour  in  the  Architectural  Magasxne,  vol.  v.,  entitled 
“ Fragments  connected  with  Architecture  and  the  Arts,  from  a Provincial 
Tour.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys,  Esq.” 

Observing  different  modes  of  treating  the  ground  on  the  margins  of  deep 
enttings  and  high  embankments,  and  plantations  of  mixed  trees  introduced  in 
some  places,  and  willows  in  others,  we  amused  ourselves,  while  on  the  rail- 
way, in  considering  how  the  good  earth  buried  in  the  immense  embankments 
could  be  turned  to  account ; and  we  can  think  of  no  way  likely  to  be  more 
effective  than  planting  the  sides  with  gaks,  to  be  cut  down  periodically  as 
coppice  i or  planting  them  with  black  Italian  poplars,  or  Huntingdon  willows, 
to  be  cut  down  when  they  grow  so  large  as  to  prevent  sufficient  evaporation 
from  the  road.  Where  the  direction  of  the  railway  is  south  and  north,  trees 
might  be  allowed  to  grow  on  each  side  to  an^  height ; but  where  it  is  east  and 
west,  the  trees  on  the  south  side  might  require  to  be  thinned  occasionally,  for 
the  ^e  of  admitting  light  and  air.  There  is  not,  however,  the  same  objec- 
tion to  shading  a railway  with  trees  that  there  is  to  shading  a common  road; 
because,  whether  the  surface  of  the  railroad  is  dry  or  moist  can  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  speed  of  the  carriages  or  the  comfort  of  the  passengers ; nor 
could  the  sinking  of  the  embankments  be  increased  by  the  shade,  because  no 
more  rain  will  fall  on  it  than  if  it  were  open.  With  regard  to  the  sloping  feces 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  deep  cuttings,  we  know  not  what  the  ultimate 
intention  of  the  railway  proprietors  is ; but,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
form  an  opinion  respecting  these  steep  banks,  it  is,  that,  after  enclosing  2 or  3 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  the  remainder  of  the  surface  should  be  re- 
duced to  such  a slope  as  would  render  it  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  let 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  lands,  or  sold  to  the  proprietors.  We  can- 
not conceive  how  retaining  these  slopes  in  the  possession  of  the  railway  com- 
pany can  afford  them  any  annual  profit  worth  mentioning,  either  under  the 
spade  or  plough,  grass  or  coppice  ; but,  if  subjected  to  a rotation,  or  even 
kept  under  perpetual  pasture,  a farmer  would  be  able  to  afford  the  same  ave- 
rage rent  for  them  which  he  paid  for  the  rest  of  his  farm.  To  reduce  the  slopes 
so  as  to  render  their  under  surface  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  would  not  be 
so  expensive  a work  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Supposing  the  surface  to 
form  an  angle  of  45°,  which  is  as  steep  a slope  as  can  be  ventured  on,  where 
the  surface  is  intended  to  be  covered  with  earthy  material,  not  solid  rock ; then 
hy  raising  a perpendicular  wall  or  facing  of  masonry,  within  3 ft.  of  the  road,  on 
each  side,  the  ground  may  be  filled  up  behind  it,  and  a hedge  planted  3 or  4 
feet  further  back,  the  base  of  which  should  be  1 or  2 feet  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  then  the  bank  may  be  lowered,  taking  care  to  preserve  the 
surface  soil  of  the  portion  which  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  adjacent  field,  and 
distribute  it  equally. 

In  the  section  fig.  94.,  a is  the  railway ; 4,  the  parapet  wall ; c,  the  hedge; 
A e,  the  slope  at  an  angle  of  45° ; and  A /,  the  slope  at  a cultivatable  angle. 

Surfaces,  partly  of  rock  and  partly  of  soil,  that  would  stand  at  an  angle 
greater  than  45°,  might  be  planted  with  oak  and  birch ; and  strata  of  solid 
rock  might  have  the  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  By  proceeding  in  this  way, 
all  the  spare  ground  that  was  not  absolutely  wanted  for  the  track  of  the  rail- 
way would  be  turned  to  good  account,  instead  of  being  unproductive,  or  co- 
vered with  weeds,  as  it  is  at  present. 
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Gratuities  to  Servants  at  Sttow  Houses.  — Among  other  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  1806,  we  may  notice  the  difierence  in  the  gratuities  given  to 
servants  for  showing  great  houses.  At  that  time,  few  persons,  after  being 
shown  through  such  houses  as  Chatsworth,  Bretby  Hall,  Wentworth  House, 
&c.,  thought  of  giving  less  than  gold ; but  now  5.r.,  and  even  ‘is,  6d.,  are  re- 
ceived with  thanks.  VV'e  wish  a similiu*  reform  eould  be  made  in  the  gratuities 
given  to  coachmen,  guards,  the  drivers  of  post-chaises,  and  waiters.  With 
respect  to  show  houses,  we  sometimes  think  it  would  he  an  improvement,  for 
every  proprietor  who  had  a show  house  to  have  a fixed  sum  per  head  for 
showing  it  on  certain  days,  say  to  travellers  j and  to  show  it  on  certain  other 
days,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  those  in  which  the  poorer  persons  of  the 
neighbourhood  will  come,  for  nothing.  However,  it  is  much  better  that  the 
houses  of  men  of  wealth  and  taste  should  be  shown,  even  for  a considerable 
sum,  than  not  shown  at  all ; because  such  exhibitions  cannot  fail  to  have 
some  influence  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  spectators,  and  showing  the 
wealthy  tradesman  or  manufacturer  what  he  may  aspire  to. 

Public  Gardens,  and  Mechanics’  Exhibitions.  — Among  the  best  modes  that 
we  know  of  for  improving  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  country  towns  and 
their  neighbourhood  are,  the  establishment  of  public  gardens,  such  as  those  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield ; and  the  opening  of  exhibitions,  such  as  those  of 
the  mechanics’  institutes  in  these  towns,  to  which  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  kind  enough  to  send  pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  articles  of 
beauty,  curiosity,  or  of  scientific  interest.  These  exhibitions,  to  which  all 
are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  Gd. ; or  every  day,  as  long  as  they  are  open, 
for  2f.  6(/. ; cannot  fwl  to  have  an  excellent  effect.  We  learn,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that,  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  after  the  Derby  exhibition  was  opened, 
more  than  20,000  persons  had  been  to  see  it. 

Milford  and  Belper,  a few  miles  from  Derby,  are  two  of  the  scenes  of  the 
extensive  manufacturing  operations  of  the  Messrs.  Strutt ; and  here  we  saw 
some  contrivances,  which  we  think,  if  more  known,  would  be  extensively 
used.  Among  these,  the  most  important  is,  the  system  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating invented  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Strutt,  and  first  used  in  these 
works,  and  described  in  Sylvester’s  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy,  Ato, 
Lond.  1821,  and  now  in  general  use  throughout  Britain  for  large  buildings  ; 
but  there  are  various  others,  some  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  describe. 

Cottage  Window  Staybar.  One  of  the  most  universally  useful  of  these  is  a 
window  fastening,  or  staybar,  as  it  is  technically  called,  for  cottage  windows, 
or  the  windows  of  manufactories,  or,  indeed,  buildings  of  any  kind  where  the 
windows  are  fixed,  and  do  not  slide  in  grooves,  or  are  not  suspended  by  lines 
and  weights.  This  contrivance  has  the  great  merit  of  being  perfectly  simple,  very 
economical  in  its  first  cost,  and  not  liable  to  go  out  of  order.  The  same 
principle  is  applicable  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  and  gates  of 
almost  every  kind,  as  well  as  to  windows.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
contrivance,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  latticed  windows  of  cottages, 
there  is  very  frequently  either  one  entire  frame,  or  a portion  in  the  centre  of 
one,  which  opens,  and  is  kept  open,  by  an  iron  staybar,  with  an  eye  at  one 
end  which  moves  on  a staple  attached  to  the  fixed  part  of  the  sash,  and  a 
hook  at  the  other  which  drops  into  an  eye  in  the  part  of  the  sash  which  is 
to  be  opened.  Now,  the  objection  to  this  hooked  fastener  is,  that  as  there  is 
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only  one  eye  for  the  hook  to  drop 
into,  the  window  can  only  be  opened  to 
the  same  width,  whether  the  ventilation 
required  be  little  or  much;  and,  when 
the  staybar  is  not  in  use,  it  hangs  down, 
and  is  blown  about,  and  very  frequently 
breaks  the  glass.  The  new  staybar,  on 
the  other  hand,  opens  the  window  or 
door  to  which  it  may  be  applied  to  va- 
rious widths  at  pleasure,  from  an  inch 
to  the  whole  width  of  the  window  or 
door,  and  the  staybar  can  never  hang 
down,  or  run  the  slightest  risk  of  break- 
ing glass.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  new  staybar,  supposing  the  window 
to  be  open  to  its  full  extent,  is  shown 
in  fig.  95.,  in  which  a is  the  staybar, 
which  turns  on  the  pivot  b at  one  end, 
and  slides  along  a horizontal  groove 
under  the  guide  bar  c at  the  other. 

Fig.  96.  is  a view  of  the  staybar  apart  from  the  window,  showing  the  eye 
d,  the  handle  e,  and  the  stud  /,  which  drops  into  holes  in  the  horizontal 
groove,  so  as  to  keep  the  window  open  at  any  desired  angle. 


Ftg.  97.  is  a view  of  the  groove  and  the  guide-bar.  g is  the  guide-bar  or 
small  rod  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  staybar  in  its  place  in  the 
groove  h\  a are  two  plates  with  holes,  by  which  the  groove  and  guide-bar 
are  riveted  to  the  window ; k,  vertical  profile  of  the  groove,  the  guide-bar 
being  removed,  so  as  to  show  the  holes  into  which  the 
stud  of  the  staybar  drops.  The  groove  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  guiding  rod  is  of  wrought  iron  let  into  it  and  riveted, 
and  both  are  bolted  to  the  bar  of  the  window  by  means  of 
the  plates  i i,  which  are  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  98.  is  a section  across  the  groove,  the  guiding  rod 

Sand  the  bar  of  thewindow  (m),  to  which  the  groove  is  bolted ; n is  the 
mile  of  the  guide-bar. 

The  window  is  cast  in 
two  pieces;  the  larger  {fig. 

99.)  being  2 ft.  10  in.  high, 
by  2 ft.  1 in.  broad,  and  the 
smaller  {fig.  100.)  being 
I ft.  4 in.  high,  by  I ft. 
broad,  exclusive  of  the  lead 
along  the  bottom  and  sides, 
which  forms  the  rebate, 
and  covers  the  joint.  In 
casting  the  smaller  win- 
dow, it  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary that  it  be  somewhat 
less  in  dimensions  than  the 
space  into  which  it  is  to 
shut,  in  order  that  it  may 
always  move  freely.  The 
air  is  kept  out  from  the 
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room  vrithin,  not  by  the  tight  fitting  of  tlie  sides  of  the  small  window  to 
the  sides  of  the  frame,  hut  bv  the  contact  of  the  edges  of  the  sides  of  the 
small  window  with  the  beads  forming  the  rebates  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
frame ; and  also  by  means  of  the  contact  of  the  beads,  or  rebates,  of  the  small 
window  with  the  edge  of  the  sides  of  the  large  one,  or  frame  into  which  it 
shuts.  In  consequence  of  the  sides  never  touching,  the  window  moves  with 
the  greatest  ease,  whether  expanded  by  heat  in  summer,  or  contracted  by  cold 
in  winter,  and  weather-paint^  and  smooth,  or  unpainted  and  rusty. 

Fig.  101.  is  a horizontal 
section  across  the  small  win- 
dow, and  the  two  side  bars, 
showing  the  outside  beads  at 
g g,  and  the  inside  beads  at 
A A. 

Fig.  102.  is  a vertical  section  through  the  small  window  and 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  fixed  frame,  showing  a weather 
fillet,  or  weather  table,  which  projects  half  an  inch  from  the 
general  face  of  the  window  at  A,  and  the  staybar  in  the  situation 
m which  it  rests  when  the  window  is  shut,  and  also  the  groove 
and  guiding  rod  at  t. 

The  total  weight  of  this  window  before  being  glazed  is  about 
61^  lb.,  and  the  prime  cost  in  Derby  is  12r.  4^d.  thus : — 

I.  d. 

2 castings,  601b.  at  IJd.  - - - 7 6 

IronwoK,  1 J lb.  at  U.  Id.  - - - 1 4J 

Fitting  up,  6 hours  at  24r.  per  week  • - 2 0 

Scurfing  castings,  4 hours  at  I2t.  per  week  - 1 0 
Priming  window  - - - - 0 3 

Paint  - - - - - -03 
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Prime  Cost  12  4J 

We  consider  this  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  cottage  win- 
dow that  has  been  hitherto  invented ; it  has  been  usm  in  a 
great  variety  of  buildings  for  10  years,  and  when  it  is  known,  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  come  into  general  use  in  cottage  dwellings 
and  manuractories.  In  London  it  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 

Cottam  and  Hallen,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  for  13x.  6d. 
for  a single  window,  or  where  there  are  more  than  half  a dozen, 
for  12r.  6d.  each;  at  Messrs.  Cubitt’s,  Gray’s  Inn  Road  ; and  at 
Mr.  Roe’s  in  the  Strand,  manufacturer  of  zinc  and  of  tinned  iron. 

Door  Staybar. — To  understand  how  this  staybar  may  be  applied  to  opening 
doors  fully,  or  as  in  the  case  of  hot-house  doors,  to  any  degree  of  width,  and 
to  retain  them  fast  at  whatever  angle  6 

it  may  be  desirable  to  set  them  open, 
or  to  keep  them  fast  when  shut,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  suppose  the  groove 
fixed  to  the  wall  horizontally  behind 
the  door. 

Fig.  103.  represents  a horizontal 
section  through  a door  (a),  the  wall 
of  the  hanging  style  to  which  it  is 
hinged  (i),  and  the  wall  against 
which  it  shuts  (c).  The  door  is 
supposed  to  be  ^ut,  and  it  is  held 
in  its  place  by  the  staybar  d,  which 
moves  on  a stud  at  e,  and  along  a 
groove  from  / to  g.  All  the  rest 
requires  no  explanation  to  any  one 
who  has  understood  the  description 
of  the  window.  G c 
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Fig.  104.  shows'a  staybar  for  a door  or  a gate,  in  which  the  wall  is  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  door.  In  this  adaptation  of  the  staybar,  the  groove  in 
which  it  alidea  is  made  curvilinear,  merely  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  sliding, 
because  it  would  slide  if  the  groove  were  straight.  The  curve  a h,  therefore, 


may  have  any  radius  that  may  be  convenient,  provided  that  it  commences  at 
b and  terminates  at  a.  The  points  ccc  represent  projections  from  the  groove, 
having  holes  for  screwing  on  a wooden  guide-bar,  to  prevent  the  staybar  from 
rising  out  of  the  groove. 

Fig.  105.  is  a section  of  the  groove  of  half  the  proper  size,  in  which  d is  ^ 
guide-bar  of  wood  screwed  on  to  the  groove  at  e ; / is  the  opening  in  I"® 
bottom  of  the  groove  into  which  the  staybar  drops.  These  openings  m®! 
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JFI^.  106.  shows  a vertical  profile  of^.  107.,  i bong  the  guide-bar,  and  k the 
door. 

Fig.  107.,  of  half  the  proper  size,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  guide-bai 
g is  attached  to  the  door  A,  the  fitting  not  being  tight. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  the  straight  and  curved  grooves  require  a sort 
of  cover  or  guide-bar  all  the  length  of  uie  groove,  placed  so  as  to  allow  the 
hook  of  the  stay  or  propping  bar  to  be  lifted  out  ot  the  hole,  but  not  out  of 
the  groove.  In  the  straignt  groove  103.  e /),  a piece  of  wood  1 J by  2^  in. 
does  very  well  for  the  cover  ; but  in  the  curved  groove  a wrought  or  cast  iron 
cover  has  been  used,  and  the  little  tubes  or  projections  marked  c c in  Jig.  101. 
are  cast  on  the  groove  to  fasten  the  wooden  covers  to  securely. 

Gates  and  doors  for  back  sheds,  and  for  various  departments  connected 
with  the  kitchen-garden  and  offices  of  an  establishment,  mav  be  most  advan- 
tageously formed  with  staybars,  instead  of  locks,  bolts,  or  hooked  or  other 
fastenings.  In  rural  architecture,  the  use  of  these  staybars  is  calculated  to  be 
still  more  extensively  useful  than  in  gardening. 

Lodge  Gate  Fattening.  — In  this  contrivance  the  lodge  gates,  when  in  one 
piece,  or  single,  as  the  technical  term  is,  are  commonly  hung  at  the  side  ffirthest 
from  the  lodge,  with  a view,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  bringing  the  latch  as  neu 
the  person  who  comes  out  from  the  lodge  to  open  the  gate  as  possible.  But  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  after  the  latch  is  lifted,  the  operator  (who  is  frequently 
an  old  person)  must  walk  across  the  road,  perhaps  in  the  night  when  it  is  dark, 
or  during  rain  or  snow,  and  be  or  she  (for  tnis  operation  is  generally  per- 
formed by  the  female  occupant  of  the  lodge)  must  wait  on  the  opposite  side 
“ gate  in  hand,”  till  the  carriage  has  passed  through.  Sometimes,  also,  when 
the  horses  are  impatient  in  the  daytime,  or  when  it  is  dark  at  night,  the  gate 
opener,  while  crossing  the  road  before  the  horses’  heads,  is  liable  to  be  knodied 
down  by  them,  or  by  the  pole  of  the  carriage.  These  and  other  inconve- 
niences attending  this  mode  of  opening  gates  are  avoided  by  hanging  the  gate 
on  the  side  next  the  lodge,  and  by  having  a long  horizontal  rod,  reaching  from  the 
latch  to  about  the  middle  of  the  gate.  The  gate  opener  ^vances  only  half 
across  the  road,  pulls  the  rod  to  raise  the  latch,  andf  walks  a few  steps  back- 
wards, opening  the  gate  to  its  full  width,  and  is  at  the  same  time  protected  by  it 
The  application  of  the  rod,  by  which  the  gate  is  to  be  opened,  depends  on  the 
kind  of  fastening  used.  One  of  the  simplest  is,  where  the  latch  is  retained 
in  its  place  by  a spring ; and,  the  rod  being  used  to  pull  it  back  so  as  to  open 
the  gate,  when  the  gate  is  again  shut  the  latch  returns  to  its  place  of  itself. 
The  rod  may  either  be  conducted  along  the  top,  or  the  side  of  the  upper 
bar  of  the  gate,  or  under,  or  along  one  side  of  a bar  from  three  to  four  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Fig.  IM.  shows  the  mode  adopted  at  Bridge  Hill  and  Allestree,  in  which  a 
is  the  latch  supported  on  a fulcrum  at  b,  operated  on  by  the  S lever  c,  by  means 


of  the  rod  d,  and  the  handle  e.  This  handle  serves  both  for  pulling  the  rod 
backwards  toward  the  hinges,  so  as  to  raise  the  latch,  and  for  pulling  the  gate 
towards  the  operator,  so  as  to  open  it  by  his  walking  a few  steps  backwaids. 

Cast-Iron  Heads  or  Hanging  Styles  to  Gates,  and  Wrought-Iron  Rods  as  diagonal 
Braces,  are  common  in  field  and  other  gates  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  cast- 
iron  hanging  styles  have  mortise  holes  for  the  ends  of  the  wooden  bars,  and 
these  are  made  fast  in  a very  simple  but  effective  mode,  which  consists  in  having 
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the  mortise  wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  as  indicated  vnfiu.  109.; 
in  which  a is  a section  of  the  mor- 
tise, b the  end  of  the  bar  which  is 
fitt^  into  it,  and  c a wedge,  which, 
by  keeping  the  tenon  of  the  bar  in 
its  place,  effectually  prevents  it  from 
being  drawn  out.  The  hinges  of 
such  a gate  are  much  less  costly 
than  the  common  ones,  and  the 
gate  bars  are  preserved  their  full 
strength  at  the  tenons.  Two 
wrought-iron  rods  pass  from  the 
bottom  of  the  falling  style  thoi^h  the  top  of  the  hanging  style,  where  they 
are  made  fast  by  nuts  on  their  screwed  ends,  by  which  nuts  they  can  be 
drawn  up  as  tight  as  may  be  desired.  The  wrought-iron  rods  at  the  lower 
end  are  pused  through  a thin  wrought-iron  plate,  which  forms  a sort  of  shoe 
to  the  falling  style. 

Drutiing  Girder!  and  Rafter!  by  tightly  !crewing  up  Iron  Rod!  is  a mode 
frequently  practised  in  the  floors  and  roofs  of  the  works  at  Milford  and  Bel- 
per,  and  even  in  the  rafters  of  hot-houses.  Something  of  this  kind  has  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Mallet  of  Dublin,  for  securing  certain  decayed  flooring  and 
partitions,  as  described  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  The 
two  modes  are  exactly  the  same  in  principle,  and  will  be  easily  understood  by 
y!g.  110.,  taken  from  Mr.  Mallet’s  article.  Messrs.  Strutt,  to  increase  the 
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power  of  the  rods,  lengthen  the  studs  on  which  they  act,  and  in  all  cases  the 
iron  rods  pass  through  cast-iron  plates,  shoes,  or  sockets,  into  which  the  ends 
of  the  girder,  railer,  or  joist,  are  inserted.  This  mode  of  raising  or  support- 
ing sinking  floors  or  roofs  may  frequently  be  of  use  to  gardeners,  when  their 
hot-houses  or  sheds  are  in  a state  of  decay. 

An  Iron  Noting  for  the  Step!  of  Stain,  or  to  serve  as  a kerb  for  foot 
pavement  in  streets,  is  the  next  article  that  occiu^  to  us.  The  object  is  to 
change  steps  of  wood  or  brick  into  steps  of  greater  durability  than  if  they 
were  of  stone  or  iron,  and  at  a small  expense.  For  this  purpose  a nosing,  or 
rebated  piece  of  iron,  is  made  fast  to  the  step  of  wood  by  iron  studs,  or  by 
being  let  into  the  walls  at  the  ends  of  the  steps,  and  this  retains  in  their  place 
flat  dies  of  terro-metallic  earth,  which  are  much  longer  before  they  wear  out 
than  any  descripdon  of  stone ; which  produce  a step  much  lighter  than  if 
the  whole  were  of  stone  or  iron ; and  which  can  be  renewed  at  pleasure. 
Such  steps  are  well  adapted  for  granaries  and  other  agricultural  buildings,  and, 
in  some  cases,  for  the  stairs  of  offices  to  mansions  and  cottages.  The  most 
economical  application  of  this  contrivance  is,  of  course,  in  cases  where  the 
steps  are  maae  of  wood. 

Rrici  Wall!,  in.  thick,  and  fair  or  smooth  on  both  sides,  are  frequently 
used  at  Belper,  not  only  for  pardtions,  but  even  for  the  outside  walls  of  cot- 
tages and  other  buildings,  and  for  garden  walls.  A common  9-inch  wall,  as 
every  reader  of  any  experience  in  building  knows,  can  only  be  built  fair  on  one 
side ; but  7^inch  walls,  having  no  bricks  which  pass  r^ht  throi^h  the  wall, 
the  attendon  of  the  bricklayer  is  only  required  to  one  side  at  a time.  These 
7}-inch  walls  are  formed  of  bricks  of  the  common  size,  and  of  bricks  of  the 
same  length  and  thickness,  but  of  only  half  the  width  of  the  common  bricks, 
by  which  means  they  can  be  “ worked  lair  ” on  both  sides.  These  are  laid 
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side  by  side,  as  in  fig.  111.;  in 
which  a represents  the  first 
course,  and  b the  second 
course.  The  bond,  or  tying 
together  of  both  sides  of  the 
wall,  is  not  obtained  by  laying  bricks  across  (technically,  headers),  but  by  the 
full-breadth  bricks  covenng  half  the  breadth  of  the  broad  bricks,  when  laid 
over  the  narrow  ones,  as  shown  in  the  dissected  horizontal  sec- 
tion fig.  111.  at  &,  and  in  the  vertical  section  fig.  112.  Besides 
the  advantage  of  being  built  fair  on  both  sides,  there  being  no 
headert,  or  through  and  through  brickt  in  these  walls,  when  they 
are  us^  as  outside  walls  the  rain  is  never  conducted  through 
the  wall,  and  the  inside  of  the  wall  is  consequently  drier  than 
the  inside  of  a wall  9 in.  in  thickness.  These  walls  are  adapted 
for  a variety  of  purposes  in  house-building  and  gardening,  in 
the  latter  art  more  especially.  The  only  drawback  that  we 
know  against  them  is,  that  the  narrow  or  half-breadth  bricks 
must  be  made  on  purpose. 

Amott't  Stove  we  saw  here  undergoing  what  appears  a con- 
siderable improvement ; viz.  fixing  to  its  sides  vertical  cast-iron 
plates,  6 in.  deep,  and  about  4 in.  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  surface,  and  consequently  conducting  away  the  heat 
more  rapidly.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  improvement,  by  the  vertical 
profile  of  a portion  of  the  top  of  a stove,  fig.  1 13.  The  improvement  is  ap- 
plicable to  iron  stoves  of  every  description  ; and, 
of  course,  also  to  iron  pipes  heated  to  a high 
temperature,  with  steam  or  hot  water,  in  hot- 
houses, or  even  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  boilers. 

Catt-Iron  Heads  to  Rammers  are  also  used  in 
this  neighbourhood,  instead  of  wooden  ones ; and 
they  are  adopted  by  the  engineers  on  the  rail- 
ways and  new  roads  now  going  forward  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby,  though  we  observe 
wooden  ones  still  employed  on  the  Birmingham 
line.  The  cast-iron  heads  are  made  rather 
smaller  than  the  wooden  ones  in  common  use, 
and  of  different  degrees  of  weight,  from  8 lb.  the 
smallest  size,  to  17  lb.  the  largest. 

Rig.  114.  shows  the  form  of  the  head  of  a rammer  of  the  smallest  size,  into 
which  the  handle  is  fastened  by  first  splitting  the  end  of  the  handle  or  slisfl 
and  entering  a small  wedge  in  it,  and  ailerwards  inserting  it  in  the  socket  of 
the  cast-iron  head,  and  driving  it  home  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  shown 
in  the  figure.  In  thb  section,  the  lower  part  of  the  socket  is  made  somewhat 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  upper  part,  which  makes  room  for  the  expansion 
of  the  shaft  at  its  lower  extremity,  occasioned  by  driving  it  home. 

Rig.  1 15.  is  a section  of  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  shall  of  a rammer 
of  the  largest  size ; in  which  the  socket  for  the  shall  passes  right  through  the 
head,  and  is  made  fast  there  by  driving  in  a wedge  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
fastening  the  helve  of  an  axe  or  a pick  to  the  head. 

The  advantage  of  these  cast-iron  rammers  is  considerable.  In  operating 
with  a wooden  rammer,  the  workman,  if  lazy,  lifts  it  up  only  a few  inches;  and 
his  letting  it  fall  at  that  height  has  no  effect  on  the  ground  whatever ; but,  if 
the  head  is  of  cast  iron,  if  he  lifts  it  up  at  all,  its  coming  down,  if  only  a few 
inches,  will  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  this 
improvement  was  not  thought  of  before.  Mr.  Paxton  has  adopted  these  cast- 
iron  rammers  at  Chatswortn,  and  he  finds  them  excellent. 

Cast-Iron  Gutters  to  Roofs,  as  a substitute  for  leaden  ones,  are  found  eco- 
nomical and  effective.  Fig.  1 16.  is  a section  of  a gutter  between  two  rooft, 
in  which  a a is  the  gutter,  with  a flange  (b  b)  for  joining  the  different  pieces 
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together;  c c are  the  slates  ; d d,  the  rafters;  and  e the  gutter  beam.  The 
fall  found  requisite  to  carry  off  the  water  is  found  to  be  from  a half  to  three 


quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  yard,  and  this  necessarily  occasions  the  plane  of  the 
roof  to  rise  towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  as  shown  in  the  section 
fig.  117^  in  which  the  rise  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  f f f f.  All  the 
care  that  this  requires  in  slating  or  tiling  is,  to  bring  the  upper  edge  of  the 
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lower  course  of  tiles  to  a level,  as  indicated  in  the  longitudinal  section  through 
the  gutter  fig.  118.;  in  which  g is  the  gutter,  A the  lower  course  of  tiles, 
i the  gutter  beam,  and  k hollow  posts  for  supporting  the  gutter  beam,  and 
serving  as  pipes  for  conducting  away  the  water  from  the  gutter.  Cast-iron 
^tters  of  this  sort  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  ridge  and  furrow  hot- 
house roofs  ; and  we  shall  hereafter  show  that,  for  all  large  hot-houses,  this 
kind  of  roof  is  better  adapted  than  any  other. 


Roods  very  much  curved  m their  Direction  should  be  highest  on  the  longest 
Sde.  — In  the  making  of  private  roads,  wherever  the  curves  or  turns  are 
rather  sudden,  the  surface  of  the  road  on  the  longest  side  of  the  curve  should 
always  be  made  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  shortest  side,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  centrifugal  force  acquired  by  a carriage  going  at  a rapid  rate.  The 
neglect  of  this,  in  the  case  of  sharp  turns  on  the  public  roads,  is  one  cause  of 
the  overturning  of  carriages  ; and  it  suggests  the  idea  of  the  advantage  that 
would  result,  both  to  road-makers  and  coachmen,  &om  a knowledge  of  scien- 
tific principles.  Were  the  latter  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  more  careful  in  loading  the 
roo&  of  their  carriages,  either  with  men  or  packages,  so  as  to  keep  the  centre 
of  gravity  low ; and  more  cautious  in  driving  on  rough  roads,  and  on  such  as 
have  quick  turns,  so  as  to  lessen  the  acquirement  of  centriiu^  or  centripetal 
force. 

An  economical  Hot  Closet  may  be  formed  at  very  little  expense,  by  taking  a 
common  hastener  for  placing  before  a kitchen  fire  when  meat  is  roasting,  and 
closing  up  the  front,  or  side  next  the  fire,  with  black  sheet  iron  ; forming  a 
door  at  the  back,  for  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  articles  to  be  kept  hot 
Black  iron  absorbs  the  heat  powerfully,  and  the  heated  air  within  not  being 
allowed  to  escape  becomes  very  hot.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  this  hot  closet 
as  a hastener  in  roasting  meat,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hang  in  front,  before  the 
black  iron,  a covering  of  tinned  sheet  iron,  which  may  be  in  two  or  more 
plates,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hastener,  for  convenience  of  lifting  on  and 
off.  Fig.  1 19.  is  a back  view  of  such  a movable  hot  closet,  with  the  door  open, 
showing  the  shelves,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  white  sheet 
iron  will,  in  many  cases,  be  preferable  to  black  iron ; because,  while  it  reflects 
the  heat  and  hastens  the  meat,  it  will  conduct  and  radiate  quite  enough  into 
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the  hot  closet;  and  what  is  collected 
there  will  not  be  'so  easily  radiated 
through  the  tin  as  through  the  black 
sheet  iron. 

An  Egg-cloci  which  shall  ring  a bell, 
or  set  off  an  alarm,  at  any  number  of 
minutes  that  may  be  required,  is  formed 
by  a dial  like  that  of  a watch,  but  larger, 
surmounted  by  an  alarm-bell,  and  with 
fire  divisions,  representing  five  minutes 
on  the  dial.  This  being  fixed  up  over  the 
kitchen  fireplace,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  move  the  index  to  the  number  of 
minutes  the  egg  is  to  be  boiled.  While 
the  boiling  is  going  on,  the  cook  or 
attendant  may  be  employed  in  doing 
other  work  till  the  alarm  goes  off.  The 
act  of  moving  the  index  or  pointer  back- 
wards winds  up  this  clock.  The  prin- 
ciple might  be  applied  to  a larger  dial, 
so  as  to  mark  the  tune  requisite  for  cooking  articles  generally ; and  we  have  ac- 
cordingly eng^ed  a brass-founder  to  undertake  such  an  apparatus.  We  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  found  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  kitchen  furniture, 
both  of  the  poor  and  rich,  by  allowing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  kitchen  to  go 
on  without  the  interruption  occasion^  by  watching,  &c.  Even  the  boiling  of 
an  egg  occasions  some  loss  of  time,  in  watching  the  clock  or  sand-glass. 

SchooU.  — At  Belper  and  Milford  there  are  schools  in  which  the  whole  po- 
pulation employed  in  the  manufactories  are  educated  at  a moderate  rate,  and 
both  chapels  and  churches  at  which  they  may  attend.  As  we  have  said  before, 
however,  this  is  a subject  which  we  cannot  enter  on  at  present,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  admiration  at  the  order  displayed  at 
these  factories ; it  is  highly  gratifying,  because  it  shows  what  may  be  done, 
and  what,  no  doubt,  will  be  done,  when  public  opinion  (much  more  effective 
than  legislation  in  cases  of  this  kind)  is  powerfully  directed  to  the  detection 
of  inhumanity  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  Residence  of  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  in  Derby. — In  a gardening  point  of  view, 
the  hot-house  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  movable  front  sashes,  which  admit  of  ex- 
^sing  the  vines  to  the  open  air  in  the  winter  season,  and  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing them  dry,  as  first  described  in  the  Horticultural  TVotu.,  and  subsequently  m 
the  Encycl^fXBdia  of  Gardening  (see  edit.  1835,  p.  783.),  and  in  'Vol.  VII.  p.  4 1 1 . 
of  this  Magazine.  We  first  saw  this  vinery  iii  November,  1826  ; and  then, 
as  now,  both  vines  and  pines  were  doing  well.  The  vine  borders  are  not 
cropped,  and  in  winter  they  are  thatched  in  such  a manner  as  to  carry  off 
the  nun  and  melted  snow  to  a drain  of  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  distant  from 
the  front  glass.  In  the  stove  there  are  some  well-grown  Orchidkeese  and 
other  hot-house  plants.  Against  the  wall  of  the  dwelling-house,  there  is  an 
.dristolochia  sipho,  one  of  the  shoots  of  which  we  measured,  and  found  up- 
wards of  50  ft.  in  length.  In  the  house  there  is  a large  collection  of  pictures 
distributed  through  all  the  different  rooms  and  staircases,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  a handsome  gallery,  remarkably  well  lighted  from  the  roof  through 
double  sashes  set  at  an  oblique  angle,  the  inner  sashes  being  of  ground 
glass,  to  soften  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  heated  by  hot  air,  and  dso  by 
small  tubes  filled  with  hot  water ; which,  however,  are  only  used  during 
the  most  severe  cold.  The  outer  sashes  in  the  roof  protect  the  inner  ones 
from  dust,  and  also  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  during  winter,  and  its  entrance 
during  summer.  There  are  two  ventilators  in  the  upper  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  skylights,  which  are  opaque.  This  gallery,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  house,  is  lighted  by  gas ; and,  taking  into  account  the  lighting  by  day 
and  by  night,  the  warming  and  the  ventilation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete picture  galleries  that  we  know  of.  In  consequence  of  the  double  roof. 
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and  double  glass,  very  little  artificial  heat  is  required  during  the  most  severe 
weather,  and  it  is  always  cold  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  are  by  foreign  artists ; but  one  room  in 
the  house  is  exclusively  devoted  to  native  talent,  and  contains  fine  specimens 
by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Morland,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Martin,  Calcott,  Kc. 

Jn  the  Hot-home  at  St.  Helen't,  Derby,  the  vines  were  formerly  planted 
in  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  rather  too  deep ; but  Mr.  Mackay,  the  present 
gardener,  planted  them  on  the  outside,  in  1 829,  and  they  have  since  done 
well,  and  produced  extraordinary  crops.  The  glass  roof,  which  is  of  the 
ridge  and  furrow  kind,  is  entirely  fixed,  but  it  contains  ventilators  for  admit- 
ting air,  and  the  whole  is  now  managed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  heat  is 
produced  from  a cockle  stove,  and  a continual  flow  of  warm  air  is  poured  into 
the  house,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  warming  the  Messrs.  Strutt’s 
manufactories.  This  warm  air,  in  the  most  severe  weather,  is,  by  a very  sim- 
ple contrivance,  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  returned  to  the  cockle, 
and  heated  and  reissued  to  the  house,  so  that,  at  that  season,  very  little  heat 
is  lost.  Several  new  pits  have  been  built,  which  are  heated  partly  by  linings 
of  dung,  and  partly  by  pipes  of  hot  water.  The  walls  for  peach  trees  are  of 
brick,  furnished  with  horizontal  wires,  strained  tight  by  means  of  screws  and 
nuts,  to  which  the  branches  are  tied,  without  the  use  of  nails,  and  without 
injuring  the  walls.  Other  trees  are  trained  to  wires  fixed  in  the  form  of  semi- 
circles ; the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  forming  the  centre,  and  the 
semicircular  wires  being  placed  about  18  in.  apart.  The  appearance  reminds 
us  of  Seymour’s  mode  of  training,  but  it  has  no  other  connexion  with  that 
mode  than  the  general  appearance  of  the  semicircles  intersected  by  the  radi- 
ating branches.  There  is  much  in  these  gardens  to  observe  and  to  com- 
mend. 

The-  Hot-homes  belonging  to  Jedediah  Strutt,  Esq.,  at  Belper,  are  contrived 
with  great  ingenuity.  The  glass  roofs  are  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner  of 
Mr.  Paxton,  and  the  pines,  grapes,  and  bananas  are  in  the  greatest  vigour  of 
growth,  and  showing  abundant  crops.  The  vines  in  pots  were  here,  as  at  St. 
Helen’s,  and  at  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt’s,  uncommonly  vigorous  and  prolific. 
Indeed,  throughout  Derbyshire,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  growth  of 
grapes  in  pots  seems  to  be  a main  object  with  every  gardener,  and  the  success 
is  most  remarkable.  The  vine  border  has  the  bottom  paved,  and  supported 
on  stone  piers,  by  which  a vacuity  below  it  is  formed,  into  which  heated  air 
is  admitted  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  surface  of  the  border,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring,  is  thatched,  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain  and 
melting  snow  to  a gutter  in  front,  which  communicates  with  an  undeiground 
drain.  In  short,  the  gardener  has  as  complete  a command  of  the  soil  contain- 
ing the  roots  of  the  vines  as  if  they  were  planted  in  pots ; and  this,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  successful  early  forcing.  All  the  walks  and  paths,  in  and  about 
the  hot-houses,  are  formed  of  flag-stones  raised  on  props  ; and  the  whole  of 
the  garden  is,  by  this  and  other  means,  kept  constantly  m the  most  complete 
order  and  neatness.  There  is  so  much  to  admire  and  commend  in  this  place, 
that  we  can  only  advise  all  proprietors  and  gardeners,  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  visit  and  study  it. 

At  Bridge  Hill,  Belper,  many  of  the  steep  walks  in  the  pleasure-grounds  are 
entirely  of  flag-stone,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
situation,  and  contributes  much  to  the  pleasure  of  walking,  both  in  dry  and 
wet  weather,  as  well  as  being  much  more  economical  than  gravel.  All  the 
walks  in  the  kitchen-garden  are  also  of  flag-stone ; which,  though  more  costly 
than  gravel  at  first,  yet  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  because  it  saves  the  ex|>ense 
of  edgings,  weeding,  rolling,  renewing,  &c.,  does  not  harbour  insects,  and  at 
all  times  affords  the  most  comfortable  description  of  walk.  The  forcing 
houses  are  most  extensive,  some  of  them  heated  by  hot  air,  and  others  by 
flues.  The  back  sheds,  into  most  of  which  we  entered,  are  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  all  the  materials  and  tools  arranged  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 
In  one  house,  heated  by  hot  air,  the  orange  trees  were  covered  with  fruit  and 
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blossoms,  with  the  foliage  of  a deep  shining  green ; in  another,  an  abundant 
crop  of  grapes  was  ripe. 

The  flues,  or  chimneys,  from  all  the  close  fireplaces  in  the  house  at  Bridge 
Hill,  are  carried  into  one  tunnel,  which  is  conducted  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill,  and  terminates  in  one  chimney,  at  such  a distance  from  the  house,  that  the 
smoke  is  no  nuisance.  All  the  laundry  operations  are  carried  on  as  described  in 
Sylvester’s  Pkilotophy  of  Domestic  jEconomy,  already  mentioned.  The  coals 
for  the  bed-room  fireplaces  are  carried  up  outside  of  the  house,  to  depo- 
sitories on  a level  with  the  principal  bed-room  floor,  thus  savin!;  much  dirt 
and  inconvenience.  There  is  a “ turn  altout,”  or  barrel  door,  by  wnieh  all  arti- 
cles usually  carried  into  the  kitchen,  or  given  out  from  it  to  the  farm  servants, 
are  received  or  transmitted,  without  the  one  party  entering  the  house,  or 
the  other  going  out  of  it ; such  as  milk  from  the  cow-house,  meat  from  the 
butcher,  vegetables  from  the  garden,  &c.  The  jib-doors  in  the  passages  to 
the  kitchen  may  be  opened  by  applying  the  foot  to  a lever,  like  the  pedal  of  a 
pianoforte,  so  that  a servant,  with  a tray,  or  any  article  which  requires  to  be 
ciuricd  by  both  hands,  need  not  set  the  tray  down,  but,  by  applying  his  foot, 
may  pass  right  on. 

Mr.  Jessop's  Garden,  in  Derby,  contains  a curious  variety  of  broad-leaved 
elm  planted  by  Pontey,  an<l  named  by  him  the  Gallows  Elm ; because  he 
found  the  original  tree  standing  near  a gallows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York. 
Though  we  have  frequently  heard  of  this  tree,  we  had  never  before  seen  a 
fine  specimen  of  it.  When  the  leaves  expand  in  May  they  are  of  a fine 
yellow  colour,  like  those  of  the  Corstorphine  plane ; and,  indeed,  the  tree  may 
be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  f/1inus  montana,  that  the  Corstorphine 
plane  (vi'cer  Pseudo-Platanus  lutescens)  bears  to  the  common  sycamore  (A' cer 
Pseudo-Pl&tanus).  See  Arb.  Brit.  art.  AVer. 

The  Garden  of  Mr.  Bonam,  in  the  outskirts  of  Derby,  is  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  square,  but  it  is  rendered  quite  a work  to  wonder  at  b^’  the  pos- 
sessor, who  is  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  took  to  gardening  late  in 
life,  and  is  engaged  as  a workman  in  a brewery  in  Derby  all  day.  The  ground 
is  thrown  into  hills  and  pits,  varied  by  rockwork,  roots,  seats,  and  other 
objects,  intermixed  with  many  curious  and  beautiful  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  &c. 
Mr.  Bonam  has  effected  every  thing  by  his  own  personal  labour  in  the  even- 
ings, and  without  the  aid  of  money.  He  enjoys  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
and  is  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  garden. 

The  Derby  Nurseries  are  not  at  present  remarkable.  One  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  other,  and  larger,  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Sadler.  The 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  trees ; and  some  parts  of  it  are, 
like  the  soil  at  Olazenwood,  suitable  for  growing  peat-earth  plants  with- 
out the  use  of  peat.  Great  improvement  is  anticipated  in  this  concern,  from 
some  recent  changes  in  the  proprietorship  and  management. 

Bretby  Hall,  the  Seal  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  is  situated  in  a beautifully 
undulated  country,  and  the  mansion,  which  is  in  the  castellated  style,  by  Wyatt, 
has  fine  views  on  two  sides.  The  building  is  not  finished ; and  the  gardens 
round  it  are  not  laid  out,  as  they  doubtless  ultimately  will  be,  in  a style  at  all 
suitable  to  the  house  and  the  place.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Bretby 
Hall  is,  that  the  situation  has  very  great  natural  advantages,  and  that  there 
is  abundance  of  scattered  trees  and  plantations.  Near  the  house  is  a large 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  which  was  planted  in  Eng- 
land. The  circumference  of  the  trunk  at  4 ft.  from  the  ground  is  15  ft.,  and 
its  estimated  height  70  ft.  It  has  lost  several  branches  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  is  still  a noble  tree,  and  being  situated  on  a small  artificial  knoll, 
has  a commanding  effect.  Among  the  pictures  in  the  house  are  three  por- 
traits of  this  tree,  taken  at  different  times,  and  showing  the  tree  in  different 
states.  The  architectural  details  of  the  exterior  elevation  of  the  house  shows 
how  little  Gothic  architecture  was  understood  30  years  ago,  even  by  a master 
in  this  style,  to  what  it  is  at  present. 

Repton.  — Close  to  the  church  and  school  of  this  village  are  some  remark- 
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ably  fine  broad-leaved  einu.  They  are  of  great  age,  with  trunks  from  12ft. 
to  15  ft.  in  circumference,  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height,  and  still  grovring 
vigorously.  In  the  house  are  some  excellent  imitations  of  wainscot  in  plaster  ; 
and  in  the  exterior,  some  Gothic  work  supposed  to  be  old,  but  which  we  have 
no  doubt  is  comparatively  modem. 

Swarkttone  Lowet ; Mr.Smilh. — This  gentleman,  noted  as  a breeder  of  horses 
and  cattle,  is  also  a great  florist,  and  is  reputed  to  have  the  best  collection 
of  tulips  in  Derbyshire.  He  possesses  a great  many  fine  sorts,  and  excels  ia 
several  other  kinds  of  florist’s  flowers  and  curious  plants.  He  cultivates  a 
particular  kind  of  cabbage,  called  the  early  Cornish,  which  has  large  white 
ribs,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Portugal  cabbage,  and  which  he  considen 
fur  superior  in  flavour  to  any  other  vanety.  He  has  obligingly  promised  ni 
to  raise  a miantity  of  seed,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Charlwood  for  distribution. 
Mr.  Smith  kindly  gave  us  some  of  the  cabbages,  which  we  had  cooked,  and 
found  of  excellent  succulency  and  flavour.  Among  the  shrubs  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
collection,  we  found  the  new  mahonias,  Berberis  cmpetrifdlia  dulos,  several 
ribeses,  and  other  choice  species. 

KediUeiton  Hall;  the  Earl  of  Scartdale.  — This  noble  place  is  well  known 
for  its  superb  mansion  of  classical  architecture,  its  hall  of  lofty  columns  of 
native  marble,  and  its  gigantic  timber  trees.  There  is  very  little  about 
Keddleston  that  we  could  wish  to  add  to,  or  alter.  We  examined  the  lofty 
silver  firs  in  the  pleasure-ground,  varying  from  100  ft.  to  130  ft.,  or  perhaps 
150  ft.,  in  height ; and  the  large  oaks,  and  broad-leaved  elms  in  the  park.  The 
plantation  on  the  hill  behind  the  house,  however,  from  not  being  thinned  in 
time,  admits  the  light  through  the  naked  stems,  and  thus  has  a meagre,  in- 
stead of  a massive  effect.  An  attempt  is  making  to  plant  out  the  stable  offices, 
which,  if  it  succeed,  will,  in  our  opinion,  injure  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house ; the  dignity  and  effect  of  which  they  at  present  heighten  by  forming 
a secondary  mass.  We  found  in  the  pleasure-grounds  specimens  of  laurus- 
tinus  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and  large  arbutuses, 
and  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  which  had  been  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  in- 
jured by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 

Formark  ; Sir  Francu  Burdett,  Bart.,  M.  P.  — This  is  a very  fine  old  place, 
in  a state  of  utter  neglect,  which  a little  expense  would  render  a most  delight- 
ful residence.  The  house  is  well  arranged,  and  contains  a spacious  suite  of 
apartments,  entered  from  an  outside  stair  which  rises  to  the  height  of  10  or 
12ft.  above  the  ground;  thus  giving  a most  commanding  effect  to  the  views 
from  the  windows,  and  admitting  of  all  the  offices  being  above  ground.  This 
is  an  old  arrangement,  but  it  is  a very  good  one  in  most  situations ; and 
decidedly  the  best  on  moist  soils.  In  the  kitchen-garden  is  a new  range  of 
plant  houses,  the  framework  of  which  is  of  iron,  and  the  heating  eflfoct^  by 
not  water.  In  the  park,  in  front  of  the  house,  is  an  oak  tree  upwards  of 
CO  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  covering  a space 
of  50  ft.  in  diameter,  which  sprang  from  an  acorn  planted  by  the  present 
proprietor  when  an  infant.  We  have  seldom  seen  a place  better  adapted  for 
floricultural  display  on  the  lawn  front,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted. 
There  are  a number  of  mutilated  aged  oaks  and  ehns  near  the  house,  mixed 
with  numerous  old  yews  and  large  hollies;  the  oaks,  we  were  told,  were 
mutilated  by  a steward  from  economical  motives. 

Otnuuton  Hall,  the  Readence  of  S.  Fox.,  Etq.,  is  a large  Italian  house,  and 
the  park  contains  some  fine  old  ash  trees,  sycamores,  broad-leaved  elms, 
English  elms,  and  one  or  two  Cornish  elms  of  which  we  have  been  promised 
portraits.  Mr.  Fox  is  curious  in  all  that  relates  to  horticulture,  and,  as  a 
magistrate,  has  been  active  in  promoting  many  public  improvements  in 
Derbyshire. 

Chatnuorlh  ; Hit  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devoruhire.  — Since  we  last  saw  this 
place  in  1831  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  395.),  it  has  undergone  many  improve- 
ments, and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  erection  of  a large  tropical 
conservatory.  In  general  design  it  may  be  compared  to  a cathedral  with  a 
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central  aile  and  side  oiles.  The  entrances  will  be  at  the  ends,  through 
porches,  which  will  be  treated  as  green-houses ; and,  when  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  cover  above  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  ground.  There  will  be 
a carriage  drive  through  it ; which  will  form  part  of  a general  drive  through 
the  pleasure-grounds.  The  conservatory  is  situated  in  an  open  part  of  a lofty 
wood,  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  existence  or  on  record.  The  framework 
of  the  main  building,  which  is  of  wood,  is  all  put  up,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
be  glazed.  It  will  be  heated  by  six  fires,  all  of  which,  and  the  means  of  access 
to  them,  the  places  for  fuel,  &c.,  will  be  under  ground,  and  the  chimneys 
carried  in  a tunnel  up  the  side  of  a hill  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a furlong, 
so  that  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  artificial  heating,  or  smoke,  or  sheds, 
&c.,  will  appear,  either  within  the  house  or  exterior  to  it.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  details,  because,  when  the  building  is  finished,  these  will  doubtless 
be  made  public  by  Mr.  Paxton ; by  whom  the  whole  has  been  designed,  and 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  executed.  We  cannot  avoid  noticing  the 
ver^  judicious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Paxton  has  proceeded  with  this  building, 
which  will  be  completed  in  the  most  scientific,  elegant,  and  substantial  manner ; 
and  with  a degree  of  economy,  considering  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
structure,  that  will  in  the  end  surprise  every  one  and  redound  greatly  to  his 
credit,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  noble  duke,  his  benevolent  and  enlightened 
employer. 

The  arboretum  at  Chatsworth,  which  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  seen 
or  heard  of  where  sufficient  room  is  given  to  every  species  to  attain  its  usual 
size,  we  have  given  a plan  and  description  of  in  a former  volume.  (XI.  p.  485.) 
The  trees  and  shrubs  have  now  been  planted  four  v^ars,  and  they  may  be 
considered  as  firmly  established,  and  doing  well.  Each  tree  and  larger- 
growing  shrub  is  planted  on  a little  hill,  the  surface  of  which  is  kept  dug,  or 
at  all  events  free  from  weeds,  which  is  perhaps  better;  and  the  smaller-grow- 
ing shrubs,  such  as  heaths,  azaleas,  vacciniums,  &c.,  are  planted  in  masses  in 
prepared  soil  kept  free  from  weeds.  An  ample  space  is  allowed  to  each 
plant ; the  effect  of  which,  now  that  they  are  fairly  beginning  to  grow,  is 
already  conspicuous,  and  will  be  strikingly  so  in  five  or  six  years.  The  names 
are  in  white  letters  on  a dark  ground  painted  on  heart  of  oak,  as  described  by 
Mr,  Nesfield,  Yol.  XIII.  p.  58. ; but  the  letters  arc  beginning  to  fade,  and  will 
be  replaced  by  others  of  a different  kind,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  our  brick 
tally,  fig.  12.  p.  33.  in  Vol.  VIII.  Near  the  palace,  as  it  may  very  properly  be 
termed,  many  araucarias  and  deodar  cedars  are  planted,  alternating  with  Por- 
tugal laurels  trained  on  stems  6 ft.  high,  with  heads  cut  into  round  halls,  so  as 
to  resemble  orange  trees  under  the  kind  of  treatment  which  they  receive  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  at  Versailles.  A new  line  of  separation  has  been 
formed  between  the  pleasure-ground  and  the  park,  on  the  east  side,  which  is  a 
very  great  improvement.  It  is  a high  wall  rising  in  steps  as  it  ascends  the  hill, 
and  the  space  between  each  step  is  thrown  into  a compartment  by  piers. 
Each  compartment  is  planted  with  tender  climbers,  or  other  ornamental 
shrubs,  which  are  trained  to  a trellis,  and  covered  with  a blue  striped  canvass 
curtain  during  nights  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  During  the  three 
or  four  summer  months,  the  curtain  is  entirely  removed.  This  conservative 
wall,  as  it  may  be  called,  commences  at  the  orangery,  which  forms  part  of  the 
palace,  and  terminates  in  a stove  at  some  distance.  In  this  stove  we  found 
many  well  grown  plants ; and,  in  particular,  groups  of  ferns  on  masses  of  rock- 
work,  each  mass  being  placed  behind  the  stone  piers  between  the  windows  of 
the  front  elevation.  The  grand  cascade  has  been  altered,  but  something 
further  is  wanting ; the  fall  of  the  water  from  the  aqueduct  not  harmonising 
in  breadth  either  with  the  falls  above  or  those  below  it.  The  termination 
of  the  sloping  line  of  cascade  has,  like  that  at  Caserta  near  Naples,  always 
appeared  to  us  unsatisfactory ; though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  both  in  the 
case  of  Caserta  and  Chatsworth,  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  improving 
it.  Mr.  Paxton,  however,  having  recently  had  the  advantage,  during  an  eight 
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months*  tour  with  his  noble  employer,  of  visiting  all  the  finest  gardens  of 
France  and  Italy  (an  advantage  which  we  question  whether  any  other  gardener 
ever  enjoyed^,  will  doubtless  devise  some  plan  for  giving  meaning,  not  only  to 
the  termination  of  the  line  of  cascades,  but  to  the  two  ends  of  the  oblong  canal 
on  the  south  front  of  the  house. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  the  young  gardener; 
and,  indeed,  we  do  not  know  a better  school  for  young  gardeners  in  the 
kingdom.  The  forcing  and  cropping  are,  as  is  usual,  chiefly  carried  on  with 
a view  to  those  months  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  when  the  duke  resides  at 
Chatsworth ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  saw  ripe  grapes,  peaches,  and  cher- 
ries in  pots.  The  latter  are  kept  by  most  gardeners  in  a low  temperature  while 
the  blossom  is  setting,  but  Mr.  Paxton  has  found  a high  temperature,  even  to 
70°,  greatly  preferable.  There  is  less  early  forcing  this  season  than  usual,  on 
account  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  on  the  Continent ; but  Mr.  Paxton 
informed  us  that,  in  other  seasons,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  early 
forcing,  both  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  grapes  being  required  at  table  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  winter  and  spring  3000  pots  of  strawberries  are  forced 
annually.  Washing  peach  trees  over  with  a mixture  of  lime  and  water  in 
autumn  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
insects ; and  Mr.  Paxton  has  found  it  not  only  useful  for  destroying  insects, 
but  that  it  helps  to  ripen  the  wood,  or  at  least  to  fit  it  for  standing  the  frost  of 
winter,  by  extracting  part  of  the  moisture  from  it.  After  a wet  season,  this 
advantage  is  strikingly  apparent.  In  arranging  the  vines  in  the  vineries,  and 
the  fruit  trees  on  the  walls,  Mr.  Paxton  has,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  classed 
each  kind  of  fruit  by  itself,  and  trained  each  tree  or  plant  of  the  same  kind 
into  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape.  Thus  we  have  one  house  entirely  filled 
with  the  Canon  Hall  muscat,  a favourite  grape  with  Mr.  Paxton,  another  with 
Hamburgh  grapes,  others  with  the  common  muscat,  and  with  Frontignan,  and 
so  on. 

All  the  green  gage  plums  arc  brought  together  on  the  wall,  and  all  the 
Flemish  pears,  &c.  These  arrangements  are  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  management,  and  this  is  carried  so  far,  that  even  the  number  of  bunches 
of  grapes  that  each  vine  is  to  bear,  or  dozens  of  fruit  that  are  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  each  wall  tree  after  thinning,  are  predeter.mined  by  Mr.  Paxton 
the  preceding  autumn  or  winter,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree  and 
the  ripene.ss  of  the  wood ; and  instructions  are  given  accordingly  to  the 
foremen  of  that  department.  A certain  number  of  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  are  trained  with  single  stems  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  in  height,  in  open  airy 
parts  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  raise  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  and  dlow  the 
sun  and  air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  it,  and  to  render  it  more  easily  preserved 
by  matting  during  autumn. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  which  Mr.  Paxton  has  introduced 
at  Chatsworth  is,  the  mode  of  ridge  and  furrow  roofing  which  he  has  adopted 
in  hot-house  building.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  from  two  sashes 
figured  in  the  first  edition  of  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  p.  343.,  and  also 
from  the  description  of  the  ridge  and  furrow  roof  given  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  358.;  and  in  our  Remarkt  on  Ilolhouset,  4to,  published  in  1816.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  plan  are:  I.  That  the  roof  does  not  require  to  be  raised  so 
high  behind ; because  the  descent  of  the  water  does  not  depend  upon  the 
general  slope  of  the  roof,  but  on  the  .slope  of  the  ridges  towards  the  furrows; 
and  the  water  in  these  furrows,  being  in  a larger  body  than  ever  it  can  be  on 
the  glass,  passes  along  with  proportionate  rapidity.  2.  That  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sun,  by  passing  through  the  glass  at  right  angles,  produces  more  light 
and  heat  at  these  times  of  the  day,  when  they  are  of  course  more  wanted  than 
at  midday.  (See  our  Remarks  on  Hothouses,  p.  23.)  3.  The  rays  of  the  sun 

striking  on  the  house  at  an  oblique  angle  at  midday,  the  heat  produced  in  the 
house  at  that  time  is  less  intense  than  in  houses  of  the  ordinary  kind  ; for  the 
reasons  given  above,  and  also  for  the  general  reason  that  a greater  surface  is 
presented  for  the  light  to  pass  through.  4.  More  light  is  admitted  at  all 
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seasons ; on  the  principle,  that  a bow  window  always  admits  more  light  to  a 
room,  than  a straight  window  of  the  same  width.  5.  The  panes  of  glass  may 
be  smaller  than  in  houses  the  roofs  of  which  are  in  one  plane,  and  consequently 
the  panes  will  be  less  liable  to  be  broken  by  frost.  Mr.  Paxton  has  also 
adopted  another  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  sash  bar, 
viz.,  having  grooves  for  the  panes  nstead  of  rebates  (see  Jig.  120.) ; 
the  advantages  of  which  grooves  are,  that  less  putty  is  required, 
and  that  what  is  used  does  not  so  readily  separate  from  the  wood, 
and  thus  admit  the  wet  between  the  wood  and  the  putty.  The  roofs 
of  such  houses  are  entirely  fixed,  and  ventilation  is  effected,  either 
by  having  the  perpendicular  ends  of  the  ridges  movable  on  hinges,  of 
which  there  is  an  example  in  the  house  erected  on  Mr.  Paxton’s 
plan  at  Mr.  Harrison’s  at  Cheshunt,  a plan  of  which  will  be  here- 
afler  given ; or  by  the  front  glass,  and  ventilators  in  the  back  wall. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  this  mode,  it  is  probably  not  greater 
than  that  of  roofs  in  one  plane ; because,  though  more  glass  is  required,  yet  it 
is  in  smaller  panes,  and  the  sash  bar  is  also  much  lighter,  and  the  rafters 
fewer.  Mr.  Paxton  has  promised  us  a paper  on  this  subject,  with  a plan  of  a 
grooving  saw,  which  he  has  invented  to  make  the  bars  with,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  enter  into  the  expense  of  erection,  &c.  There  is  yet  another  im- 
provement which  may  be  adopted  in  ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  which  is  the 
employment  of  thicker  glass,  by  which  means  one  pane  may  be  substituted  for 
8 or  10,  and  consequently  much  additional  light  admitted  and  cold  air  ex- 
cluded. In  some  hot-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  even  in 
some  pits  and  frames,  it  has  been  found  worth  while  to  glaze  with  plate  glass 
in  order  to  prevent  breakage  ; and  this  new  glass  will  form  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for,  and  come  much  cheaper  than,  plate. 

Having  now  seen  this  description  of  ridge  and  furrow  house  at  Chatsworth, 
at  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  at  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt’s  at  Belper,  and  at 
Mr.  Harrison’s  at  Cheshunt,  we  are  prepared  to  state  with  confidence,  that  we 
think  the  plan  a substantial  improvement,  and  one  particularly  ad^ted  for 
green-houses  and  plant  stoves  intended  to  be  rendered  ornamental.  'The  plan 
of  the  original  house  erected  at  Chatsworth  by  Mr.  Paxton,  with  all  its  details, 
will  be  found  in  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. ; and  from  that 
plan  and  other  sources  we  intend  shortly  to  prepare  an  article  for  this  Maga- 
zine, and  for  our  Suburban  Horlicuilurist, 

In  the  paths  of  all  the  stoves,  green-houses,  and  forcing-houses  in  the 
kitchen-garden  at  Chatsworth,  Mr.  Paxton  has  introduced  a simple  economi- 
cal and  beneficial  improvement.  This  is,  where  the  pipes  or  flues  for  heating 
are  under  the  paths,  to  cover  them  with  loose  cross  pieces  of  boards ; each 
of  the  length  of  the  width  of  the  path,  and  about  4 in.  broad;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that,  while  the  heat  is  freely  admitted  to  ascend,  the  dust  and  other 
matters,  when  the  paths  are  swept,  descend  immediately ; and  any  length  of 
path,  on  any  emergency,  can  be  rendered  quite  clean  in  a few  minutes,  with- 
out raising  a dust  in  the  house  to  disfigure  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  en- 
courage the  red  spider,  which  dust  deposited  in  the  leaves  is  always  found  to 
do.  These  boards,  being  all  loose,  can  be  taken  up  once  or  twice  a year,  and 
the  space  below  cleaned  out.  Even  when  it  is  desired  to  water  the  paths  in 
order  to  raise  steam,  the  water  sinks  between  the  boards;  and,  while  the  latter 
are  quite  dry  and  comfortable  for  the  feet,  the  vapour  rises  in  abundance. 

Sheffield  Botanic  Garden. — This  garden  occupies  18  acres,  on  a bank  with  a 
varied  surface  sloping  considerably  to  the  south.  It  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Marnock,  in  a manner  which,  as  far  as  we  had  time  to  examine  it,  appeared 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  decidedly  in  better  taste  than  any  garden  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  yet  seen.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  we  could 
wish  to  alter.  The  arboretum  and  fruticetnm  is  so  arranged  as  to  display 
every  specimen  tree  and  shrub  from  the  walks ; and,  when  these  specimens  shall 
have  been  a few  years  grown,  their  picturesque  effect  will  be  such  that  no 
other  trees  or  shrubs  but  the  specimens  will  be  required.  At  present  the 
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named  kinds,  which  are  finally  to  remain,  are  mixed  with  other  sorts  to  shelter 
them  ; but  these  shelter  plants  are  few,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
from  being  chiefly  of  one  kind  in  one  place,  they  do  not  even  now  drown,  to 
to  speak,  the  effect  of  the  plants  which  are  finally  to  remain.  The  shelter 
plants  are  chiefly  Ontario  poplar,  a species  of  poplar  that  has  creeping  roots; 
and  which,  like  all  trees  naving  creeping  roots,  may  be  safely  transplanted 
even  when  of  a considerable  size.  Hence  these  nurse  plants,  as  they  are 
thinned  out,  are  sold  by  Mr.  Marnock  to  persons  in  the  ndghbourbood 
making  plantations,  or  laying  out  small  places.  The  nurse  plants  employed  in 
botanic  gardens  hitherto,  and  more  especially  in  the  Chiswick  Chirden,  have 
been  a mixture  of  various  kinds  (see  p.  350.),  which  distract  the  ejre,  and 
puzzle  it  to  find  out  the  specimen  plants  which  are  ultimately  to  remam  ; but 
when  the  nurses  are  all  of  one  species,  though  a general  sameness  is  produced 
as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  yet,  when  examined  in  detail,  this  sameness  is  of  a 
more  simple  kind,  and  one  which  affords  greater  facilities  for  discovering  the 
specimen  plants.  As  a general  principle,  therefore,  where  nurse  plants  are  to 
be  introduced  into  a scientific  or  ornamental  plantation,  one  kind  ought  always 
to  prevail  in  one  place.  The  Ontario  poplar  seems  very  judiciously  chosen  as 
a nurse  plant  for  a scientific  garden,  because  it  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  does 
not  grow  faster  than  the  average  of  trees  : the  black  Italian  poplar  grows  much 
too  fast,  as  does  the  larch ; but  the  mountain  ash,  the  wild  sorb,  the  common 
sycamore,  the  lime,  and  similar  trees,  are  quite  suitable.  The  greater  part  of 
the  specimen  trees  in  the  Sheffield  Garden  are  planted  in  masses  which  will 
finally  be  open  groves;  but  all  the  more  hardy  and  vigorous-growing  sorts, 
and  many  of  the  shrubs,  stand  singly  on  the  lawn.  The  masses  are  dug;  and 
the  direction  of  the  margins  indicating  the  termination  of  one  and  the 
commencement  of  another  genus  is  such,  that  at  the  termination  of  each  genus 
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an  angle  (as  iny%.  121.)  is  formed  in  the  outline  of  the  mass.  This  angle 
always  prepares  the  observer  for  a change  of  genus. 

The  herbaceous  arrangement  is  placed  by  itself  in  beds  ; and  there  is  a re- 
serve ground,  and  pits  and  frames  for  preparing  plants  for  being  turned  out 
into  the  flower-beds  and  borders.  There  is  a part  of  the  garden  devoted  to 
rustic  work  and  rockwork,  which  is  well  manag^,  and  forms  a fine  contrast  to 
the  open  scenery  and  scientific  part.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine 
a zoological  garden,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  not  succeeded. 
In  fact,  the  filth,  stench,  roaring,  howling,  and  other  annoyances  incident  to 
carnivorous  animals,  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  repose  which  is  es- 
sential to  a botanic  garden,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  garden  scenery  of  every 
kind.  The  range  of  hot-houses  in  the  Sheffield  Garden  is  judiciously  placed, 
and  very  handsome ; and  the  separate  divisions  are  well  stocked  with  plants, 
thriving  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  Among  these  we  observed  the  largest 
plant  of  Clianthus  puniceus  which  we  have  anywhere  seen  (perhaps  7 ft.  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter),  and  which  was  covered  with  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  bloom.  Near  it  is  a plant  of  Sutherl&ndta  frutdscens  var.  obcord^ 
noticed  in  Mr.  Marnock’s  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  41.,  which  is  5 ft.  high,  with 
fine  bright  scarlet  flowers.  A fine  plant  of  C'ytisus  Tthododaphiic  has  been 
constantly  in  bloom,  summer  and  winter,  for  three  years  without  intermission. 
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and  may  be  safely  reconunended  as  a most  desirable  conservatory  shrub. 
There  are  also  some  lai^e  bananas  and  palms,  and  many  other  fine  stove  plants 
which  where  formerly  under  Mr.  Mamock’s  care  in  the  conservatory  at 
Britton  Hall.  In  the  stove,  the  Orchid^eae  and  ferns  are  planted  on  roots, 
stumps  of  trees,  and  rock  work,  so  as  to  have  a very  picturesque  effect,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  is  equal  to  any  thing  which  we  have  seen.  In  the  open 
air  we  found  various  green-house  plants  which  had  stood  the  winter,  among 
which  Melaleuca  squarrosa  and  some  leptospermums  seemed  to  be  the 
hardest.  A part  of  the  range  of  houses  is  of  iron  and  curvilinear,  and  a part 
is  of  wood  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner  of  Mr.  Paxton.  The  sheds  to 
these  houses  and  all  the  pits  and  preparatory  structures,  are  most  judiciously 
contrived  and  managed ; and  though  placed  close  behind  the  grand  range,  yet 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  ground  they  enjoy  enough  of  sun  for  every 
requisite  purpose.  We  observed  here  the  fine  effect  of  looking  through  the 
glass  windows  of  a conservatory,  to  young  trees  in  the  open  ground  not  much 
larger  than  those  in  the  conservatory,  and  of  the  same  general  appearance.  It 
seemed  to  extend  the  conservatory,  and  the  enjoyments  it  affords,  to  a com- 
paratively unlimited  space ; and  to  harmonise  much  better  with  what  is  within, 
than  the  view  of  distant  scenery.  A distant  landscape,  seen  from  the  terrace 
walk  in  front  of  a conservatory  or  green-house,  has  always  a very  fine  effect ; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  a single  instance  in  which  this  is  the  case,  where  a 
landscape  is  seen  through  the  glass  of  a conservatory.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  the  mind,  in  a conservatory  or  green-house,  is  so  much  occupied  with  the 
new  kind  of  scenery  within,  that  it  is  disturbed  by  any  circumstance  which 
obtrudes  on  it  the  ordinary  kind  of  scenery  without.  The  mind  is  as  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  two  subjects  at  one  time,  as  the  eye  is  incapable  of 
seeing  more  at  any  one  time  than  is  included  under  a certain  angle. 

There  is  a noble  broad  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  another  which 

Eroceeds  from  it  at  right  angles  down  the  slope ; and  it  may  be  useful  to  those 
lying  out  walks  on  slopes,  to  state  that  the  inclination  of  this  terrace  walk, 
though  at  the  rate  of  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  or  about 
1 in  20,  is  quite  agreeable  to  walk  on,  both  up  and  down,  backwards 
and  forwards.  In  a practical  point  of  view,  this  fact  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable importance;  for  example,  in  laying  out  terraces  or  Italian  gardens, 
or  public  promenades.  Judging  from  the  view  of  the  walk  and  the  hot-houses 
on  the  wrapper  of  Mr.  Marnock’s  Magazine,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find 
this  the  case.  The  whole  of  the  garden  was  in  good  order,  though  the 
number  of  men  employed  was  only  three;  a circumstance  which  may  well 
make  us  blush  for  the  state  of  the  metropolitan  public  gardens.  The  secret 
of  this  economical  and  effective  keeping  is,  that  the  mowing  of  the  grass,  the 
hoeing  of  the  dug  clumps,  and  the  weeding  of  the  walks,  is  all  let  out  to 
common  labourers ; so  that  the  duties  of  the  professional  gardeners  are  con- 
fined to  the  houses,  the  reserve  gardens,  and  the  planting  out  of  the  articles 
in  beds.  There  is  very  Uttle  training  of  plants  against  wmls  or  trellises,  which 
is  another  source  of  the  saving  of  professional  labour.  On  the  whole,  as  we 
have  said  before,  this  garden  is  worthy  of  being  taken  as  a model  for  the  laying 
out,  planting,  and  mode  of  management  of  public  botanic  gardens.  Mr.  Mar- 
nock  has  evidently  an  excellent  taste  in  landscape-gardening ; and  may  be  re- 
garded, in  this  point  of  view,  as  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  situated.  We  learn  with  regret,  that,  like  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  the  Sheffield  Garden  is  but  indifferently  supported  ; 
but,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  hope  sooner  or  later  to  give  a plan  of  it  in 
this  Magazine. 

T’Ae  Sheffield  Cemetery  consists  of  several  acres  of  varied  surface,  on  a bank 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  botanic  garden  is  placed,  and  each  contributes 
to  the  effect  of  the  other.  It  is  laid  out,  as  cemeteries  on  an  irregular  surface 
necesstarily  must  be,  with  winding  walks,  and  these  are  judiciously  interspersed 
with  trees  and  shrubs  by  Mr.  Mamock.  In  one  precipitous  part  the  sand- 
stone rock  is  cut  down  perpendicularly,  wliich  may  easily  be  formed  into 
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catacombs  at  some  future  time.  In  a central  situation  is  a handsome  chapel 
in  the  classical  style,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ground  is  the  officiating 
minister’s  house. 

The  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  — Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  made  a 
plan  for  laying  out  this  garden  in  1831,  which  was  published  in  this  Magazine, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  410.  The  greater  part  of  the  plan  has  been  adopted ; the  parts 
deviated  from  being  chiefly  the  range  of  hot-houses,  and  the  arrangements 
immediately  connected  with  it.  We  proposed  the  hot-houses  to  be  circular 
in  the  plan,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  article  on  the  subject  referred  to ; but 
for  economy’s  sake  a straight  range  has  been  adopted.  This  range,  taking  it 
altogether,  is  one  of  the  worst  in  point  of  taste  that  we  know  of.  The 
centre  is  semicircular  in  the  front  part  of  the  plan,  with  a lofty  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  a second  small'  dome,  cupola,  or  glass  turret,  not  unlike  in  form 
to  those  sometimes  put  up  on  the  roofs  of  oflices  for  pigeons,  and  totally 
unfit  for  plants ; unless  we  suppose  that  the  spiry  top  of  an  Araucaria  imbn- 
cata  could  be  induced  to  rise  into  it ; while  the  two  sides  or  wings,  joined  to 
this  curvilinear  centre  are  common  shed-roofed  structures,  not  half  the  height 
of  the  dome.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  centre  and  the  wings  is 
most  conspicuoas,  from  whatever  direction  the  whole  may  be  viewed,  and  in 
our  eyes  it  is  most  offensive.  This  impression  is  by  no  means  diminished 
when  entering  these  houses,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  lofty  dome,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  large  plants,  such  as  bananas,  palms,  and  tropical  trees,  rising 
from  the  free  soil,  contains  a stage  covered  by  small  plants  in  pots. 

Having  found  fault  with  this  range  of  glass,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to 
bestow  on  the  management  of  the  rest  of  the  garden,  which  does  the  highest 
credit  to  Mr.  Cameron.  The  trees  and  shrubs  have  thriven  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  chiefly  owing  to  the  soil  being  deeply  trenched,  and  kept  cool 
and  moist ; and  the  plants  being  placed  so  fw  apart  as  to  be  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  thinned  out  so  as  never  to  be  allowed 
to  touch  each  other.  Another  cause  of  their  thriving  is  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  garden ; which  being  on  a slope  with  higher  grounds  above, 
the  soil  is  suppli^  by  moisture  from  these  high  grounds,  and  from  the  porous 
loamy  subsoil,  so  that  nothing  in  this  garden  ever  suffers  from  drought  in  summer. 

There  is  also  above  an  acre  of  natural  peat  in  the  Birmingham  garden,  in 
which  the  £ricacete,  and  all  the  American  and  peat-earth  shrubs,  and  peat- 
earth  herbaceous  plants,  thrive  to  admiration.  Such  masses  of  the  more  rare 
dwarf  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  vacciniums,  kalmias,  Andromeda  squarrosa, 
and  Aypnbides,  C'drnus  canadensis,  Gaultheria  Shallon,  Linnae'a  Ixire^is,  and 
similar  plants,  we  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  We  also  observed  Amygdalus 
pumila,  and  other  species  of  Amygdalus,  Frunus,  and  Cerasus,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  same  species  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  London  gardens, 
are  like  different  species.  The  collection  of  alpine  plants  in  pots  includes 
many  rare  species,  a number  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  garden. 
The  pots  are  quite  small,  and  plunged  in  sand;  under  the  shade  of  hedges. 
The  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  p.  416., 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  Britain  ; and  every  gardener  will  allow 
that  no  man  cultivates  herbaceous  plants  better  than  Mr.  Camion.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  highly  gratified  with  this  garden,  and  especially  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees  ana  shrubs,  as  a consequence  chiefly  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  managed,  though  partly  also  of  the  excellence  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Cameron  has  promised  us  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
most  rapid-growing  kinds  ; and  also  drawings  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Cameron, 
of  some  of  the  rare  shrubs  which  we  had  never  before  seen  in  flower. 

The  Birmingham  Cemetery  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  tow  n,  but  it  is  for- 
tunate in  being  imunded  on  one  side  by  an  irregular  clilF  of  sandstone,  in 
which  are  being  formed  galleries  of  catacombs,  in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
cemetery  at  Liverpool.  Only  a part  of  the  grounds  are  laid  out  and  planted; 
but  this  has  been  done  very  judiciously,  with  a great  variety  of  trees  ami  shrubs, 
by  the  Messrs.  Pope.  A classical  chapel  is  tdso  completed. 
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The  Birmingham  Kurtetiet.  — We  had  only  time  to  look  at  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Pope,  which,  our  readers  know  from  the  account  given  of  their  Cata- 
logue in  a former  volume,  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  England,  and  perhaps  only  second  to  that  in  the  Birmingham  Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

Aldertbaw,  near  Lichfield,  the  Seat  of  the  Rev.  Burnt  Flayer,  is  a fine  old 
place,  laid  out  in  what  might  be  called  the  transition  style  adopted  bv  Switzer 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  practice.  A portion  of  the  grounds  directly  on  the 
lawn  front  of  the  house  was  bounded  on  the  sides  by  straight  walls,  and 
terminated  in  front  in  a terrace  walk  and  ha-ha.  Beyond  on  one  side  is 
the  park,  and  on  the  other,  a wood  laid  out  in  what  Switzer  calls  the  rural 
style  ; that  is,  a wood  or  shrubbery,  with  numerous  winding  walks  throughout, 
inosculating  in  various  ways,  and  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  create  a kind  of 
confusion,  “ almost  as  good  as  a labyrinth.”  The  present  proprietor  has 
taken  down  the  wail  which  formerly  separated  the  Elizabethan  garden  from 
the  woody  labyrinth ; and  this  removal  somewhat  injures  the  effect  of  both, 
more  especially  of  the  Elizabethan  garden.  If  we  were  called  on  to  improve 
this  place  with  a view  to  retaining  the  present  house,  we  should  recoinineiid 
the  wall  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  Elizabethan  garden  restored.  A new  house, 
however,  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation,  in  a different  part  of  the  grounds, 
which  will  doubtless  require  new  arrangements.  Some  fine  old  cedars  and 
other  trees  have  recently  been  blown  down,  but  the  magnificent  beech,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  our  Vol.  XII.  p.  311.,  still  exists  in  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  will  probably  long  do  so,  as  it  stands  close  to  a pond. 
One  lesson  which  the  gardener  may  learn  from  this  place,  is  the  advantage  of 
keeping  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  from  touching  each  other,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  feathered  to  the  ground  with  branches. 

Manly  Hall,  or  Thick  Broom,  near  Shenttone,  the  Seat  of Manly,  Enj., 

is  a new  place  in  a beautiful  well-wooded  situation,  with  a house  in  a mixed 
style  of  baronial  Gothic,  by  Mr.  Trubshaw.  The  general  effect  of  the  exterior 
at  a distance  is  good,  and  the  work  is  admirably  executed  in  stone.  We 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  details  of  the  exterior,  nor  the 
interior  of  the  mansion  ; but  we  went  through  the  stable  offices,  which 
arc  very  complete.  What  we  most  admired  about  the  place,  next  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  situation,  which  is  very  great,  is  the  manner  in  which 
two  terraced  lawns  in  front  of  the  house  are  arranged  and  planted.  The 
worst  part  of  what  has  been  done  by  art  on  the  grounds  is  the  approach, 
which  crosses  a meadow  on  an  embankment,  and  then  a “ deep  cutting  ” 
is  made  to  conduct  the  road  through  a hill,  thus  giving  it  the  character  of 
a common  public  road  between  one  town  and  another,  instead  of  an  ele- 
gant approach  to  a villa.  Had  the  road  been  carried  across  the  meadow 
inclining  considerably  to  the  right,  and  on  the  natural  surface  instead  of 
on  an  embankment ; and  been  then  carried  round  a hill  covered  with  natural 
wood,  gradually  rising  as  it  advanced  through  the  wood  towards  the  house  ; 
an  approach  would  nave  been  formed  of  singular  beauty,  and  one  which 
would  not  have  shown  the  view  obtained  from  the  lawn  front  of  the 
house  before  entering  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  line  of  road.  The 
gardener  at  this  place  excels  in  grafting,  and  has  inserted  the  pendulous- 
branched  ash  on  the  common  species  at  considerable  heights ; one  we  believe 
exceeding  40  ft.  high.  The  grounds  here  are  rich  in  native  'jilants,  especially 
those  which  grow  in  woods  and  moist  places.  We  found  C'ardamine  amara, 
Feronica,  /In^llis,  and  various  others.  The  architectural  student  will  find 
Mr.  Humphreys’s  opinion  of  the  house  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  v., 
on  which  account  we  say  nothing  here  on  the  subject ; but  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  surprise  that  our  esteemed  and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  Trub- 
shaw, should  have  produced  so  bad  an  interior  in  the  entrance  lodge.  Tliere 
is  a great  want  of  simplicity  in  the  arrangement,  and  of  light  in  the  stairs, 
besides  other  points  open  to  fair  criticism. 

Drayton  Manor,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Robert  Teel,  Bart.i  M,  F,,  is  an  extensive 
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^ace ; the  sur&ce  is  flat,  but  the  house  in  an  elevated  commanding  situation. 
The  house  is  by  Sir  Kol^rt  Smirke,  in  a style  somewhat  between  Italian  and 
Elizabethan  ; but,  as  it  struck  us,  without  the  boldness  and  freedom  in  the 
turrets  and  chimney  tops  reouisite  for  such  a style.  We  refer,  however,  to 
the  masterly  observations  on  the  architecture  of  this  house  by  Mr.  Humphreys, 
in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  687.  to  691.  We  shall  only  notice 
one  fault  in  the  house,  and  also  in  the  walls  of  one  of  the  entrance  lodges, 
respecting  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Such  fimlts  are  in  architecture, 
what  faults  in  grammar  are  in  literary  composition,  they  cannot  be  denied; 
while  faults  in  style  admit  of  difierence  of  opinion.  The  fault  to  which  we 
allude  may  be  called  the  want  of  architectural  connexion  between  the  parts 
of  a building.  For  example,  the  brick  walls  of  the  gate  and  lodge  are  in 
contact  with  the  stone  piers,  but  they  are  not  united  with  them  by  the  pro- 
jection of  part  of  the  pier  into  the  brickwork,  or  of  the  brickwork  into  the 
pier.  The  same  foult  is  committed  in  the  entrance  porch,  where  a pierced 
parapet  is  joined  into  a panel  of  the  comer  turrets.  This  is  as  bad  as  placing 
the  knocker  of  a door  on  the  panel,  instead  of  on  one  of  the  styles.  There 
are  various  faults  of  this  kind  ; among  others  that  of  the  walls  of  the  offices 
in  some  places  rising  out  of  the  ground  without  a plinth  or  a base,  while  the 
upper  parts  of  the  same  walls  display  stone  facings  to  the  windows,  a stone 
cornice,  and  stone  parapet  over.  These  are  trifles,  we  admit,  but  why  should 
they  not  be  attended  to  ? The  general  masses  of  trees  and  shm^  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  are  well  arranged, with  reference  to  the  distant  scenery;  but, 
being  composed  of  the  commonest  trees  and  shrubs,  they  appear  behind  the 
age  in  a botanical  point  of  view.  Can  this  have  been  done  on  purpose  to 
suit  the  style  of  the  house  ? If  so,  it  has  been  badly  done ; because,  though 
there  is  little  variety,  yet  there  are  several  species  which  were  totally  unknown 
in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Some  standard  stems  of  crab  and 
almond  terminate  in  young  shoots  of  mistletoe  of  extraordinary  luxuriance; 
which  shows  that  that  parasite  can  thrive,  at  least  for  a time,  without  a leading 
branch  above  it,  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  flower-garden  is  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  which,  in  a large  place,  always  argues  something  defective 
in  the  arrangement ; but,  prob^ly,  it  may  be  intended  to  form  the  lower 
platform  into  a flower-garden.  Both  the  flower  beds  and  the  kitchen-garden 
appear  to  be  well  managed  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Watts. 

Elvatton  Cattle;  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  — We  had  frequently 
heard  this  place  described  as  a modem  Palagonia,  and  we  knew  that  it  con- 
tained an  excellent  collection  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  also  of  Cupressins 
and  Thxacem.  ' We  were  therefore  most  anxious  to  see  it,  and,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  proprietor,  our  wishes  have  been  gratified.  The  situation  is 
flat,  or  at  least  without  any  striking  inequalities ; but  there  are  some  fine  old 
avenues,  one  of  which  is  nrarly  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  but  the  effect  is 
that  of  an  avenue  of  ten  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  beyond  falling 
below  the  level  of  the  surface  where  the  avenue  commences  at  the  house. 
Upwards  of  seven  years  ago  all  the  trees  and  hedges  were  cleared  away  for 
nearly  seven  miles,  which  came  in  the  line,  and  the  view  is  now  uninteirupted 
until  the  eye  rests  upon  the  hills  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles.  The  effect  of  these  avenues  has  been  heightened  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  by  the  formation  of  new  ones,  chiefly  of  the  upright  or  Irish  yew. 
Two  of  these  avenues,  one  upwards  of  750  ft.  in  length,  and  60  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  the  other  800  ft.  in  length,  are  planted,  first,  wiui  upright  yews,  and  next 
with  red  cedars  ; with  a third  or  l»ck  row,  on  each  side  of  the  avenue,  of 
deodar  cedars  grafted  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  the  side  manner,  as  ex- 
plained in  OUT  Arboretum BrUannicum,m\i  in  t\io  Gardener' t Magazine, yo\.zvr. 
p.  80.  All  these  plants  ore  thriving  luxuriantly,  and  their  effect  will  be 
striking  in  a very  few  years.  Beyond  one  of  these  avenues,  in  a space  occu- 
pying several  acres,  is  an  extensive  collection  of  pines  on  the  outside  of  s 
corresponding  avenue.  A similar  space  is  allotted  for  the  fir  tribe,  including 
A'bies  and  i'icea ; the  range  of  ground  between  these  plantations  at  one  end 
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is  planted  with  Cednis  Deoddra  and  C.  Libkni,  and  at  the  other  we  find 
grouped  T^&cese  and  Cupr^ssins,  a list  of  which  is  given  in  our  Arboretum. 
The  trees  are  all  planted  on  little  hillocks  of  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  at  the  centre  of  each  hillock,  from  1 ft.  to  2 fl.  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  surface.  They  are  plant^  in  rows,  and  are  growing  «dth  extraor- 
dinary vigour ; ample  space  being  allowed  for  each  plant  to  attain  its  normal 
dimensions.  In  aproaching  the  castle,  after  passing  thro^h  the  second  gate, 
the  first  group  of  plants  passed  through  is  of  the  coniterous  tribe ; then  a 
collection  of  hollies,  including  all  the  hardy  species  and  varieties  grown  in 
this  country,  many  of  which  are  great  rarities.  A part  of  the  approach 
road,  after  the  first  avenue  terminates,  is  in  a winding  direction,  tmrdercd 
by  evergreens,  exhibiting  masses,  each  consisting  of  trees  of  one  species 
of  Abietinse,  6'uprdssins,  or  Thx&cete,  or  of  box  trees.  The  number  of  thiyas, 
red  cedars,  white  cedars,  Irish  yews,  hemlock  spruces,  common  yews,  variegated 
common  yews,  and  upright  common  yews,  is  quite  astonishing.  To  produce 
immediate  effect,  and  to  serve  as  background  to  these  comparatively  young 
plants,  large  spruce  firs  have  been  transplanted  (many  of  them  ot  upwards  of  60  ft. 
in  height)  ; and  these  trees  being  held  fast  in  their  situations  by  guy  ropes, 
like  the  mast  of  a ship,  scarcely  one  of  them  has  failed.  One  cause  of  this  is, 
that  the  trees  were  all  taken  up  with  balls,  and  not  moved  to  any  great  dis- 
tance ; and  another  is,  that  the  soil  is  everywhere  loamy  and  moist  at  bottom. 
In  approaching  the  castle,  we  pass  what  appears  to  be  an  immense  forest  of 
yews ; but  this  forest,  when  examined  in  detail,  is  found  to  consist  of  a series 
of  ancient  flower-gardens,  surrounded  by  and  intermixed  with  yew  hedges,  and 
containing  yew  trees  of  large  size,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  many 
of  which  have  been  clipped  into  curious  shapes.  Among  these,  in  different 
positions,  are  placed  numerous  plants  of  Araucaria  inibricata,  variegated  yews, 
and  many  of  the  rarest  Conlferse.  There  are  three  extensive  gardens  of  this 
sort,  each  occupying  several  acres.  One,  though  recently  planted,  has  quite 
an  ancient  character,  with  covered  walks  of  ar^r  vitae,  and  flower-beds,  &c. 
This  garden  is  surrounded  by  a terrace  of  yew  trees,  the  inward  line  forming 
arches,  and  paneled  with  C'yddnia  Japdnica,  and  with  araucarias  in  the  open 
spaces.  Another  is  an  Italian  garden,  richly  furnished  with  vases,  statues 
(many  of  which  are  of  grotesque  forms),  richly  gilt,  basins,  fountains  and  other 
works  of  art.  A third  consists  of  open  lawns,  bounded  by  yews,  and  by  trees 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  There  is  a fourth  flower-garden  just  commenced, 
with  the  flower  beds  arranged  in  architectural  forms,  bounded  by  masonry.  In 
this  garden,  which,  like  all  the  others,  is  characterised  by  evergreens,  there  are 
hedges  of  the  evergreen  mahonias,  and  beds  of  all  the  rare  evergreen  plants 
that  are  to  be  procured  in  British  nurseries.  Three  of  these  gardens  with 
oroamental  plantations  are  on  the  entrance  front  of  the  castle,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  one  who  has  merely  passed  rapidly  through  them,  as  we  did, 
to  do  them  anything  like  justice  without  the  aid  of  plans  and  views.  Among 
the  numerous  things  which  struck  us  as  new  and  extraordinary,  were  plinths 
of  soil  forming  pedestals  to  large  yew  trees,  which  were  procured  when  full 
grown  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  wherever  they  could  be  found  large, 
or  cut  into  curious  shapes  ; while  smaller  yew  trees  were  planted  at  the  base 
of  the  plinths,  and  trained  over  them.  The  solemn  gloom  cast  over  part  of 
the  grounds  by  these  yew  trees  produces  an  effect  never  to  be  forgotten, 
which  harmonises  with  the  fine  old  ivy-covered  church  adjoining  the  castle, 
which  towers  proudly  above  them,  and  is  also  in  part  clothed  with  ivy. 
Another  front  of  the  house  looks  down  the  immense  avenue  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  upwards  of  a mile  and  a half  in  length ; and  the  third  front 
looks  on  a modern  lawn,  with  flower  beds,  bounded  by  an  extensive  artificial 
lake,  beyond  which,  and  extending  all  along  the  north  side,  is  a plantation  just 
fonned  of  Cralrus  Deoddra  : all  the  ground  behind  these  cedars  (forming  the 
three  front  lines)  is  partly,  and  will  shortly,  be  entirely  planted  with  the  finest 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ; as  /’Icea  grandis,  ndbilis,  aniabilis,  and  WebbiVina ; 
i*inu3  Sabintdna,  Coulteri,  insignia,  ponderosa,  Lambertid/ia,  monticola,  and 
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excelsa;  connecting  it  with  the  park.  There  are  caves,  grottoes,  bridges, 
mounts,  statues,  and  various  other  ornaments  in  this  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  which  we  cannot  recollect  or  describe. 

The  castle  is  a magnificent  building  externally ; and  the  interior  contains 
some  spacious  apartments,  well  arranged,  and  richly  furnished  and  fitted  up, 
with  curious  carving,  gilding,  stained  glass,  pictures,  and  sculptures.  The 
offices  are  ver^  complete,  and  the  kitchen,  the  dairy,  and  the  larder,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice ; the  latter  is  a lofty  tower,  placed  over  the  ice-house. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  it  contains  some  new  forcing-houses, 
admirably  planned  and  executed,  and  furnished  with  excellent  crops  of  pines, 
grapes,  and  peaches.  The  front  borders  for  the  vines  are  covered  during 
winter  with  tiles  cemented  with  clay,  so  as  completely  to  carry  off  the  rain 
and  melting  snow  to  a drain  in  front.  These  tiles  are  annually  taken  ofi'  in 
May,  and  put  on  again  in  December.  The  peach  borders  are  about  6 ft.  in 
width,  and  18  in.  in  depth  ; with  the  bottom  paved  with  tiles,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  entering  the  subsoil ; and  the  surface  covered  with  tiles,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  to  conduct  heat  to  the  soil,  and  to  reflect  it  to  the  foliage  against 
the  walls.  In  general,  all  the  fruit  trees,  both  standards  and  dwaifs  in  the 
open  garden,  and  trees  against  the  walls,  have  a flooring  of  tiles  under  the 
roots,  from  I ft.  to  18  in.  beneath  the  surface.  These  tiles  are  made  I ft. 
square,  and  1^  in.  thick.  The  crops  on  these  trees,  and  the  moderate  state  of 
the  wood,  neither  too  luxuriant  nor  too  weak,  prove  the  great  advantages  of 
the  plan.  Indeed,  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  it,  that  we  should  wish 
much  to  lay  Mr.  Barron’s  practice  and  opinions  on  this  point  of  culture  before 
our  readers.  Tbe  system  of  covering  with  tiles  also  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  gardener.  We  have  seldom  seen  such  an  elegant  range  of 
glass,  covering  plants  so  beautifully  grown,  and  bearing  so  abundantly,  as  this 
garden  contains. 

In  the  reserve  ground  are  many  coniferous  plants  which  are  being  brought 
forward  for  planting  out ; and  those  rare  species,  which  in  other  places  are 
only  to  be  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  are  here  in  dozens  or  scores. 

Among  single  objects  which  we  recall  to  memory  are,  purple  beeches 
grafted  at  a great  height  on  the  common  beech  ; a weeping  ash  grafted  on  a 
common  ash  at  80  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  growing  most  luxuriantly  ; and 
many  variegated  yews.  A drive  has  recently  been  formed  round  the  plant- 
ations in  connexion  with  the  pleasure-grounds,  about  two  miles  in  length ; 
the  ground  on  each  side,  to  a considerable  width  has  been  trenched,  and  will 
be  planted  with  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  a similar  description  to  those 
already  there. 

On  the  whole,  the  grounds  at  Elvaston  Castle  abound  with  objects  of  great 
singularity,  rarity,  and  value,  and  we  can  only  regret  our  utter  inability  to  do 
them  justice,  though  our  visit  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Barron,  the  gardener,  was  from  home,  and  we  were  shown  round 
by  a young  man  who  was  comparatively  a stranger.  We  trust,  however,  to 
Mr.  Barron  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  correet  any  mistake  into  which  we  may 
have  fallen  ; and,  above  all,  to  give  us  some  aceount  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  transplants  large  trees,  and  paves  under  and  otherwise  manages  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  kitchen-garden. 

Nine  years  ago  there  was  not  a single  evergreen  about  the  place,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  large  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  a few  large  Portugal 
laurels ; the  whole  having  been  collected,  planted,  and  the  entire  grounds 
and  gardens  formed,  in  less  than  nine  years. 

7'Ae  Cornish  Khn  (V'/mus  campestris  comubiensis  Arb.  Brit.)  — This  tree 
is  seen  here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  and  thence  to  Lichfield 
and  Birmingham.  It  is  readily  known,  even  when  without  its  leaves,  by  the 
somewhat  twisted  direction,  and  comparatively  smooth  bark  of  the  main  stem, 
and  by  the  side  branches  being  twisted  and  turned  upwards  ; as  is  verv  well 
expressed  in  that  reniarkahly  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Musw'ell  Hill,  which 
IS  figured  in  the  Arborelum  Britannicum,  vol.  vii.  plate  184.  It  is  also  known 
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in  spring  by  the  leaves  being  a fortnight  later  in  coming  out  than  those  of  the 
common  English  elm ; and  in  their  being,  when  expanded,  much  smaller, 
and  more  pointeil.  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury  describes  this  tree,  in  our 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  30.,  as  the  red  English  elm;  and  observes  that  it  is  of  rigid 
growth,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  tbe  small-leaved  kinds  of 
elms.  The  poles  (for  hops  or  other  purposes)  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Masters 
observes,  are  nearly  of  equal  diameter  throughout.  Wherever  the  English 
elm  will  attain  a timber  size,  and  durable  timber  is  the  object,  this  variety 
ought  to  have  the  preference;  and  we  would  recommend  those  who  wish 
to  be  quite  certain  of  possessing  it  to  apply  to  Mr.  Masters,  who  propagates 
upwards  of  twenty  species  and  varieties  of  elms,  and  has  for  many  years  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  family  of  trees.  (See  Gardener’ t Magazine  as  above, 
and  Arboretum  Britannicum,  art.  f/'lmus.) 

The  following  remarks  apply  partly  to  places  that  we  saw  between  London 
and  Sheffield,  and  partly  to  others  which  we  have  subsequently  seen  in 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  They  are  here  brought  together,  because,  for  certain 
reasons,  we  cannot  give  either  the  names  of  the  places,  or  those  of  their 
proprietors,  or  occupiers. 

Improving  a Lawn  liable  to  be  burnt  up  in  Summer  by  Drought.  — Above  twenty 

years  ago,  the  lawn  in  front  of  a house  at  B was  more  or  less  burnt  up 

every  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil. 
We  recommended  taking  out  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  1 ft.  all  over  the  lawn, 
retaining  the  surface  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  loam  from  a meadow  at  no  great 
distance,  by  repeated  trenchings.  These  trenchings  were  performed  without 
intermission,  during  dry  weather ; and'  we  believe,  above  a dozen  men  were 
employed  for  three  weeks  in  trenching  this  lawn  over  three  times.  Had  we 
the  same  work  to  perform  again,  instead  of  manual  labour  we  should  apply 
Finlayson’s  harrow  or  Kirkwood’s  grubber,  either  of  which  implements  would 
do  the  work  better,  and  incomparably  quicker.  To  get  the  work  done 
quickly  is  a very  great  advantage;  because  by  that  means  it  may  be  completed 
while  the  weather  is  dry,  and  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  mixing 
soils  on  a large  scale,  knows,  that  to  do  this  properly  in  wet  weather,  or 
partly  in  wet  and  partly  in  dry  weather,  is  impossible.  The  conditions  are, 
that  the  two  soils  to  be  mixed  should  be  in  the  same  state  of  minute  division, 
and  of  dryness ; and  that  the  soil  to  be  added  should  first  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  other.  For  want  of  attending  to  these  conditions,  farmers  sometimes 
lay  lime  on  land  in  such  a manner  that  it  can  do  little  or  no  good  ; viz.  when 
the  lime  is  wet  and  the  land  dry,  or  the  contrary ; or  when  both  lime  and 
land  are  wet.  To  mix  soils  equally  and  thoroughly,  and  in  such  a way  that 
the  mixture  may  remain  mixed,  both  soils  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a state  of  dry  powder.  Even  when  sand  and  loam,  or  lime  and  loam,  are 
mixed  in  this  state,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravities  of  sand  and  loam, 
and  of  loam  and  lime,  there  will  be  a constant  tendency  in  the  mixture  to 
separate,  by  the  sinking  of  the  heavier  soil  or  earth,  when  the  mass  is  moist, 
as  explained  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  96.  Hence,  all  soils  that  are  mixed  artificially 
require  to  be  superintended  by  art  (so  to  speak)  for  many  years  afterwards,  in 
order  that  they  may  at  proper  intervals  of  time  be  ploughed  up  or  trenched, 
so  as  to  remix  the  heavier  soil  with  the  lighter.  In  the  case  of  a lawn 
treated  as  we  have  described  in  dry  weather,  if,  immediately  after  mixing,  the 
soil  be  rolled  hard  while  yet  dry,  having  been  previously  (if  necessary)  pro- 
perly underdrained  and  sown  down,  it  will  scarcely  require  remixing  in  a 
lifetime ; but  in  the  case  of  grass  lands  badly  drained,  or  from  any  cause 
liable  to  be  soaked  with  water,  remixing  will  become  necessary,  probably  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity 
between  the  original  soil  and  the  soil  which  is  added.  Any  one  may  prove 
this,  as  suggested  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  97.,  by  filling  two  pots  of  earth  with 
soil  of  the  same  quality,  placing  at  the  bottom  of  one  pot  a layer  of  stable 
dung,  and  at  the  top  of  the  other  a thin  layer  of  lime.  After  a greater  or 
less  number  of  years,  according  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  on  the 
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pots,  the  stratum  of  dung  will  be  found  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  black  vege- 
table mould,  and  the  stratum  of  lime  at  the  bottom  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
completion  of  this  experiment  mav  be  accelerated  by  artificial  watering,  so  as 
to  exhibit  tbe  effects  described  witnin  a year. 

In  the  lawn  to  which  we  allude,  the  soil  being  dry,  and  with  a good  decli- 
vity, we  found,  after  twenty  years,  the  mixture  nearly  as  homogeneous  as  when 
it  was  newly  made ; and  on  June  14th,  though  the  weather  had  been  warm  and 
dry  for  some  weeks  previously,  the  grass  was  of  a dark  green,  forming  a strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  grass  of  an  adjoining  field,  across  a sunk  fence,  where 
the  soil  had  never  been  mixed.  We  are  convinced,  from  this  instance,  as  well 
as  from  general  reasoning,  that  all  the  dry  grass  lands  in  the  country  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  this  mode  of  treatment ; and,  in  many  cases,  so  as  to  pay 
the  expenses  during  a fifty  years’  lease.  At  all  events,  it  would  well  repay, 
both  in  effect  and  in  produce  of  grass,  the  proprietors  of  parks.  With  respect 
to  lawns,  and,  indeed,  kitchen-gardens,  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  evident  that  to 
render  such  soils  as  productive,  and  as  retentive  of  moisture,  as  loams,  must 
be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  them.  Some  may 
consider  the  plan  we  recommend  too  expensive,  or,  in  other  words,  it  may 
require  more  money  than  they  can  afford  to  lay  out ; but,  in  the  case  of  snuul 
suburban  residences,  where  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  every  thing,  no  money 
could  be  better  expended.  Indeed,  on  a large  scale,  say  in  the  case  of  an  es- 
tate  of  from  a hundred  to  a thousand  acres  of  poor  sand,  with  loam  or  clay 
at  no  great  distance,  we  should  think  the  money  laid  out  would  at  least  pay 
as  well  as  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land.  It  is  less  expensive  to 
improve  sand  by  adding  clay,  than  to  improve  clay  by  adding  sand ; because, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  subsoil  requires  to  be  drained,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  effectually  by  the  frequent-drain  system.  For  example,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  grass  on  the  sandy  parts  of  Hyde  Park  from  being  burnt 
up  in  hot  weather,  than  it  would  to  render  the  clayey  loam  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  so  firm  by  sanding  and  draining,  as  not  to  be  poached  by  cattle  in  wet 
weather. 

T'Ae  Italian  Style  of  Gardening,  when  adopted  round  a mansion,  though 
more  costly  at  first  than  the  English  style,  is  kept  at  less  expense  afterwards, 
on  account  of  tbe  comparatively  small  portion  of  mown  lawn  which  this  style 
requires,  and  its  definite  and  fixed  edgings  to  the  beds,  borders,  and  walks. 
The  lawn  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Italian  garden  may  always  be  fed  with 
sheep,  or  the  grass  made  into  hay  ; and  hence,  in  many  cases,  instead  of  the 
pleasure-ground  being  an  annual  expense,  it  may  afford  an  annual  profit,  or, 
at  all  events,  it  will  pay  itself. 

Momng  Latent.  — In  general  this  is  but  very  indifferently  done  by  profes- 
sional gardeners,  or  by  labourers  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  it.  We 
would  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  places  where  there  is  much  lawn  to 
mow,  a man,  or  set  of  men,  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  mowing  it.  As 
it  is  the  most  laborious  of  ail  country  labours,  such  men  ought  either  to  have 
higher  wages,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  work  ought  to  be  let  to  them  by 
contract.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  mowing  of  the  lawns, 
the  keeping  of  the  walks,  the  hoeing,  and  the  weeding,  of  all  large  places  might 
be  so  let,  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned.  A labourer  who  is 
accustomed  to  do  work  by  the  job  soon  becomes  a very  superior  being  to  one 
that  works  by  the  day.  In  one  of  our  earlier  volumes,  we  nave  recommended 
classing  the  labours  of  a garden  as  common  and  professional ; and,  as  far  as 
possible,  letting  the  whole  of  the  former  to  common  labourers,  while  the  gar- 
dener was  employed  only  in  professional  operations.  The  practice  has  b^ 
long  adopted  at  Flitwick  House,  and  we  have  lately  seen  it  in  operation  at 
various  gentlemen’s  seats. 

Keeping  Shrubberiet.  — Much  labour  is  spent  in  this  way  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. Shrubberies,  and  all  other  plantations,  when  young,  ought  to  have  the 
surface  of  the  ground  kept  free  from  weeds  ; and,  for  a year  or  two,  forked 
over  or  slightly  dug : but,  wherever  the  trees  and  shrubs  cover  tbe  surface. 
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or  very  nearly  touch  each  other,  very  little  digging  or  hoeing  is  necessary  ; 
provided  care  be  taken  to  grow  one  set  of  trees  and  shrubs  os  undergrowths, 
which  shall  cover  the  soil  and  keep  down  all  weeds,  and  another  set  of  trees 
allowed  to  attain  their  full  growth,  which  should  be  those  that  are  to  remain  as 
standards.  For  want  of  adopting  some  system  of  this  kind  in  the  management 
of  shrubberies  and  young  plantations,  they  not  only  become  an  annual  expense, 
but  that  expense  is  employed  in  rendering  them  unsightly  ; for  what  can  be 
worse  than  to  see  ground  hoed  and  raked  among  haggard-looking  shrubs  and 
naked-stemmed  trees,  which  seem  to  be  incapable  of  deriving  any  benefit  from 
culture.  The  practice  of  endeavouring  to  grow  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs 
on  the  margins  of  shrubberies  should  seldom  be  continued  more  than  two  or 
three  years  after  the  shrubbery  is  planted ; because  they  cannot  thrive,  and 
their  sickly  etiolated  appearance  is  any  thing  but  ornamental.  In  short,  as  we 
have  often  before  stated,  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers  never  thrive  among 
ordinary  shrubs  and  trees,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  planted  among  them. 

Tiicicemng  Strips  and  Belts  which  have  never  been  thinned.  — The  quickest 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  cut  down  a number  of  those  trees  that  stole ; but  the 
most  effective  mode,  if  the  plantation  contmns  pines  or  firs  which  have  not 
lost  their  lower  branches,  is  to  cut  them  down  to  within  6 or  8 feet  of  the 
ground,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  strength  of  the  roots  to  be  thrown  into  the 
remaining  side  branches.  The  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir  treated  in  this 
way  form  admirable  low  growths,  and  very  soon  render  a narrow  strip  quite 
impenetrable  by  the  light.  We  have  recently  seen  this  in  various  instances,  both 
in  the  north,  and  in  Surrey.  Where  there  are  no  branches  on  pines  and  firs 
nearer  the  ground  than  10  or  12  feet,  the  trees  might  be  cut  down  at  such  a height 
as  to  leave  two  tiers  of  live  branches,  and  the  whole  or  a part  of  these  might 
be  tied  down  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  trunk,  by  which  they  would  first 
descend  to  the  ground  and  spread  along  the  surface,  and  afterwards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots  would  grow  up  from  it  so  as  to  form  a dense  evergreen 
mass.  Of  all  the  faults  in  the  management  of  plantations,  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  there  is  none  so  common  as  that  of  leaving  narrow  strips  of 
plantation  unthinned,  by  which  the  very  intention  of  these  plantations  is  most 
effectually  defeated. 

(To  be  completed  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  Botanical,  Floricultural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  o/” 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ; together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation : the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopedia  of  Plants,”  the  “ Horlus  Britannicus,”  the 
" Hortus  Lignosus,"  and  the  " Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum.” 

Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine  ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ; 5s.  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards’s  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  3s.  6rf.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ; 2s.  6<f.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.ll.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Ere- 
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derick  Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingliam 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Vapavf.ra'cf.je. 

(ilaucium  rubrum  Dec.  This  plant  Dr.  Lindley  considers  to  be  the  same  as 
the  G.  clcgans  of  our  gardens.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  78.,  July.) 

^-Pa/)atvT  amw'num.  A beautiful  annual  poppy,  raised  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  seeds  sent  from  the  north  of  India.  The  leaves  are  glaucous, 
and  flowers  vermilion,  with  a white  base.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  80.) 

Matt'ucefE. 

Ma/rn  maiirilania  L.  The  plant  usually  sold  in  the  seed-shops  under  this 
name  Dr.  I.indley  considers  to  be  merely  “ a large  state  of  Jf.  sylvestris;”  but 
he  adds  that  the  true  species  has  been  lately  recovered  from  Algiers  Iw  the 
French,  who  have  dispersed  it  under  the  name  of  the  zebra  mallow.  {B.  M. 
R.,  No.  82.,  July.) 

Legttmindta;. 

I2S5.  EDWA'RDS/.< 

MacnatWuna  Graham  Mr.  MacNab*!  A or  6 jLan  Y M820.  C co  BoC.  maf. 

“ This  strikingly  handsome  shrub,”  says  Dr.  Graham,  “ has  been  for  many 
years  in  cultivation  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  having  now  a stem 
which  measures  1 1 in.  in  circumference ; but  when  or  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced we  do  not  know.”  It  differs  from  E.  grandiflora  in  its  nearly  equal 
petals,  the  wide  separation  of  the  petals  of  the  keel,  and  its  flowering  when  in 
full  leaf.  It  was  named  by  Dr.  Graham  in  honour  of  Mr.  Macnab,  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Edinburgh.  (Bot.  July.) 

Acacia  cuneuta  Benth-  This  plant  (from  the  Swan  River)  has  flowered  at 
Vienna  with  Baron  Hiigcl.  (2#.  M.  R.,  No.  74.,  July.) 

PAiladelptiaccw. 

1479.  i’HILADE'LPHUS  30449  16xu»  Bot.  Brg.  1839,  39. 

Compositce. 

..pCentaurea  pulchra  Dec.  This  very  beautiful  annual  was  raised,  in  the 
present  year,  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  from  seeds  collected  in  the 
north  of  India  by  Dr.  Falconer.  The  flowers  are  blue,  deepening  to  violet  in 
the  centre,  with  a silvery  involucre.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  84.,  July.) 

Gernrriacete. 

1698.  GF.SNE'R/.4 

ttilcti  Hook.  ^ Am.  upright  O or  5 jl  S South  Braiil  1834.  C pi  BoLmg.  S7& 

This  handsome  species  resembles  in  habit  the  G.  sceptrum  of  Martius ; “ but 
the  flowers  are  very  different  in  shape ; the  corolla  having  a remarkable  curva- 
ture on  the  upper  side,  and,  following  its  direction,  the  style  is  singularly  ge- 
niculated  at  its  base ; the  upper  lip,  too,  is  much  longer  ; the  style  and  anthers 
exserted.”  Roots  of  this  plant  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  from  Rio  Grande, 
in  South  Brazil,  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they  produced  flowers 
for  the  first  time  in  July,  1835.  {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

Epacridacete, 

S04.  E'PACRIS 

cocclneut  PoxC  scarlet  Sft  i | or  3 mr.ap  S hybrid  1838.  C co  Paxt.  mag.  of  bot  rl  IB. 

A very  showy  kind  of  E'pacris,  on  account  of  its  scarlet  flowers  and  yellow 
anthers  ; raised  by  the  gardener  of  Alderman  Copeland,  at  Leyton,  in  Essex, 
probably  from  seed  of  E.  impressa.  It  is  observed,  in  describing  this  plant, 

” that  seedling  cpacrises  vary  so  exceedingly  in  colour  in  their  native  districts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  specific  distinctions,  or  even  varieties,  upon 
the  hue  of  the  flowers  alone.  Were  we  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  state- 
ment, we  should  be  constrained  to  consider  our  plant  a mere  casual  departure 
from  the  usual  colour  of  E.  impressa.  In  bestowing  upon  it  a specific  desig- 
nation, therefore,  we  are  bound  to  declare  upon  what  we  believe  its  claims  to 
that  position  to  rest.”  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  we  do  not  think 
the  writer  Justified  in  distinguishing  a plant  by  a specific  name  which  he  ac- 
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knowledges  to  be  only  a variety.  If  this  is  to  be  adopted  as  a principle,  and 
followed  out  in  naming  new  plants,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  present  inextri- 
cable confusion  which  exists  in  almost  every  genus.  The  same  object  would 
have  been  obtained  by  naming  this  E'pacris  E.  impressa  coccinea.  We  shall 
not  occupy  space  here  to  show  the  importance  of  this  subject,  but  rather  refer 
to  the  Arboretum,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  and  p.216.  (Pojct.  Mag.  of  Bot,,  July.) 

ArcfcpiodAcea:. 

77a  CEROPE'OIA 

nnacRtlia  Hook.  Vinc«-le»ved  ^ Cl  cu  SO  • P Bombay  1837.  C Ip  Bot.  mag.  374a 

A vigorous-growing  stove  climber,  with  dark  purple  flowers.  It  is  a native 
of  Bombay,  and  was  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  by  J.  Nimmo,  Esq. 
{Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

^oragindcecB. 

435.  CYNOGLO'.SSUM 

edeaUneum  Lindl.  celeatial  blue  ^ Q)  or  S B.w  North  of  India  1837.  S co  Bot.  reg.  1839, 36, 

A hardy  biennial,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  Bombay,  by  John  Nimmo,  Esq.  The  flowers  are  blue  and  white,  and 
very  pretty ; but  the  whole  plant  has  a heavy  and  unpleasant  smell.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown,  and  the  plants  treated,  like  those  of  the  giant 
Brompton  stock.  {Bot.  Beg.,  July.) 

Scroph  ularidcecB. 

45.  reno'mcA 

? diocmselblia  Cana.  Diosma-leaved  j*  or  3 ap  L V.  D.  L 1835.  C l.pi  Flor.  cab.  na  106. 

A very  pretty  little  shrub,  growing  about  3 ft.  high,  and  producing  a pro- 
fusion of  pale  lilac  blossoms.  It  was  introduced  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in 
1835,  by  J.  W.  Compton,  Esq.,  and  flowered  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden  in  April,  1838.  Though  grown  against  a wall  in  the  Birmingham 
garden,  it  appears  very  nearly  hardy,  as  it  stood  out  without  protection  during 
the  severe  winter  of  1837-8.  {Flor.  Coi.,  July.) 

+ V.  fonnoba  R.  Br.  An  evergreen  hardy  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  a 
native  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  “ Its  power  of  exist- 
ing in  water,”  says  Dr.  Lindley,  “ is  quite  extraordinary.  I have  a specimen 
now  before  me,  of  which  a twig,  placed  in  a phial  of  water,  has  lived  six 
weeks,  ripened  its  seeds,  and  is  now  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  it  was  at  first.” 

{B.  M.  B.,  No.  85.,  July.) 

Proteiicese. 

-f  Grevi'llea  Theletuoniana  Hugcl.  “ A beautiful  New  Holland  shrub,  with 
numerous  racemes  of  crimson  flowers,  and  narrow  pinnatifld  leaves.”  It 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  Baron  Hugel,  with  whom  it  has  flowered  at 
Vienna.  {B.  M.  B.,  No.  72.,  July.) 

Tlipmelce'a. 

■{■Pimelea  prottrdla  Vahl.  This  is  the  pretty  little  shrub  called  in  the 
nurseries  P.  Noveb  Zclandia:  ; and  it  is  said  to  be  a native  of  arid  mountains 
in  New  Zealand.  {B.  M.  B.,  No.  81.  July.) 

Orchiddcccc. 

»5S&  BLE'T/3  [3736. 

Farkinabni  Hook.  Mr.  Parkinson’s  A C2  cu  1 ja  R.Y.P  Mexico  1838.  D p.1  Bot.  mag. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  B.  reflexa,  but  with  narrower  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
lively  rose  colour,  the  lip  and  column  being  beautifully  variegated  with  yellow 
and  purple.  The  bulb  is  terrestrial  and  gibbous ; the  scape  is  2 ft.  or  more 
long,  slender,  and  jointed,  with  brownish  sheathing  bracteas  at  the  joints.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  July.) 

15*7.  DENDRO'BIUM  „ [1839,37. 

JeDkinsii  Wall.  Captain  Jcnkin8*t  ^ E2  pr  1 my  Y Oualpra  1838.  D p.t.w  Bot.  reg. 

A pretty  little  plant,  though  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  most  of  the  other 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a native  of  India,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges  by  Dr.  Wallich.  {Bot.  Beg.,  July.) 

Von.  XV.  — No.  113.  ii 
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+ Dic/ue'a  ochracea.  “ A small  Demerara  plant,  with  narrow  leares,  and 
pale  yellow-ochre-coloured  flowers.”  {B.  R.  M.,  No.  71.,  July.) 

j^Epidindrum  CandoUcu  A Mexican  plant,  nearly  allied  to  E.  fispenuu. 
« The  flowers  are  dull  brown,  with  a dull  yellow  lip,  striped  with  the  same 
colour.”  No.  77.,  July.)  . • u 

+ Oncidium  unicorne  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  a singular 
horn  on  the  lip,  from  which  the  plant  has  been  named.  ‘‘  Messrs.  Kollissons 
imported  it  from  Rio.”  (fl.  3/.  R.,  No.  76.,  July.) 

Iriddcece. 


lift  CRO'CUS  ipeciSiui  Sot.  Reg.,  1839,  40. 

This  species  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Supplement  to  the  EngM 
Botany,  t.  2752.,  and  is  there  referred  to  the  C.  speciosus  of  Bieberstein.  Dr. 
Lindley  states  that  he  does  “ not  perceive  any  thing  in  the  short  account  given 
by  Bieberstein  at  variance  with  this  plant;’’  but  he  adds  that  Mr.  Berber^ 
who  has  studied  the  genus  with  care,  is  " opposed  to  this  eonclusion.”  It  is 
a native  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  Britain.  {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Heemodordcece.  , 

Conottyiu  ]uncca  Hugel.  “ A pretty  green-house  herbaceous  plant,  found 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland  by  Baron  Hugel,  and  raised  at  Vienna, 
where  it  has  flowered.”  (R.  JI.  R.,  No.  73.  July.) 

\Miacea;. 


101(5.  iTLlUM  30173  lurinticum  Pox/.  Ma 
30175  ITlunbergidnwn  Bot. 


. of  Sot.  Vi.  127. 
Leg.,  1839,  38. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC.,  lately  published,  uith  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

RepTOS’s  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Landseape  Architecture.  A new  Edi- 
tion, with  Notes,  Biographical  Notice,  and  copious  General  Index.  By  J. 
C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Being  the  entire  Works  of  the  late  Humphrey 
Repton,  Esq.,  on  those  Subjects.  Originally  published  in  one  folio  and  three 
quarto  volumes ; and  now  comprised  in  one  volume  octavo.  Illustrated  hy 
upwards  of  two  hundred  engravings.  To  be  completed  in  twelve  num- 
bers, forming  one  volume  octavo.  Price  30*.  plain,  or  66a.  coloured. 
Lond.  1839.  No.  I.,  8vo,  p.  25.  to  80.,  Price  2f.  6d.,  or  with  the  engrav- 
ings coloured,  5a.  tod, 

Mr.  Repton ’s  celebrity  as  a landscape-gardener  is  too  well  known  to  require 
that  we  should  do  more  than  notice  the  circumstance.  His  published  works 
have  been  hitherto  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  practical  gardener ; and 
we  therefore  consider  that  we  are  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  pro- 
fession by  editing  an  edition  which,  instead  of  costing  20/.  and  upwards,  will 
cost  only  30a. 

In  this  octavo  edition,  all  the  engravings  in  the  large  edition  will  be  given, 
reduced  so  as  to  come  within  an  octavo  page ; and,  as  the  greater  number  of 
these  engravings  are  landscapes,  diagrams,  sections,  and  plans,  we  can  state 
with  confidence  that  they  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  illustration  for  which 
they  were  intended,  as  well  as  the  plates  in  the  large  edition.  Nay,  we  will 
go  farther,  and  state  that,  as  we  have  given  a separate  engraving  for  every 
slide,  Mr.  Repton's  ideas  will  be  rendered  more  clear  by  our  plates  than  by 
his  own.  This  will  apply  not  only  to  the  coloured,  but  to  the  plain,  copies. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  young  gardener  should  possess  this  work  for  bis 
own  sake,  op  well  as  ours ; and  we  recommend  him  to  tnke  it  in  as  published, 
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and  make  himself  master  of  every  chapter  as  he  goes  on.  The  first  article  to 
which  we  would  direct  attention  is,  a note  giving  the  philosophical  reasons 
why,  in  certain  cases,  a vignette  is  preferable  to  a landscape  bounded  by  de- 
finite lines.  The  next  article  treat.s  of  different  characters  and  situations ; and 
the  two  remaining  chapters  in  Number  I.  treat  of  buildings,  and  the  proper  , 
situation  for  a house. 

Again  we  say  that  this  work  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the  young  gar- 
dener, whether  he  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  laying  out  a flower-garden,  or  a 
whole  place. 


The  Forett  Planter  and  Pruner't  Ainstant ; being  a practical  Treatue  on  the 
Management  of  the  Native  and  Exotic  Forett  Trees  commonly  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain  i respecting  which  every  useful  Information  is  given.  By 
J.  Main,  A.L.S.  10  coloured  plates,  pp,  251.  Lond.  8vo,  1839. 


An  excellent  little  practical  work,  founded  on  scientific  principles,  and  on  the 
extensive  experience  of  the  author,  well  known  and  justly  esteemed  both  as  a 
writer  and  a practitioner.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  work,  Mr.  Main  observes, 
“ to  notice  every  thing  that  may  be  written  of  forest  trees ; nor  to  describe, 
or  even  name,  every  tree-like  plant  found  in  woods.”  The  common  and  most 
useful  species  of  forest  trees  only  will  be  described,  accomjjanied  by  “ practi- 
cal remarks  on  their  culture  and  management,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
the  necessary  and  important  business  of  pruning  them  when  young,  in  order 
to  insure  the  production  of  clear-grained  and  most  valuable  timber.”  — 
(Pref.) 

A copy  of  the  table  of  contents  will  be  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  mode 
of  doing  justice  to  the  author,  and  informing  the  reader. 

Chap.  I.  Preliminary  Remarks ; Aboriginal  Forests,  how  destroyed,  pre- 
sent Remains  and  Management.  Chap.  ii.  On  Planting,  different  Methods  of. 
Obstacles  in  the  way  of.  Chap.  iii.  On  the  Defects  and  Necessity  of  Pruning, 
how  far  practicable.  Effects  and  Advantages  of.  Chap.  iv.  Suitable  Soils  for 
Trees,  Clay,  Loam,  Sand,  Subsoils,  Moor  and  Bog  Earth,  wet  and  dry  Soils, 
Trees  suitable  for.  Chap.  v.  Treatment  of  wounded  Trees,  Causes  of  Wounds, 
topical  Apjdications,  Damage  from  Insects  or  other  Animals.  Chap.  vi.  Qua- 
lities of  Timber,  Ponderosity,  Hardness,  Toughness,  Durability,  Dry  Rot, 
Kyanising.  Chap.  vii.  On  Coppice  Woods,  Description  and  Value  of. 
Management,  &c.  Trees  suitable  for.  Chap.  viii.  On  pruning  the  Pine  and 
Fir  Tribes,  why  so  necessary.  Evil  of  Neglect,  Rules  of  performing.  Chap.  ix. 
Pollard  Trees,  their  Stations  and  Uses,  how  planted  and  managed.  Kinds. 
Chap.  X.  Longevity  of  Trees,  Information  concerning.  Knowledge  of  wanting. 
Chap.  XI.  Miscellaneous,  felling,  grubbing,  &c.  Fencing,  absolute  Necessity  of, 
different  Methods  of.  Botanical  Distinctions  of  Trees.  List  of  British  Forest 
Trees. 


jeonographie  du  Genre  Camellia,  ou  Collection  des  Camellia  les  plus  beaux  et  les 
plus  rares,  peints  dapres  Nature,  dans  les  Serres  de  M.  PAbbe  Berlese,  Par. 
M.  J.  J.  Jung,  Artiste,  Merabre  de  la  Soci^te  Royale  d’ Horticulture  de 
Paris  ; avec  la  Description  exacte  de  chaque  Fleur,  accompagnee  d' Observa- 
tions pratiques  sur  la  Ctdlure  de  eelte  Plante,  et  des  Soins  qu'elle  exige  pour 
Jleurir  abondamment.  Par  M.  I’Abbe  Berlese,  Secr^t^e  de  la  Societe 
Royale  d’Horticulture,  &c.  Folio,  lere  Livraison,  2 col\red  plates,  pp.  2. 
Paris,  1839. 

In  our  preceding  volume,  p.  200.,  we  reviewed  at  length  the  Monographie 
du  Genre  Camellia,  by  the  Abbe  Berlese;  and  the  title  given  above  shows 
that  this  gentleman’s  enthusiasm  has  led  him  to  commence  an  Iconographie  of 
the  same  popular  exotic  shrub.  Two  plates,  and  their  descriptions,  are  before 
us,  and  we  can  only  say  that  the  former  are  well  drawn  and  coloured,  though 
much  inferior  to  the  plates  in  Chandler’s  work,  and  that  the  descriptive  letter- 
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press  is  everything  that  could  be  wished,  unless  we  except,  in  p.  1.,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  origin  of  the  specific  name  Derbyana  not  being  given ; and 
in  p.  2.,  that  Swetii  vera,  the  name  of  a variety  dedicated  to  Mr.  Sweet, 

“ C’est  cl  M.  Swet  qu’on  I’a  d^di6,”  is  misspelt. 

Vcgctahlc  Organography ; or  an  Analytical  Detcription  of  the  Organs  of  Plants, 
By  M.  Aug.  P.  De  Candolle,  &c.  Translated  by  Boughton  Kindon.  In 
monthly  parts,  8vo,  is.  6d.  Parts  IV.  to  VI.  for  May,  June,  and  July,  from 
p.  145.  to  p.  288.  London,  1839. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  work  proceeds,  and  improves, 
particularly  in  the  plates;  and  we  again  strongly  recommend  it  to  every 
young  gardener. 

Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 
Wth  an  Autobiogra|)hy  of  the  Author,  and  a View  of  Walton  Hall.  3d 
cd.  pp.  334,  8vo.  London,  1839. 

In  a jirevious  volume  we  have  strongly  recommended  these  Essays  to  the 
gardener,  on  account  of  the  information  which  they  contain  respecting  birds, 
often  considered  the  enemies  of  gardeners,  but  in  reality  his  best  friends. 
This  third  edition  contains  some  essays  never  before  published,  and  among 
these  is  one  on  the  weasel,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

“ The  weasel,  like  the  wood  owl,  is  a great  destroyer  of  beetles ; and  it  is 
known  to  make  incessant  war  on  the  mole,  the  mouse,  and  the  rat ; the  last 
two  of  which  draw  most  extravagantly  on  the  hard-earned  profits  of  the  hus- 
bandman. These  vermin  seem  to  constitute  its  general  food ; and  we  must 
allow  that  it  arrests  their  increase,  by  an  activity  and  perseverance  truly  as- 
tonishing. It  hunts  for  the  beetle  in  the  grass ; it  follows  the  mole  through 
her  subterraneous  mazes;  it  drives  the  rats  from  the  bottom  of  haystacks,  and 
worries  them  in  the  corn-ricks,  and  never  allows  them  either  peace  or  quiet 
in  the  sewers  and  ditches  where  they  take  up  their  abode.  That  man  only, 
who  has  seen  a weasel  go  into  a corn  stack,  can  form  a just  idea  of  the  horror 
which  its  ^proach  causes  to  the  Hanoverians  collected  there  for  safety  and 
plunder.  The  whole  stack  is  in  commotion,  whilst  these  destroyers  of  com 
seem  to  be  put  to  their  last  shifts,  if  you  may  judge  by  the  extraordinary  kind 
of  whining  which  goes  on  amongst  them,  and  by  the  attempts  which  they 
make  to  bolt  from  the  invaded  premises. 

“ But,  of  all  people  in  the  land,  our  gardeners  have  most  reason  to  protect 
the  weasel.  They  have  not  one  single  word  of  complaint  against  it,  not  even 
for  disturbing  the  soil  of  the  flower-beds.  Having  no  game  to  encourage,  nor 
fowls  to  fatten,  they  may  safely  say  to  it.  Come  hither,  little  benefactor,  and 
take  up  thy  abode  amongst  us.  We  will  give  shelter  to  thy  young  ones,  and 
protection  to  thyself,  and  we  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  thee.  And  fortunate, 
indeed,  are  those  horticultural  enclosures  which  can  boast  the  presence  of  a 
weasel ; for  neither  mouse,  nor  rat,  nor  mole,  can  carry  on  their  projects  with 
impunity,  whilst  the  weasel  stands  sentinel  over  the  garden. 

“ Ordinary,  and  of  little  cost,  are  the  apartments  required  for  it.  A cart 
load  of  rough  stones,  or  of  damaged  bricks,  heaped  up  in  some  sequestered 
corner,  free  from  dogs,  will  be  all  that  it  wants  for  a safe  retreat  and  a plea- 
sant dwelling.”  (P.  302.) 

Instructions  for  collecting,  rearing,  and  preserving  British  and  Foreign  Insects  ; 
also  for  collecting  and  preserving  Cntstaeea  and  Shells.  By  Abel  Ingpen, 
A.L.S.  & M.E.S.  Small  8vo,  second  edition,  3 eoloured  plates,  pp.  106. 
London,  1839. 

In  the  present  enlightened  age,  when  even  the  labourer  may  know,  and  is 
expected  to  know,  something  beyond  his  occupation,  we  would  particularly 
draw  the  attention  of  the  young  gardener  to  tne  study  of  insects,  a branch 
of  natural  history  that  connects  itself  very  closely  with  botany.  With  the  aid 
of  a slight  knowledge  of  entomology  he  may  soon  distinguish  his  real  enemies 
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from  his  supposed  ones,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disperse  the  clouds  of  many 
an  old  superstition  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  economy. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  on  commencing  the  study  of  a depart- 
ment in  natural  history  is,  the  best  method  of  collecting  and  preserving  the 
objects ; the  little  book  before  us  is  intended  to  give  the  requisite  instructions 
for  “ collecting,  rearing,  and  preserving  ” insects.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  concise,  and  written  in  a popular  style,  so  ns  to  be  easily  understood 
by  the  young  entomologist.  The  whole  has  been  rearranged,  and  some  new 
matter  added;  and  it  is  altogether  got  up  in  a much  better  manner  than 
the  first  edition.  We  would  recommend  it  to  the  young  gardener,  as  giving 
the  best  and  the  shortest  instructions  for  collecting,  &c. ; and  we  will  moke 
the  following  quotation  from  the  Introduction,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  him  to  pursue  the  study  of  entomology. 

“ There  are  few  objects  in  nature  which  raise  the  mind  to  a higher  degree 
of  admiration  than  the  insect  creation.  Their  immense  numbers,  endless 
variety  of  form,  astonishing  metamoq)hoses,  exceeding  beauty,  the  amazing 
minuteness  of  some,  and  the  complex  and  wonderful  organisation  of  others, 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  higher  animals  — all  tend  to  prove  an  almighty 
artificer,  and  inspire  astonishment  ami  awe  ! 

“ But  in  reviewing  the  amazing  endowments  of  these  endless  tribes  of 
beings,  which  administer  so  much  to  the  gratificatiuu  of  our  mental  and 
ocular  faculties,  the  great  utility  and  important  advantages  derived  from  many 
of  them,  have  also  another  claim  upon  our  regard.  The  delicious  luxury 
furnished  by  the  bee,  and  the  beautiful  dye  of  the  cvccut ; the  materials  for 
an  exquisite  fabric,  prepared  by  the  tilhivorm,  which  gives  employment  to 
millions ! and  the  ingredient  produced  by  the  gall  fly,  to  which  mankind  is 
deeply  indebted  for  the  promulgation  of  knowledge ! are  all  real  benefits. 
Anil  from  others,  lessons  of  industry  and  economy,  virtue  and  morality, 
perfection  in  various  arts,  and  even  civil  government  may  be  learned  ; and, 
accordingly,  some  have  been  held  up  as  models  of  conduct,  and  referred  to 
for  instruction  in  wisdom  from  the  days  of  Solomon.”  (IiitroJuclioii,  p.  14.) 
— W.  A.  M. 

The  Science  of  Drawing  ; being  a progressive  Series  of  the  charactemtic  Forms 
Nature.  Part  I.  Trees.  By  Frank  Howard.  8vo,  1(J  plates,  pp.  46. 

London,  1839.  Price  4f. 

We  have  often  been  asked  by  young  gardeners  to  recommend  them  a 
drawing-book,  but  we  have  never  yet  met  with  one  that  contained  all  the 
instructions  for  drawing  which  a gardener  requires.  Some  elcmentar}’ 
drawing-books  treat  of  landscapes,  others  of  figures,  others  again  of  flowers, 
and  one  or  two  works,  such  as  Hassel’s  Camera,  profess  to  teach  all  these 
topics.  There  are  still  wanting  instructions  in  plan  and  map  drawing, 
adapted  to  garden  purposes;  and  also  in  architecture,  adapted  to  the  de- 
signing of  hot-house  buildings  and  other  garden  structures.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  such  a book  will  be  produced ; but  in  the  meantime  the  young 
gardener  cannot  do  better  than  copy,  with  the  pen  and  common  ink,  all 
the  drawings  of  single  objects  which  he  finds  in  this  Magazine,  or  in  any 
other  gardening  publication.  We  say  single  objects,  because  there  is  no 
more  difiiculty  in  co))ying  them,  than  in  copying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  copying  of  objects  in  combination,  that  is  pictures,  is  quite  a differ- 
ent thing,  and  what  no  young  gardener  need  attempt  before  he  can  draw 
single  o^ects,  such  as  tools,  utensils,  flowers,  roots,  trees,  houses,  &c.,  with 
ease,  accuracy,  and  expedition.  Those  gardeners  who  arc  learning  to  do 
this  will  find  the  work,  the  title  of  w hich  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
an  excellent  guide  for  the  drawing  of  trees ; and  those  who  are  farther 
advanced  will  be  instructed  in  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy'  of  drawing 
by  the  two  works  by  the  same  author,  the  titles  of  which  follow  this  notice. 
The  object  of  these  two  works  is  to  teach  the  young  artist  how  to  combine 
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objects,  and  to  shade  and  colour  them  so  as  to  make  pictures  ; while  the 
object  of  the  little  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  above,  is  to  teach 
the  delineation  of  single  objects  on  sound  and  simple  principles.  The  perusal 
of  the  two  following  works,  and  of  Gilpin’s  Estay  on  Prinlt,  will  greatlj 
assist  young  men  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
pictures ; or  what  is  to  be  imitated  or  avoided  in  natural  or  artificial  land- 
scape. It  is  surprising,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  the  Horticultural 
societies,  and  es[>ecially  that  of  London,  do  not  offer  prizes  for  drawings  by 
gardeners,  and  particularly  for  ground  plans,  maps,  sections,  and  other  drawings 
of  garden  structures. 

The  Skeicher’i  Alanual ; or,  Ihe  whole  Art  of  Picture-making  reduced  to  the 
nmplctt  Principle!,  by  which  Amateurs  may  instruct  themselves  without  the  Aid 
if  a Master.  By  Frank  Howard.  8vo,  28  plates,  pp.  79.  London,  1837. 
Price  Is.  Gd. 

The  following  extract  from  the  advertisement  will  give  the  reader  a very 
good  idea  of  the  object  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  numerous  works  on  the 
art  of  drawing  and  painting,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal desire  to  draw,  are  liable  to  objections.  The  elementary  works  “ de- 
scribe the  mode  of  holding  the  pencil,  represent  the  particular  touch  adapted 
to  delineate  certain  trees,  and  provide  drawings,  varying  in  complexity  and 
difficulty,  as  examples  for  the  student ; but  they  give  no  principles  upon  which 
the  examples  are,  or  drawings  in  general  should  be,  made ; they  give  no  indi- 
cation of  what  constitutes  a picture. 

“ The  objects  in  a drawing  may  be  accurately  outlined,  and  shaded  very  cor- 
rectly, very  neatly  and  delicately  finished,  and  yet  it  shall  be  less  pleasing  than 
a light  sketch,  having  no  pretension  to  accuracy  of  outline  or  detail,  but  which 
possesses  the  charm  of  pictorial  effect.  The  term  picture  is  here  used  in  a 
general  sense,  as  meaning  an  agreeable  object,  or  combination  of  objects,  for 
contemplation ; and  pictorial  effect  is  the  term  applied  to  that  quality  which 
distinguishes  a picture  from  a diagram  or  map. 

“ In  what  does  this  magical  power  consist  ? Is  it  difficult  of  comprehension 
or  attainment  ? 

“ The  answers  to  these  two  questions  will  not  be  found  in  any  work  on  the 
art,  whether  elementary  or  scientific.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
desideratum  with  amateurs  and  artists,  and  particularly  with  sketchers,  is  not 
only  to  represent  forms,  but  to  make  pictures ; to  place  the  object  or  objects 
before  the  spectator,  under  pleasing  circumstances,  or  with  what  is  termed 
pictorial  effect. 

“ The  deficiency,  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  present  work  to  supply. 

Colour,  as  a Means  of  Art  ; being  an  Adaptation  of  the  Experience  of  Professors 
to  the  Practice  of  Amateurs.  By  Frank  Howard.  8vo,  17  coloured  plates, 
pp.  106.  London,  1838.  Price  10s.  6rf. 

“ In  the  Sketcher’s  Manual,  the  general  principles  of  making  pictures  in 
black  and  white,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  in  chiaroscuro,  have  been 
briefly,  but,  it  is  hoped,  distinctly  explained.  The  following  work  on  colour- 
ing proceeds  upon  the  same  method.  It  treats,  first,  of  the  arrangements  of 
masses  of  colours,  which  have  been  established  by  various  masters  or  schools, 
and  which  have  been  recognised  as  satisfactory  or  agreeable  by  the  public 
voice;  it  then  points  out  the  abstract  principles  to  which  these  several 
arrangements  may  be  referred ; and,  finally,  directs  attention  to  the  qualities 
of  colouring  in  art,  which  are  requisite,  as  regards  the  imitation  of  nature.” 
{Prcfn.l^ 

“ What  is  knoum  of  art,  may  be  as  easily  communicated  as  any  other  fact, 
and  as  easily  acquired  as  a knowledge  of  history,  or  any  other  appeal  to  the 
memory,  and  is  indispensable,  equally  to  the  critic  and  to  the  amateur.”  (Intro- 
duction, p.  14’. 
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The  Mirror  of  Literature,  Amtuemcnt,  and  Imtruction : containing  Original 

Euayt,  Hutorical  Narrative!,  Biographical  Memoin,  cj-c.  ^c.,  Vol.  XXXIII. 

8vo,  pp,  424,  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood,  and  a steel-plate  por- 
trait. 

In  p.  ISO.  we  have  given  the  title  of  this  work  more  at  length;  and  in  that 
page,  and  in  various  others  through  our  volumes,  we  have  strongly  recom- 
mended it,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  matter,  and  very  low  price. 
The  present  volume  is  more  than  usually  interesting  to  the  gardener  and  agri- 
culturist, on  account  of  a number  of  articles  exhibiting  a “ Popular  view  of 
Natural  History,”  by  Mr.  Fennell,  the  well-known  writer  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Gardener'!  Gazette.  These  articles  appear  to  be  carefully  drawn  up, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful. 

Tea;  iU  Effect!,  medicinal  and  moral.  By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

Svo,  pp.  144.  London,  1839. 

Agreeable  and  interesting  reading.  The  author  anticipates  the  driving  out 
of  the  evil  spirit  in  the  working  classes  of  the  West,  by  the  comparatively  in- 
tellectual beverage  of  the  East;  and  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  this 
prospect,  which  is  also  rational,  and  gradually  being  realised.  To  accelerate 
Its  progress,  the  working  classes  must  be  furnished  with  recreations  in  the 
evenings,  and  on  Sundays,  after  church  service.  Tea  as  invariably  leads  to 
thinking  and  conversation,  as  gin  and  porter  to  intoxication  or  at  all  events 
to  stupefaction ; and  therefore  the  working  classes  cannot  reform  on  tea  alone, 
but  must  also  be  supplied  with  the  harmless  amusements  requisite  fur  a 
clearer  state  of  the  mental  powers. 

It  appears,  that  both  green  and  black  tea  are  made  from  the  same  species, 
Thea  vlridis,  but  that  various  other  kinds  are  also  used.  We  lately  sent  to 
the  city  for  some  cheap  tea,  said  to  be  genuine,  and  which  we  found  to  be  of  very 
good  quality ; and  when  we  examined  the  leaves,  in  the  presence  of  several 
practical  botanists,  we  all  agreed  that  they  were  those  of  Camellia  eurybides. 

ne  Stranger'!  Intellectual  Guide  to  London,  containing  an  account  of  the 
literary  and  learned  societies  and  institutions  ; exhibitions  and  curiosities ; 
museums,  libraries,  public  and  private  collections,  colleges,  and  medieal  in- 
stitutions ; botanical,  horticultural,  and  zoological  gardens,  &c.,  of  the  me- 
tropolis : with  every  information  requisite  for  promoting  objects  of  taste,  or 
literary  and  scientific  research  ; by  Abraham  Booth,  F.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  member 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  &c.,  is  in  the  press. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

'Hl'LIUSl  effuium  and  'E'lymta  genictddtus.  — I comply  with  a wish  which  you 
express  (p.30I.),  by  enclosing  a small  packet  of  seeds  of  Afilium  effusura,  agrass 
which,  Iwth  as  an  herbage  and  forage  plant,  and  also  for  its  farinaceous  seeds, 
should  be  no  longer  neglected.  I have  begun  to  cultivate  it  on  a large  scale.  Al- 
though a sylvatic  plant  naturally,  it  grows  freely  in  exposed  situations ; and  in 
woodlands  would  be  valuable  in  producing  food  for  pheasants,  along  with  the 
Elymus  geniculatus.  When  these  two  plants  shall  become  general  favourites, 
and  their  culture  be  extended  in  woodlands,  pheasants  will  find  plenty  of 
food,  and  even  cover,  which  may  prevent  their  depredations  in  com  fields,  too 
often  the  fertile  source  of  heart-burnings  between  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
packet  of  seeds  will,  I trust,  be  acceptable  to  your  esteemed  correspondent, 
W.  P,  T.  — Archibald  Gorrie.  Annat  Garden!,  Map  9.  1839, 
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tHelilotus  tu  a Forage  Plant.  — I am  decidedly  of  your  opiuion,  that  live  stock 
dislike  il/elil6tus.  The  M.  officinalis,  and  a variety  with  white  flowers,  with 
ordinary  culture  will  reach  the  height  of  5 ft. ; but,  by  the  time  they  reach  that 
height,  they  are  too  hard  and  wiry  to  be  easily’  eaten,  and  at  no  stage  whatever 
of  their  growth  ore  cattle  fond  of  them.  This,  however,  will  not  lessen  my 
obligation  to  you  for  the  seeds  of  M.  arborea  from  Bokhara  (see  p.  300.), 
which  I shall  carefully  cultivate,  and  send  you  the  result.  — Id. 

Kiihma,  CKyja/oridides.  (See  p.  144.) — The  seeds  you  sent  me  have  come  up; 
but  not  so  those  of  the  Canadian  lily,  which  will  probably  not  vegetate  till 
September  ncNt ; for  I find  that,  in  a general  way,  the  seeds  of  bulbous-rooted 
plants  vegetate  about  the  time  which  the  parent  bulb  begins  to  show  signs  of 
vegetation. — D.  B.  Kingsbury,  June  8. 

We  have  introduced  this  sentence  for  the  sake  of  the  general  principle 
which  it  contains ; and  to  set  an  example  to  young  gardeners,  of  scieutific 
generalisation.  On  referring  to  all  Mr.  Beaton’s  papers  in  the  difierent 
volumes  of  this  Magazine,  there  will  be  found  in  them  a constant  tendency  to 
philosophise  on  the  subject  which  he  has  in  hand;  a most  valuable  quality  of 
mind  in  a practical  man,  and  one  which,  in  these  days  of  all-pervading  science, 
no  gardener  can  be  expected  to  rise  to  the  top  of  his  profession  without  ac- 
quiring.— Cond. 

Duinfeeting  Xighlsoil.  — In  France,  the  eminent  chemists,  Messrs.  Payeu 
and  Buran,  have  recently  discovered  a method  of  instantly  rendering  night- 
soil  perfectly  inoffensive,  by  arresting  chemical  action,  and  yet  preserving 
the  substance  of  the  manure,  without  rendering  any  part  of  it  insoluble  in 
water,  or  otherwise  diminishing  its  fertilising  properties.  This  manure  is  said 
to  be  extensively  used  in  France ; and  a French  gentleman,  M.  Poittevin, 
who  has  taken  out  a patent  for  the  manufacture  of  it  in  England,  is  pre- 
paring it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel.  It  is 
said  to  be  much  cheiqier  than  any  other  concentrated  manure ; and,  being  in  a 
state  of  powder,  may  be  sown  broadcast  over  growing  crops,  or  drilled  in 
with  turnip  or  other  seed. — F.  F.  Hampstead,  July  10. 

Insuring  the  Prolificacy  of  the  Ilautbois  Slratvberru.  — The  old  Ilautbois  straw- 
berry was  formerly  held  m much  higher  estimation  than  it  is  now;  chiefly  because 
it  has  ceased  to  be  productive.  One  reason  has  been  given  for  its  barrenness, 
namely,  that  its  constitutional  character  as  a bisexual  flowering  plant  is 
changed  into  one  which  is  truly  dioecious.  All  plantations  lately  made,  there- 
fore, if  filled  with  an  undue  proportion  of  cither  male  or  female  plants,  yield 
fruit  in  such  very  small  quantities,  that  the  cultivator  meets  disappointment. 

To  cure  this  defect,  it  has  been  advised  to  intermix  the  sexes  with  more 
precision,  in  order  to  insure  a crop.  This  we  have  seen  tried  very  carefully, 
but  without  the  expected  success  : but,  in  following  up  the  experiment,  a va- 
luable fact  has  been  the  result.  A practical  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
parts  of  fructification,  nor  of  the  classes  of  Linntean  botany,  discovered  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  hautbois*  fruitful,  it  must  be  intermixed,  not  with  any 
of  its  own  species,  whether  male  or  female,  but  with  any  other  free-flowering 
sort,  no  matter  which.  This  we  have  seen  done  with  complete  success,  aod 
think  it  well  worthy  of  imitation,  wherever  the  excellent  hautbois  is  particu- 
larly wanted. 

This  result  is  so  much  like  what  is  so  perfectly  practicable  in  causing  shy- 
bearing  species  or  varieties  of  other  plants  to  be  fruitful  by  the  artificial  ad- 
mixture of  the  pollen,  that  we  cannot  withhold  assent  to  the  rationality  of  the 
practice.  — J.  M.  Chelsea,  July  12.  1939. 

The  M'dford  Pea.  — This  is  a large  pea,  resembling  the  marrowfat  in  size 
but  inferior  in  flavour.  It  grows  about  4 ft.  high,  boils  very  green,  and 
promises  to  be  a most  valuable  addition  to  our  garden  peas.  The  seed  was 
received  from  Italy  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Young  has  been  raising 
it  for  sale,  and  will  have  a 8up|>ly  of  seed  for  gardeners  by  next  autumn,  at  a 
moderate  price John  Scott.  Milford  Nursery,  July  11.  1839. 

SoUya  heterophylla  var.  linearis.  — This  variety  has  been  raised  from  seed 
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in  the  Milford  Nursery.  The  leaves  are  not  half  the  breadth  of  the  common 
variety,  and  twice  their  length,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a darker  blue,  and 
produced  much  more  freely  than  in  the  common  species.  The  seeds  were 
received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Callicot  of  Pepperharrow,  from  a friend  on  the 
Swan  River.  Altogether  it  seems  a very  desirable  variety.  — Cond. 

Daguerres  Photography  (that  is,  Daguerre’s  mode  of  drawing  or  delineating 
by  light)  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  inventions  that  ever  were 
made,  and  promises  to  effect  important  improvements  in  many  delineations 
that  have  reference  to  botany  and  gardening.  M.  Daguerre  produces  “ pictures 
of  objects  by  reflected  light,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  By  his 
process,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  expose  a sheet  of  his  prepared  paper  to  a 
ship,  a temple,  a clump  of  wood,  or  a street  of  houses,  to  obtain,  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  a drawing  of  the  whole,  more  minute  in  its  details,  and  more 

Serfect  in  its  proportions,  than  the  most  skilful  artist  could  produce.”  Sir 
ohn  Robison,  who  is  the  first  English  gentleman  to  foresee  the  importance  of 
this  invention,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  aceount  of  it  (see  Alhenaninx  of 
June  8.  1839),  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself  that  the  pietures  pro- 
duced by  Daguerre’s  process  have  no  resemblance  to  the  photogenic  drawings, 
also  created  by  light,  except  in  the  absence  of  colour.  “ They  are  as  per- 
fect images  of  the  objects  they  represent,  as  are  those  which  are  seen  by  re- 
flection from  a highly  polishecl  surface.  The  perfection  and  fidelity  of  the 
pictures  are  such,  that,  on  examining  them  by  microscopic  power,  details  are 
discovered  which  are  not  perceivable  to  the  naked  ost  in  the  original  objects, 
but  which,  when  searched  for  there  by  the  aid  of  optical  instruments,  are 
found  in  perfect  accordance : a crack  in  plaster,  a withered  leaf  lying  on  a 
projecting  cornice,  or  an  accumulation  of  dust  in  a hollow  moulding  of  a 
distant  building,  when  they  exist  in  the  original,  are  faithfully  copied  in  these 
wonderful  pictures.”  {Jam.  Journ.,  No.  liii.)  In  a letter  to  us.  Sir  John 
observes  that  M.  Daguerre’s  discovery  will  be  “a  precious  gift  to  publishers,  as 
it  enables  them  to  procure  accurate  drawings  of  the  most  complex  objects  at  a 
trifling  expense,  for  the  use  of  their  engravers.  A dozen  exquisite  views  of 
York  or  Westminster  cathedral,  under  different  effects  of  light,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  less  expense  than  an  inaccurate  sketch  of  a cottage  can  be  got  for  at 
present : even  your  Arboretum  may  benefit  by  occasional  dead  calms  enabling 
you  to  get  identical  portraits  of  fine  trees. — J.  R.  Edinburgh,  June  12. 1839.” 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

A NEW  Tile  for  Roofs. — When  I was  in  Paris,  I saw  at  I’Exposition  a por- 
tion of  roofing  made  with  a form  of  tile  which  was  new  to  me,  and,  I suspect, 
is  really  so.  It  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I ever  saw,  and  is,  perhaps,  pre- 
ferable to  slate.  It  must  be  nearly  wind  and  water  tight,  yet  lias  no  other 
overlap  than  a neat  locking  joint ; it  is,  consequently,  comparatively  light,  yet 
it  is  so  well  bound  together,  that  it  runs  less  risk  of  being  disturbed  by  wind 
than  heavy  slates  do.  In  short  I think  the  pattern  well  worthy  of  being 
adopted  and  introduced  in  this  country.  The  tiles  are  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery, at  No.  75.  Rue  de  Vangirard,  by  Roniain,  Jean,  et  Co.,  where  some 
other  excellent  articles  are  executed  in  brick  earth,  and  where  you  will  be  able 
to  get  specimens  and  descriptions  for  insertion  in  your  supplement  to  the  En~ 
cyclopeedia  <f  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture. — J.  R.  Paris,  May,  1839 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Sydney  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — We  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  account  of  this  Society,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  were  not  before  aware.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see 
that  any  taste  or  improvement  which  prevails  in  England  is  speedily  adopted 
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every  where  else  ; and,  whether  it  be  a taste  for  flowers,  the  establishment  of 
railroads,  or  a desire  for  post-office  reform,  it  is  speedily  echoed  throughout 
the  whole  civilised  world.  We  cannot  help  here  participating  in  the  regret 
expressed  by  the  writer  in  the  Sydney  newspaper,  that  our  esteemed  friend, 
Alexander  M‘Leay,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  is  not  at  the  head  of  this  Society.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  greater  friend  in  Australia  to  botany  and  horticulture,  both 
theoretically  and  by  example,  than  Mr.  M'Leay. 

We  give  the  article  exactly  as  it  stands  in  ihe  Sydney  Monitor ; but,  in 
future,  we  shall,  of  course,  abridge  accounts  of  this  kind  : — 

If  the  Floral  Society  has  not,  as  we  understand  is  the  case,  exceeded  all 
expectation  in  its  rapid  increase,  the  present  half-yearly  show-meeting  certainly 
has.  And,  as  in  human  affairs,  you  cannot  stand  still,  but  must  either  go  for- 
wards or  backwards,  the  managers  of  this  Society  must  do  more  for  the  crowd- 
ing visitors  the  next  half  year,  than  they  were  either  prepared  or  able  to  do  at 
the  late  show. 

The  saloon  of  the  Royal  Hotel  is  large  enough,  but  the  show-tables  must  not 
be  placed  any  more  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Boards  covered  with  green 
haize  (not  too  wide)  must  be  arranged  next  the  walls  around  the  room,  at  the 
next  show,  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows  ; and  on  these  must  be  placed 
the  flowers  and  fruits.  The  centre  of  the  room  will  then  be  free  for  the  com- 
pany to  move  about  in,  freely  and  without  fatigue.  On  Wednesday  you  could 
not  move  with  ladies  without  great  trouble ; and  the  weather  being  hot,  elbow- 
ing your  way  was  fatiguing  to  ladies.  Many,  therefore,  took  but  a slight  view 
of  one  side  of  the  show-tables,  and  not  finding  seats  left.  It  was,  indeed, 
necessary  that  many  should  thus  leave  early,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
crowds  which  poured  in  about  twelve  o’clock. 

The  colonial  wines  should  not  be  introduced  at  the  February  show.  It  is 
too  hot  to  taste  them.  The  spring  show  is  the  best  time  for  tasting  our 
colonial  wines.  The  corks,  too,  of  the  sample  bottles  should  all  be  ready 
drawn,  and  plenty  of  wine  glasses  should  be  at  hand.  Two  of  the  committee 
(elders)  should  be  in  attendance  on  the  sample  bottles.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  should  all  be  in  attendance  with  ribbons  at  their  coat  breasts, 
wands  of  office  in  their  hands,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the 
day,  and  facilitate  the  intention  and  objects  of  the  meeting,  especially  in  seeing 
that  the  ladies  arc  accommodated  with  seats,  and  in  all  other  respects.  All 
the  fruits  and  flowers  should  have  labels  inscribed  in  a legible  hand,  with 
the  name  of  the  fruit  or  flower,  and  the  name  of  the  grower.  Without  the 
grower’s  name,  it  is  nothing. 

For  want  of  knowing  the  names  of  the  growers,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  greater  portion  of  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  such 
a show  is  lost.  To  see  a beautiful  and  surpassing  fruit  or  flower,  is  instantly 
followed  by  three  questions, — what  is  the  name  ? who  grew  it  ? where  did  it 
come  from  ? The  grapes  should  be  distinguished  on  the  labels,  between  wine 
grapes  and  table  grapes. 

In  short,  as  the  public  is  evidently  desirous  to  patronise  these  shows,  and  to 
attend  them  in  great  numbers,  such  desire  on  their  part  must  be  met  by  corre- 
sponding trouble  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

The  stewards  for  the  day  should  comprise  a dozen  youths  of  from  15  to  18 
years  of  age.  They  could  be  got  from  the  schools  and  colleges.  These 
should  be  constituted  the  stewards  for  the  day,  subject,  however,  to  the  advice 
and  direction  of  two  gentlemen,  of  at  least  twice  their  age,  and  as  much  older 
as  may  be.  A dozen  youths,  of  good  manners,  should  thus  take  chaige  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  answer  the  interrogations  of  the  company.  Such  a 
duty,  with  a corresponding  dress,  and  the  wand  of  office,  would  be  an  object 
of  an  innocent,  if  not  laudable,  ambition  of  our  college  students.  It  is  a 
national  object,  and  worth  a holiday.  Previously  to  opening  the  doors,  each 
youth  should  be  at  his  post,  and  each  should  have  a portion  of  the  covered 
table  allotted  to  his  particular  superintendance.  Each  youthful  steward 
should  be  perfectly  master  of  the  names  of  the  fruits  or  flowers  under  his 
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charge,  and,  above  all,  the  names  of  the  growers.  But,  in  order  that  refer- 
ences to  the  youths  for  this  sort  of  information  might  not,  by  its  repetition, 
become  irksome  to  them,  let  every  dish  of  fruit,  or  vase  of  flowers,  be  labelled, 
the  label  being  inscribed  in  a legible  hand,  with  its  name,  and  also  the  name  of 
the  grower. 

Better  arrangements  must  be  made  next  time  to  receive  the  Governor.  In 
order  to  this,  the  doors  should  not  be  opened  until  His  Excellency’s  arrival, 
and  the  Governor  and  suite  should  enter  first.  And  on  his  entrance,  the 
president,  managers,  and  youthful  stewards,  with  their  ribands  at  their  breasts, 
and  their  wands  of  office,  should  all  be  arranged  in  due  order  to  receive  him. 
When  the  Governor  and  suite  had  all  passed  into  the  room,  then  let  the 
public  follow.  The  Governor  would  be  able  to  make  his  inspection  before 
the  room  got  too  full,  and  thus  might  leave  without  being  incommoded.  The 
band  should  strike  up  “ God  save  the  King,”  on  His  Excellency’s  entering 
the  room,  and  “ Rule  Britannia”  on  his  leaving.  If  the  Governor  do  attend 
these  meetings,  let  His  Excellency  be  received  with  the  state  and  dignity  be- 
coming the  Queen’s  representative,  and  also  becoming  a people  attached  from 
centuries  back  to  the  pomp  of  monarchy. 

The  band  playing  lively  and  pathetic  airs  ever  and  anon,  during  the  show, 
had  an  excellent  effect.  It  was  out  of  no  disrespect  to  the  Governor,  that 
his  entr£  and  exit  at  the  late  show  was  so  private.  Many  did  not  know  he 
had  been  there,  until  he  was  gone.  The  real  fact  is,  the  Society  has  out- 
grown its  management.  The  managers  were  not  prepared  to  govern  its 
gigantic  growth  and  sudden  expansion  in  the  way  which  they  required. 

The  following  are  the  prizes  which  were  awarded : — 

Frtdt.  Grapet:  The  best  sample  of  wine  grapes,  W.  Lawson,  sen.  Esq.; 
2d  ditto,  Mr.  J.  Kenyon ; 3d  ditto,  Mr.  R.  Henderson  : the  best  sample  of 
table  grapes.  Sir  John  Jamison ; 2d  ditto,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang ; 3d  ditto,  W. 
Lawson,  sen..  Esq. ; 4th  ditto,  Charles  Marsden,  Esq. ; 5th  ditto,  Mr.  J. 
Rickards.  Pine- Apples:  Mr.  S.  Levien.  A}>}>les:  Ribston  pippin,  Mr.  J. 
Kenyon  ; strawberry  apple,  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq. ; cider  apple,  Mr.  J. 
Kenyon  ; baking  ( Mobb’s  royal),  Mr.  J.  Kenyon.  Peaches : Late  Newington, 
Mr.  Bellamy.  Pears;  Swan’s  egg,  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.  j bergamotte, 
Mr.  Bellamy  ; baking  (shepherd),  Mr.  Bellamy.  Plums:  Greengage,  Mr.  J. 
Kenyon.  Figs:  Mr.  E.  H.  Statham.  Pomegranates:  A.  B.  Spark,  Esq. 

Flowers ; The  best  dahlia,  Mr.  H.  S.  Green ; 2d  ditto.  Miss  Jane  Shepherd; 
3d  ditto,  Mr.  Brown ; Agapknthus  umbellatus,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson ; 
Brunsvigia  Josephimzr,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson  ; Amaryllir  reginae.  Amateur ; 
C’dlchicum  autumniile,  Mr.  H.  S.  Green ; Ti^er  lily,  Mr.  M‘!^ight ; Crocus, 
Mr.  Henderson  ; Passion  flower  and  Heliotropium,  Mr.  Henderson.  Herba- 
ceous: Aretdtis,  A.  B.  Spark,  Esq.;  Adam’s  needle,  A.  B.  Spark,  Esq. 
Shrubs:  Fuchsia,  Mr.  Thomas  George  Henderson ; T’acrdnia  pinnatistlpula, 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq. ; Passiflora  Loddigesia,  Amateur;  Bignonta  radicans, 
Mr.  R.  Henderson.  Annuals:  Double  balsam,  Mr.  Baptist;  sweet  basil, 
Mr.  M'Knight. 

Vegetables : Potatoes  (pink-eyed),  rhubarb,  asparagus,  celery,  garlic, 

broccoli,  and  tomatoes,  Mr.  Baptist ; cucumbers,  salad,'turnips,  beet-root,  cab- 
bages, Scotch  kale,  leeks,  peas,  Mr.  M‘ Knight;  potatoes  (kidney),  carrots, 
kidneybeans,  silver  onions,  Mr.  Brown ; pumpkins,  Mrs.  Shepherd ; water 
melons,  W.  Lawson,  Esq. 

Judges  ; Messrs.  Anderson,  Oliver,  and  R.  Driver. 

The  band  of  the  50th  was  in  attendance,  by  permission  of  His  Excellency 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  to  whom  the  Society  is  much  indebted  for  this 
mark  of  attention  to  the  amusement  of  the  public ; for  the  Society  is,  although 
scarcely  a year  old,  become  a public  institution  of  the  most  popular  kind, 
98  gentlemen  having  added  their  names  on  Wednesday  as  subscribers.  The 
value  of  the  prizes  distributed  was  30/. 

“ It  has  been  remarked,  and  we  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  that  Alexander 
M‘Leay,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  Linnman  Society,  has  given  no  countenance 
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to  this  rising  institution.”  (Autlralian.')  This  remark  of  our  contemporary 
displays  great  want  of  judgment : it  may  be  the  iorerunner  of  party  discord. 
Mr.  NrLcay  is  not  at  all  to  blame.  To  the  support  of  benevolent  and  religious 
institutions,  Mr.  M‘Leay  is  not  backward ; and  his  rank,  when  he  is  applied 
to,  would  require  his  being  placed  at  the  head.  We  think  that  if  Mr.  M‘Leay 
were  applied  to  as  a patron  of  this  association,  together  with  the  late  Chief 
Justice,  who  is  a horticulturist,  and  also  Sir  John  Jamison,  as  another  hor- 
ticulturist, so  for  as  being  the  first  who  formed  a terraced  vineyard  in  the 
colony,  it  would  be  well  ; for  we  presume  the  governor  would  not  feel  any 
disrespect  in  having  such  gentlemen  associated  with  him  as  patrons.  But  the 
Floral  Society  has  originated  in,  and  is  at  present  conducted  by  (and  we 
hope  will  continue  to  be  conducted  by)  the  second  and  third  classes  of  our 
society.  Let  our  magistrates  give  their  laudable  countenance,  but  let 
them  not  accept  office  in  the  Society,  and  thereby  extinguish  those 
humbler  lights  of  the  colony  in  their  aristocratical  blaze,  who  at  present 
manage  the  Society  with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  show  of  grapes  was  beautiful.  The  vintage  grape  was  particularly 
splendid.  In  coming  to  their  decision  on  the  qualities  of  the  grapes  exhibited 
for  the  silver  cup,  the  Judges  were  somewhat  puzzled,  inasmuch  as  one  de- 
scription of  grape,  the  produce  of  Mr.  Kenyon’s  orchard,  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  in  itself,  but  another  lot  (Mr.  Lawson’s)  contained  the  best  and 
greatest  variety.  The  secretary  was  referred  to  as  to  the  wording  of  the  re- 
solution, when  it  was  found,  that  the  silver  cup  was  to  be  given  for  the  best 
sample  of  wine  grapes,  which  being  interpreted  by  the  judges  to  signify  the 
best  variety,  the  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawson.  {Sydney  Moiaior,  Feb.  15. 
1839.) 


Art.  III.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  on  May  18. 
June  15.  ami  July  G.,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  former  years, 
both  as  to  the  objects  exhibited  and  the  attendance.  The  show  of  plants 
on  June  15.  was  by  some  considered  the  best  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
garden.  Among  the  plants  the  OrchiJacc®  were  most  remarkable  in  each  of 
the  three  exhibitions,  more  especially  those  sent  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  and  by 
Mr.  Rucker.  At  the  last  show  there  was  a plant  beautifully  in  bloom  of 
Lisiiinthus  Russelhdaur,  the  finest  plant  sent  home  by  Drummond,  and  one 
rather  difficult  to  grow  well.  (See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1-iO.)  At  these  exhibitions 
there  were  several  models  of  flower-gardens,  formed  of  green  moss  to  represent 
turf,  sand  for  gravel,  and  flowers  stuck  together  in  little  masses,  to  represent 
flower-beds  filled  with  flowers.  These  models  exhibited  a considerable  degree 
of  merit,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  useful  in  giving  an  employer  ideas  before- 
hand. The  idea  occurs,  that  it  would  be  w ell  to  encourage  the  production  of 
models,  not  only  of  flower-gardens,  but  of  kitchen-gardens,  and  of  parks  and 
plantations,  showing  the  massing  and  grouping  of  the  trees  ; but  more  especially 
of  rockwork,  for  nothing  is  more  common  in  gardening,  and  nothing  worse 
done.  To  give  prizes  for  plans  and  other  drawings  connected  with  gardening 
would  also  be  productive  of  good,  as  well  as  for  models  of  new  implements, 
utensils,  &c.  Indeed,  something  of  this  kind  is  done  by  the  Caledonian,  the 
Dumfries,  the  Stirling,  and  other  societies  in  Scotland,  and  by  some  of  the 
provincial  horticultural  societies  of  England. 

A Society  for  promoting  the  Improvement  of  the  Working  Classes,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sunday  evening  lectures,  on  various  scientific  subjects  popular- 
ised, is  now  being  established  in  London.  At  present,  the  working  man  has 
no  mode  of  passing  his  Sunday  evenings,  but  in  his  own  family,  or  in  the  pub- 
lic house.  Ib  his  own  family,  such  is  the  lamentable  condition  of  human 
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nature  in  this  country,  he  too  frequently  does  not  find  those  qualities  in  his 
wife  and  children,  which  would  he  likely  to  induce  him  to  stay  at  home  ; be- 
cause a man  who  has  been  engaged  all  the  week  in  active  exertion  does  not 
find  all  that  he  wants  in  mere  cessation  from  labour,  and  in  domestic  din.  Sci- 
entific lectures  will  rouse  his  mind,  and  his  wife  wilt  partieipate  in  the  recre- 
ation. The  consequence,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  will  be  the  neglect 
of  the  public  house  for  the  lecture-room,  in  the  winter  season ; and  for  public 
walks  and  gardens  during  the  summer  months.  The  greatest  praise  is  due  to 
the  promoters  of  this  philanthropic  scheme,  which  we  most  sincerely  hope 
will  answer  the  end  proposed.  The  praise  will  be  the  greater,  as  the  scheme 
will  doubtless  meet  with  considerable  opposition  from,  prejudices  generally, 
and  more  especially  from  those  persons  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  the  work- 
ing classes  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance,  and,  too  often,  sottishness.  — 
Cond. 

Treet  blown  down  at  Knowsley  Park. — The  number  blown  down,  or  rooted 
up,  is  3287,  of  which  about  3000  are  fir  poles,  consisting  of  larch,  spruce,  and 
Scotch  pine,  which  have  been  chiefly  sold  for  coal-pit  props,  railings,  crate- 
wood,  &c.  About'300  large  trees  were  blown  down.  The  coniferous  species 
blown  down  were  growing  on  soft  undrained  land,  and  crowded  together. 
Trees  will  never  root  strongly,  even  on  dry  soil,  when  they  are  crowded  together, 
much  less  in  a wet  undrained  situation.  You  will  perceive,  after  all,  that  Lord 
Derby’s  loss  among  his  plantations  is  not  so  great  as  appears,  when  we  look 
only  at  the  number  of  the  trees.  With  the  exception  of  a few  old  trees,  and 
forty  old  thorns  in  the  park,  and  the  limbs  of  some  of  the  old  trees  in  the  park, 
being  so  broken  as  to  damage  the  trees  both  as  to  appearance  and  durability, 
the  plantations,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  improved  by  the  thinning 
given  them  by  the  storm.  — IVU/iam  Somerville.  Knowtley  Park,  March  29. 
1839. 

SCOTLAND. 

Avery’s  Rotatory  Steam  Engine  adapted  to  a Threshing-Machine,  — Mr. 
Allan,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  talented  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  had  one  of  Avery’s  engines,  as  improved  by  Kuthven, 
applied  as  a substitute  for  horses  to  his  threshing-machine.  This  remarkably 
simple  machine  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a circular  box  of  cast  iron,  5 ft. 
in  diameter,  and  C in.  wide,  in  which  are  tw'o  revolving  arms,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  which  the  steam  is  emitted,  and  the  motion  is  produced  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Barker’s  mill.  The  engine  has  neither  beam,  piston,  parallel  motion, 
apparatus,  crank,  nor  valve ; and  it  occupies  so  little  space,  that,  exclusive  of 
the  boiler,  it  could  be  put  with  case  into  a common  parlour  book-case.  The 
price  of  an  engine  of  this  kind,  of  six-horse  jiowcr,  m about  120f.,  and  it  will 
thresh  from  4 to  5 quarters  of  grain  per  hour ; or  thresh,  winnow,  clean,  and 
fit  for  being  sent  to  market,  50  sacks  of  corn  in  six  hours.  The  consumption 
of  coals  is  less  than  1 cwt.  per  liour.  This  engine  promises  to  eflfect  a revo- 
lution in  the  application  of  steam  power  to  threshing-machines,  in  all  coal 
countries.  Even  if  it  had  no  other  advantages  over  the  ordinary  steam- 
engines,  than  that  of  not  being  liable  to  go  out  of  order,  this  alone  would 
recommend  it  before  all  others  to  the  farmer.  For  further  details,  see  the 
Scotsman  o(  29.  1839.  — Cond. 


Art.  IV.  Retrospective  Criticism. 

/.V  the  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Hortus  Rritannicus  the  species 
of  the  genera  Viscliria  and  Fesicaria  have  been  inadvertently  placed  together 
under  Viscaria;  hence  the  species  Yisciiria  gracilis  and  graudiflora  sliould 
be  Kesicaria  gracilis  and  grandiflora. 
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The  Catalogue  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  p.  413.  — In  your  Gar- 
dener't  Magarine  for  this  month  (p.  413.),  I find  some  observations  on  the 
first  part  of  the  catalogue  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  growing  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  and  for  the  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  in 
which  I am  alone  responsible.  My  reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter 
is,  to  correct  an  error  into  which  you  have  fallen.  You  say  that  you  presume  it 
was  printed  in  1836,  and  subsequently  to  your  Arboretum:  that  is  not  the  &ct. 
It  was  printed  in  1834,  five  years  ago;  and  I am,  and  then  was,  aware  that  it 
contained  errors,  but  that  was  unavoidable,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  written.  Your  Arboretum  was  not  then  published,  and  the  only  author- 
ity I then  had  to  refer  to  was  De  Candolle’s  Prodromtu,  and  the  last  edition 
of  Loddiges’s  Catalogue,  which  latter,  I was  informed,  was  considered  pretty 
accurate.  I therefore  took  many  on  the  authority  of  that  Catalogue,  where  I 
could  not  have  a sufficient  specimen  to  satisfy  myself ; and  I did  not  dispute 
the  authority  of  De  Candolle. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you,  that,  for  Triacfinthos,  honey  locuet  could  not  be 
the  translation,  but  that  the  three-spined,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  three- 
thorned,  was  accidentally  omitted.  As  regards  your  expression,  “ generally 
literally  translated,”  I think  you  will  find  no  publication  in  which  the  trans- 
lation is  less  erroneous,  and,  when  errors  do  occur,  they  are  evidently  typo- 
graphical, and  not  a translation  : as,  for  instance,  in  Cratse'gus,  C.  indentata  is 
given  spiniest.  Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  could  never  have  been  intended 
lor  a translation,  even  by  the  merest  tyro ; and  also  in  Bdsa,  R.  Dahurica  is 
translated  Dahurica  instead  of  Dahurian ; and  one  or  two  other  similar  mis- 
takes, which  arose  in  consequence  of  my  absence  from  Birmingham  at  the 
period  of  the  printing  of  that  part.  I shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining this  part  of  the  catalogue  with  your  Arboretum,  and  correcting  the 
mistakes  into  which  I have  fallen.  In  conclusion,  I thank  you  for  the  favour- 
able manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself.  — Fred.  Westcott.  3. 
New  Bridge  Street,  Birmingham,  July  4.  1839. 

The  error  which  we  fell  into  arose,  as  we  have  stated  (p.  413.),  from  there 
being  no  date  to  the  preface  or  titlepage,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  part  of  the  cata- 
logue ; a very  injudicious  practice  in  any  author  or  publisher,  and  one  that  is 
always  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  authors,  publishers,  and  more  especially 
by  critics.  In  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Catalogue,  the  omission  of  the  date 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  purely  accidental ; for  we  do  not  for  a moment  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Westcott  would  omit  the  date  on  principle.  With  respect  to 
the  literal  translation  of  the  specific  names,  Mr.  Westcott  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood our  remarks.  Wlien  we  say  “the  specific  names  are  literally 
translated,  though  not  always,  as  in  the  case  of  Gledftschia  triaefinthos,  which 
is  made  the  honey  locust,”  we  neither  intended  to  praise,  nor  blame,  but 
merely  to  state  the  fact;  for,  not  being  able  to  conceive  how  the  substitution 
of  honey  locust  for  three-thorned  could  be  an  error  of  the  press,  we  concluded 
that  the  specific  names  were  not  translated  literally  on  principle,  as  in  the 
Hortus  Britannicus.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Westcott  approves  of  this 
practice,  first  adopted  by  ourselves,  as  a principle,  in  the  Hortus  Britanmeus, 
but  neglected,  or  only  occasionally  practised,  in  most  of  the  botanical  periodi- 
eals  of  the  day.  — Cond. 

Native  Countries  and  native  Habitats  of  Plants.  — In  reading  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  for  December,  1838,  vol.  xiv.,  at  p.  552.,  I have  noticed 
your  very  just  remarks  regarding  the  want  of  a catalogue  (or  map, 
rather)  containing  “ the  entire  range  of  the  plants,  both  geographical  and 
physical ; and  the  elevation  in  feet,  and  the  latitude  in  degrees,”  &c.,  in  which 
each  particular  species  of  plant  grows.  I hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  pointing  out  a work  that  1 have  accidentally  seen,  in  which  you 
will  find  a map,  and  other  information  on  this  subject,  that  I should  think, 
through  the  means  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  would  be  made  known  to, 
and  much  appreciated  by,  young  gardeners.  I allude  to  a work  ou  “ Phy- 
sical Geography,”  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica, 
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Professor  Traill  of  the  Edinburgh  University  : and  this  work  on  “ Phy- 
sical Geography  ” is  in  one  volume  8vo,  and  published  very  recently  here 
by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  booksellers.  You  will  find  in  the 
8vo  work,  at  p.  226.,  a map  containing  the  various  species  of  plants,  from 
those  that  are  subterranean,  to  those  on  the  most  lofty  mountains  in  the  world, 
wilh  a scale  of  the  elevation  in  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Professor  Trail’s 
section  (ix.)in  the  same  work,p.  226.,  and  on  the  “ Geographical  Distribution 
of  Plants,”  is  extremely  curious  and  valuable ; and,  1 should  think,  unknown 
to  most  young  gardeners.  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  this  work 
to  you,  as  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it ; and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
indeed,  if  tliis  information  is  of  any  use  to  you.  — A.  M.,  being  a frequent 
Reader  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine.  Edinburgh,  Dee.  6.  1838. 

We  take  in  that  very  excellent  work,  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyctopeedia 
Britanniea.  The  article  alluded  to  is  certainly  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  gardeners  ; but  nothing  short  of  a 
list  of  species,  taken  from  properly  constructed  local  floras,  would  answer  the 
end  which  we  have  in  view.  — Cond. 


Art.  V.  Botanical  Expedition  to  Columbia,  and  melancholy  Loss  of 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Banks. 

These  two  collectors,  who  were  sent  from  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth  in 
March,  1838,  were  drowned  on  the  22d  of  October  in  the  same  year,  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  one  of  the  rapids  on  the  Columbia  river,  when  within  a 
few  days’  journey  of  their  destination.  The  following  notice  of  this  expe- 
dition, projected  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  new  plants  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  may  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  do  not  see  Paxton's  Mc^azine  of  Botany,  where  the  details  are  given  at 
length. 

Mr.  Paxton,  conceiving  that  much  of  the  territory  on  the  north-west  coast 
passed  over  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  was  but  very  imperfectly  examined,  and 
therefore  still  presented  an  inviting  and  prolific  field  for  research,  designed 
an  expedition  to  these  regions,  the  expenses  and  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
shared  by  a select  number  of  subscribers.  “ This  project  was  promulgated  in 
November,  1837,  and  “ was  immediately  countenanced  and  supported  by  all 
the  more  influential  and  distinguished  patrons  of  horticulture,  to  whom  appli- 
cation was  made.”  The  management  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Paxton,  who  “ selected  and  prepared  two  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising 
young  men,  Robert  Wallace  and  Peter  Banks,  from  the  gardens  at  Chats- 
worth, who  left  London  in  one  of  the  Honourable  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
vessels  for  New  York,  in  March,  1838;  carrying  with  them  every  requisite  and 
comfort  for  their  voyage,  and  every  facility  for  the  promotion,  as  agreeably 
and  successfully  as  possible,  of  the  objects  of  their  subsequent  tour.”  Mr. 
Wallace  appears  to  have  been  married,  and  to  have  taken  his  wife  with  him; 
a practice  common  among  religious  missionaries,  but  rather  a new  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  botanical  collectors.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
afforded  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  that  in  the  very  handsomest 
manner.  They  gave  Messrs.  Banks  and  Wallace  a general  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, and  a money  credit,  to  and  on  ail  the  agents  in  charge  of  the 
district  posts  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Conipimy’s  service ; and  it  is  from  one  of 
their  resident  officers  that  the  account  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  these  young 
men  was  received  by  the  Company  in  London. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Banks  having  arrived  in  New  York,  went  thence  to 
Montreal,  and  next  to  La  Chine,  at  a short  distance  from  that  town.  Here 
they  were  detained  by  ice  till  the  2d  of  May ; on  which  day  they  commenced 
their  route  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  last  letters  received  from  them  were 
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dated  Norway  House  (a  station  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company),  July  20th. 
They  were  then  in  good  spirits,  and  busy  making  preparations  for  departure. 
They  left  this  post  a few  days  afterwards,  and  had  descended  a considerable 
distance  down  the  Columbia  river,  when  on  the  22d  of  October,  in  the 
evening,  **  while  running  one  of  the  rapids  below  Dalles  des  Morts,  the  boat 
unfortunately  filled,”  and  the  two  botanists,  including  ten  other  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  Mrs.  Wallace,  were  lost. 

The  tract  over  which  the  travellers  passed  having  been  previously  fullr 
explored,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  collect  any  thing  wortli 
Bending  home.  Mr.  Paxton  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ When  time  has  in  some  measure  allayed  the  sorrow  and  disappointment 
occasioned  by  this  grievous  catastrophe,  and  the  a&irs  connects  with  the 
expedition  have  been  fully  investigated  and  adjusted,  it  will  remam  for 
decision  whether  another  attempt  to  prosecute  the  design  to  which  tl.ese 
young  men  have  so  haplessly  fallen  victims  shall  be  herealter  ventured  on." 
(it/og.  of  Bot.,  vol.  vi.  p.  137.) 


Art.  VI.  Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  (f  London. 

Avgust  2\.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  The  following  objects  were  ex- 
hibited : from  Messrs.  Mountjoy,  nurserymen,  Ealing,  Passiflora  nigelliflora, 
a species  nearly  related  to  the  well  known  P.  fie^tida.  The  flowers  were  sur- 
rounded by  a curious  glandular  fringed  involucre,  which,  it  was  stated,  pro- 
duces some  curious  phenomena  of  motion,  and  presents  a beautiful  appearance 
if  viewed  in  water  under  a microscope.  The  oily  matter  contained  in  the 
glands  is  apparently  expelled  with  some  force  into  the  water,  where  it  causes 
eddies  and  a disturbance  of  a remarkable  kind.  From  Messrs.  Rollisson  and 
Sons,  nurserymen.  Tooting,  a magnificent  specimen  of  the  beautiful  new  Japan 
lily,  called  J/ilium  speciosum,  together  with  Maxillaria  vitcllina,  a rare  Bra- 
zilian epiphyte,  and  Renanthcra  coccinea,  in  great  perfection.  Of  the  latter,  it 
was  stated  that  the  probable  cause  of  its  so  seldom  flowering  in  collections 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  dissimilarity  between  its  treatment  in  gardens 
and  its  natural  habits.  It  is  a common  plant  at  Macao,  where  it  is  planted  in 
pots  of  the  hard  mud  of  the  country,  and  runs  over  old  walls,  producing  its 
gaudy  panicles  of  scarlet  flowers  in  abundance  annually.  During  the  worm 
season  it  pushes  forth  vigorous  branches,  and  clings  by  its  long  twisted  roots 
to  any  substance  it  may  be  placed  near  ; but,  during  winter,  it  is  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  ■W)'’  Fahr.  j and  in  the  spring  it  Is  parched  by  cold  north  winds, 
which  are  so  dry  as  to  split  timber,  and  to  produce  much  inconvenience  to  the 
human  constitution.  From  Mr.  John  Breese,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Neave, 
Bart.,  of  Dagnam  Park,  a noble  bunch  of  the  Cannon  Hall  muscat  grape.  It 
was  very  like  the  figure  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  vol.  i.  n.  s. 
p.  169.  fig.  5.,  but  was  larger  in  all  respects  ; and  it  fully  establish^  the  claim 
of  this  valuable  variety,  to  be  placed  on  a level,  in  point  of  excellence,  with  the 
muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Breese,  it  even  excels  that  va- 
riety, as  it  is  earlier,  and  has  but  one  stone  in  a berry.  From  the  Society’s 
garden,  a collection  of  flowers,  among  which  were  Fuchsia  cylindrica,  a pretty 
new  dioecious  species,  with  scarlet  flowers,  from  Mexico;  and  Ledocarpon 
pedunculare,  a little-known  half-hardy  Chilian  shrub,  with  clusters  of  large 
brilliant  yellow  flowers. 
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Art.  I.  Description  oj" a Plant  Case,  or  Portable  Conservatory,  for 
growing  Plants  without  fresh  Supplies  of  Water  and  Air,  according 
to  the  Method  of  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq. ; with  Physiological  Remarks. 
By  Daniel  Ellis,  F.R.S.E. 

(Read  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  June  13.  1839.) 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  “ Gardener’s  Magazine.” 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I now  send  you  an  account  of 
the  experiment  made  here  of  the  mode  of  jrrowing  plants  in  close 
glass  cases,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  delay  in  answering 
your  letter  has  arisen  from  the  desire  of  continuing  the  experi- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  paper,  as  you  will  see,  was 
read  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  a few  weeks  ago,  nearly 
in  the  state  it  is  now  communicated  to  you.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a copy  of  the  design  of  Mr.  M‘Nab  for  a glass  case,  which, 
as  forming  a piece  of  ornamental  furniture,  has  been  much  ap- 
proved. To  this  account  I have  appended  some  physiological 
remarks,  being  an  attempt  to  explain  “ the  appearances  on  sci- 
entific principles,”  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  done.  I am.  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Edinburgh,  June  29.  1839.  Daniel  Ellis. 


1.  Cotistruclion  of  the  Plant  Case. 

The  plant  case,  or  portable  conservatory,  which  I am  about 
to  describe,  was  constructed  somewhat  more  than  a year  ago, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  James  M‘Nab,  super- 
intendant  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  garden. 
Mr.  M‘Nab  had  repeatedly  visited  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ward, 
at  his  house  in  Wellclose  Square,  London,  and  expressed  so 
much  admiration  of  the  success  of  his  plan,  that  I became  de- 
sirous of  getting  a case  made,  more  especially  as  Mr.  M‘Nab 
kindly  offered  to  give  the  design  for  its  construction,  and  super- 
intend its  execution.  From  the  first,  it  was  my  wish  to  consider 
VoL.  XV.  — No.  1 14.  K K 
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it  as  a sort  of  experiment,  open  to  the  inspection  of  such  persons 
as  might  take  an  interest  in  tlie  subject;  and,  as  its  success 
involves  questions  interesting  alike  to  the  botanist,  the  physiolo- 
gist, and  the  horticulturist,  I have  thought  that  a concise  account 
of  the  results  of  one  year’s  experience,  accompanied  with  some 
physiological  remarks  on  the  growth  and  condition  of  plants 
placed  in  such  novel  circumstances,  might  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  Botanical  Society,  which  has  so  recently  done  me  the 
honour  of  admitting  me  as  one  of  its  members. 

Some  gentlemen  having  expressed  an  intention  of  fitting  up 
cases  for  the  same  purpose,  I have  requested  Mr.  M‘Nab  to 
furnish  me,  not  only  with  a copy  of  his  design,  but  also  with  a 
statement  of  the  leading  particulars  which  require  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  construction.  As  the  apparatus  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  window  of  a drawingroom,  its  form  and  dimensions  were 
determined  in  accordance  with  that  idea.  It  is  composed  of  three 
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EUvation  one  End  qf  the  Box  (6)  Crou  Section  qftMe  Box  and  Cooer, 

and  Cover  (c). 


parts : the  stand  {Jig.  1 22.  a),  the  box  (6),  and  the  glass  roof, 
or  cover  (c).  The  stand  is  I ft.  10  in.  in  height;  the  box,  in.; 
and  the  cover,  1 ft.  7^  in. ; making  the  total  height  4 ft.  2 in. 
The  stand,  on  which  the  box  rests,  is  made  of  mahogany,  and 
supported  on  four  legs,  furnished  with  movable  casters.  The 
box  contains  the  soil ; and  is  made  of  well-seasoned  St.  Domingo 


JPian  qf  the  Box^  showing  the  ttoo  Partitions  (<f  d). 


mahogany,  previously  steeped  for  a fortnight  in  Kyan’s  preser- 
vative composition.  Its  sides  are  1^  in.  thick,  mitred  and  dove- 
tailed together  at  the  corners.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  of 
Honduras  mahogany,  1 in.  thick,  and  is  formed  of  numerous 
small  pieces,  framed  and  Hush-paneled,  and  so  arranged  as  best 
to  resist  the  yielding  of  the  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  mass  of 
moist  earth  which  it  has  to  bear.  To  give  it  greater  strength, 
two  cross,  or  tie,  pieces  stretch  from  side  to  side,  and  are  dove- 
tailed into  the  sides:  they  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
two  ends,  and  thus  divide  the  box  into  three  compartments;  but,  as 
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Vertical  thawing  the  Top  of  the  Glatt  Cover. 


they  have  large  open  spaces  at  the  bottom,  and  through  their 
centres,  they  permit  the  moisture  to  percolate  freely  through  the 
whole  of  the  soil.  The  bottom,  being  properly  fitted,  was  fixed 


to  the  sides  by  brass  screws ; and  the  brass  bands,  at  the  corner 
and  .bottom,  are  fixed  on  with  brass  nails ; no  iron  being  used  in 
any  part.  Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  a groove  is  sunk, 

• The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  these  plant  stands  are  not  intended  W 
be  used  for  packing  plants  for  sending  to  a distance.  Boxes  for  this  purpow 
are  differently  constructed,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  tbe  Encydoptci^f 
Gardening,  edit.  1835,  p.  539, 540. ; and,  in  an  early  Number  of  this  Magatwe, 
we  sl^l  give  engravings  of  the  cases  for  packing  plants  now  used  by  Messrs- 
Loddiges.  — Cond. 
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Longitudinal  Section,  ihowing  the  Plantt  growing  in  (he  Soil,  and  iuepended  from  the  Brats  Rod 
under  the  Top  qf  the  Glass  Cate. 

to  receive  the  lower  edge  of  the  glass  roof,  which  rests  securely 
in  it.  This  groove  is  lined  with  lead ; its  inner  lip  is  of  an 
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inch  lower  than  the  outer ; and  at  each  end  is  a notch,  ^ of  an 
inch  only  above  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  to  allow  the  condensed 
moisture,  which  trickles  down  the  inside  of  the  glass,  to  flow 
back  to  the  soil.  Instead  of  lead,  the  lining  of  this  groove 
should  be  of  brass,  which  would  prevent  the  galvanic  action 
which  arises  from  the  contact  of  the  two  different  metals. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  glass  cover : its  frame-work  is 
made  of  brass,  with  a door  on  one  side,  made  to  fit  close,  but 
which  can  easily  be  opened  when  needed.  The  glass  used  for 
the  cover  is  flattened  crown-glass,  except  for  the  door,  which  is 
plate-glass.  The  glass  panes  were  fitted  into  the  frame  with 
great  care,  and  with  a putty  specially  made  for  the  purpose; 
this  putty  received  afterwards  three  coats  of  paint.  Along  the 
top  of  the  roof  two  brass  rods  extend,  from  which  small  pots 
containing  plants  may  be  suspended.  The  whole  of  the  frame- 
work is  well  fitted,  and  nicely  put  together,  so  as  to  preclude,  as 
far  as  could  well  be  done,  all  interchange  between  the  air  in 
the  case  and  that  in  the  room.  It  was  before  stated,  that  the 
total  height  of  the  case  is  4 ft.  2 in.  Its  length  is  3 ft.;  and  its 
breadth,  ft.  Its  form  and  dimensions  are  accurately  repre- 
sented in  the  beautiful  drawings  {Jigs.  122 — 128.)  of  Mr.  M‘Nab, 
which  accompany  this  paper. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  Soil,  and  Mode  of  Planting. 

The  soil,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  M‘Nab,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients,  which  were  placed  in  the  box  in  the  order  now 
to  be  stated.  Its  bottom  was  covered  with  broken  potsherds,  to 
the  depth  of  2 in.,  over  which  was  spread  1 in.  of  very  turfy 
loam ; the  remaining  space  in  the  box  was  filled  with  soil,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  which  a portion  of 
rough  white  sand,  amounting  to  about  and  free  from 

iron,  was  mixed.  After  being  planted,  between  3 and  4 gallons 
of  water  were  freely  showered  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  from  a 
fine-rosed  watering  pot;  this  was  continued  till  the  water  ran 
freely  from  two  holes  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  for  that 
purpose.  After  draining  for  24  hours,  the  holes  were  tightly 
fitted  with  corks ; and  the  glass  roof,  or  cover,  was  then  put  on. 

The  case,  with  its  plants,  was  placed  at  the  window  allotted 
for  it.  The  window  has  a southern  aspect,  and  the  morning  sun 
strikes  upon  it  several  hours  in  the  day.  During  this  period, 
the  temperature  within  the  case  was  several  degrees  higher  than 
that  in  the  room;  while  in  the  absence  of  sunshine,  or  when  a fire 
was  kept  up,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  highest.  At  other 
times,  when  neither  sun  nor  fire  prevailed,  the  temperature  within 
and  without  the  case  rose  and  fell  simultaneously.  At  no  period 
of  the  winter  did  the  temperature  in  the  room  fall  to  the  freezing 
point;  nor,  it  is  believed,  rise  in  summer  higher  than  to  about 
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80°.  No  fresh  water  was  given  during  the  whole  period ; nor 
was  the  door  of  the  case  opened,  but  to  remove  a dead  leaf  or 
plant  that  had  damped  off.  Once  only  was  the  cover  taken  off, 
in  order  to  check  the  Lycopodium  stoloniferum,  which  had  grown 
so  luxuriantly,  as  to  shade  and  injure  the  other  plants. 

3.  List  of  Plants  growing  in  the  Case. 

Most  of  the  following  were  planted  in  May,  1838,  and  none 
less  than  nine  months  ago.  The  remarks  are  by  Mr.  M‘Nab, 
and  apply  to  the  time  of  examination  in  May,  1839. 


Botanical  Namea. 

ConUncBt. 

Country. 

Remarks. 

Chanue'rop*  hdmilU 

Europe 

Italy,  Sicily.  Spain  Increased  j 

i its  original  site. 

Oentidna 

Eurc^ 

England 

Flowered,  1 

but  no  mflfkrence  in  site. 

widiinium  Ckpllluj  V^ncrii 

Eurt^ 

England 

Increased  I. 

Primula  farinOM 

Europe 

Scotland 

Flowered : 

i* 

atmosphere  rather  damp 

settles 

Europe 

Scotland 

Flowered : atmosphere  rather  damp 

for  it 

PerbSacum  Mvcdni 

Europe 

Scotland 

Increased 

iilDdruaace  villoaa 

Europe 

Scotland 

klowcred ; 

not  Terr  healthy. 

Chamae'ropa  Palmetto 

N.  America 

Carolina 

Increased  |. 

Diooc'a  Muacipula 

N.  America 

Carolina 

Made  i. 

Sarraednia  purptirea 

N.  America 

Carolina 

Increased  4 times  its  original  site.  ; 

Epige'a  rdpena 

N.  America 

Carolina 

Increased  4. 

Teatudinkria  cleph^ntipea 

AfVica 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Hade  a shoot  10  in.  long. 

.^'loe  retdaa 

Africa 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Made  ahowlng  flower  spikes. 

/Rhododendron  chrysknthum 

Asia 

Siberia 

Increased 

Chamsclstus 

Europe 

Austria 

Increased 

t. 

C^caa  revoldta 

Asia 

China 

Increased 

nepenthes  diatillathria 

Asia 

Ceylon 

Increased 

Cypripddium  vendatum 

Asia 

Nepal 

Increased 

inalgne 

Asia 

Nepal 

Increased 

^dve  geminifldra 

S.  America 

Mexico 

Increased 

*uo6dyera  discolor 

S.  America 

Mexico 

No  percept 

able  diflbrcnce. 

*£chinocActua  mdlUplex 

S.  America 

Mexico 

Increased 

*pcruridna 

S.  America 

Mexico 

Increased 

myriac£ntha 

S.  America 

Mexico 

Increased 

*fonnbaa 

S.  America 

Mexico 

Increased 

. 

O'ttoni 

S.  America 

Mexico 

Increased 

Candida 

S.  America 

Mexico 

Increased 

Epiph^llum  truncktum 

S.  America 

Brasil 

Increased 

Ccreua  0agellif5rmia 

S.  America 

Peru 

Increased , 

Lycopbdium  stoloniferum 

S.  America 

Cuba 

Very  luxuriant. 

Tho0C  marked  thus  * arc  growing  in  fancy  pota,  and  siupcnded  from  the  roof  of  the  plant  caac. 


4.  Incident  which  suggested  the  Invention  of  the  Case;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Mode  in  which  a smoky  Atmosphere  proves 
injurious  to  Vegetation. 

Having  thus  described  the  apparatus  in  which  the  plants  were 
confined,  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  and  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made  under  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  combined  action  of  the  several 
agents  concerned  in  promoting  vegetation,  it  is  proposed  next  to 
consider  how  plants  naturally  inhabiting  such  different  climes, 
and  possessing  such  different  characters,  should  be  able,  not  only 
thus  to  live  together,  but  to  flourish  in  circumstances  foreign,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  native  habits  of  all.  Perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question  will  be,  to  compare  briefly  the 
conditions  to  which  they  are  submitted  in  these  close  cases,  with 
those  to  which  they  are  naturally  exposed  in  the  free  atmo- 
sphere. 
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Before  entering  on  this  investigation,  it  may  not,  however,  be 
out  of  place  to  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  invention  which  has 
just  been  described.  From  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Ward  had  been 
attached  to  botanical  pursuits ; but,  living  in  a situation  enveloped 
in  the  smoke  of  numerous  manufactories,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  plants,  after  many  unavailing  trials. 
At  length,  a simple  incident  put  him  on  new  experiments,  and 
led  him  gradually  to  the  results  we  are  about  to  detail.  He  had 
buried  the  chrysalis  of  a sphinx  in  some  moist  mould,  which  was 
contained  in  a wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  covered  with  a lid.  In 
watching  the  bottle  from  day  to  day,  he  observed  that  the  mois- 
ture, which,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  rose  from  the  mould, 
became  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  and  again  fell 
back  to  the  mould,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  in  a state  equally  moist 
About  a week  prior  to  the  final  change  of  the  insect,  a seedling 
fern  and  grass  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  mould.  After 
having  secured  the  insect,  Mr.  Ward  set  himself  to  watch  the 
developement  of  these  plants  in  such  a confined  situation.  He 
placed  the  bottle  on  the  outside  of  the  window  of  his  study, 
where  the  plants  continued  to  grow,  and  turned  out  to  be  the 
Pba  annua,  and  Nephrodium  Filix-inas.  From  this  incident, 
so  well  improved  by  Mr.  Ward,  have  arisen  the  results,  both 
physiological  and  practical,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
communication.  These  results  were  published  in  the  Companion 
to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  May, 
1836;  but  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  the  experi- 
ments to  which  it  led,  occurred  seven  or  eight  years  before, 
that  is,  about  eleven  years  from  the  present  time  (1839). 

His  previous  want  of  success  in  growing  plants  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  Mr.  Ward  attributes  to  the  “depressing  influence  of  the 
fuliginous  matter  with  which  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  live.s  is 
impregnated.”  The  real  mode,  however,  in  which  such  an 
atmosphere  proves  injurious  to  vegetation,  was  first  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Doctors  Turner  and  Christison,  which  were 
published  in  the  93d  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  They  ascertained  that  it  is  not  simply  to  the 
diffusion  of  fuliginous  matter  through  the  air,  but  to  the  presence 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  generated  in  the  combustion  of  coal,  that 
the  mischief  is  to  be  ascribed.  When  added  to  common  air, 
in  the  proportion  of  or  part,  that  gas  sensibly 

affected  the  leaves  of  growing  plants  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
killed  them  in  forty-eight  hours,  or  less.  The  effects  of  hydro- 
chloric, or  muriatic  acid,  gas  were  still  more  powerful,  it  being 
found  that  the  tenth  part  of  a cubic  inch,  in  20,000  volumes  of 
air,  manifested  its  action  in  a few  hours,  and  entirely  destroyed 
the  plant  in  two  days.  Both  these  gases  acted  on  the  leaves, 
affecting,  more  or  less,  their  colour,  and  withering  and  crisping 
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their  texture,  so  that  a gentle  touch  caused  their  separation  from 
the  footstalk ; and  both  exerted  this  injurious  operation,  when 
present  in  such  minute  proportions  as  to  be  wholly  inappreciable 
by  the  animal  senses. 

After  having  suffered  much  injury  from  these  acid  gases,  the 
plants,  if  removed  in  time,  will  recover,  but  with  the  loss  of 
their  leaves.  Hence,  in  vegetation  carried  on  in  a smoky  at- 
mosphere, the  plants  are  rarely  killed  altogether,  but  merely 
blighted  for  the  season.  Accordingly,  in  spring,  vegetation 
recommences  with  its  accustomed  luxuriance ; and  as  in  many 
situations  there  is,  at  that  season  and  through  the  summer,  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  coal  fires,  there  will 
be  a proportionate  decrease  in  the  production  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas ; and,  consequently,  less  injury  will  be  done  to  plants 
during  that  season.  In  winter,  too,  when  coal  fires  mostly 
abound,  and  gas  is  most  abundantly  generated,  deciduous  plants 
are  protected  from  its  noxious  operation  by  suspension  of  their 
vegetating  powers;  but  the  leaves  of  evergreens,  which  continue 
to  grow  through  that  season,  are  constantly  exposed  to  its  action, 
when  present  in  its  greatest  intensity.  Accordingly,  in  many 
of  the  suburban  districts  around  London,  especially  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  where  new  manufactories  are  constantly 
rising  up,  the  atmosphere  is  so  highly  charged  with  noxious 
matters,  that  many  deciduous  plants,  and  almost  all  evergreens, 
cease  to  flourish,  or  exhibit  only  a sickly  vegetation. 

In  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  his  late  lamented 
friend  Dr.  Turner,  Professor  Christison  confirms,  by  subsequent 
experience,  the  opinion  formerly  given  respecting  the  noxious 
operation  of  the  sulphurous  and  muriatic  gases  on  plants  : he 
describes  their  action  as  so  energetic,  that,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  the  whole  vegetation  of  various  species  of  plants  may  be 
destroyed  by  quantities  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  inappreci- 
able by  the  senses.  On  two  occasions  he  was  able  to  trace  the 
identical  effects  of  the  same  kind  of  works  (the  black  ash 
manufactory)  on  the  great  scale,  which  his  friend  and  himself 
witnessed  in  their  researches.  In  one  instance,  the  devastation 
committed  was  enormous,  vegetation  being  for  the  most  part 
miserably  stunted,  or  blasted  altogether,  to  a distance  of  fully  a 
third  of  a mile  from  the  works,  in  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind.  Against  the  evils  arising  from  such  a vitiated  atmosphere, 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Ward  provides  effectual  protection,  as  the 
success  of  his  own  establishment  amply  demonstrates. 

5.  Condition  (f  Plants,  hi  regard  to  IVater,  in  close  Cases  and  in 
the  free  Atmosphere. 

In  considering  the  conditions  essential  to  vegetation,  water 
may  be  allowed  to  claim  the  first  place ; for,  if  the  vegetable 
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exists  in  a state  perfectly  dry,  neither  the  seed  nor  the  plant  can 
exert  that  action  on  the  air  which  is  essential  for  its  develope- 
nient  and  growth.  It  is  “ owing,  therefore,  to  the  prevention  of 
the  escape  of  the  moisture  within  the  cases,  as  Mr.  Ward  ob- 
serves, that  plants  will  grow  in  them  for  many  months,  or  even 
years,  without  requiring  fresh  supplies  of  water : thus  the  Pba 
and  Nephr6dium,  above  mentioned,  grew  for  four  years  in  the 
bottle  without  receiving  one  drop  of  fresh  water,  and  would,  as 
he  believes,  have  grown  as  many  more  had  they  not  perished 
from  an  accident.”  In  vegetation  in  the  free  atmosphere,  the 
fluids,  which  may  be  absorbed  eitlier  from  the  soil  by  the  roots, 
or  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves,  are,  in  great  part,  ex- 
haled and  dissipated ; but,  in  the  plant  cases,  they  are  condensed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  roof,  and  fall  back  to  the  soil 
from  which  they  were  raised.  In  this  way,  both  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  possess  always  suflicient  humidity  to  carry  on  vege- 
tation. 

The  degree  of  humidity  which  is  thus  maintained  is  not, 
however,  suited  to  all  plants.  Those  which  partake  largely  of 
a cellular  structure,  and  possess  a succulent  character,  and 
especially  those  which  have  fleshy  leaves,  bear  best  the  atmo- 
sphere generally  existing  in  these  cases ; whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
its  continued  humidity  is  unfavourable,  says  Mr.  Ward,  to  the 
developement  of  the  flowers  of  most  exogenous  plants,  except 
such  as  naturally  grow  in  moist  and  shady  situations.  If,  indeed, 
we  call  to  mind  the  vast  quantity  of  moisture  which  many  plants 
naturally  exhale  in  the  free  atmosphere,  and  the  check  which 
their  vegetation  receives  if  the  atmosphere  continue  for  some 
time  both  humid  and  still,  we  cannot  wonder  that  to  such  plants 
the  moist  air  of  these  cases  should  be  unsuited,  and  that  many 
of  theni,  placed  in  such  circumstances,  should,  as  it  is  said, 
“ damp  off.”  But  others  of  a different  character,  whether 
growing  in  the  soil,  or  suspended  from  the  roof,  find  always 
sufficient  moisture  to  support  a healthy  vegetation.  Hence  the 
supply  of  w'ater  given  to  the  soil  in  the  first  instance,  being 
secured  from  waste,  is  successively  absorbed,  exhaled,  and  con- 
densed within  the  case  itself,  and  made  to  sustain  over  and  over 
again  the  vegetation  of  the  same  plants,  without  suffering  either 
the  soil  or  the  atmosphere  to  become,  at  any  time,  too  dry  to 
carry  on  that  process. 

6.  Condition  of  Plants,  in  regard  to  Heat,  hi  close  Cases  and  in 
the  free  Atmosphere. 

The  condition  next  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  relates  to 
temperature.  In  the  list  of  plants  growing  together  in  these 
cases  are  some  which  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  others  which 
have  been  brought  from  high  latitudes,  and  others  the  growth 
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of  our  own  temperate  clime.  Now  the  varying  effects  of  climate 
are  w'ell  known  so  far  to  modify  the  characters  and  habits  of 
plants,  as  to  bestow  on  each  region  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
vegetation.  Even  in  the  same  latitudes,  climate  is  so  changed 
by  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  to  blend  the  vegetation  of  the 
tropical  with  that  of  the  arctic  regions ; the  same  mountain 
which  enjoys  a tropical  climate  at  its  base  being  found  clothed, 
at  different  elevations  above  the  sea,  with  the  vegetation  of  every 
other  clime;  the  plants  finding,  in  the  different  (utitudes  at  which 
they  grow,  a climate  that  compensates,  more  or  less  completely, 
for  the  difference  of  latitude.  It  is  a great  merit  in  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Ward,  that  it  breaks  down,  in  a great  measure,  these  dis- 
tinctions of  climate,  and  the  peculiarities  to  which  they  give  rise ; 
and  enables  us  not  only  to  grow  together,  in  the  same  soil  and 
climate,  plants  which  naturally  inhabited  countries  the  most 
distant  from  each  other,  and  flourished  only  in  the  most  oppo- 
site climes,  but  to  pass  them  from  one  extreme  of  climate  to 
another,  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations,  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  without  exposing  them  to  any  great  risk.  Thus, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1833,  Mr.  Ward  filled  two  cases  with 
ferns,  mosses,  and  grasses,  and  sent  them  out  to  Sydney,  where 
they  arrived  in  January,  1834.  They  were  there  taken  out  in 
good  condition,  and  the  cases  refilled  with  plants  of  that  country 
in  the  following  month,  the  thermometer,  at  the  time,  ranging 
between  90“  and  100“  Fahr.  In  the  passage  to  England,  the 
temperature  varied  greatly,  falling  to  20“  in  rounding  Cape 
Horn,  and  rising  to  120°  in  crossing  the  Line.  On  arriving 
in  the  British  Channel  in  November,  the  temperature  was  again 
down  to  40°.  During  the  whole  voyage,  of  eight  months,  the 
plants  in  these  cases  received  no  protection  either  by  day  or 
by  night;  neither  were  they  once  watered  through  the  whole 
period,  and  yet  were  taken  out  at  London  in  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition.  Other  cases,  filled  with  plants  of  a 
higher  order,  have  been  sent  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  for- 
warded to  Cairo,  where,  after  a two  months’  voyage,  they  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  cases  in  a perfectly  fresh  and  vigorous 
state.  Exchanges  of  plants  have  been  made,  by  means  of 
these  cases,  between  the  professor  of  botany  in  this  university, 
and  botanists  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  ; and  the  great  establish- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  is  said  to  have  sent 
out  or  received  not  fewer  than  200  cases  filled  with  plants,  and 
generally  with  complete  success. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ward,  it  is  owing  to  the  “quiet  state 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  plants  enclosed  in  these 
cases,  that  they  are  enabled  to  bear  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  these  long  voyages.”  In 
proof  of  the  former  position,  he  refers  to  the  well-known  ex- 
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periments  of  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  who  were  able  to  remain, 
for  a short  time,  in  a close  room  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  212°,  or  even  260°,  Fahr.;  and  in  support  of  the  latter,  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  King,  who  accompanied  Capt. 
Back  in  his  late  expedition  to  the  arctic  regions.  That  officer 
states  that  a difference  of  70°  or  80°,  either  from  cold  to  heat, 
or  from  heat  to  cold,  did  not  suspend  his  usual  avocations  in 
the  open  atmosphere  when  the  air  was  perfectly  still ; but, 
though  the  temperature  might  be  40°  higher,  if  it  was  accom* 
panied  with  a stiff  breeze,  he  did  not  stir  from  home.  In 
like  manner.  Sir  Edward  Parry  found  that  a degree  of  cold 
sufficient  to  freeze  mercury  could  be  more  easily  borne  when 
the  air  was  perfectly  calm,  than  when,  with  a stiff  breeze,  the 
temperature  was  50°  higher.  “ When  the  cold  was  40^°  below 
freezing  on  the  Fahr.  scale,”  says  Mr.Laing  in  his  late  Tour 
VI  Sweden,  “ it  was  quite  practicable  to  prosecute  the  great  cod- 
fishing in  open  boats  in  the  Lafoden  Isles,  within  the  arctic 
circle.  The  calmness  of  the  air,  which  accompanies  this  ex- 
treme cold,  is  a kind  of  natural  safeguard  against  its  severity, 
the  abstraction  of  heat  from  our  bodies  being  then  much  less 
rapid.  Such  a hard  winter,”  he  adds,  “ is  considered  here  a 
blessing  next  to  a good  crop;  for  the  fisherman  then  gets  out  to 
sea,  the  landsman  gets  in  his  timber  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  pathless  districts  obtain 
their  supplies  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  at  little  cost  of  transport.” 
[Tour  in  Sweden,  p.  364.) 

The  powerful  and  rapid  operation  of  wind  in  lowering  tem- 
perature was  shown  in  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Heberden,  recordetl 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826.  He  suspended  a 
thermometer,  previously  raised  to  100°  Fahr.,  in  an  atmosphere 
at  31°,  when  a strong  breeze  prevailed,  and  in  about  half  a 
minute  the  mercury  fell  not  less  than  48°;  whilst  in  an  atmo- 
sphere at  30°,  but  without  any  perceptible  wind,  the  fall  of  the 
mercury,  previously  raised,  as  before,  to  100°,  was  only  19°  iu 
the  same  period  of  time.  These  facts,  which  doubtless  apply 
to  vegetable  as  well  as  to  other  bodies,  due  regard  being  had 
to  differences  in  their  conducting  powers,  show  that  degrees  of 
cold  may  be  borne  with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  per- 
fectly still,  which,  if  accompanied  with  a brisk  wind,  would  be 
quite  intolerable.  That  such  stillness  prevails  in  the  plant  cases 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt ; for  though  considerable 
motion  may  often  occur  in  the  air  within  them  from  variations 
in  the  external  heat,  yet,  as  little  or  none  of  this  air  escapes,  its 
temperature,  at  any  given  period,  must  be  deemed  pretty  uniform, 
and  cannot  be  rapidly'  reduced  as  it  is  by  the  frequent  contacts 
and  changes  of  surface  which  go  on  in  the  free  motions  of  an 
agitated  atmosphere.  In  an  atmosphere,  too,  which  is  so  still. 
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and  in  which  changes  of  temperature  proceed  so  slowly,  trojiical 
plants  may,  perhaps,  bear,  without  injury,  degrees  of  cold  which 
would  prove  fatal  if  occasioned  by  the  frigorific  operation  of 
free  air  in  constant  and  rapid  motion. 

7.  Condition  of  Plants,  "with  regard  to  Light,  in  close  Cases  and  in 
the  free  Atmosphere, 

Of  the  great  importance  of  light  to  vegetation  Mr.  Ward  is 
fully  sensible.  “ The  success  of  his  plan,”  he  says,  “ will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  admission  of  light  to  all  parts  of  the  grow- 
ing plants.  In  every  phice,”  he  adds,  “ where  there  is  light, 
even  in  the  centre  of  the  most  crowded  and  smoky  cities, 
plants  of  almost  every  family  may  be  grown  ” by  this  method. 
Seeds,  it  is  well  known,  germinate  best  when  buried  in  the 
soil,  and  entirely  secluded  from  light;  but  when  the  young 
germ  pushes  into  day,  if  light  be  still  excluded,  by  inverting 
over  it  an  opaque  vessel,  the  plant  shoots  up  into  a long  and 
feeble  stem,  is  of  a pale  or  whitish  yellow  colour,  and  possesses 
little  odour  or  savour.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  vessel  be  trans- 
parent, so  as  to  transmit  light,  the  growth  is  more  vigorous,  the 
young  plant  puts  forth  buds  from  its  stem,  and  soon  exhibits  its 
characteristic  form  and  colour. 

These  differences  in  form  and  colour,  according  as  plants  are 
grown  in  light  or  in  darkness,  were  early  noticed  by  Ray,  and 
afterwards  by  M.  Bonnet,  in  his  Recherches  sur  F Usage  des 
Feuilles,  2\0.  In  the  year  1771,  Dr.  Irvine  described  still 
more  minutely  the  influence  which  light  exerts  on  vegetation. 
Plants,  says  he,  though  furnished  with  water,  heat,  and  air, 
grow  imperfectly,  if  placed  in  a dark  box,  and  never  contain 
any  thing  but  a watery  juice;  hence  the  rays  of  light  are  in 
some  way  necessary  to  the  perfect  growth  of  vegetables  ; since, 
when  deprived  of  this  influence,  they  all  agree  in  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  juices  they  contain;  nor  have  they  that 
variety  in  colour  and  flavour  which  they  had  before.  The  most 
pungent  vegetables  become  insipid,  the  highest-scented  inodo- 
rous, and  the  most  variegated  in  colour  of  a uniform  white- 
ness, when  secluded  from  light.  Vegetables,  too,  which  grow  in 
a natural  situation,  readily  burn  when  dry ; but  a vegetable 
reared  in  a dark  box  contains  nothing  inflammable.  {Essays  on 
Chemical  Subjects,  p.  430.)  In  regard  to  colour  and  smell, 
similar  observations  were  made  by  Professor  Robison  on  tansy 
(Tanacetum  vulgare)  and  other  plants,  which,  when  grown  in 
darkness,  were  white,  and  afforded  no  aromatic  smell ; but,  when 
brought  into  daylight,  the  white  foliage  died  down,  and  the 
stocks  then  produced  the  proper  plants  in  their  usual  dress,  and 
having  all  their  distinguishing  smells.  {Black' s Chemical  Lectures, 
by  Robison,  vol.  i.  p.  532.) 
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The  great  influence  which  light  thus  exerts  on  the  colour 
and  properties  of  plants  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  local  in 
its  operation,  affecting  only  those  parts  to  which  it  has  free 
access  ; and,  accordingly,  the  green  colour,  and  other  properties 
to  which  light  gives  rise,  may  oe  again  obliterated  by  the  simple 
exclusion  of  that  powerful  agent.  “ Thus,  if  a portion  of  a 
growing  fruit,”  says  M.  Senebier,  “ be  covered  with  a piece  of 
tin  foil,  the  uncovered  portion  may  become  perfectly  red,  whilst 
the  covered  part  exhibits  only  a pale  or  yellowish  hue;  or 
grapes,  which  would  have  acquired  a violet  colour  under  a full 
exposure  to  light,  take  on  a greyish  hue  if  enclosed  in  black 
paper.  Those  leaves,  too,  which  may  only  partially  cover  grow- 
ing fruit,  and  thereby  intercept  the  sun’s  rays,  delineate,  as  it 
were,  on  the  fruit  beneath,  the  limits  they  set  to  its  action.  {Mem, 
Phys.  Chimiques,  tom.  iii.  p.  146.)  In  this  manner,  apples  or 
other  fruits  may  be  marked  with  the  impressions  of  leaves  arti- 
ficially glued  on  them;  and  fruits,  so  marked,  it  is  said,  are  often 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  of  Persia.  In  North  America, 
the  operation  of  light,  in  colouring  the  leaves  of  plants,  is 
sometimes  exhibited  on  a great  scale,  and  in  a very  striking 
manner.  Over  the  vast  forests  of  that  country,  clouds  some- 
times spread  and  continue  for  many  days,  so  as  almost  entirely  to 
intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  one  instance,  just  about  the 
period  of  vernation,  the  sun  had  not  shone  for  twenty  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  leaves  of  the  trees  had  reached  nearly  their 
full  size,  but  were  of  a pale  or  whitish  colour.  One  forenoon 
the  sun  broke  forth  in  full  brightness ; and  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  changed  so  fast,  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 
whole  forest,  for  many  miles  in  length,  exhibited  its  usual  sum- 
mer dress.  Of  this  local  action  of  light  the  gardener  avails 
himself  on  many  occasions ; and  by  various  modes  of  excluding 
this  agent  from  particular  parts  of  plants,  so  as  to  effect  their 
etiolation,  he  is  enabled  so  far  to  modify  or  change,  not  only 
their  colour,  but  their  more  active  properties,  as,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  improve  their  natural  qualities  as  articles  of  food, 
and,  in  others,  to  deprive  them  of  those  which  might  render 
them  unsavoury  or  unwholesome. 

The  progress  of  coloration  in  an  etiolated  leaf,  when  exposed 
to  sunshine,  was  observed  by  Senebier.  The  most  tender  parts 
first  pass  from  white  to  yellow ; the  yellow  then  becomes  deeper; 
next,  some  green  spots  appear  on  different  parts,  which  mul- 
tiply, extend,  and  meet,  till  the  whole  exhibits  a green  colour. 
This  progressive  coloration  is  effected  exteriorly  by  the  action 
of  light,  and  is  independent  of  the  internal  vegetation  of  the 
organ.  {Mem.  P/iys.  Cliim.,  tom.  ii.  p.  88.)  The  time  required 
for  producing  the  effect  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  light,  and 
the  age,  texture,  and  peculiarities  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  of 
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French  beans,  which  sprang  white  out  of  the  earth,  were  ob- 
served by  Senebier  to  become  green  in  an  hour,  under  exposure 
to  an  ardent  sun ; and,  when  etiolated  leaves  were  immersed  in 
water,  they  became  green,  under  exposure  to  sunshine  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  free  atmosphere.  {Ibid.,  p.  78 — 91.) 

The  matter  thus  acted  on  by  light  is  contained  in  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma : it  is  green  in  the  leaves,  but  of  different 
colours  in  other  organs  of  the  plant : it  is  in  its  nature  resinous 
and  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  De  Candolle  it  has  been  named 
chromule,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  colour.  It  is  the 
cause  of  colour  in  all  vegetable  surfaces,  is  common  to  other 
parts  as  well  as  to  the  leaves,  and  exhibits  different  colours  in  the 
leaves  at  different  p)eriods  of  the  year  {Physiologie  vegetate,  t.  1. 
p.  321.)  In  addition  to  this  chromule,  there  is  another  matter 
in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  which,  when  extracted  by  water, 
exhibits  a red  colour  on  the  addition  of  acids,  and  a yellow  or 
green  one  on  the  addition  of  alkalies.  This  matter,  or  “ colour- 
able principle,”  has  been  named  chromogen  by  Dr.  Hope,  the 
distinguished  professor  of  chemistry  in  this  university,  in  a 
memoir  on  the  “ Coloured  and  Colourable  Matters  in  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  Plants,”  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  1837.  From  numerous  experiments,  made  on  various  leaves 
and  flowers.  Dr.  Hope  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  chromo- 
gen, or  the  “ colourable  principle,”  is  not  an  individual  sub- 
stance, as  hitherto  supposed ; but  that  there  are  two  distinct 
principles,  one,  which  forms  the  red  compound  with  acids, 
which  he  names  erythrogen ; and  another,  which  affords  a yellow 
compound  with  alkalies,  which  he  calls  xanthogen.  These 
principles  exist  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes  together  in 
different  plants,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  All 
green  leaves,  all  white  and  all  yellow  flowers,  and  white  fruits, 
contain  xanthogen  alone ; whilst  in  red  and  blue  flowers,  and  in 
the  leaves  of  a few  plants  which  exhibit  the  former  of  these 
tints,  these  two  principles  occur  together.  In  ten  flowers  pos- 
sessing an  orange  chromule,  and  in  the  corolla  of  twenty  purple 
flowers,  both  colourable  principles  were  also  found.  Other 
parts  of  flowers,  as  the  calyx,  bracteae,  &c.,  comported  them- 
selves as  the  corresponding  coloured  chromules  of  the  flowers 
do.  Litmus  presented  the  solitary  example  of  a substance 
abounding  largely  in  erythrogen,  but  containing  no  xanthogen. 
Light,  adds  Dr.  Hope,  was  indispensable  for  the  production  of 
the  green  chromule  of  leaves  ; but  not  for  the  formation  of  some 
of  the  finest  tints  of  flowers  and  fruits,  if  essential  for  any : 
differences  connected,  probably,  with  the  fact,  that  the  formation 
of  the  green  colour  in  leaves  is  always  accompanied,  or  rather 
preceded,  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas ; whilst,  under  every 
degree  of  light,  flowers  always  deteriorate  the  air. 
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As  the  solar  light  consists  of  rays  possessing  very  different 
powers,  M.  Senebier  endeavoured  to  discover  to  which  species 
of  rays  the  coloration  of  the  leaves  of  plants  was  to  be  speci- 
ally ascribed.  Scheele  had  remarked  that  the  violet  rays  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum  acted  soonest  in  blackening  muriate  of 
silver,  a fact  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Senebier,  who 
extended  the  same  views  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  coloration 
of  plants.  He  caused  young  colourless  plants  to  grow  in  dif- 
ferent glass  vessels,  so  constructed  that  the  light  which  fell 
upon  them  should  first  pass  through  fluids  of  diferent  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  violet.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
the  leaves  which  had  been  exposed  to  red  light  had  a 
tinge  of  green ; those  in  the  yellow  light  were  at  first  green, 
but  afterwards  became  yellow ; and  those  in  violet  light  were 
quite  green,  and  the  depth  of  colour  increased  with  their  age. 
(Mem.  Phys.  Chim.,  tom.  ii.  p.  55.  et  seq.)  The  subsequent 
experiments  of  Ritter  and  Wollaston  have  shown  that  these 
effects  were  produced,  not  by  the  coloured  rays,  but  by  certain 
invisible  rays  associated  with  them ; and  which  exist  in  greatest 
force  at  and  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  violet  extremity  of  the 
spectrum.  To  these  rays  have  been  assigned  the  names  of  the 
chemical  or  deoxidating  rays;  of  their  deoxidating  power  we 
shall  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  next  section. 

8.  Condition  of  Plants,  with  regard  to  Air,  in  close  Cases  and  in 
the  free  Atmosphere. 

In  the  last  place,  we  have  to  treat  of  the  state  or  condition 
of  the  air  which  contributes  to  the  support  of  vegetation  in 
these  plant  cases.  Mr.  Ward  appears  to  think  that  the  air 
suffers  no  other  change  than  that  of  “ expansion  by  heat.  With 
every  change  of  temperature,  a corresponding  change,”  says  he, 
“ takes  place  in  the  volume  of  air ; and  without  such  variation 
the  plants  would  soon  perish.”  Besides  a change  of  volume  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  air,  in 
these  cases,  must  also  undergo  a change  of  composition,  which 
gradually  impairs,  and  would  ultimately  destroy,  its  power  of 
supporting  vegetation.  Unless,  therefore,  fresh  air  be  supplied  to 
replace  that  which  may  have  been  injured  by  the  vegetative 
process,  or  means  be  found  of  restoring  the  deteriorated  por- 
tion to  its  former  purity,  vegetation  cannot  long  continue. 
Though  the  cases  in  which  the  plants  are  confined  may  not 
be  perfectly  air-tight,  yet  they  are  made  so  close  as  to  prevent 
that  amount  of  change  in  the  air  which  is  required  for  healthy 
vegetation ; and  we  must,  therefore,  seek  for  other  means  by 
which  a wholesome  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  maintained. 
As  the  mode  in  which  this  object  is  accomplished  is  somewhat 
perplexing,  and  opinions  concerning  it  are  much  at  variance. 
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we  may,  periiaps,  be  excused  for  going  a lillle  farlber  into  de- 
tail on  this  point  than  we  sliould  otlierwise  have  done. 

The  experiments  of  various  chemists,  iVoiu  Scheele  down  to 
De  Saussure,  have  shown  that  seeds  do  not  germinate  without 
receiving  continual  supplies  of  fresh  air ; and  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  evolution,  they  convert  the  oxygen  gas  of  such  air 
into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  plants  spring 
from  seeds,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that,  to  cany  on  their  pro- 
gressive developement,  they  would  also  require  fresh  air,  and 
would,  in  like  manner,  convert  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Both  these  facts  were  proved  by  Dr.  Ingenhousz  in  his  Experi- 
ences sur  Ics  Vegetaux,  t.  ii.  p.  35.  37. ; by  M.  Senebier  in  his 
Phpsiologie  Vegetale,  t.  iii.  p.  113.;  and  by  Theodore  de.  Saus- 
sure in  the  Antialcs  de  Chimie,  t.  xxiv.  p.  139.  M.  Senebier 
farther  maintained  that  the  air,  thus  employed  in  vegetation, 
lost  precisely  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced,  a result  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  De  Saussure  and  by  those  of  other  writers  ; so 
that,  in  the  progressive  stages  of  developement  and  growth, 
plants,  like  the  seeds  from  which  they  sprang,  not  only  require 
a pure  air,  but  convert  a portion  of  its  oxygen  into  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  opposition  to  these  results.  Dr.  Priestley,  from  certain 
experiments,  was  led  to  believe  that  plants,  instead  of  vitiating 
the  air  by  their  vegetation,  reverse  the  effects  produced  in  it  by 
combustion  and  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  thus  become  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  maintained. 
{Obsanations  on  Air,  abridged,  vol.  iii.  p.  251.)  He  caused  plants 
to  vegetate  in  vessels  of  air  which  had  been  previously  vitiated 
by  combustion  or  respiration,  and,  in  some  instances,  this  foul  air 
was  restored  by  the  plants  to  a condition  capable  of  again  sup- 
porting those  processes ; but  he  did  not  ascertain  the  mode  in 
which  the  air  itself  was  vitiated,  although  he  believed  that  light 
contributed  to  effect  its  subsequent  purification.  His  great 
contemporary,  Scheele,  repeated  these  experiments,  but  could 
never  find  the  foul  air  which  he  employed  to  be  purified  by 
growing  plants,  either  when  the  vessels  were  placed  in  sunshine 
or  in  shade.  For  this  difference  in  their  results  a sufficient 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  foul  air  used  by 
Priestley  consisted,  in  part,  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  previously 
produced  in  it  by  respiration  or  combustion;  whilst,  in  all  the 
experiments  made  on  foul  air  by  Scheele,  he  carefully  removed 
this  acid  gas  by  washing  the  air  in  milk  of  lime  before  placing 
the  plants  in  it  {On  Air  and  Fire,  p.  37.  163.),  a procedure, 
as  will  presently  be  shown,  (juite  sufficient  to  defeat  the  object 
of  purifying  the  air. 

In  other  experiments,  made  on  the  purification  of  air  by  the 
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green  matter  which  often  forms  on  the  sides  of  vessels  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  Priestley  spoke  with  more  decision  regard- 
ing the  agency  of  light;  maintaining  that  pure  air  was  never 
produced  by  such  matter  while  kept  in  the  shade,  but  only  when 
exposed  to  light;  that  the  water  which  contained  most  fixed  air 
yielded  pure  air  most  abundantly  in  sunshine ; and  that,  by  the 
agency  of  the  sun’s  rays,  this  fixed  air  might  be  entirely  dissi- 
pated, leaving  only  a residue  of  pure  air.  If  when  this  green 
matter  was  yielding  pure  air  most  abundantly  in  sunshine, 
the  glass  vessels  were  removed  into  a dark  room,  or  the  solar 
rays  were  intercepted  by  a covering  of  black  wax,  the  process, 
he  added,  ceased  entirely.  {Observations  on  Air,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 
These  results  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  experiments 
of  Ingenhousz,  who  ascertained  that  the  air  which  had  been 
deteriorated  by  the  growth  of  plants,  in  the  shade  or  through 
the  night,  recovered  its  former  purity  when  exposed  even  for 
an  hour  and  a half  to  the  agency  of  the  morning  sun.  In 
like  manner,  air  which  had  been  vitiated  by  respiration,  and 
in  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  suiTered  to  remain,  was 
soon  purified  by  plants  in  sunshine,  but  not  when  they  were 
kept  in  the  shade.  This  purification,  he  added,  was  effected 
only  by  the  leaves  and  green  succulent  stems,  and  by  leaves 
even  when  detached  from  the  stem  and  immersed  in  water. 
In  all  his  experiments,  carbonic  acid  gas  seems  to  have  been 
present ; and  he  ascribes  to  plants  the  singular  power  of  con- 
verting that  gas  into  respirable  air,  when  exposed  to  the  sun  ; not, 
however,  by  any  process  of  vegetation,  but  solely  by  the  oper- 
ation of  solar  light.  {Experiences  snr  les  Vegetaux,  t.i.  p.263.,  &c.) 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  M.  Senebier  showed  that  light 
was  not  only  necessary  in  this  process  of  purification,  but  that  it 
acted  independently  of  heat ; for  he  has  seen  leaves,  when  con- 
fined in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  produce  oxygen  gas 
by  the  agency  of  light  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  was 
many  degrees  below  freezing.  In  every  such  case,  however, 
the  oxygen  is  derived  directly  from  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  existing  volume 
of  that  gas ; but  it  is  never  furnished  by  the  leaves  themselves, 
independently  of  light.  {Physiol.  Veg.,  t.  iii.  p.  195.)  To  these 
authors  succeeded  M.  Theodore  De  Saussure,  who,  by  nume- 
rous experiments  on  plants  confined  in  close  vessels,  and  con- 
ducted alternately  in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  by  careful  and 
exact  analyses  of  the  air  in  its  different  conditions,  and  by 
accurate  measurements  of  its  quantities  at  different  periods  of 
the  experiment,  has  removed  many  apparent  anomalies,  and 
opened  the  way,  as  we  think,  to  a consistent  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  subject. 

In  his  experiments  before  referred  to,  and  published  in  the 
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Annales  de  Chimie,  1797,  this  distinguished  chemist  found  that 
when  garden  peas  (Pisum  sativum),  which  had  attained  to  the 
height  of  between  3 in.  and  4 in.,  were  placed  in  a recipient  of 
atmospheric  air,  inverted  in  a saucer  filJ^  with  water,  and  then 
set  aside  in  u room  well  lighted,  but  which  did  not  receive  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  grew  well.  At  the  end  of  ten  days, 
the  volume  of  air  was  considerably  diminished,  its  purity  greatly 
impaired,  and  it  still  retained  of  carbonic  acid.  Plants  of 
Mentha  aquatica  effected  similar  changes  in  the  air,  whilst  they  • 
continued  to  grow  in  the  shade : whence  it  is  inferred  that  plants, 
like  animals,  continually  deteriorate  the  air,  by  converting  its 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  they  vegetate  in  the  shade  ; 
a result  coufir:ii‘d  by  many  experiments  long  since  made  by 
the  author,  and  given  to  the  public  in  the  years  1807  and  1811. 

In  prosecuting  his  experiments  on  vegetation  under  the  direct 
influence  of  light,  M.  De  Saussure  was  led,  with  others,  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  if  the  air  which  may  have  been  deteriorated 
by  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  shade  be  exposed  for  a short 
time  to  the  sun’s  rays,  it  recovers  its  former  purity.  In  his  He- 
cherches  Chimiques  sur  la  Vigetation,  published  in  1804,  he  has 
established  this  position  by  numerous  experiments  on  various 
plants,  as  ilientha  aquatica,  Z/ythrum  Salicaria,  Pinus  sylvestris 
genevensis,  and  Cactus  Opuntia.  These  plants  were  confined  in 
glass  vessels  of  atmospheric  air,  and  kept  for  1 8 or  20  hours  in 
the  shade,  or  in  perfect  darkness ; but,  early  in  the  morning, 
the  vessels  were  taken  out  and  exposed  for  4 or  5 hours  to  a 
bright  sunshine ; after  such  exposure,  the  air  was  examined,  and 
was  then  found  to  have  suffered  no  change  whatever,  either  in 
purity  or  in  volume. 

By  other  experiments,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  show  that, 
though  the  air,  when  thus  exposed  to  light,  had  recovered  its 
original  composition,  it  must,  during  the  experiments,  have 
undergone  successive  changes  of  deterioration  and  renewal.  If  a 
substance,  as  moistened  quicklime,  which  strongly  attracts  car- 
bonic acid,  were  placed  in  the  vessel  with  the  growing  plants,  the 
volume  of  air  was  observed  to  diminish,  even  although  the  ap- 
paratus were  placed  in  sunshine : the  air,  too,  when  analysed  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  experiment,  afforded  only  or 
had  lost  five  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas ; whilst  similar  plants,  con- 
fined in  another  vessel,  but  without  lime,  produced  no  change, 
either  in  the  purity  or  volume  of  their  atmosphere.  Now,  the 
diminution  of  volume,  in  the  experiment  with  lime,  shows  that 
there  had  been  an  attraction,  and  consequently  a formation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas;  for  the  lime,  which  produced  the  diminution, 
acted  only  on  that  gas.  The  experiment,  it  is  added,  shows, 
farther,  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  necessary  to 
vegetation,  even  in  sunshine,  and  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
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perceive  its  prodaction  by  the  plants  which  vegetate  without 
lime  in  common  air,  is,  because  they  then  decompose  it  in  pro- 
portion as  they  form  it  with  the  surrounding  oxygen,  (iif- 
cherches  Chim.,  p.  35,  36.) 

This  inference,  respecting  the  simultaneous  formation  and 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  experiments  made 
with  common  air,  is  supported  by  others,  in  which  an  artificial 
atmosphere,  containing  about  7 per  cent  of  carbonic  acid, 
was  employed.  Plants  of  the  same  species  as  those  before  men- 
tioned were  made  use  of,  the  same  periods  of  alternate  exposure 
in  the  shade  and  in  sunshine  were  observed,  and  the  same  times 
allotted  for  the  duration  of  the  experiments.  The  total  volume 
of  air,  at  the  end  of  the  experiments,  had  undergone  little  vari- 
ation, but  its  composition  was  greatly  changed.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  was  added  to  the  atmosphere  had  more  or  less 
completely  disappeared,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  an  increase 
of  oxygen  gas,  so  as  to  raise  its  proportion  from  21  to  24  or  26 
per  cent,  in  these  experiments,  therefore,  not  only  was  the  car- 
bonic acid,  naturally  formed  by  the  vegetation  of  the  plants, 
decomposed,  but  the  excess  of  that  gas  which  was  added  to  the 
atmosphere  underwent  the  same  change ; and  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas  was  consequently  increased  by  6 or  6 per  cent  be- 
yond that  which  occurred  in  the  experiments  with  common  air. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  we  learn  that  plants, 
like  seeds,  require  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  grow,  and  like  them,  also,  convert  a portion  of  it 
into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  conversion  is 
alike  effected  by  their  growth  in  the  shade  and  sunshine.  In 
the  former  cose,  however,  the  presence  of  this  acid  gas  may  be 
readily  detected  in  the  residual  air  by  the  usual  tests;  but,  in  the 
latter,  it  escapes  detection,  because  it  is  then  decomposed,  as  soon 
ns  formed,  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  plants  and  solar  light. 
Under  a bright  sunshine,  therefore,  the  two  processes,  by  which 
carbonic  acid  is  alternately  formed  and  decomposed,  go  on 
simultaneously;  and  their  necessary  operation,  in  as  far  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  air,  is  that  of  counteracting  each 
other.  Hence,  though  both  may  be  continually  exercised  in 
favourable  circumstances,  the  effects  of  neither  on  the  atmo- 
sphere can  be  ascertained  by  ordinary  means ; and,  consequently, 
though,  in  the  exf>eriments  of  De  Saussure  with  common  air, 
the  production  and  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  in 
sunshine  must  have  been  continually  going  on,  yet,  in  all  the 
analyses  which  he  made,  the  air  was  found  unchanged,  either  in 
purity  or  iii  volume;  in  other  words,  the  processes  of  formation 
and  decom{)osition  of  this  acid  gas  exactly  counterbalanced  each 
other. 

Of  the  two  processes  which  have  been  now  described,  each 
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may  be  considered  as  in  its  nature  and  purpose  quite  distinct 
from  the  other;  hence,  their  eifects  may  be  readily  distinguished ; 
neither  do  they  necessarily  interfere,  when  actually  working 
together.  The  first,  or  deteriorating,  process,  in  which  oxygen 
gas  is  consumed,  goes  on  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances, 
when  vegetation  is  active.  It  requires  always  n suitable  temper- 
ature in  which  to  display  itself;  and  when  that  temperature  falls 
below  a certain  point,  which  is  very  variable  in  regard  to  dif- 
ferent plants,  the  process  is  more  or  less  completely  suspended, 
again  to  be  renewed  when  the  temperature  shall  again  return. 
This  conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  is  as  necessary  to 
the  evolution  of  the  seed  as  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  is  all 
that  is  required  for  germination ; but  the  plant  requires  some- 
thing more,  for,  if  light  be  excluded,  vegetation  proceeds  imjjer- 
fectly,  and  the  plant  does  not  then  acquire  its  proper  colour,  and 
other  active  properties  which  it  ought  to  have.  The  chief  organs 
by  which  the  consumption  of  oxygen  gas  is  effected  are  the 
leaves,  and  its  purpose,  in  great  part  at  least,  seems  to  be  that  of 
producing  some  necessary  change  in  the  sap  during  its  trans- 
mission through  those  organs,  on  its  way  from  the  vessels  of  the 
wood  to  those  of  the  inner  bark,  whereby  it  may  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  growth.  In  its  nature  and 
object,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  specific  change  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  air,  this  process  closely  resembles  the  function  of 
respiration  in  animals,  and  may  thus  with  propriety  be  deemed  a 
physiological  process. 

The  second,  or  purifying,  process,  in  which  oxygen  gas  is 
evolved,  differs,  in  ail  respects,  from  that  which  has  just  been 
described.  It  is,  in  a great  measure,  independent  of  temper- 
ature ; at  least,  it  proceeds  in  temperatures  too  low  to  support 
vegetation,  provided  light  be  present,  an  agent  not  required 
for  germination,  nor  essential  to  vegetable  developement.  The 
organs  by  which  this  process  acts  on  the  air  are,  as  before,  the 
leaves ; not,  however,  by  changing  the  qualities  of  the  sap  in  the 
vessels  of  those  organs,  but  by  producing  changes  in  the  chro- 
inule,  or  colourable  matter,  in  their  cells,  to  which  it  imparts 
colour  and  other  active  properties.  In  doing  this,  it  does  not 
convert  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid ; but,  by 
decomposing  that  acid  gas,  restores  to  the  air  the  identical  por- 
tion of  oxygen  of  which  the  former  process  had  deprived  it. 
The  former  process,  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  gas 
of  the  air,  was  essential  to  living  action,  and  affected  the  well- 
being of  the  whole  plant ; that  exercised  by  the  agency  of  light 
is  not  necessary  to  life;  is  local,  not  general  in  its  operation; 
and  is  capable  of  proceeding  in  circumstances  and  under  con- 
ditions incompatible  with  living  action.  By  withdrawing  the  air 
altogether,  or  depriving  it  of  oxygen  gas,  vegetation  soon  ceases 
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through  the  whole  plant ; but  the  exclusion  of  light  from  any 
part  of  the  plant  affects  that  part  only ; and  even  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  that  agent  only  deprives  the  plant  of  certain  properties 
necessary  to  its  perfection,  but  not  essential  to  its  life.  These 
differences  in  the  processes  by  which  oxygen  gas  is  alternately 
consumed  and  evolved,  during  the  vegetation  of  plants  in  sun- 
shine, are  so  manifest,  both  in  their  nature  and  effects,  as  to  jus- 
tify the  ascription  of  a name  to  the  latter  process  distinct  from 
that  given  to  the  former.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  denominated  the 
chemical  process,  in  contradistinction  to  that  named  physiological. 

It  would  contribute  much,  we  think,  to  simplify  our  en- 
quiries concerning  vegetation,  to  bear  in  mind  these  distinc- 
tions : to  consider  the  one  process  ns  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  the  air,  and  essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
plant;  the  other,  as  subordinate,  depending  on  the  agency  of 
light,  and  though  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  vegetation,  yet 
not  essential  to  its  existence.  In  this  manner,  each  process  may 
be  followed  out  separately,  both  in  regard  to  its  immediate 
effects  and  remoter  consequences,  without  clashing  with  the 
other;  and  the  apparently  discordant  and  even  contradictory 
phenomena  which,  on  a first  view,  they  seem  to  exhibit,  may  be 
reconciled,  and  considered,  not  less  in  theory  than  in  fact,  as 
conspiring  together  to  form  one  harmonious  and  perfect  whole. 

Applying  these  views  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  we 
see  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the  same  identical  vo- 
lume of  air  in  the  plant  cases  of  Mr.  Ward  should,  for  so  long 
a period,  serve  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  without  becoming  foul 
from  within,  or  receiving  or  requiring  renewal  from  without 
The  experiments  of  De  Saussure  furnish,  as  we  have  seen, 
examples  of  a similar  kind  ; and  supply,  at  the  same  time,  the 
desired  explanation.  The  daily  depravation  and  subsequent 
purification  which  the  air  underwent  in  the  glass  vessels  of  that 
eminent  chemist  must  be  equally  accomplished,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  glass  cases  of  Mr.  Ward,  that  is,  when  their 
plants  are  similarly  exposed  to  vegetate  alternately  in  sunshine 
and  in  shade.  And  as  the  former  found  the  air  to  continue  for 
many  days  together  unchanged,  either  in  purity  or  in  volume, 
when  so  treated ; so  must  the  air,  in  the  plant  cases  of  the  latter, 
preserve,  under  similar  treatment,  its  original  composition  and 
purity ; not,  however,  by  continuing  always  the  same,  but  by 
simultaneously  undergoing  opposite  changes  in  sunshine,  or 
successive  changes  by  alternate  exposure  to  light  and  shade, 
which  mutually  counterbalance  each  other.  Thus  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  air,  occasioned  by  vegetable  growth,  is  counteracted 
by  another  process,  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  plant; 
and,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  perpetual  change,  the  atmosphere 
of  these  cases  is  maintained  in  a state  of  nearly  uniform  composi- 
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tion  and  purity.  In  this  way,  the  same  air  by  changes  of  composi- 
tion, like  the  same  water  by  changes  in  its  state  or  condition,  may 
be  made  to  serve  over  and  over  again  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  difference  in  the  experiments 
of  De  Saussure,  as  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice.  In  the  experiments  of  the  former  no 
soil  was  used,  but  only  a thin  stratum  of  water,  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  plants  were  immersed,  covered  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury, over  which  the  vessels  were  invertetl.  In  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Ward,  the  plants  were  set  in  earth.  Now,  vegetable  soil 
is  known  to  deteriorate  the  air,  by  forming  carbonic  acid  with 
its  oxygen,  in  the  same  manner  as  plants  do ; but  the  acid  gas, 
which  may  thus  be  produced,  was  found  by  De  Saussure  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  plants  and  light,  like 
that  produced  by  ordinary  vegetation ; and,  consequently,  the 
air  suffered  no  permanent  injury.  Indeed,  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  not  exceeding  yj  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  plants 
were  confined,  accelerated  their  vegetation  in  sunshine,  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  oxygen ; whilst  the  smallest  doses  of 
this  gas  proved  inj  urious  to  that  process  in  the  shade. 

The  foregoing  facts  demonstrate  the  power  of  light  to  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants.  This  decomposition,  however, 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  concurring  agency  of  the  light  and 
the  plant;  and,  whilst  the  acid  gas  is  thus  decomposed,  the 
plant  itself  acquires  a tint  of  green ; so  that  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  gas  by  the  plant,  and  the  formation  of  its  green  colour, 
always  proceed  together.  Now,  as  the  chromule,  which  imparts 
colour  to  the  leaf,  is  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  parenchyme,  it  is  in 
those  cells  that  we  must  suppose  the  decomposition  of  the  acid 
gas  to  be  effected,  and  from  them  also  the  oxygen  gas  must 
proceed.  The  mode  in  which  this  coloration  is  probably  ac- 
complished may  receive  illustration  from  the  facts  which  follow. 
The  “ colourable  principle,”  or  chromogen  of  Dr.  Hope,  is 
readily  extracted  by  water,  and  the  colourless  infusion  which  is 
thus  formed  becomes  red  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  green 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  If  a neutral  salt  be  dissolved  in 
this  infusion  it  still  remains  colourless ; but,  if  this  salt  be  de- 
composed by  electrical  agency,  then  the  acid  and  alkaline  ingre- 
dients, being  separated,  at  once  produce  their  red  and  green 
colours.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
enters  the  parenchyme  of  the  leaves,  to  be  attracted  by,  and  to 
combine  with,  the  alkaline  matter  which  is  so  abundant  in  those 
organs,  it  may  there  form  a neutral  salt,  and  whilst  this  neutral 
state  continues  the  leaf  will  remain  colourless;  but  if  the  chemical 
rays  of  light,  acting  like  electricity  in  the  example  before  given, 
decompose  this  carbonate,  and  cause  the  expulsion  of  its  acid 
ingredient,  then  the  alkali,  becoming  predominant,  will  produce 
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its  usual  effect  on  the  xanthogen  of  the  leaf,  and  its  chromule 
will  in  consequence  be  rendered  green.  In  order  to  maintain 
this  green  colour  in  the  leaf,  the  action  of  light  on  its  saline 
ingredients  must  be  regarded  as  in  continual  operation;  and 
hence  its  exclusion,  by  suspending  that  action,  is  followed  by  a 
gradual  loss  of  colour;  and,  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  no  longer 
decomposed,  the  leaf  at  the  same  time  ceases  to  afford  oxygen 
gas.  The  coloration  of  the  leaf,  therefore,  is  not  immediately 
due  to  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  nor  even  to  the  subtraction 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the  predominance  of  alkaline  matter 
which  that  subtraction  of  acid  occasions ; consequently,  the 
verdure  succeeds  to  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the  evidence 
of  which  is  afforded  by  the  expulsion  of  oxygen  gas.  Hence, 
to  speak  correctly',  we  cannot  so  properly  say  that  the  green 
leaf  affords  oxygen,  as  that  it  becomes  green  when  that  gas  is 
expelled ; and  thus  it  is,  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
by  the  agency  of  light  gives  rise,  at  once,  to  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  the  green  colour  in  plants. 

Conclusion. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  congratulating  Mr. 
Ward  on  the  occurrence  of  the  fortunate  incident  which  first 
suggested  his  enquiries,  and  on  the  zeal  and  perseverance  dis- 
played in  the  experiments  which  ultimately  terminated  in  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus  which  has  so  long  engaged  our 
attention.  To  himself  success  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  indulge  his  taste  in  the  pursuit  of 
a favourite  science,  which  the  locality  of  his  residence  otherwise 
forbade  him  to  cultivate. 

It  is  a great  advantage  of  his  method  that  it  may  now  be 
put  in  practice  by  others,  as  it  was  at  first  by  himself,  simply 
by  confining  a single  plant  in  a bottle,  as  well  as  by  enclosing 
a greater  number  in  the  more  costly  apparatus  which  has  just 
been  described.  It  may  therefore  be  practised  to  any  extent, 
or  adapted  to  any  scale  of  expense,  which  ^the  individual  may 
find  it  either  convenient  or  desirable  to  employ'.  When  once 
fitted  up,  the  apparatus,  be  it  either  small  or  large,  requires 
scarcely  any  farther  care  or  attendance.  No  fresh  watering  or 
airing  is  at  any  time  required  ; nor  is  any  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced from  dust  and  litter,  which  often  render  the  ordinary 
mode  of  keeping  plants  in  well-furnished  apartments  objection- 
able and  troublesome.  Farther,  as  the  plants  in  this  apparatus 
are  shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  external  air,  no 
apprehension  of  their  injuring  the  atmosphere,  even  of  close 
rooms,  can  be  reasonably  entertained.  The  only  condition,  in 
regard  to  attendance,  that  claims  observance,  is  an  occasional 
exposure  to  light,  perhaps  for  a short  period  only  on  days  of 
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sunshine,  and  for  a longer  one  when  the  light  is  more  feeble. 
These  are  advantages  which  render  the  method  easily  prac- 
ticable by  persons  of  every  class ; and  will  enable  those  who 
are  condemned  to  live  in  a smoky  atmosphere  to  refresh  their 
sight  with  specimens  of  healthy  vegetation  within  their  own 
abodes,  although  the  district  around  them  should  exhibit  only 
the  sickly  and  stunted  forms  of  vegetable  existence. 

'I'he  celebrated  Franklin,  who  looked  at  every  thing  with  the 
eye  of  a philosopher,  and  sought  to  turn  to  some  useful  purpose 
every  observation  which  he  made,  in  recording  the  reviviscence 
of  some  common  flies  which  had  made  a voyage  from  Virginia 
to  England  in  a bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  goes  on  to  state  that  a 
jjlant  with  its  flowers  fades  and  dies  if  exposed  to  the  air  with- 
out having  its  roots  plunged  in  a humid  soil,  from  which  it  may 
draw  moisture  to  supply  the  waste  of  that  which  it  exhales,  and 
which  is  continually  carried  off  by  the  air.  Perhaps,  he  adds, 
if  it  were  buried  in  quicksilver  it  might  preserve  for  a consider- 
able time  its  vegetable  life ; and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  might 
prove  a commodious  method  of  transporting  from  distant  coun- 
tries those  delicate  plants  which  are  unable  to  sustain  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  at  sea. 

The  ingenious  suggestion  of  the  American  philosopher  has 
been  happily  realised  in  practice  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  a way  much 
more  simple  and  efficient  than  that  which  Franklin  proposed. 
Bj'  its  means,  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  plants  have  been 
transported  to  and  from  the  most  distant  countries,  with  little  or  no 
trouble  in  regard  to  attendance,  and  scarcely  any  risk  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  sea.  He  has  thereby 
conferred  on  the  botanist  and  horticulturist  benefits  which  no 
researches  of  travellers,  however  successful,  nor  expenditure  of 
money,  however  great,  could  have  enabled  them  otherwise  to 
procure.  Instead  of  simple  descriptions,  or  dried  specimens, 
or  fine  pictures  of  foreign  plants,  they  can  now  fix  their  eyes 
on  living  specimens  retaining  their  native  freshness  and  beauty, 
and  possessing  all  their  natural  and  characteristic  properties. 
Already  have  exchanges  of  plants  between  distant  countries 
been  carried  on  to  a great  extent;  and  the  public  conservatories, 
as  well  as  those  of  private  individuals,  been  enriched  with  speci- 
mens of  many  rare  plants,  which  could  scarcely  have  reached 
them  by  any  other  means.  Thus,  under  the  modified  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  climate,  and  the  renovating  processes  in 
relation  to  water  and  air,  which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate, 
the  botanist  and  horticulturist  may  be  said  to  have  entered  on 
new  and  unexplored  fields  of  vegetable  research,  and  to  have 
acquired  the  means  of  transporting  to  their  own  soil  the  varied 
and  most  delicate  plants  of  every  region  of  the  earth. 
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A RT.  II.  On  the  Means  of  ascertaining  the  Degree  of  Humidity  most 
suitable  for  the  Atmosphere  of  Hot-houses.  By  George  Wailes. 

(In  a Letter  to  Mr.  D.  Beaton.  Published  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wailes.) 

I AM  very  desirous  that  some  observations  should  be  made,  in 
a few  of  the  best  collections  in  the  kingdom,  on  the  degree 
of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  hot-houses,  from  which 
some  general  law  on  the  subject  may  be  deduced.  I am 
convinced  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  depends  as 
much  on  that  as  on  temperature.  The  collection  under  your 
charge  is,  I am  aware,  as  varied  and  as  celebrated  as  most 
collections ; and,  judging  from  your  communications  to  the  Gar- 
denet^s  Magazine  that  your  wish  is  to  combine  science  with 
practice,  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  assist  in  the  object  I have 
in  view.  No  doubt,  the  chief  reason  why  this  branch  of 
horticultural  meteorology  has  been  so  little  attended  to  is, 
the  time  and  trouble  required  to  make  the  observations  by  the 
ordinary  mode.  We  go  into  a stove,  for  instance,  look  at  the 
thermometer,  and,  if  the  degree  of  heat  indicated  is  near  the 
point  fixed  upon  as  the  mean,  we  are  satisfied,  and  think 
nothing  of  the  trouble ; but,  were  the  delicate  manipulation  re- 
quired to  ascertain  the  dew  point  by  Daniel’s  hygrometer  to 
be  gone  through  every  time,  I much  fear  the  temperature,  like 
the  humidity,  would  too  often  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  our 
feelings  at  the  time.  I need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  dew  point 
is  that  degree  of  temperature,  in  any  place,  at  which  moisture 
is  deposited  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  upon  any  object 
of  that  particular  temperature,  and  that  it  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  humidity  of  the  air.  If,  therefore,  the  air  is  very 
moist,  the  slightest  depression  of  the  heat  of  the  body  in  it 
will  cause  dew  to  form ; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  very  dry,  it 
will  require  a considerable  fall  of  temperature  to  produce  that 
result  Hence  it  is,  that  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  of  a 
liquid  will  be  proportioned  to  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium ; and,  by  measuring  that  degree  of  cold,  we 
readily  ascertain  the  degree  of  humidity.  The  common  ther- 
mometer is  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
temperature ; and  we  have  only  to  keep  its  bulb  wet  with  some 
evaporating  liquid  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  medium  it 
is  suspended  in,  to  measure  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
such  evaporation,  and  thereby  to  find  the  dew  point.  To 
facilitate  the  process,  I have  calculated  and  got  printed  the  table 
of  which  I send  you  a copy  [printed  on  the  next  page],  which 
may  be  mounted  on  a card  board,  and  suspended  near  the 
thermometers.  Of  course,  two  thermometers  are  requisite, 
one  with  a dry  bulb  to  mark  the  temperature,  the  other  with  a 
wet  one  to  indicate  the  cold  produced. 
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suitable  for  the  Atmosphere  qf  Hot-houses. 

Table  of  the  Dew  Point  when  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  in  the  Shade,  is 
between  55°  and  1 00°  Fatirenheit. 


u 

DiAbrence  between  the  dry  and  moistened  Thenaometers  in  Degrees  of  Fahr. 

1° 

2° 

3° 

4° 

5° 

6° 

7° 

8° 

9° 
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67 

65 

The  bulbs  of  both  thennomcteri  should  be  covered  with  a fold  of  white  silk  or  muslin,  and  pure 
water  supplied  to  one  of  them  from  a phial  or  other  vessel  placed  near  it,  by  a thread  of  6oss  silk  acting 
as  a siphon.  I^e  cover  of  the  moistened  bulb  and  the  thread  must  be  renewed  occasionally. 

The  above  table  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  the  true  decreasing  ratio  is 
3'33  for  each  degree  of  depression  indicated  by  the  moistened  tnermoroeter. 

To  find  the  corresponding  degree  of  Leslie’s  hygrometer,  multiply  the  number  of  degrees  of  dlflhr* 
ence  between  the  dry  and  moistened  thermometers  by  6. 
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By  using  a common  double  self-registering  thermometer,  and, 
in  an  orchideous-house,  applying  the  water  to  the  spirit  ther- 
mometer, you  may  check  your  under  gardener  as  to  dryness; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  wetting  the  mercurial  thermometer 
in  the  succulent-house,  you  may  check  the  moisture  between  the 
observations.  A very  neat  instrument  for  the  purpose,  having  tlie 
two  thermometers  mounted  side  by  side,  and  a glass  fountain  for 
water  fixed  between  them  (called  Mason’s  hygrometer),  is  sold  by 
Cary  the  optician,  in  the  Strand  ; but  two  of  the  common  ther- 
mometers will  answer  every  purpose,  provided  only  they  agree  ac- 
curately. In  keeping  a register  of  this  sort,  both  the  temperature 
and  the  dew  point  must  be  noted,  to  be  of  any  service. 

I trust  these  instructions  will  be  sufficient,  and  I hope  you 
will  take  the  matter  up,  especially  as  regards  the  Orchidaceae 
and  Cuctaceoe,  which  appear  to  be  the  families  more  immedi- 
ately depending  upon  the  vaporous  state  of  the  atmosphere 
for  their  successful  cultivation,  of  any  of  the  plants  requiring 
particular  management.  The  former  are  my  favourites.  I 
grow  a few,  and,  of  course,  look  after  all  the  information  on 
the  subject  that  is  published.  Amongst  other  papers  that  have 
passed  under  my  notice  is  one  by  yourself,  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  relative  to  the  rearing  of  young 
plants  of  this  intei'esting  tribe;  and  I should  feel  obliged  if 
you  would  inform  me  whether  you  still  continue  that  practice, 
and  especially  (as  I perceive  you  now  receive  many  importations 
at  Kingsbury)  whether  you  adopt  the  same  mode  of  treatment 
with  the  newly  imported  specimens,  or,  if  not,  what  other. 
As  regards  the  latter,  I confess  I have  not  succeeded  as  well 
as  I could  wish,  for  they  have  too  generally  damped  off,  or 
rather  rotted,  after  making  a young  shoot;  but  before  it  has 
been  perfected.  Any  hints  on  this  subject  will  be  acceptable; 
and  also  on  the  best  mode  of  packing  them  for  the  voyage,  in 
which  I observe  by  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  Mardi  last 
and  this  month,  the  collector  Mr.  Harris  has  out  has  been  very 
successful. 

I am  aware  I am  causing  you  some  trouble,  but  am  persuaded 
that  the  result  of  the  hygrometric  observations  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  all  interested  in  gardening. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  July  26.  1839. 

Our  readers  will  find  a valuable  paper  “ On  the  Relations 
of  Heat,  Moisture,  and  Evaporation,  in  natural  and  artificial 
Atmospheres,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  our  first  volume. 
The  recurrence  to  that  article  reminds  us  of  a scheme  which 
we  formed  at  the  time  Mr.  Tredgold  sent  us  the  paper; 
and  we  have  often  wished  that  we  could  meet  with  some 
wealthy  individual  who  would  carry  it  into  execution.  It  is  to 
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construct  a conservatory  which  should  regulate  itself,  not  only 
in  regard  to  heat  and  air,  but  to  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
heat  could  be  regulated  with  the  gre^atest  possible  ease,  by  the 
simplest  form  of  Kewley’s  thermometer ; and  a hygrometer 
might  operate  on  lead  pipes,  distributed  immediately  under  the 
roof,  pierced  with  holes  and  connected  with  a supply  of  water, 
so  as  to  throw  down  a shower  of  rain  at  pleasure,  as  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges’s  palm-house.  The  kind  of  hygrometer  might  be  a 
surface  of  sponge,  placed  on  the  end  of  a lever,  which  might 
operate  on  other  levers,  in  the  manner  of  Ruthven’s  press,  so  as 
ultimately  to  gain  one  pound  of  power,  which  would  lift  a 
spring  valve  in  a cistern  of  water,  and  admit  its  descent  by  a 
small  pipe  under  a piston  in  a cylinder.  This  would  give  a 
power  equal  to  anything  that  could  be  required ; or  the  result 
might  even  be  obtained  in  a simpler  manner.  Of  course  the 
operation  of  the  hygrometer  would  be,  to  shut  up  the  sources 
of  moisture ; not,  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  to  open 
them  so  as  to  supply  rain.  We  do  not  say  that  plants  in  pots 
could  be  kept  in  this  way  without  the  attendance  of  a gardener, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a house,  where  all  the  plants 
were  planted  in  the  ground,  might  be  so  kept  for  months,  with- 
out ever  being  entered  by  the  gardener.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  the  fires  in  the  sheds.  — ^ Cond, 


Abt.  III.  Notes  on  some  Suburban  Villas  between  London  and 

Cheshunt,  made  on  July  24',  and  August' \0.  1839.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

The  usual  road  from  London  to  Cheshunt  is  one  of  the  most  public  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ; but,  by  taking  Hornsey  and  Southgate 
instead  of  Edmonton  and  Enfield,  the  road  is  as  quiet  as  in  any  remote  dis- 
trict, and  the  scenery  as  rural  and  varied.  At  Hornsey  there  is  the  beautifully 
situated  villa  of  Harringay,  noticed  in  an  early  volume  of  this  Magazine, 
for  the  fine  effect  of  the  New  River  encircling  the  lawn,  and  forming  its 
boundary,  and  for  some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  Magnolin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  especially  M.  raacroph^'lla,  noticed  in  the  Arb.  Brit., 
vol.  i.  p.  272.,  as  being,  in  1835,  the  second  largest  in  England,  22  fl.  high, 
and  flowering  freely  every  year.  Here,  also,  some  fine  new  camellias  were 
raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Press ; and  the  hot-houses  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and 
the  conservatory  at  the  house,  at  a considerable  distance,  were  heated  by 
steam  from  one  boiler,  at  a period  when  that  mode  of  heating  was  compara- 
tively new.  At  Crouch  End,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  Crouch  Hall,  the 
residence  of  G.  Booth,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  which  contains  a magnificent  architec- 
tural conservatory ; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  Muswell  Hill, 
lately  sold,  and  now  denuded  of  some  of  its  finest  old  trees.  The  scenery 
from  Muswell  Hill  to  Hornsey  is  singularly  quiet,  rural,  and  secluded ; and  so 
little  is  it  known  to  Londoners  who  have  not  their  country  houses  in  that 
direction,  that  very  few  persons  can  find  their  way  to  it,  or  through  it  when 
they  are  there,  without  the  aid  of  a guide  or  map. 

Southgate  and  its  neighbourhood  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
the  villas,  which  are  generally  remarkably  well  wooded,  the  trees  being  chiefly 
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the  remains  of  an  ancient  oak  forest.  This  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
the  oaks  being  chiefly  of  the  sessiie-fruited  kind,  as  at  Kenwood. 

Fount  Park,  or  Broomfield  House,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  Cu&nuTi 
Groce,  once  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Curtis,  are  worth  notice  for  their  trees.  The 
house  which  stood  in  Cuiland’s  Grove  has  been  lately  taken  down,  but  the 
fine  cedars  of  Lebanon,  red  cedars,  pinasters,  lofty  silver  firs,  and  large 
deciduous  cypresses  and  purple  beeches,  still  remain ; a proof  of  what  one 
would  not  on  first  thoughts  expect,  that  planting  often  affords  a more  durable 
monument  than  building. 

Amo't  Grove  ; Mrt.  Walker.  —The  house  is  a fine  square  brick  building,  with 
stone  facings,  in  a commanding  situation,  with  a considerable  breadth  of  lawn 
in  front,  bordered  by  massive  woods,  over  which,  in  the  centre,  is  seen  a varied 
distance.  Two  rooms  were  added  to  the  house  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  which 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  taste  in  interior  architecture  prevalent  in 
his  day.  The  entrance  h^l  is  very  large  for  the  sue  of  the  house  ; it  con- 
tains a fine  oak  staircase,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  a painting 
in  excellent  preservation,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  “ Landscroon,  1723.” 
The  walk  through  the  grounds  proceeds  right  and  left  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  and,  in  making  a circuit  of  the  park,  borders,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
grounds,  a consider^le  reach  of  the  New  River.  The  mode  in  which  this 
walk  is  conducted  clearly  shows  that  the  place  was  laid  out  in  the  time  of 
Brown.  We  have  first,  near  the  house,  the  walk  of  a considerable  breadth 
proceeding  through  groups  chiefly  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  separated  from 
the  park  by  a sunk  fence ; next,  the  walk  becoming  narrower,  enters  into  a thick 
wood,  where  no  fence  is  seen ; afterwards  it  emerges  from  this  wood,  about 
a third  of  the  breadth  which  it  is  at  the  house,  and  skirts  the  margin  of  a bound- 
aiy  plantation,  separated  from  the  park  only  by  a low  hedge  ; then  it  touches 
on  the  canal  or  river ; and,  half  the  circuit  being  now  gone  through,  the  walk 
passes  through  the  other  half  much  in  the  same  manner,  gradually  widening  as 
It  approaches  the  house.  As  episodes,  or  by-scenes,  to  this  last  half  of 
the  walk,  there  are  the  kitchen-garden,  conservatories,  a walled  flower-garden, 
and  various  scenes  connected  with  them ; and  to  the  other  half  there  is  a 
large  flower-garden  enclosed  by  a shrubbery,  with  a rockwork,  basin,  foun- 
tain, &c.  In  the  artificial  plantations  near  the  house,  there  are  many  old 
finely  grown  exotic  trees ; and  among  these  a greater  number  of  Qu6rcus  [^us- 
tris  than  we  have  seen  anywhere  else.  A number  of  these  trees  are  from 
60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  from  18  in.  to  3 ft.  in  diameter.  We  hare 
noticed  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  and  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  this  is  by  far  the  hardiest  and  the  handsomest  of  the  American  oaks, 
and  that  it  also  grows  far  faster  than  any  other  species  or  variety.  There  are 
three  fine  specimens  of  it  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum,  under  the  names  of  Q.  pa- 
lustris,  Q.  montkna,  and  Q.  Banisten',  much  higher  than  all  the  other  American 
oaks  there.  Had  there  been  only  one  specimen  of  this  tree,  our  character  of 
it  might  have  been  doubted  ; but  there  being  three  standing  among  the  most 
complete  collection  of  American  oaks  in  England,  what  we  state  cannot  be 
controverted.  Before  these  trees  were  denuded  of  their  side  branches,  they 
were  of  surpassing  gracefulness  and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  smoky  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  grow.  There  are  fine  trees  of  Q.  palustris  at  Syon, 
one  of  which  is  figured  in  our  Arboretum,  and  also  at  Strathfieidsaye  ; and 
there  is  a most  b^tiful  young  one  in  the  arboretum  at  Woking.  So  little 
is  the  tree  known,  that  two  years  ago  Messrs.  Loddiges  threw  away  nearly  a 
cart-load  of  them ; and,  some  years  before  that,  some  waggon-loads  were  taken 
up  and  burned  in  the  Leyton  Nursery.  (See  Arb,  Brit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1888.)  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  nurserymen  should  cease  to  propagate  many  kinds 
of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  when  they  meet  with  no  better  encouragement 
than  this  ? 

There  are  a number  of  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Arno’s  Grove,  immense 
Weymouth  pines,  with  spreading  branches,  and  80ft.  high;  one  of  these  has 
a young  oak  springing  up  through  its  root,  the  stem  of  whidi  is  so  completely 
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embraced  by  the  wood  of  the  pine,  as  to  give  the  idea  of  its  being  united  with 
it  in  the  manner  of  a graft,  which  every  one  knows  is  impossible.  This  is 
one  of  those  cases  that  occasionally  occur,  in  which  reason  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  matter  of  fact,'or  what  appears  to  be  fact.  There  are  very  large 
Scotch  pines,  one  with  a curiously  twisted  trunk ; silver  and  spruce  firs ; and 
some  hemlock  spruces.  A plant  of  X,igustrum  Idcidum  was  15  ft.  high  before 
it  was  killed  down  to  within  Oft.  of  the  ground  by  the  criterion  winter. 
There  is  a fine  specimen  of  Platanus  orienthlis,  65  ft.  high,  with  a head 
170  ft.  in  circumference,  which,  as  compared  with  others  of  P.  occidentkiis  in 
the  same  grounds,  shows  conspicuously  the  greatly  superior  beauty  of  the 
former  tree.  It  is  somewhere  remarked  by  Dr.  Lindley,  that,  while  there  are 
scores  of  the  occidental  plane  planted  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  Regent’s  Park,  there 
is  not  one  to  be  seen  ot  the  flktanus  orientklis,  though  the  latter  is  not  only  a 
much  handsomer  tree  than  the  former,but  much  hardier.  A stranger  to  this  sub- 
ject will  naturally  ask  what  can  be  the  reason  that  the  handsomer  and  hardier 
tree  is  not  preferred  to  the  less  handsome  and  less  hardy  one.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  one  tree  is  propagated  as  easily  as  the  willow,  by  cuttings,  while  the 
other  requires  to  be  raised  by  layers,  or  from  seed.  Hence  the  one  species 
abounds  in  the  nurseries,  and  is  cheap ; and  the  other  is  comparatively  scarce,  and 
of  double  the  price.  Another  reason  why  the  occidental  pWe  is  more  planted 
than  the  oriental  one  is,  that  it  grows  much  faster.  Though  we  have  said  much 
on  the  beauty  of  the  oriental  plane  in  our  Arboretum  BrUmmeum,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  it  superfluous  to  make  these  remarks,  and  to  add  to  them  the 
suggestion  which  we  have  before  made  in  this  Magazine,  of  heading  down 
occidental  planes,  and  grafting  them  standard  high,  or  as  high  as  may  be  con- 
venient, with  oriental  ones.  We  wish  we  could  see  this  done  in  £(yde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens.  Among  other  specimens  which  we  noticed  at 
Amo’s  Grove  were,  a CVatse'gus  orientalis  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  with  a fine 
spreading  head ; a Pyrus  Aronia,  forming  an  immense  bush,  12  ft.  high,  and 
40  ft.  round  ; and  a common  berberry  96  ft.  round,  which  is  covered  with  fruit 
every  year.  We  also  noticed  several  magnolias,  and  among  others  a good 
plant  of  M.  macrophylla.  .gainst  the  wall,  near  the  conservatory,  is  a plant 
of  Lagerstroe'mia  inmca,  which  has  stood  out  a number  of  years  without  any 
protection  whatever.  Here  is  also  a tree  of  Magnolia  grandifidra  covering 
the  gable  end  of  a house  at  least  30  ft.  high  ; besides  a number  of  other 
conservative  wall  plants,  which  the  rapid  glance  that  we  took  of  the  place  did 
not  permit  us  to  note  down.  In  the  hot-house  we  found  a fine  plant  of  Pas- 
sifldra  Herbertidno,  covered  with  both  flowers  and  fruit. 

Minchenden  Houte,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s,  is  now  on  sale. 
We  were  obligingly  permitted  to  enter  the  grounds  from  Arno’s  Grove,  which 
they  adjoin.  A fine  broad  gravel  walk  leads  some  distance  along  the  margin 
of  the  New  River,  and  thence  ascends  through  a shmbbery  plantation  to  the 
lawn  front  of  the  house.  This  is  a most  agreeable  walk  from  the  proximity  of 
the  river,  and  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  it.  Though 
the  place  has  been  evidently  much  neglected  for  many  years,  enough  remains 
to  snow  that  it  was  plantpd  with  more  than  common  care,  40  or  50  years 
ago.  The  house  is  a plain  brick  building,  in  a situation  equiiily  elevated  with 
the  house  in  Arno’s  Grove,  but  with  the  view  in  front  much  more  confined. 
The  side  scenery,  however,  consists  of  noble  oak  woods,  and  the  distant  view 
is  so  completely  rural,  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  it  a single  house 
or  building.  Altogether,  it  is  a place  of  much  natural  and  fortuitous  beauty, 
but  ruined  by  neglect,  and  by  bad  arrangements  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  house.  Near  the  family  chapel  stands  the  famous  Chandos  oak,  an 
engraving  of  which,  with  the  dimensions  as  given  by  Strutt,  will  be  found  in 
OWT  Arb.Brit.,  vol.  iii.  p.l763.  The  tree  continues  to  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that 
our  present  estimate  makes  it  about  80  ft.  high,  instead  of  60  ft.,  which  it  was, 
when  measured  for  Mr.  Strutt  about  20  years  ago ; and  the  diameter  of  the 
head  we  found  to  be  1 1 9 ft.  The  trunk  we  measured  with  a line,  and  found  it 
5 ft.  in  diameter  at  4 ft.  from  the  ground.  This  oak,  like  most  of  the  others 
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ill  this  neighbourhood,  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  the  species  Q. 
sessiliflbra.  Near  it  there  are  some  other  fine  large  trees  of  the  same  kind. 
The  shrubbery  here  has  evidently  been  planted  with  all  the  kinds  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  that  could  be  procured  in  the  best  London  nurseries  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century ; but  they  have  been  so  choked  with  common 
kinds  that  many  of  them  are  killed,  and  others  are  so  much  injured  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  in  the  thickets  of  common  bushes.  We  noticed  some  fine 
trees  of  American  ash,  several  species  of  A'eer,  Qu^rcus,  Cratae'gus,  and  /’yrus; 
an  A'rbutus  Andrfichne  15  ft.  high,  greatly  injured  by  the  late  severe  winter, 
but  not  killed  ; a number  of  common  arbutuses  of  large  size,  not  injured  in  the 
least;  one  of  them  is  30  ft.  high,  with  the  trunk,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
upwards  of  2 ft.  in  diameter.  There  are,  a Pdpulus  monilifera  upwards  of  100  ft. 
high  ; a great  number  of  very  large  Portugal  laurels  (one  40  ft.  high)  and  lau- 
rustinuses  ; a silver  cedar  75  ft.  high,  with  a head  72  ft.  in  diameter;  a salis- 
buria  35  ft.  high  j a spruce  fir  80  ft.  high,  with  its  lower  branches  reclining  on 
the  ground,  forming  a splendid  cone  of  verdure  ; some  large  and  picturesque 
Scotch  firs  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height ; and  many  large  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas.  Some  taste,  and  a very  moderate  expense,  would  render  this  a most 
delightful  residence, 

^ul/tgale  Lodge.  — The  house  at  this  beautiful  place  was  built  by  Nash,  and 
the  grounds  laid  out  by  Repton,  for  Walker  Gray,  Esq.,  about  the  beginning 

of  the  present  century ; but  the  place  is  now  the  property  of Taylor,  Esq. 

In  1819,  when  we  last  saw  it,  the  grounds  were  in  beautiful  order,  but  they 
are  now  in  a state  of  comparative  neglect  and  ruin.  They  consist  of  a 
gently  sloping  bank,  on  which  the  house  is  placed;  and  opposite  to  this  is 
an  amphitheatre  of  wood  in  the  manner  of  Kenwood,  but  more  open  and 
extensive.  The  lawn  or  park  reaches  from  the  house  to  the  bottom,  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  opposite  bank  covered  with  wood,  the  bottom  being 
formed  into  a beautiful  lake.  The  wood  reaches  down  to  the  water  in  some 
places,  and  in  others  is  deeply  penetrated  by  glades  of  turf,  finely  broken  by 
scattered  groups  of  oaks.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower  of  a church  which 
has  been  lately  built,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  a cottage  in  the  wood,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  houses  or  buildings.  The  place,  in  this  respect, 
resembles  Kenwood,  with  the  advantage  of  being  of  greater  extent  and  having  a 
fine  piece  of  water,  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  much  less  inequality'  in  the 
ground,  and  consequently  not  exhibiting  scenery  of  so  strongly  marked  a cha- 
racter. We  have  seldom  seen  a place  more  in  want  of  a terrace  in  the  two 
garden  or  lawn  fronts  of  the  house,  in  order  by  its  horizontal  lines  to  contrast 
with  the  sloping  lines  of  the  lawn,  and  form  an  effective  foreground  to  it  anil 
to  the  wooded  bank  beyond.  Attached  to  the  house  is  a conservatory  forming 
the  segment  of  a circle,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  library,  the  entire  end  of 
which,  consisting  of  two  bookcases,  opens  and  folds  back  in  such  a manner  as 
to  carry  in  the  sides  of  the  room  to  the  branches  of  the  plants.  On  our 
former  visit  we  were  iq  the  library,  and  saw  this  bookcase  opened  : the  effect 
was  very  striking,  and  it  would  have  been  more  so  if  the  walk  in  the  con- 
servatory had  been  along  the  centre  instead  of  along  one  side.  The  roof  and 
front  of  the  conservatory  is  now  falling  in  pieces,  which  affords  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  it  on  a better  plan.  Beyond  the  conservatory  its  back  wall  is 
continued  as  a separation  from  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  dead  wall,  though 
covered  with  creepers,  being  thought  rather  heavy,  was  pierced  with  openings 
in  the  manner  of  windows.  In  coming  along  the  approach  road,  we  pass  a 
number  of  scattered  oak  trees,  almost  all  of  the  species  Q.  scssiliflora,  and 
exemplifying  in  a very  decided  manner  the  inferiority  of  this  species  to  the 
Q.  pcdunculata,  as  a painter’s  tree  ; a fact  first  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Bree,  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  534. ; and  in  Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1797.  Among  minor 
remarks  we  may  notice  the  circumstance  of  the  grass  of  the  lawn  being  mixed 
with  wild  thyme,  which,  when  it  is  cut  by  the  scythe,  or  bruised  by  rolling  or 
walking  over  it,  fills  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  common  garden  thyme,  and 
various  other  fragrant  species,  are  sown  on  terrace  walks  in  Italy  and  Portugal, 
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where  scarcely  any  grass  will  grow ; and  the  effect  when  parties  walk  on  these 
terraces  backwards  and  forwards,  especially  during  the  evening  or  night,  is  to 
fill  the  air  with  the  most  delightful  fragrance.  We  can  state  this  ft'om  our 
own  experience  when  forming  one  of  an  evening  party  at  the  Signor  di  Negro’s, 
in  Genoa,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 

South  Lodge; Webber,  Etq. — This  place  has  been  celebrated  bjrWhately 

for  its  temple  of  Pan,  and  by  George  Mason  for  the  successful  imitation  of  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  a by-lane  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  As  the  former 
author,  in  1771,  mentions  South  Lodge  as  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  must  have  left  it  some  time  before ; so 
that  this  picturesque  lane  was  probably  formed  nearly  a century  ago.  As  we 
expected,  we  could  neither  see  nor  learn  any  thing  of  it ; and,  indeed,  we 
question  much  if  anything  at  South  Lodge  exists  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  with  the  exception  of  the  situation  of  the  house  and  of  the 
larger  trees.  The  house  has  undergone  various  changes,  and  the  temple  of 
Pan  no  longer  exists,  nor  does  any  one  know  where  it  stood.  There  is, 
however,  a fine  old  Palladian  bridge,  like  that  at  Wilton,  but  of  wood,  gra- 
dually undergoing  decay ; a large  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  park, 
with  islands ; and  in  the  pleasure-ground  a more  than  usually  picturesque  lake 
of  upwards  of  an  acre,  with  its  margin  and  islands  so  admirably  planted  and 
plac^,  as  from  no  point  of  view  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  or  outline,  and 
yet  every  where  to  preserve  breadth  of  effect  in  looking  from  the  walk  on  the 
water.  The  secret  of  this,  as  every  garden  artist  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
is  to  place  the  islands  in  the  sinuosities,  and  never  in  the  middle,  as  is  too 
frequently  done.  The  park,  or  demesne,  here  occupies  an  immense  sloping 
bank,  one  third  of  the  way  down  which  is  placed  the  house,  and  above 
it  are  the  kitchen-garden  and  shrubberies.  In  the  latter  are  some  good 
plants,  especially  cedars,  silver  firs,  hemlock  spruces,  deciduous  cypresses, 
and  American  acers,  all  of  which,  unless  we  except  two  or  three  ever- 
green oaks,  must  have  been  planted  since  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham, 
Among  the  trees  in  the  park  wc  observed  fetula  papyrkcea,  65  ft.  high, 
with  an  immense  arm  from  one  side  36  ft.  in  length^  and  another  arm 
from  the  opposite  side  35  ft.  in  length  ; the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3 ft. 
from  the  ground,  is  2 ft.  2 in.  It  has  been  grafted  on  a common  birch,  and 
the  scion  and  stock  seem  to  have  accorded  very  well  together ; since  they  are 
of  the  same  thickness  at  the  point  of  union.  There  are  some  very  large 
Cornish  elms  near  the  house ; a varic^ted  (lu^rcus  pedunculkta  50  ft.  high  ; a 
broad-leaved  Quercus  /'lex  70  ft.  high,  and  the  willow-leaved  variety  of  the 
same  dimensions,  both  standing  on  hillocks,  which  sets  them  off  to  great 
advantage  ; a silver  fir  100  ft.  high,  with  a trunk  2 ft.  10  in,  in  diameter;  a 
deciduous  cypress  70  ft.  high,  sending  up  numerous  knobs,  or  knees,  as  they 
are  called  in  America,  from  the  roots,  as  at  Syon  ; A'cer  sacchkrinum  40  ft. 
high,  and  various  others.  The  park  is  disfigured  with  some  round  and  oval 
clumps  of  12  or  15  years’  growth,  which  have  never  been  thinned, — some 
of  those  “ elegant  forms,  the  oval  and  the  circle,”  which,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  are  the  most  generally  pleasing  forms  that  the  landscape- 
gardener  can  adopt  in  laying  out  plantations. 

“ If  masses,”  says  Sir  Henry,  “ must  be  planted  in  parks,  in  order  to  get 
up  wood  for  future  single  trees  and  detached  groups  (which,  without  the 
interposition  of  the  transplanting,  they  must  be),  it  is  plain  that  they  will 
continue  in  existence  for  five  and  twenty,  or  five  and  thirty  years,  before 
they  can  be  cut  out  with  proper  effect.  What  shape,  I would  ask,  can  be 
adopted  with  such  distant  objects  in  view,  more  generally  pleasing  than 
that  of  the  circle  or  the  oval,  or  some  modification  of  it  ? ” And  again  : 
“ It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  is  discernment  enough  in  our  present  race  of 
artists,  to  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  or  restoring  those  fine  figures,  the 
oval  and  circle,  as  certainly  the  best  for  temporary  and  large  detached 
masses  of  wood.”  (Planter’s  Guide,  1st  ed.,  p.  422.)  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  above  passage  in  the  writings  of  a man  of  undoubted  taste, 
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except  on  the  principle  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  being 
caricatured  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  In  that  Review, 
No.  72.,  “ those  elegant  forms  the  oval,  the  circle,  and  the  cone,”  are 
eulogised,  while  an  irregular  outline  is  described  as  “ fantastic  zigzaggery, 
which  resembles  the  traces  left  by  a dog  scampering  through  snow,”  &c. 
This  part  of  the  Review  was,  no  doubt,  written  partly  with  an  eye  to  what 
Dugald  Stewart  had  hinted  against  carrying  irregularity  to  an  extreme,  in 
his  Philosophical  Essays,  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  p.  285.  4to  ed. ; but  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  effect,  to  enable  the  reviewer  to  quote  Shakspeare,  “ What!  up 
and  down,  carved  like  an  apple  tart,”  &c..  Corporal  Trim’s  harangue,  and 
the  German  baron.  When  Sir  Henry  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  fear  of  the  reviewer,  we  find  him  asserting,  as  the  principle  on  which 
the  outline  of  plantations  ought  to  be  formed,  that  art  should  borrow 
from  nature  “ every  pleasing  form  which  owes  its  origin  to  that  unfailing 
source  of  variety  and  beauty  and  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  best  writers  on  landscape-gardening.  “ The  first  requisite,”  says 
Whately,  speaking  of  the  outline  of  a wood,  “ is  irregularity.  The  true 
beauty  of  an  outline  consists  more  in  breaks  tiian  in  sweeps ; rather  in 
angles  than  in  rounds ; in  variety,  not  in  succession.”  Irregularity,  indeed, 
is  the  soul  of  ever^  beauty  in  the  outline  of  plantations,  lawns,  lakes,  islands, 
and  every  object  in  scenery  in  which  variety  and  intricacy  are-to  be  con- 
sidered as  leading  beauties.  Whatever  is  regular  or  symmetrical  is  soon 
recognised  and  understood ; and  may  be  grand,  stately,  or  beautiful,  but  seldom 
vari^  and  intricate.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  principle  more  certain  than 
another,  in  modern  landscape-gardening,  it  is,  that  the  outlines  of  all  planta- 
tions ought  to  be  irregular. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  park  and  the  lawn  is  rendered  very 
offensive,  from  a circumstance  apparently  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  in  practice  a matter  of  some  importance.  The  separat- 
ing fence  is  of  wire,  and  the  lower  wire  is  so  near  the  ground  as  to  prevent  the 
mower  from  passing  his  scythe  under  it,  and  thus  mowing  the  grass  as 
smooth  for  a few  inches  without  the  fence  as  it  is  within.  Not  having  been 
able  to  do  this,  the  grass  in  the  line  of  the  fence  is  necessarily  left  to  grow 
up,  and  neither  being  cropped  by  the  cattle  without,  nor  cut  down  by  the 
scythe  from  within,  it  has  risen  among  the  wires,  and  forms  a kind  of  grass 
h^gc,  which  altogether  destroys  the  effect  of  invisibility,  or  rather  incon- 
spicuousness,  which  is  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  wire  fence.  The  sight 
of  this  fence,  and  the  study  of  the  piece  of  water  in  the  shrubbery,  are  the  two 
lessons  which  the  gardener  may  learn  by  visiting  South  Lodge. 

Between  Enfield  and  Cheshunt  we  saw  Bull’s  Cross, Bowles,  Esq., 

and  Capel  House, Hooker,  Esq.  The  former  is  a new  place,  apparently 

very  carefully  kept,  and  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  some  fine  old  purple 
beeches  and  red  cedars.  In  the  village  of  Enfield  we  saw  some  very  neat 
hedges  of  L^cium  barbarum ; some  arbours  finely  covered  with  this  the 
most  rapid-growing  of  hardy  climbers ; and  some  large  sweet  bays  and  laurus- 
tinuses,  which  escaped  the  late  severe  winter  without  the  slightest  injury. 

TheobaleCs  Park  ; Sir  Henry  Meux,  Bart.  — The  house  is  a fine  old  Eng- 
lish mansion,  in  a commanding  situation,  with  an  extensive  terrace  pros- 
pect in  front,  in  consequence  of  which  the  views  from  the  windows  of  the 
principal  rooms  produce  an  impression  at  once  of  grandeur  and  cheerfulness. 
There  is  a broad  walk  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a curvilinear-roofed  con- 
servatory forming  part  of  one  wing.  In  the  grounds  there  is  much  to 
approve  ; but,  as  we  passed  very  rapidly  through  them,  and  intend  to  visit 
the  place  again,  we  deter  any  further  remarks,  and  merely  add  that  we  found 
the  place  in  the  very  highest  order,  even  to  the  frame  ground  and  back  sheds 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  shady  walks  in  the  distant  woods. 

Were  a person  in  search  of  a suburban  residence  to  visit  the  places  we  have 
mentioned,  and  consider  their  effect  upon  his  mind,  he  would  learn  to  discover 
what  constitutes  cheerfulness,  independently  altogether  of  animated  nature ; 
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and  he  would  find  distant  prospect  occupying  a large  portion  of  the  picture, 
in  proportion  to  that  occupied  by  the  foreground,  an  essential  feature. 

The  Gothic  Cottage,  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  the  Swiss  Cottage,  H.  B.  Ker, 
Esq.,  both  at  Cheshunt,  will  form  the  subjects  of  future  Articles. 

Augiut  10.  7b  Chethunt,  by  WbeaUtone,  OakhUl,  and  Enfield.  — To  the  left 
of  the  new  road  which  leads  from  the  Edgware  Road  to  Wheatstone,  and 
between  West  End  and  Child’s  Hill,  is  a villa  building  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  which,  in  point  of  architectural  taste,  is  such  as,  luckily,  is  not  often  to 
be  met  with.  It  consists  of  a centre  and  two  wings.  The  centre  is  in  the 
Roman  manner,  with  Grecian  architraves  and  pediments  over  the  windows, 
and  the  two  wings  terminate  in  towers  with  Gotnic  battlements.  The  towers 
are  high  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  but  still  not  so  high  as  the  main  body 
of  the  house,  which  is  square,  while  the  towers  are  round.  On  the  centre  of 
the  roof  of  this  main  body  is  a piece  of  iron  framework,  which,  seen  from 
the  road,  has  the  appearance  of  a tent  bed,  with  the  curtains  removed.  We 
have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  this  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  should  like  to  know  the  line  of  life  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  kind 
of  society  in  which  he  moves.  Absurdities  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  some- 
times do  good,  by  rousing  attention  to  the  subject.  What  is  grossly  erro- 
neous can  be  more  readily  detected  by  the  mass  of  society,  than  what  is 
perfectly  correct  or  supremely  beautiful. 

OakMU ; Sir  Simon  H.  Clarke,  Bart.,  F.H.S.  — We  approached  this  place 
from  Wheatstone,  by  which  road  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds  is  passed 
through  or  seen,  before  arriving  at  the  house ; the  proper  approach  to  the 
mansion  is,  however,  from  the  tiouthgate  Road,  from  which  but  a small  portion 
of  the  grounds  is  seen  by  a stranger,  till  be  looks  from  the  drawingroom  win- 
dows. In  short,  the  house  stands  on  the  top  of  a bank,  and  the  entrance 
front  is  approached  over  a piece  of  table  land ; plantations  to  the  right  and 
left  serving  as  a screen  to  the  distant  prospect,  which  would  otherwise  be 
seen  before  entering  the  mansion.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  unexception- 
able ; but  the  grounds  on  the  lawn  front  are  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  com- 
monplace manner  of  the  past  generation,  and  are  greatly  in  want  of  reform } 
they  are,  indeed,  quite  unworthy  of  the  situation.  A circumstance  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  they  might  so  easily  be  made  every  thing  that  could  be 
desired.  From  the  Wheatstone  approach,  the  undulations  of  the  ground  are 
seen  to  great  advantage;  more  particularly  at  one  point  near  the  lodge, 
where  their  intersections  form  a beautiful  foreground  to  Little  Grove, 
the  residence  of  F.  Cass,  Esq.,  a villa  which,  like  Oakhill,  stands  at  the 
bead  of  a bank.  We  also  see  from  this  approach  Boham  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  C.  Knott,  Esq.,  a villa  very  beautifully  situated,  where  several 
improvements  are  going  forward.  Still,  were  these  three  villas  to  be 
built  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  very  greatly  im- 
proved, and  that  they  would  bear  the  impress  of  the  age ; which,  in  this 
country,  is  in  nothing  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years  in  villa  architecture ; notwithstanding  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  such  exceptions  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

At  Oakhill,  the  kitchen-garden  is  the  most  attractive  feature  to  a gardener. 
We  found  it  in  the  highest  order  in  every  part ; and  we  may  safely  state  that 
we  never  saw  before  such  extraordinary  pines  and  grapes.  We  also  saw  a 
peach  pit  40  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  wide,  which  was  nearly  filled  by  an  elruge  nec- 
tarine and  a noblesse  peach.  These,  when  planted,  were  one  year  trained, 
but  with  the  shoots  cut  back  to  the  stem,  so  that  they  might  almost  be  termed 
maiden  plants ; nevertheless,  they  completely  filh3d  the  house  in  three  sea- 
sons, and  bore  a good  crop  of  fruit  this  spring,  which  had  been  some  time 
all  gathered  when  we  saw  the  trees.  The  trees  are  planted  within  the  pit,  and 
their  roots  pass  through  the  wall  into  a border,  which  is  never  cropped.  All 
the  vines  in  the  different  vineries  are  treated  in  the  spurring-in  manner,  and  no 
greater  quantity  of  wood  or  leaves  is  allowed  to  be  produced,  than  is  necessary 
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to  support  the  fruit.  Nothing  is  ever  planted  on  the  borders,  either  within  the 
house  or  without.  The  leaves,  in  consequence  of  their  small  number,  and 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  attain  an  enormous  size  and  succulency : but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  do  not  shade  the  house  so  much  as  where  the  vines  are 
trained  ail  over  a trellis  under  the  glass ; nor  do  they  require  any  thing  like  so 
much  care  and  trouble  as  in  that  mode  of  training.  In  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  light  which  is  admitted  within  the  house,  we  found  some  vines 
trained  against  a back-wall  trellis,  and  some  rising  from  the  earth  in  the 
manner  of  standards,  bearing  large  bunehes  to  the  very  ground,  even  of  mus- 
cats. Grapes  are  gathered  here  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
three  weeks  about  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April ; and  they  could 
be  gathered  during  these  three  weeks  also,  if  the  proprietor  desired  it.  At 
the  present  time,  we  found  one  crop  removed  and  the  leaves  dropping  from 
the  wood,  another  nearly  gathered,  one  beginning  to  ripen,  and  one  beginning 
to  swell.  Pines  are  cut  every  week  in  the  year.  We  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  speak  here  of  the  treatment  either  of  the  vines  or  pines  at  Oakhill,  or  to 
say  any  thing  in  favour  either  of  the  late  or  present  gardener ; the  modes  of 
treating  both  pines  and  vines  having  been  alr^dy  given  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  in 
different  papers  in  our  three  preceding  volumes.  The  houses  are  heated 
chiefly  by  hot  water  ; though  flues  are  still  used  in  some  of  them,  but  with 
the  covers  kept  moist  by  drops  of  water,  which  issue  from  a leaden  pipe  con- 
ducted over  them  at  a foot  in  height,  pierced  at  intervals  with  a needle  so  as 
to  allow  one  hole  to  each  tile,  and  supplied  from  a cistern.  The  sashes  and 
rafters  in  the  houses  are  chiefly  framed  in  wood,  but  in  the  pits  the  rafters  are 
of  cast  iron,  and  the  styles  and  rails  of  the  sashes  of  wood,  with  the  bars  of 
copper.  The  general  width  of  the  larger  pits  is  13  ft.  There  is  a very  inge- 
nious contrivance  for  fastening  the  sashes,  invented  by  the  architect  {the  late 
Mr.  Shaw),  which  we  shall  &ure  and  describe  in  a fliture  Number.  The 
pines  are  grown  in  pits  or  frames ; the  latter  generally  glazed  with  green 
glass.  In  one  of  the  frames  we  found  the  stumps  of  Providence  pines,  with 
the  leaves  cut  off,  planted  deep  in  pots  of  loam,  and  with  a very  strong  bot- 
tom heat,  in  order  to  force  them  to  throw  up  suckers,  which  they  were  doing 
abundantly. 

In  the  open  garden  we  found  excellent  crops,  particidarly  of  the  new  Fle- 
mish pears,  which  were  trained  against  the  walls  in  the  horizontal  manner. 
Some  of  these  pears  do  not  bear  so  readily  on  the  spurs  of  the  old  wood,  as 
they  do  on  the  buds  and  spurs  of  one  and  two-years-old  wood  j and  hence 
such  trees  chiefly  exhibit  fruit  in  a zone  between  the  trunk  and  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  which  zone  spreads  wider  and  wider  from  the  trunk,  as  the 
tree  advances  in  growth ; hence,  unless  something  is  done,  a large  and  in- 
creasing space  in  the  centre  is  constantly  barren.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Mr. 
Balfour,  gardener  to  Earl  Grey,  adopted  reverse  grafting  (see  Vol.  L p.  71.); 
and  other  gardenmrs  have  turn^  back  the  shoots,  or  crossed  them  in  different 
directions  over  the  barren  spots.  Mr.  Davis,  the  present  gardener  at  Oakhill, 
keeps  up  a succession  of  young  brandies  in  such  a manner  that  the  fruit  is 
equally  distributed  over  the  tree ; or  at  least  more  equally  than  is  generally 
to  be  met  with.  None  of  the  fhiit  tree  borders  are  cropped,  and  they  are  all 
very  shallow  on  a gravelly  bottom.  On  a border  on  the  north  side  of  a wall 
the  pine  strawberry  is  grown,  and  here  it  comes  in  three  weeks  later  than  in 
the  open  garden. 

The  late  gardener  Mr.  Dowding,  and  his  successor  Mr.  Davis,  are  well 
known  in  the  lists  of  the  successful  competitors  for  prizes  for  fruits,  published 
by  the  Horticultural  and  other  Metropolitan  Societies.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  garden  than  Oakhill  for  young  men  to  study  forcing  and  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees ; and,  by  a little  management,  the  pleasure-ground  might 
be  rendered  as  superior  to  what  it  now  is,  as  the  kitchen-garden  and  fordng- 
houses  are  to  other  kitchen-gardens  and  forcing-houses. 
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Art.  IV.  On  the  injurious  Effects  of  Kyan's  Anti-Dry-Rot  Solution, 

as  regards  the  Destruction  of  vegetable  Life  in  the  Gardens  at 

Thoresby,  Nottinghamshire.  Communicated  by  the  Right  Hon. 

the  Earl  of  Manvers. 

Some  of  the  rafters  in  one  of  the  pine  and  grape  houses  in  Thoreshy  Pork 
having  become  quite  decayed  by  dry  rot,  Earl  Manvers  was  rcconimended 
to  use  timber  for  the  new  rafters  which  had  been  steeped  in  one  of  Kyan’s 
patent  tanks.  Accordingly,  ten  new  rafters  for  the  roof  Kghts  to  work  upon 
were  put  up  in  February,  1837 ; such  rafters  being  first  steeped  in  the  solution, 
at  the  strength  of  one  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  ten  gallons  of 
water.  These  rafters  were  in  use  one  year  before  being  paint^,  and  in 
that  time  totally  killed  three  fine  vines  trained  to  the  first  three  rafters,  and 
seriously  injured  those  trained  to  the  remaining  seven  rafters ; so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  quite  kill  the  fruit  upon  them ; and,  in  fact,  such  was  the  injuri- 
ous effect  of  the  poisonous  vapour  drawn  from  the  wood,  that  the  fruit  in 
the  remainder  of  the  house  was  of  a very  inferior  description.  The  pine 
plants  standing  immediately  under  these  rafters  were  seriously  injured,  and 
a considerable  number  of  them  were  quite  destroyed  ; the  remainder,  on 
being  placed  in  the  fruiting  pit,  in  a very  short  time  put  up  a small  weak 
premature  fruit. 

The  cause  of  this  great  damage  to  both  the  vines  and  pine  plants  was,  the 
damp  vapour  which  arose  from  the  heat  of  the  house ; and  mso  from  rain 
soakuge  occasionally  falling  upon  them. 

In  the  spring  1838,  these  rafters  were  carefully  painted  four  times  over  ; 
but,  although  the  injurious  effects  were  thereby  in  some  degree  diminished, 
yet  the  plants  looked  unhealthy,  and  did  not  fruit  properly. 

At  the  present  time,  the  young  vines  are  looking  yellow,  and  have  not  a 
single  bunch  of  grapes  upon  them  ; and  the  pines  under  these  ten  rafters 
are  weak  and  unht^thy,  when  compared  with  those  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house. 

In  1837,  twelve  young  vines  in  pots  were  watered  with  water  taken  from 
a tank  in  part  supplied  from  the  roof  of  this  hot-house,  and  these  plants 
were  all  killed  in  a very  short  time. 

A trelliswork  flower  stand,  made  of  deal  timber  that  had  been  steeped  in 
the  solution,  was  placed  in  a small  preen-house  in  the  gardens,  and  if  this 
had  not  been  taken  out,  eveiy  plant  in  the  house  would  nave  b^n  killed  by 
the  noxious  vapour  arising  from  the  wood.  The  plants  soon  came  round 
again  after  the  removal  of  the  trellis. 

Thoresby  Park,  July,  1839. 


Art.  V.  A Proposal  to  name  Collections  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in 
Public  Gardens  and  Nurseries,  under  certain  Circumstances,  and  on 
certain  Conditions.  By  the  Conductor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise,  that  one  of  the  causes  why  a greater  va- 
riety of  trees  and  shrubs  is  not  planted  by  country  gentlemen  is,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  different  kinds  true  to  their  names ; and  the  almost  certainty, 
when  a considerable  collection  is  ordered,  of  receiving  a number  of  plants  of 
the  same  species  or  variety  under  different  names.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  under  such  genera  as  Magnolia,  Cratte'gus,  Pyrus,  Prixinus,  Quercus, 
Pinus,  Populus,  Petula,  &c.  Another  evil  which  the  purchasers  of  trees 
and  shrubs  have  reason  to  complain  of  is,  that  the  names  of  varieties  are  very 
frequently  inserted  in  catalogues  as  if  they  were  species ; in  consequence  of 
which,  a person  intending  to  have  only  a few  species  of  a genus  which  contains 
a great  number  might,  instead  of  the  few  kinds  which  would  have  given  him 
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a very  good  idea  of  the  genus,  receive  only  varieties  of  one  species,  which  can 
only  give  him  an  idea  of  tnat  species,  and  no  proper  idea  of  the  general  character 
of  the  genus.  For  example,  in  the  genus  Cratae'gus,  supposing  the  poaseasor 
of  a small  pleasure-ground  can  ailbrd  room  for  only  six  species,  and,  looking 
over  an  extensive  catalogue  containing  seventy  or  eighty  names,  he  chooses 
C.  arbutifolia,  C.  caroliniana,  C.  cerasilera,  C.  elUptica,  C.  pyracanthiiolia,  and 
C.  splendens ; how  will  he  he  surprised,  on  seeing  these  kinds  come  into 
leaf,  to  find  that  they  are  all  varieties  or  synonymes  of  Cratse^s  Crua^galiil 
Supposing  he  chooses  the  following  six  names,  C.  laciniata,  C.  incisa, 
C.  ^uercifolia,  C.  Ulivcria,  C.  Celsidna,  and  C.  sibirica  ; he  will  be  not  less 
surprised  at  finding  them  all  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  one  another.  Again,  in  the  genus  Pinus,  at  present  so 
popular,  suppose  the  following  sorts  are  ordered  from  the  nurseryman’s  cata- 
logue, P.  rubra,  P.  horizontalis,  P,  rig^nsis,  P.  altaica,  P.  intermedia,  and  P. 
genevensis ; all  these,  and  several  others  which  figure  in  catalogues  as  diatiiict 
species,  he  will  find  nothing  more  than  the  common  Scotch  pine,  scarcely  one  of 
them  difiering  sufficiently  from  the  species  to  make  it  worth  cultivating.  On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  the  proprietor  of  a small  pleasure-ground,  who 

could  , • ■ - - . ' - M — - 

kinds, 
cetifblia ; 

C.  apiifulia,  and  C.  Douglasn;  he  would  in  either  case  have  a collection 
of  plants  very  different  from  each  other,  very  characteristic  of  the  genus,  and 
exhibiting  a very  interesting  variety  of  forms  all  referable  to  the  same  type; 
and  which  would  have  been  obtained  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  the  othm. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Pinus,  had  P.  pumilio,  P.  inops, 
P.  Lartcio,  P.  Pinea,  P.  Tbe'da,  and  P.  Cembra  been  chosen  ; plants  very 
different  in  their  appearance,  and  giving  a fair  representation  of  the  genus 
Pinus,  would  have  ^en  obtained,  and  that  for  nearly  the  same  price  as  the 
half-dozen  Scotch  pines  above  mentioned. 

These  observations  will  equally  apply  in  the  case  of  all  genera  of 
which  there  are  several  names  given  as  species  in  the  catalogues.  Aimd 
so  much  confusion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  gardener  is 

Euzzled  to  find  out  the  difference  between  species  and  varieties ; and  that 
e is,  in  consequence  of  this  feeling,  deterred  from  the  study  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  consequently  from  recommending  his  employer  to  plant  a col- 
lection of  them,  or  even  to  introduce  a greater  variety  into  his  pleasure- 
ground  or  plantations  than  is  given  by  the  common  routine  kinds, 
him,  however,  cease  to  puzzle  himself  by  endeavours  to  find  out  spedhe 
distinctions  where  none  exist ; and  let  him  rely  upon  this,  that  wherever  a 
species  is  truly  distinct,  that  distinction  will  be  so  obvious  to  the  eye  of  a 
practised  observer  as  to  dispel  all  doubts.  The  distinction  between  varieties 
IS  equally  clear : but  there  are  certain  persons,  both  among  cultivators  and  prac- 
tical botanists,  who  are  continually  in  search  of  new  species  or  varieties,  and 
these  readily  seize  upon  the  slightest  marks  indicating  a difference,  though  ths 
difference  very  often  refers  merely  to  one  individu^  plant  as  compared  with 
another  individual  plant ; and  we  all  know  that  differences  of  this  kind  may 
exist  in  a very  striking  degree,  without  there  being  any  distinction  between 
the  plants  sufficiently  marked  to  constitute  either  a species  or  a variety. 

The  intention  of  the  Arborelum  Britannicum  is  to  lessen  these  evils  by 
exposing  them,  and  by  enabling  those  nurserymen  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
to  distinguish  in  their  catalogues  what  are  species  and  varieties,  and  what  are 
synonymes ; and,  above  all,  to  enable  them  to  put  the  authorities  to  all  thar 
names.  Were  nurserymen  to  do  this  correctly,  which  they  might  do  from 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  the  evil  would  be  less  enormous;  because  the  pur- 
chaser, by  means  of  the  work  mentioned,  would  be  able  to  get  at  the  hutej/ 
of  the  plant.  The  most  desirable  object,  however,  would  be  to  establish  the 
same  nomenclature  throughout  all  the  nurseries  in  the  British  dominions,  anu 
more  especially  in  all  the  public  gardens.  Were  this  done,  a correct  nouea- 
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clature  would  soon  become  general  among  every  class  of  persons  who  paid 
any  attention  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

it  will  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that,  in  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum,  we  have 
attained  as  great  a degree  of  correctness  in  nomenclature,  as  can  well  be  done 
with  the  existing  state  of  living  specimens  in  this  country  ; and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  a great  improvement  in 
what  may  be  called  the  practical  nomenclature  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Britain,  if  that  given  in  our  work  were  followed.  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  we  have  given  no  new  names,  but  merely  selected  one  as  preferable, 
from  the  numerous  synonymes  already  applied  to  the  same  plants  ; and, 
therefore,  we  are  not  asking  the  public  to  adopt  names  which  we  have  coined, 
but  merely  to  agree  in  all  adopting  the  names  which  we  have  selected  from 
those  already  in  use. 

Now,  in  order  to  promote  the  application  of  our  selected  names  as  much  as 
lies  in  our  power,  we  make  the  following  proposals  to  nurserymen,  and  the 
curators  of  public  gardens  : — 

1.  To  adopt  our  nomenclature  for  their  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

2.  To  print  a catalogue  of  them  with  Arb.  Brit,  as  an  authority  to  each  name, 
and  to  include  no  name  in  the  catalogue  for  which  they  have  not  a living  plant. 

3.  To  label  the  plants  as  in  nurseries  and  botanic  gardens,  either  with 
names  or  numbers  printed  on  proper  labels  ; and,  if  numbers,  to  place  the 
same  numbers  before  the  names  in  the  printed  catalogue. 

4.  To  agree  that  no  additional  names  shall  be  introduced  into  any  sub- 
sequent edition  of  the  catalogue,  so  long  as  we  live,  without  our  sanction  ; 
or  without  applying  for  it,  and  waiting,  for  a period  not  longer  than  a fort- 
night, for  an  answer. 

These  conditions  being  agreed  to  in  writing,  we  make  offer,  in  all  such 
cases,  to  examine  the  living  plants  or  dried  specimens,  state  what  we  consider 
to  be  their  names,  and  prepare  a proper  catalogue,  and  superintend  its  print- 
ing (provided  the  printing  be  done  at  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  press,  as  being  the 
most  accurate  in  London  for  the  spelling  and  accentuation  ol  botanical  names). 
Once  in  the  course  of  every  year,  in  July,  August,  or  September,  such  addi- 
tional species  and  varieties  as  may  be  procured  by  the  nurserymen  who 
accept  this  offer  will  be  examined  by  us,  and  the  names  received  with  them 
confirmed,  or  the  proper  ones  given  or  ascertained. 

The  same  services,  on  the  same  conditions,  are  offered  to  nurserymen 
and  curators  of  botanic  gardens  or  public  collections,  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  who  will  send  us  dried  specimens,  in  general  not  less 
than  a foot  or  two  in  length,  gathered  during  August  or  September,  and 
carefully  packed,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  carriage 
paid. 

We  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  comply  with  these  conditions  after  the 
middle  of  October  next,  except  as  respecting  the  additions  to  the  catalogues 
of  the  nurserymen  who  may  have  adopted  our  names.  We  make  this  con- 
dition, because,  after  the  middle  of  October,  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves 
will  have  dropped  from  the  trees. 

We  offer  these  services  gratuitously  to  commercial  men  and  public  bodies : 
but  the  possessors  of  private  collections  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  under- 
take the  task  for  them ; or,  if  we  do  so,  it  will  be  at  our  usual  rate  of  a guinea 
an  hour,  or  five  guineas  a day  of  eight  hours,  which  has  been  our  professional 
charge  for  the  last  thirty  years,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  our  AdverUsing  Sheet 
for  January,  1839. 

We  wish  it  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  we  will  not  undertake  the 
naming  of  public  or  commercial  collections  of  any  kind,  unless  the  parties 
will,  immediately  after  our  supplying  the  proper  names,  have  labels  of  iron, 
wood,  or  brick,  with  numbers  or  names,  placed  against  the  plants;  and,  if 
numbers  are  preferred  to  names,  then  we  require  that  the  same  numbers  be 
given  along  with  the  names  in  the  catalogue  to  be  printed,  as  a safeguard 
to  the  public,  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  nurserymen,  to  facilitate  the  ordering 
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of  plants.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  part  of  the  above  proposal  b unrea* 
sonable,  we  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  what  may  be  considered  reason. 

Such  nurserymen  as  comply  with  the  above  conditions  will  have  their  names, 
and  an  account  of  their  collections,  conspicuously  recorded  in  this  Maga/ne, 
and  they  will  be  strongly  and  exclusively  recommended  by  us  to  purchasers 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  the  above  offer  from  having  recently  seen 
the  confused  state  of  the  nomenclature  in  different  public  gardens  and 
nurseries ; in  short,  in  every  public  and  private  collection  in  the  country  that 
we  know  of,  without  any  exception  whatever;  and  from  a wish  to  follow 
up  the  intention  of  our  Arboretum  Britanmcum,  as  expressed  in  the  preface 
to  that  work.  We  hope,  at  least,  that  one  or  two  public  nurseries  will  accept 
our  proposal,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  recommend  them  strongly,  and 
with  all  our  heart. 

Our  grand  wish  is,  to  effect  that  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  the  Hor- 
ticulture Society  has  so  admirably  done  for  hardy  fruits,  viz.  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  nomenclature  in  all  nurseries  and  collections,  and  the 
diffusion  everywhere  of  all  the  kinds  which  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate. 

Baytwater,  August,  1839. 


Art.  VI.  Botanical,  Floricultural,  and  ArboricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  orinnated  in  them  ; together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation  : the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopedia  of  Plants,"  the  “ Hortus  Britannicus,"  the 
“ Hortus  Lignosusy"  and  the  “ Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
nicum." 

Curtis' s Botanical  Magazine  ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates;  3s.  6a.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards’s  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  3s.  6rf.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  f Flowering  Plants; 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ; 2s.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4>to  ; 2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Berberi'de.e. 

390.  EPIME-DIUM 

Muffschi^num  Morren  Bt  Decalsne  Muitch*i  WK  ? ^ ^ Ja{>an  1838.  C co  Bot.  mag. 

A rather  curious  herbaceous  plant ; a native  of  Japan,  brought  to  Europe 
by  M.  Von  Siebold.  It  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  the 
green-house ; but  Dr.  Graham  thinks  that  it  “ will,  without  doubt,  bear  culti- 
vation in  the  open  border.”  (_Bot.  Mag.,  August.) 

Legumsttbste, 

S833.  FUGA 

HartiMU  Undl.  Mr.  H«rrii'i  i | or  SO  f Pk  Mexico  1838.  C l.p.i  Bot.  res- 1839,  <1. 

This  verj'  elegant  climbing  shrub  was  imported  from  Mexico  by  Thomas 
Harris,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury ; whose  splendid  collection  of  C6cti  is  so  well 
known  to  tlie  botanical  world.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  produced 
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supplementary  to  Enc.  of  Plants,  Hort.  Brit.,  and  Arb.  Brit.  52] 

in  great  abundance.  It  grows  best  in  a temperature  very  “little  higher”  than 
that  of  a common  green-house ; and  “ it  delights  in  a rich  fresh  soil,  which 
may  be  formed  with  a mixture  of  good  loam  and  peat,  and  about  one  fourth 
of  pure  sand.”  {Bot.  Reg.,  August.) 

1851.  OOHPHOLO'BIDM  r«8-  1839f^«S. 

Tenicolor  JJndl.  changcable-coloured  ■ i_|  or  1 mr  O.T.s  8<ru>  Hirer  1839.  C xp  Bot. 

A pretty  species,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  become  paler  after  expansion, 
introduced  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunning  Hill.  Dr.  Lindley  observes, 
under  this  head,  that  there  are  three  species  of  this  genus,  “ very  much  like 
each  other,  and  difficult  to  distinguish,  if,  indeed,  they  are  distinct.”  These 
are,  G.  tenue,  with  yellow  flowers,  rather  long  petioles,  and  the  peduncles 
generally  1-flowered;  O.  sp&rsum,  which  has  dark  flowers,  and  the  leaves 
“ distinctly  veiny  on  the  upper  side,”  while  those  near  the  bottom  of  the 
branches  are  larger  than  the  others ; and  the  present  species,  “ G.  versicolor, 
which  differs  from  G.  tenue  in  its  short  petioles,  and  subracemose  dark  flowers; 
and  ftom  G.  sparsum  in  the  leaflets  not  being  all  veiny,  and  all  equal-sized.” 
(Ro/.  Beg.,  August.) 

-1-  Medicdgo  dypeata  Lindl.  A new  medicago,  a native  of  the  north  of 
India,  of  no  brauty,  and  only  curious  in  the  shape  of  its  capsules.  {B.  M.  R., 
No.  August.) 

1868.  BAVHmiA  10658  fotScau  Bot.  Sfag.SHi. 

"RothcecB  § Spirte'te. 

Spirts'a  cuneifolia  Wall.,  syn.  S.  eanescens  Don,  A pretty  hardy  shrub, 
introduced  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  has  recently  flowered  in  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden.  It  forms  “ an  erect  bush,  with  downy, 
angular,  arching  stems,  from  which  proceed  numerous  short  stiff  branches, 
terminated  by  close  corymbose  panicles  of  downy  white  flowers.  (R.  M.  R., 
No.  87.,  Au^st.) 

S.  vaccinHJolia  Don.  A small  shrub,  introduced  with  the  above,  and 
having  small  compact  panicles  of  white  flowers.  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  88.,  August.) 

-b  8.  Utxifldra  Lindl.  “ The  flowers  are  arranged  in  large,  loose,  shaggy 
panicles  ; and  the  petals  are  moreover  reflexed.”  It  bears  some  resemblance 
to  S.  fasti^kta  Wall.  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  89.,  August.) 

Comp6tUee  J kjieriicete. 

234.  CINERA'RTA  81440  Uctea 

Sjfnmyme ; SenScio  f»puUniUai  Dee.  rar.  Ucteut  LML,  Bot.  R«g.  1839, 45. 

A native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

GemeriaceBS, 

1898.  GE'SNER.4  ^ 

MSrchiYWailei  Mr.  March's  A I I or  S|  o S Organ  Mounta.  1839.  C p.1  Bot  nug.  3744. 

This  is  a very  distinct  species,  producing  abundance  of  rather  pale  and 
rather  small  flowers  ; and,  as  it  was  found  on  the  estate  of  George  March, 
Esq.,  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  it  was  named  after  that  gentleman.  “ The  root 
is  a large,  roundish,  depressed,  uneven  tuber,  measuring  more  than  3 ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  about  1 J in.  thick.”  (Bot.  Mag.,  August.) 

Boraginacece. 

431.  ONO'SMA  30377  icthsum  Flor.  Cab.,  No.  IIL 

Labialee. 

76.  SA'LVIA  784  argSntea  Flor.  Cab.,  Na  118. 

Acanthdcece, 

1734.  THDNBB'RO/.4  15541  HawtaynediM  Paxt  Mag.  of  Bot.  voL  vL  p.  147. 

'Potygonacece, 

18ia  POLY’GONUM  31681  amplexicafile  Bol.  Reg.  1839,  46. 

Atarinee. 

S579L  HETEROTROPA  30075  oiaroldes  Bot.  Mag.  3746.. 

OrcUddceee. 

8553.  CATTLE'Yif  89659  dtrina  Bot.  Mag.  3749. 
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Pfeiffer  and  Otto's  Cacteen. 


S54a  ONCI'DIUM  S1S58  puWlDltum  Bm.  Reg.  1839,  «!. 

3616.  BURLINOTO'N/.,* 

nuculiu  ipottcd  ]£  CS]  IWi  1 mj  Y.*  Bnuil  1837.  B p.r.w  Bot  teg.  1838,  M. 

“ A sweet-scented  epiphyte,”  with  pendulous  flowers,  " obtained  from 
Brazil,  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  May,  1838.”  {Bot. 
Reg.,  August.) 

-1-  De^rdbmm  bicamerdtum  Lindl.  Brought  from  India  hy  Mr.  Gibson, 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  flowers  are  rather  “ smaller  than  those  of 
Maxillaria  stapelidides,  and  like  them  in  form ; their  colour  is  a dull  yellow, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  purple.”  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  85.,  August.) 

Gongbra.  nigrita  Lindl.  “ This  is  hy  much  the  darkest  of  the  gongoras, 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers  being  like  that  of  the  deepest  puce-coloured 
velvet.”  (jB.  M.  R.,  No.  86.,  August.) 

Phdiut  bicolor  LindL  Sert.  Orchid,  t.  25.  This  very  handsome  Ceylon 
species  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (.B.  M.  R.,  No.  91.,  August.) 

Goodt/era.  rubiciinda  Lindl.,  Nedttia  rubicunda  Rlume.  “ This  plant  has 
flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  received  it  from  Manilla,  through  Mr. 
Cuming.”  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  92.,  August.) 

-h  Maxitldria  tenliginbsa  Lindl.  “A  plant  very  like  M.  stapclioides 
” imported  from  Brazil  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.”  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  93.) 

-j-  Vanda  congetta  Lindl.  “A  small  yellow  and  brown-flowered  species 
from  Ceylon,  communicated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  94., 
August.) 

3601.  MORMO'DES  316*5  pardina  T7or.  Cab.,  No.  113. 

Seedt  have  been  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  no  fewer  than  six 
new  kinds  of  pines,  one  C'uprcssus,  and  three  Juniperi,  besides  a number  of 
pines,  junipers,  and  other  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  already  in  the  countr}', 
but  quite  rare.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  of  the  new  species  have  come  up,  we 
shall  register  them  as  introduced,  and  shall  give  engravings  of  the  cones  of 
the  difierent  species  of  Abietinae  and  C'upressinae. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  AbbUdung  und  Besekreibung,  8fC. ; Figures  of  Q4cii 

in  Flower,  painted  and  lithographed  after  Nature,  with  Descriptions, 
8fC.  By  Dr.  Louis  Pfeiffer,  and  M.  Otto  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin.  Part  I.  Imp.  4to,  containing  12  pages 
of  letterpress  and  six  plates. 

This  work  will  appear  in  parts,  each  part  containing  five  lithographic  plate^ 
and  five  pages  of  description.  The  figures  will  not  be  given  in  systematic 
order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  so  arranged,  that  every  part  will  contain 
plates  of  the  species  of  different  genera.  The  rich  collection  of  drawings  of 
cactuses  in  flower,  made  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Berlin,  Munich,  D)ke, 
Erfurth,  and  Cassel,  will  furnish  abundance  of  specimens  ; so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  work  either  being  stopped,  or  appearing  irregularly.  The 
descriptions  will  be  in  French  and  German. 

The  above  extract  from  the  prospectus  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this 
work,  which  is  sold  in  Berlin  at  a dollar  each  part  plain,  and  three  dollars 
coloured. 

The  plates  in  Part  i.  are,  1.  Echinochetus  Sellowfdiui  Link  et  Otto; 
2.  Echinocfictus  centeteria  Lehm. ; 3.  Mammillaria  Mcolor  Lehm. ; 4^.  Echi- 
ndpsis  mi'dtiplex  Zucc. ; 5.  Cereus  Hodkeri  Link  et  Otto ; 6.  Opuntia  Sal- 
midna  Parin. ; and  O.  carassftvica  Afi/t.  These  plates  are  most  elaborately 
executed,  and  exquisitely  coloured.  The  letterpress  is  copious  in  synonymes, 
descriptions,  and  directions  for  culture;  and,  indeed,  the  work,  taken  alto- 
gether, may  be  described  as  one  of  first-rate  excellence.  No  cultivator  of 
the  Cheti  in  Europe  should  be  without  it. 
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Art.  II.  The  Young  Farmer's  Manual:  showing  the  Practice  and 
Principles  oj  Agriculture,  as  applicable  to  Turnip-Land  Farms  in 
the  South  of  England ; with  collateral  Observations  and  Remarks 
on  Agricultural  Cattle,  Plants,  Implements,  SfC.  By  J.  Main, 
A.L.S.  Post  8vo,  pp.  ^4'.  London,  1839. 

The  “ Agricultural  writings  already  before  the  public,”  Mr.  Main  observes, 
**  are  either  small  practical  tracts,  or  voluminous  codes.  The  first  are  too 
concise,  and  the  last  are  by  far  too  bulky  and  diffuse  for  practical  readers, 
who  only  wish  to  know  when  and  how  any  operation  should  be  performed.” 
Mr.  Main,  therefore,  proposes  in  his  “ little  volume,”  to  give  such  a practical 
compendium  as  will  meet  the  wishes  of  those  “ who  prefer  an  epitome  to  a 
more  laboured  performance,  and  practical  directions  to  scientific  disquisi- 
tions.” (Pr^,  p.  vii.) 

The  work,  we  are  informed,  contains  “ a detail  of  the  actual  proceedings  and 
practice  of  a working  farmer,  who  took  an  active  and  laborious  part  in  ever^ 
operation  which  he  describes : and,  although  his  practice  be  only  directly  appli- 
cable to  a turnipdand  farm  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  the 
general  descriptions,  and  collateral  observations,  are  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
every  young  mrmer,  wherever  he  may  be  situated,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

“As  the  information  was  originally  written  in  the  form  of  a letter  of  instruc- 
tion for  a young  friend  who  was  about  to  enter  into  the  business,  the  descrip- 
tions are  necessarily  circumstantial.  Even  those  matters  which  every  boy 
about  a farm  may  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  arc  minutely  described  ; 
end  this  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  plainest  language.  On  all 
practical  subjects  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  too  prolix  : and,  though  it  may 
be  a fault  in  the  composition,  it  cannot  be  objected  to  by  pupils  or  inexpe- 
rienced readers,  more  especially  as  reasons  are  given  for  almost  every  thing 
alluded  to,  or  recommended  to  be  done.”  (p.  vi.) 

The  above  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a notion  of  the  sort  of 
book  he  may  expect,  and  we  can  assure  him  that,  in  perusing  it,  he  will  find 
it  correspond  with  the  end  proposed.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  any  work  so 
well  adapted  for  communicating  a practical  knowledge  of  farming  to  the 
novice,  or  enabling  one  who  had  never  farmed  before  to  try  his  hand  with 
success. 


Art.  III.  Goodwood,  its  House,  Park,  and  Grounds,  with  a Catalogue 
raisonnS  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Gallery  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.G.  To  which  are  added,  an  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Encampment,  Tumuli,  and  British  Village,  on  the  adjacent  Downs; 
and  a detailed  Record  of  Goodwood  Races,  from  their  frst  Esta- 
blishment. With  six  Illustrations.  By  William  Hayley  Mason,  Li- 
brarian of  Goodwood.  Post  8vo,  pp.  215,  six  plates.  London,  1839. 

Feeliko  a great  interest  in  Goodwood,  on  account  of  the  numerous  cedars, 
cork  trees,  and  other  American  trees  and  shrubs  planted  there  by  the  third 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  time  of  Collinson  and  Miller,  we  were  most 
anxious  to  see  this  book ; and,  having  been  kindly  favoured  with  a copy,  we 
lose  no  time  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 

After  a general  description  of  the  estate  and  of  the  house,  the  pictures  are 
enumerated,  some  of  them  described,  and  many  of  the  portraits  accompanied 
with  historical  anecdotes.  These  matters  occupy  153  pages ; after  which 
commences  a description  of  the  park  and  gardens,  which  carries  us  on  to 
p.  184. ; and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  Good- 
wood  races  from  their  establishment  in  1802  to  1838.  What  principally  inte-  . 
rests  us  is  the  description  of  the  park  and  gardens ; and  we  are  glad  to  find 
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General  Notices, 


that  Mr.  Mason  coincides  in  opinion  with  us,  viz.,  that  the  different  scenes 
require  to  be  united  and  harmonised,  as  hinted  at  in  our  volume  for  1829, 

E.  583.  The  third  Duke  of  Richmond  was  one  of  the  greatest  planters  of 
is  time,  and  the  interest  which  any  person  fond  of  trees  must  feel  in  exa- 
mining the  plantations  at  Goodwood  is  intense.  It  is  singular,  that  of  the 
thousand,  or  probably  thousands,  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  planted  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  1761,  only  139  were  remaining  in  1837,  when  His  Grace  the 
present  duke  kindly  sent  us  an  account  of  them  for  the  Arboretum  Britath 
tucum  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  2414.).  These  cedars,  Collinson  informs  us,  were  raised 
by  John  Clarke,  a butcher  at  Barnes  ; and  he  paid  79/.  6s.  for  them,  on  behalf 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  these  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
cedars  which  the  duke  planted ; for  Mr.  Collinson  has  a second  entry  in  his 
copy  of  Muter' t Dictionary,  viz.,  “ October  20.  1762,  I paid  Mr.  Clarke  for 
another  large  portion  of  cedara  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond and  he  informs  us, 
besides,  that  the  duke  annually  raised  “ infinite  numbers  of  pines,  firs,  and 
cedars."  Mr.  Collinson  adds,  “ the  duke’s  father  was  a OTeat  planter,  but 
the  young  duke  much  exceeds  him  ; for  he  intends  to  clothe  all  the  lofty 
naked  hilts  above  him  with  evergreen  woods,  &c.”  (Arb.  Brit.,  ibid.)  Wc  do 
hope  that  the  present  duke  will  follow  up  the  intention  of  his  noble  ancestor; 
not  only  in  planting  on  a large  scale,  but  m introducing  in  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  in  the  park  near  the  bouse,  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  been 
brought  into  this  country  since  1760,  and  all  that  have  been  before  introduced 
and  planted  at  Goodwood,  but  which  are  now  lost.  In  short,  we  should  like 
to  see  the  collection  made  up  to  the  present  time ; and  that  not  only  by  a 
single  plant  of  each  species  or  variety,  but  by  dozens  of  the  more  ornamental 
and  vigorous-growing  kinds,  such  os  the  thorns,  the  oaks,  the  acers,  &c. ; but, 
above  all  things,  we  should  like  to  see  the  present  duke  as  anxious  to  plant 
the  deodar  cedar,  as  bis  ancestor  was  to  plant  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ; and 
to  cover  the  hills,  or,  at  all  events,  to  distribute  through  the  park,  that  noble 
tree,  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  of  which  there  is  now  abundance  of  plants  in 
the  country.  It  will,  however,  be  of  little  use  planting  these  trees,  unless 
much  more  care  and  trouble  be  taken  in  prmianng  the  soil,  than  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  planting  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ■,  otherwise,  we  cannot 
conceive  how  so  large  a portion  of  them  should  have  been  lost  in  less  than  a 
century.  We  would  have  every  pit  into  which  a plant  is  introduced  prepared 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  146.  par.  3. ; and  we  would  answer,  in 
that  case,  for  the  cedars,  both  of  Lebanon  and  deodar,  growing  at  the 
average  rate  of  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  a year,  for  at  least  twenty  years  in  succes- 
sion. It  has  never  yet  been  shown  what  may  be  done  on  a large  scale,  by 
preparing  pits  in  the  manner  described.  Would  we  could  hope  that  this 
mi^t  be  tried  at  Goodwood  I 

The  house  is,  in  many  respects,  a noble  building,  and  we  have  done  justice 
to  some  of  its  finest  features  in  the  volume  already  referred  to ; but  the  scat- 
tered mass  wants  a Barry  or  a Lamb,  to  produce  what  we  may  call  a vertical 
point ; a tower,  which  would  complete  the  pyramid,  and  form  a feature  in  the 
general  view.  It  wants,  also,  a system  of  terraces  and  Italian  gardens,  to 
unite  it  with  the  English  garden  and  general  scenery.  Few  places,  indeed, 
afford  a finer  opportunity  for  displaying  terraces  and  Italian  gardens  than 
Goodwood ; and  we  know  of  no  place  that  would  be  so  much  improved  by 
them. 

Goodwood  being  a show  place,  we  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  make 
these  observations,  though  they  must  be  considered  as  merely  the  record  of  the 
general  impressions  left  on  our  mind  after  two  rapid  visits,  one  in  1829,  and 
the  other  in  1833.  Mr.  Mason’s  book  will  be  of  great  use,  as  observed  in 
the  preface,  to  the  “ many  visiters  and  strangers  to  whom  Goodwood  and  its 
collection  of  works  of  art  are  at  all  times  open." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

Neglect  of  Arboriculture  by  the  Brilith  Government.  — It  is  impossible  to 
close  this  subject  [the  introduction  of  neve  species  of  trees],  without  re- 
marking on  the  neglect  with  which  it  is  still  treated  by  the  government.  With 
the  most  ample  means  of  every  kind,  with  gardens  and  parks  of  which  the 
extent  and  capabilities  are  the  admiration  of  every  one,  we  do  not  possess 
one  common  public  botanic  garden  or  arboretum  for  study  or  reference.  This 
circumstance  we  cannot  but  consider  as  disreputable  and  disgraceful  to  the 
government  and  to  the  country ; immense  sums  being  annually  expended  in 
the  department  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  without  a thought  being  cast  on 
the  advancement  of  science.  (jCaptcdn  S,  E.  Cook  in  Annalt  of  Nat.  Iliit.,  vol.  iii. 
p.34I.) 

Marder's  Grafting  Composition  is  recommended  as  a substitute  for  grafting- 
wax,  and  is  said  to  be  at  once  expansive  and  adhesive.  If  so,  and  if  it 
comes  as  cheap  as  grafling-wax,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  preferable  to  it ; 
because,  with  excessive  heat,  the  grafting-wax,  while  it  expands,  runs  off,  and 
leaves  the  graft,  or  the  wound  to  which  it  has  been  applied  after  pruning,  bare. 
Possibly,  Marder’s  composition  may  contain  caoutchouc ; in  which  ca.se,  it 
will,  doubtless,  both  expand  and  adhere.  We  have  received  a specimen, 
which  we  shall  try,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass ; and  if  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice  occurs,  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers.  — Cond. 

An  Earthen  Water-Holder.  — I send  you  a specimen  of  an  earthen  water- 
holder  (_/^.  129.)  which  I made  three  years  since,  and  which  1 have  found 
to  answer  its  object  extremely  well. 

Many  persons  may  be  situated,  like  my- 
self, where  water  is  an  object ; and  my 
mode  of  applying  it  to  newly  planted 
flowers,  but  more  especially  dahlias, 
saves  considerable  waste.  lue  holder, 
or  vessel,  is  made  conical  in  form  (of 
any  given  size),  the  large  end  being 
placed  downwards;  and  it  should  be 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  its  neck,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  plant  Pour  in 
the  water  (at  any  time  of  the  day),  and 
it  will  gradually  ooze  (the  slower  the 
better)  through  three  or  four  small 
openings  near  the  bottom ; thus  con- 
veying the  moisture  to  the  very  root  of 
the  plant  at  once,  without  any  external 
evaporation.  By  this  method  of  ap- 
plication, one  pint  will  go  as  far  as  two 
or  three  ; but  this  is  not  the  sole  ad- 
vantage, for  the  fibres  are  not  drawn 
upwards,  as  is  the  case  with  surface- 
watering,  but  follow  the  course  of  the 
moisture  to  the  bottom  of  the  holder, 
and  there  soon  become  established 
beyond  the  influence  of  external 
drought.  A garden  pot  is  sometimes 
sunk  in  the  ground,  for  the  same  object 
as  I had  in  view ; but  my  holders  are 
more  economical  of  water,  and  less  un- 
sightly to  the  eye. — H.  Taylor.  High- 
gate  Common,  June  28.  1839. 
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The  DakUa-Holder,  fig.  130.,  is  used  by  Mr,  Pratt,  head  gardener  to  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Gothic  Cottage,  Cheshunt.  It  is  made  of  any  easily 
turned  wood ; such  as  poplar,  lime,  sycamore,  &c. ; 
and  the  stalk  of  the  flower  being  thrust  down  the  bore, 
it  is  made  fast  by  wedging  it  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
orifice.  Dahlias  thus  supported  are  inserted  in  holes 
made  at  regular  distances  in  a tin  plate,  which  forms 
a cover  to  a shallow  box  containing  water,  moistened 
sand,  or  moistened  moss.  So  treated,  the  dahlia  will 
remain  fresh  a week,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  distance. 

— B. 

The  euenlial  Point  in  the  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees  is, 
that  the  cultivator  shall  have  the  roots  completely 
under  his  control ; for,  unless  this  be  the  case,  he  will 
soon  find,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  he  has  no 
control  over  the  branches.  — J.  B.  Derbyshire,  July, 

1839. 

Nelumbium  speciosum  var,  rubrum. — I observe 
(p.  193.)  that  Signor  Manetti  is  anxious  to  have  seeds 
of  Nelumbium  ; and  having,  a few  weeks  since,  received 
half  a dozen  of  N.  speciosum  (red  var.)  from  Dr.  WaU 
lich,  I have  much  pleasure  in  dividing  them  with  him. 

I may  here  mention  that,  some  years  ago,  a seed  of  this 
species,  more  than  sixty  years  old,  was  placed  in  water, 
as  is  usual  in  raising  these  plants,  and  vegetated  in 
less  than  fortv-eight  hours.  My  friend  Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker  considered  it  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
vitality  of  seeds.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  its 
age.  — N.  W.  G,  August  13.  1839.  We  have  forwarded  the  seeds  to  Signor 
Manetti.  — Cond. 

IVUliams’s  Boiler  for  heating  HotJiouses  is  formed  of  wrought  iron,  and 
conveniently  contrived  for  being  cleaned.  In  fig.  131.,  a a are  the  flow  pipes; 


B,  the  man-hole ; c c,  apertures  3 in.  square,  and  9 in.  long,  with  the  cocks,  d d, 
fixed  on  to  the  front  with  a movable  flange,  to  clear  out  the  dirt.  Sec.,  from 
the  inside ; e,  the  fireplace ; f,  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  forming  the  side 
flues,  where  the  fire  passes  round ; o,  the  top  of  the  boiler ; and  h,  the  return 
pipe.  A model  of  this  boiler  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  CwU  Enpneer; 
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and  we  have  before  us  the  testimonials  of  D.  8.  Waters,  Esq.,  of  Coventry, 
and  of  J.  G.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of  Faversbara,  Kent,  in  favour  of  its  excellent 
action. — Cond. 

The  IrritabUity  of  the  Stigma  of  the  Genut  Mimu/us  is  a fact  that  I do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  recorded ; it  is  remarkably  irritable  in  all  the  species. — ■ 
N.  W.G. 

Altering  and  improving  an  old  Manaon.  — A new  front  requiring  to  be 
added  against  an  old  one,  the  walls  on  the  ground  floor  which  contains  the 
principal  rooms  are  unavoidably 
made  of  more  than  double  the 
usual  thickness,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  to  have  double 
windows.  The  space  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  windows 
is  about  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  in 
each  window  this  space  is  oc- 
cupied as  a cabinet  for  plants 
in  pots,  which  can  be  thrown 
open  to  the  room  within,  or  to 
the  open  air  without,  at  pleasure. 

The  windows  in  the  bed-room 
floor  of  this  house,  being  rather 
loose,  shake  a good  deal  with 
the  wind ; and,  to  prevent  this,  a 
double  bead  of  well  seasoned 
oak  is  inserted  in  the  window 
case,  as  shown  in  the  horizontal 
section  fig.  132.  at  a,  on  which 
the  style  of  the  sash  moves,  and 
is  kept  firmly  in  its  place  ; h is 
the  situation  of  the  outer  sash, 
which  has  a similar  double 
bead ; d is  the  boxed  frame  for 
the  shutters  inside  the  room  ; 
e is  the  box  for  the  weights  ; f 
the  brick  forming  the  outside 
jamb  of  the  window ; and  c the 
outside  sill.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  modes  of  pre- 
venting old  windows  from  shaking  which  we  have  anywhere  seen.  — Cond. 

Paving  tinlh  Wood,  which  has  been  long  practised  on  the  Continent,  has 
lately  been  tried  in  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  with  such  success,  that  the 
mode  is  being  adopted  in  various  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  has  long 
been  common  in  gardening,  in  paving  the  floors  of  rustic  structures,  and  it 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  stable-yards,  and  in  particular  portions  of 
approach  roads.  In  executing  this  description  of  pavement,  the  bottom  is  to 
be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  firm  ; the  blocks  of  wood  are  set  on  end,  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain,  and  the  form  of  the  blocks  is  either  square,  or  penta- 
gonal like  the  form  of  the  cells  of  bees.  The  length  of  the  block  should  not 
be  less  than  6 in.  or  9 in.  But  whatever  be  the  length  or  form  of  the  block, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  greatest  accuracy  be  observed  in  both : 
for  the  slightest  difference  in  the  length  will  produce  an  uneven  surface,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  sides,  irregular  interstices ; in  either  rase,  exposing  the  edges 
of  the  blocks  to  be  broken,  or  otherwise  injured,  by  the  wheels  of  carriages, 
or  the  feet  of  horses.  In  the  case  of  stone  pavement,  this  accuracy  is  of 
much  less  consequence  ; because  stone  is  not  so  easily  broken  as  wood,  and, 
when  a piece  is  chipped  off,  the  weather  does  not  make  such  havoc  on  what 
remains.  In  the  case  of  wood,  however,  when  the  edge  of  the  block  is 
broken,  or  even  bruised,  the  whole  block  absorbs  and  retains  moisture,  and 
very  speedily  wears  away  fi'om  the  action  of  the  feet  of  horses,  and  the  wheels 
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of  carriages.  Hence,  wherever  wooden  pavement  is  adopted  in  gardening, 
the  gardener  cannot  be  too  rigid  with  the  carpenter,  in  requiring  from  him  the 
utmost  exactness  in  the  length  and  in  the  form  of  the  blocks  ; and  with  the 
bricklayer  or  mason,  in  requiring  the  bottom,  on  which  the  blocks  are  to  be 
set,  to  be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  firm  ; not  with  mere  sand  or  soil,  but 
with  brickwork  or  masonry  ^ or,  what  is  best  of  all,  with  a bed  of  concrete, 
12  in.  or  18  in.  in  thickness.  Wooden  paving  is  the  best  of  all  flooring  for 
summer-houses  and  covered  garden  seats,  on  account  of  its  being  io  much 
warmer  for  the  feet  than  stone,  brick,  or  any  description  of  earthy  material. 
— Cond. 


Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Nej*'  York,  May,  1839. — I send  you  a catalogue  of  my  dahlias,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  we  are  as  enthusiastic  admirers  of  that  flower  in  Ame- 
rica, as  you  are  in  Europe.  I dispose  of  about  4000  plants  annually,  m^y 
of  which  cost  me  from  five  to  seven  guineas  each.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
respecting  Dr.  Wallich  ? I sent  two  years  since,  to  Cdcutta,  two  cases 
of  Amerman  garden  seeds,  ordered  by  him  and  paid  for  in  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  how  the  vegetable  seed  of  America  would  answer  in 
Hindostan.  The  collection  included  every  variety  of  cabbage,  turnip,  pea, 
bean,  kidneybean,  beet,  onion,  &c.,  of  American  growth,  put  in  above  200 
papers,  so  that  they  might  be  distributed  far  and  wide.  The  result  might 
have  been  interesting ; as  I have  an  idea,  that  no  seeds  of  vegetables  raised 
in  Europe,  can  be  as  likely  to  answer  well  in  India  as  ours ; the  climate  here 
being,  in  summer,  of  an  East  Indian  temperature.  I still  hope  that  the  doctor 
will  favour  the  public  with  the  result  of  the  experiment.  — George  Tkorbum. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  UniUd  States,  Yale  College,  June  17.  1839.— 
In  perusing  your  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  I have  noticed  a few  things 
in  it  relative  to  American  gardening  which,  in  another  edition,  would  be 
better  altered;  more  particularly  in  your  account  of  the  New  Haven 
Burying  Ground,  drawn  from  Stewart’s  over-coloured  narrative,  which 
would  convey  far  too  exalted  a notion  of  the  good  taste  and  high  keep- 
ing of  the  grounds  ; while,  if  I remember,  no  mention  is  made  of  Mount  Au- 
burn, near  Boston,  which  may,  in  truth,  be  called  the  Pere  la  Chaise  of 
the  world,  except  the  quotation  from  the  North  American  Beview,  1831. 
The  nine  years  since  that  time  have  entirely  altered  its  character,  as 
far  as  the  hand  of  man  can  improve  the  unalterable  featiues  of  nature. 
By  the  judicious  selection  of  elegant  and  appropriate  designs,  suited  to 
the  8^  character  of  their  destination,  and  executed  in  the  imperishable 
and  unequalled  granite  of  Quincy,  an  air  of  antiquity  and  venerableness 
has  already  been  gained,  far  greater  than  the  short  period  of  its  existence 
would  at  first  seem  to  admit ; while  the  skilful  hand  of  an  attentive  gardener 
keeps  all  the  walks  in  high  order,  and  makes  beauty  spring  and  flowers  bloom 
among  the  abodes  of  mortal  decay. 

1 doubt  if  the  high  state  of  horticulture,  in  some  departments  of  fruit- 
forcin",  is  as  well  understood  in  England  as  it  exists  in  and  about  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  Col.  P.  H.  Perkins,  a gentleman  of  fortune  in  Boston, 
has  grape  and  peach  houses  full  1500  feet  in  length,  heated  by  fire  flues 
chiefly  (the  hot-water  apparatus  of  Perkins  not  having  worked^  well),  and 
there  are  at  this  moment  not  less  than  five  tons  of  grapes  hanpng  from  his 
i^ers,  in  every  stage  of  advancement ; and  with  it  is  connected  all  necessary 
glass  for  forwarding  cucumbers  and  melons  at  all  seasons.  One  of  his  grape- 
houses  is  contrived  differently  from  any  which  is  described  in  the  Encycto- 
pcedia,  being  calculated  to  produce  two  crops  from  diflerent  vines,  at  difierent 
seasons  of  the  year ; one  bemg  now  ready  for  the  table,  and  the  otlier  to  follow 
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some  time  about  January.  Mr.  Curbing,  also,  has  a place  of  more  magnifi- 
cence than  Col.  Perkins,  in  tlie  high  style  of  finish  in  which  every  thing  about 
his  gardens  and  forcing-houses  is  executed.  Here  all  the  houses  are  heated 
by  not  water,  circulating  beneath  the  marble  pavements  in  large  copper 
tubes.  A steam  engine  hidden  behind  the  high  northern  wall  forces  water 
into  an  elevated  reservoir,  which  supplies  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  during  the  almost  tropical  heat  of  our  violent  summers.  This  gentle- 
man was  the  first  to  grow  pines  in  North  America,  so  far  as  I am  informed  ; 
the  inducement  not  being  by  any  means  so  great  to  force  that  fine  fruit  with 
us  as  in  England,  our  proximity  to  the  West  Indies  enabling  our  importers 
of  fruit  to  supply  the  market,  all  the  summer  and  fall,  with  very  fine  fruit, 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  9d.  English,  which  is  cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised 
under  glass.  — R.  SUliman,  Jim. 


Art.  III.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

. Mb.  BvisT  of  PhUadetphia  is  now  in  Europe,  visiting  the  principal  commer- 
cial gardens  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  in  search  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  to  carry  back  with  him  to  his  adopted  country.  Mr.  Buist  gives  a 
most  striking  and  gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of  gardening  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  six  years,  and  more  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia.  We  hope  some  correspondent,  who  has  more 
leisure  than  Mr.  Buist,  will  furnish  us  with  some  details.  — Cond. 

The  EnglUh  Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Oxford,  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  July.  On  the  first  day  was  read  a paper  on  wheats, 
by  Colonel  Le  Couteur  of  Jersey,  whose  pamphlet  on  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  in  preceding  volumes.  A paper,  by  H.  Handley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was 
read,  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  wheel  and  swing  ploughs,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  former.  The  other  papers  were  ehiefly  in  relation  to 
live  stock.  Among  the  machines  exhibited  was  one  called  a scorcher,  by- 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Draper  of  Charlbury,  being  a hand  machine,  with  a fire 
close  to  the  ground,  and  fanners  to  blow  it ; for  the  purpose  of  destroying  by 
fire  weeds,  insects,  &c.  Several  new  drills  and  a light  one-horse  cart  were 
exhibited,  and  the  meeting  seems  to  have  gone  off  as  well  us  could  have  been 
expected.  (^Oxford  Herald.  July  18.  1839.} 

Cottages  arid  Cottage  Gardens  of  Llanhennock.  — Colonel  Sir  Digby  Mack- 
worth,  Bart.,  gives  annual  prizes  to  the  cottagers  of  this  parish,  and  so  bene- 
ficial has  been  the  efilect,  that,  on  a late  occasion,  the  inspectors  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes,  “ every  cottage  and  garden  appearing 
so  neat  and  clean.”  ( Hewport  Merlin,  as  quoted  in  Gardener  s Gazette,  July 
20.)  Would  that  our  country  gentlemen  generally  would  imitate  the  enlight- 
ened and  benevolent  Sir  Digby  Mackworth  I The  good  they  might,  in  this 
way,  do  to  their  poorer  neighbours  is  immense ; and  such  as  a rich  man,  who 
has  only  to  desire  in  order  to  obtain,  can  form  no  idea  of.  The  ladies  of  a 
family  in  the  country  would  find  this  kind  of  attention  to  the  cottagers  in  their 
neighbourhood  particularly  healthful  and  gratifying.  Every  cottage  and  cot- 
tage garden  renilered  more  neat  and  comfortable  than  it  was  before, is  not  only  a 
benefit  to  the  possessor,  but  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  situated.  Would  that  gardeners  everywhere  would  take  an  interest  in  this 
subjeet,  as  some  of  them  do,  and  try  to  communicate  it  to  their  employers  I 
There  is  abundance  of  gardeners  who  have  exeellcd  in  growing  house-plants 
and  fruits  for  exhibition,  and  we  should  now  wish  to  see  them  engaging  in 
the  more  noble  ambition  of  raising  the  character  of  the  cottager’s  garden,  by 
encouraging  the  patronisers  of  horticultural  shows  to  imitate  the  practice  of 
Colonel  Mackworth.  — Cond. 

Rhododendron  arboreum.  — Dr.  Wallich  has  sent  home  some  seeds  of  this 
VoL.  XV.— No.  114.  N N 
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tree,  which,  he  says,  were  gathered  on  unusually  high  mounttuns,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  than  seeds  of 
the  same  species  received  from  Nepal.  Some  of  these  seeds  have  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Beaton  by  Mr.  Wailes,  whose  very  interesting  letter  on  the  subject 
of  horticultural  meteorology  will  be  found  in  a preceding  page.  — Cond. 

Pmus  Ltaveana  Arh.  Brit.  p.  2267.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120.  — We  are  much 
gratified  to  find  that  this  pine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  hardiest,  of  those  which  have  yet  been  introduced  from 
Mexico,  is  likely  to  be  no  longer  such  a rarity  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in 
British  collections.  We  have  only  seen  one  plant  of  it,  viz.  the  beautiful 
little  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  from  which  the  figures  in 
the  Arboretum  were  taken,  and  which  tree  was  uninjured  by  the  winter  of 
1837-38.  There  is  another  tree  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  some 
plants  ruised  from  cutthigs  in  a few  English  collections;  but  Mr.  Low  of 
the  Clapton  Nursery  has  lately  raised  some  scores  of  plants,  from  seeds  re- 
ceived from  his  collector  in  Mexico.  — Cond. 

Dorydnthes  exceUa.  — This  noble  plant  has  lately  been  magnificently  in 
flower,  at  Worton  Lodge,  the  villa  of  George  Glenny,  Esq.  We  regret  that 
we  have  not  had  leisure  to  go  and  see  it,  though,  in  common  with  other  edi- 
tors, we  have  been  furnished  with  a free  admission.  A description  and  figure 
will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Gazette  of  July  13.  and  in  the  Hort.  Joum.for 
August.  — Cond. 

Crocus  tdcleus  var.  lutescens  Herb.  — With  the  kind  permission  of  the 
superintendant  of  this  garden  (N.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.),  I send  you  two  bulbs, 
and  a few  seeds  of  Crocus,  that,  I believe,  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  by 
the  British  botanist.  Its  history  is  as  follows.  In  the  park  at  Great  Barton, 
the  Crocus  afireus  and  minimus  of  the  Botanical  Magcaine  grow  rather 
plentifully.  About  the  year  1826,  Mr.  J.  Denson,  Jun.,  the  then  curator  of 
this  garden,  found  one  growing  in  the  park,  widely  differing  from  the  above 
two  species  ; he  transplanted  it  to  the  old  garden,  where,  in  the  removal,  it 
was  lost.  Since  that  time  I have  met  with  it,  although  very  sparingly,  in  the 
park ; and,  feeling  persuaded  that  it  had  never  been  described,  I submitted 
specimens  last  spring  to  several  individuals ; among  others  to  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  Herbert,  who  has  pronounced  it  to  be  a new  variety  of  C.  l&cteus,  and 
has  named  it  Crocus  ideteus  var.  lutdscens,  and  this  is  the  variety  that  I now 
send  you.  Should  you,  or  any  of  your  botanical  friends,  wish  for  any  spe- 
cimens of  the  above  three  species  or  varieties,  at  any  time,  I shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  supplying  them.  — H.  I'umcr.  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, July  2+.  1839. 

Hybrids  between  Fuchsia  fulgens  and  F.  grandijtbra.  — I fertilised  the  latter 
species  with  the  former,  and  have  obtained  some  splendid  new  varieties,  which 
are  now  in  bloom.  They  take  much  of  the  character  of  F.  fulgens  in  respect 
to  flower,  foliage,  and  habit ; being  strong  growers,  free  flowerers,  and  having 
every  shoot  with  a terminating  panicle  or  bunch  of  large  handsome  flowers. 
All  who  have  seen  these  hybrids  allow  them  to  be  far  superior  to  any  others 
that  have  yet  been  produced.  To  the  best  half  dozen  I have  given  the  fol- 
lowing names  and  descriptions. 

Fuchsia  majestica.  Flower,  including  the  footstalk,  in.  long  ; flower 
2 in.  across ; strong-growing,  broad,  and  fine  foliage. 

F.  futgida  superba.  Flowers  3|in.  long;  very  compact;  foliage  large, 
dark  green  ; a neat  grower. 

F.  multifldra  erecta.  Flowers  3 in.  long  ; plant  a neat  grower ; a very  abun- 
dant flowerer,  with  good  foliage.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  for  this  hybrid 
at  the  North  Riding  Horticultural  Show  of  July  26th,  1839. 

F.  grandifidra  maxima.  Flower  5.^  in.  long,  and  2 in.  in  diameter ; splendid 
large  foliage,  and  the  plant  with  an  elegant  habit. 

F.  stylnsa  conspicua.  Flower  3J  in.  long ; globular. 

F.  pendula  tennindlis.  Flower  2 in.  long ; dwarf  habit,  broad  foliage,  pen- 
dent, and  terminating  in  large  clusters  of  flowers.  — T.  Colley.  Hope  Nur- 
series, Leeming  Lane,  Yorkshire,  July  12.  1839. 
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A Collection  of  Seeilt  from  Thibet  and  Cathmere,  sent  home  by  Dr.  Falconer, 
has  lately  been  divided  and  distributed  by  the  East  India  Company,  with  the 
usual  enlightened  liberality  of  that  powerful  body.  — Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotlaml.  July  8.  1839.  — At  this  half- 
yearly  general  meeting,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  additional  members 
were  admitted ; and  among  tbe  articles  presented  were,  a machine  fur  bruising 
whins  for  cattle  ; an  improved  horseshoe  by  Mr.  Gorrie ; an  improved  soot 
distributor ; and  a snow  plough  fur  hill  sides,  so  as  to  clear  tracts  for  the  pas- 
turing of  sheen.  A model  of  a cottage  was  sent  by  Sir  C.  O.  Stuart  Men- 
teath,  Bart.  [Having  also  received  a model  from  Sir  Charles,  to  present  to 
the  Adelaide  Gallery,  we  shall,  in  a future  Number,  give  a plan  and  elevation  of 
it ; among  other  advantages,  it  has  a contrivance  applicable  to  heating  a 
green-house.]  Mr.  Daillie  of  Jerviswoode  presented  plans  and  elevations  of 
cottages  built  on  his  estate.  [These  we  should  much  wish  to  have  some 
account  of,  provided  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  objects  of  the  Highland 
Society.]  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Society’s  seedsman,  presented  the  twentieth 
volume  of  his  Horttu  Siccut  Brilannicut,  the  work  of  a number  of  years,  and 
now  containing  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  British  plants  extant, 
only  a very  few  of  the  rarer  kinds  being  wanting.  (ScoUman,  July  13.  1839.) 


Art.  IV.  Queries  and  Answers. 

Hedy^chiUM  sp.  — > Having  observed  in  the  list  of  plants  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  severe  winter  of  1837-8,  at  Bicton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Rolle,  three  or 
four  species  of  Hedy'chium  mentioned,  may  I be  permitted,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  ask  Mr.  Glendinning,  tnehcad  gardener  there, 
for  some  account  of  their  previous  culture,  which  species  they  were,  whether 
they  ever  bloomed  ; and,  also,  if  he  thinks  they  would  succeed  in  a conservatory 
of  the  ordinary  temperature.  — A Devonian.  July  19.  1839. 

Breeding  Hybrids  by  reciprocal  Fecundation. — As  a fact  towards  a reply  to 
Henslow’s  8th  query  (p.  432.)  anent  hybridism,  I may  state  that  I crossed, 
about  four  years  ago,  the  yellow  marvel  of  Peru  with  the  scarlet,  and,  vice 
versa,  the  scarlet  with  the  yellow,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  offspring  of 
both  were  undistinguishable ; the  flowers  being  of  an  intermediate  tint,  a 
rather  dull  yellowish  pink.  — J.  C.  Kent.  Chambers  Court,  near  Upton  on 
Severn,  July  23.  1839. 


Art.  V.  The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Sept.  4.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  The  following  objects  were  exhibited. 
From  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  flowers  of  “the  soap  plant’’  of  Peru,  of 
which  the  following  account  was  read  : — “It  was  picked  up  last  year  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  on  a sandy  plain  in  Peru,  and,  from  its  tuberous  roots  producing  an 
excellent  lather  when  used  for  washing,  has  obtained  the  denomination  of  the 
‘ soap  plant.’  It  has  a thick  tuberous  taproot,  of  a deep  yellowish  colour ; 
and,  though  it  had  been  wrapped  up  in  paper  for  more  than  half  a year  in  a 
close  box,  it  immediately  vegetated  w hen  plunged,  aliout  three  months  since,  in 
a border  in  the  open  air  here.’’  It  has  since  been  described  in  the  Botanical 
llegister  for  1838,  Misc.  No.  141.,  under  the  name  of  Agave  Saponiiria.  From 
John  Liiscombe,  Esq.,  of  Coombe  Royal,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  a 
basket  of  the  nonsuch  plum ; a fine  variety,  raised  between  the  green  gage  and 
Coe’s  seedling,  and  an  abundant  and  never-failing  bearer.  From  Mrs.  Marryat, 
F.H.S.,  a fine  specimen  of  Musa  specidsa  ; flowers  of  A’alvia  leuc&ntha,  a little- 
known  Mexican  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  white  hairy  flowers,  situated 
amongst  deep  rose-coloured  bracts  and  calyxes  ; six  varieties  of  the  dwarf 
cockscomb ; Amar Jllir  calyptrata,  a green-flowered  Brazilian  bulb ; and  La- 
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vkteTa  marftlma,  a pretty  half-hardy  kind  of  tree  mallow,  inhabiting  the  sduth 
of  Europe,  and  apparently  lost  to  the  gardens  of  this  country  until  reintro- 
duced by  Mrs.  ^IarrJat,  although  cultivated  in  the  year  1597  by  Gerarde. 
From  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  F.II.S.,  specimens  of  the  Washington  plum,  one  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  this  fruit ; and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  apple,  a 
handsome  autumnal  variety,  covered,  like  a plum,  with  a white  bloom.  From 
the  garden  of  the  Society,  specimens  of  various  flowers  and  fruit,  among  which 
were  Philibcrtta  granditidra  ; Catasetum  citrinum,  a new  orchidaceous  plant, 
introduced  by  the  Society  from  Mexico ; and  Amphicome  arguta,  a beautiful 
half-hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  long  tubular  pink  flowers,  introduced  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  by  Professor  Hoyle.  Among  the  fruits  were  the 
Acton  Scot  peach ; the  late  duke  cherry,  a most  valuable  late  variety,  with 
the  quality  of  the  May  duke ; the  nectarine  plum,  an  excellent  bearer,  its  only 
fault  being  that  of  easily  losing  the  bloom  oft'  the  fruit ; and  the  summer  St. 
Germain  and  English  Caillot  Kosat  pears,  both  good  bearers,  ripening  at  a 
time  when  good  pears  are  not  plentiful. 

September  18.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  Head,  extracts  from  a letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice-Secretary,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  Superintendant  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Saharunpur,  and  dated  Cashmeer,  January  24.  1838. 

“ I have  been  j;ratified  to  find  that  the  Himalayan  seeds,  sent  by  me,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  the  Horticultural  Society. 

“ As  the  result  seems  to  have  interested  you,  I nm  mention  the  mode  in 
which  the  collection  and  package  were  managed.  The  seeds  are  collected 
generally  on  a march  alone  an  extensive  tract  of  country ; as  a general  rule, 
the  pericarps  are  not  detached,  but  the  fruit  and  seed  immediately  packed  up 
in  paper ; the  closed  paper  packets,  especially  those  containing  baccate  or 
juicy  fruits,  are  daily  exposed  freely  to  the  sun  j and,  to  increase  the  heating 
effect  of  the  solar  rays,  the  packets  arc  spread  out  on  a black  blanket,  and  kept 
so  till  the  paper  of  the  packets  feels  dry,  a man  being  employed  in  turning  them 
occasionally  : the  paper  imbibes  moisture  during  the  night,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  till  all  moisture  is  thoroughly  dissipated.  In  the  rains,  which  em- 
brace about  half  the  seed  season  in  the  Himalayas,  the  sun  is  not  available, 
and  the  packets  are  daily  dried  before  a gentle  fire,  till  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced ; but  the  result  is  much  more  uncertain  as  regards  subsequent  germi- 
nation. In  packing  up  the  packages  for  transmission  to  Eiu-ope,  the  little 
packets  are  folded  up  loosely  in  a couple  of  envelopes  of  paper;  and  an  inva- 
riable caution  is  given  along  with  them,  never  to  let  the  packages  get  into  a box 
or  trunk,  much  less  into  the  ship’s  hold  ; but  to  suspend  them  loosely  from  an 
airy  corner  of  the  cabin,  free  from  the  risk  of  moisture  and  spray’. 

“ On  a march,  where  you  move  daily  under  canvass  from  place  to  place,  the 
amount  or  duration  of  shade  required  for  drying  seeds,  or  their  fleshy  cover- 
ings, is  not  available,  or  I should  certainly  never  torrefy  the  packets  in  the  sun ; 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  method  is,  that  it  speedily  dries  the  seeds  without 
killing  them.  The  management  on  board  ship  appears  to  me  to  be  every 
thing ; loose  wrappers,  free  exposure  to  the  air  in  shade,  and  exemption  from 
boxes,  trunks,  or  tne  hold. 

“ The  exposure  to  the  sun,  with  the  augmented  heating  effect  produced  by 
radiation  on  a black  blanket,  is  perhaps  interesting  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  by  you  at  p.  304.  of  your  Introduction  to  Botany,  2d  edition; 
but  the  effect  is  proluibly  merely  a heating  one,  as  the  opacity  of  the  paper, 
and  the  reflecting  quality  of  the  light  colour,  must  prevent  the  luminous  rays 
being  transmitted  to  the  seeds.  1 should  certainly  expect  a different  result  io 
the  end,  with  reference  to  germination,  if  the  seeds  were  directly  exposed. 

“ On  one  occasion,  I received  from  England  a large  investment  of  garden 
vegetable  seeds  from  a London  seedsman.  They  were  packed  in  the  thick 
dark  brown  paper  which  is  generally  used  by  grocers  and  seedsmen,  and  which, 
for  the  facility  of  folding,  is  usually  in  a somewhat  damp  state.  The  packages 
were  nailed  up  in  a large  wooden  box,  with  numerous  folds  of  this  paper,  and 
the  box  then  hermetically  sealed  in  a tin  case ; it  then  found  its  way  into  the 
shi[)’s  hold.  The  dump  paper,  which,  in  the  temperature  of  England,  say  at 
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60°,  would  have  mattered  little,  became  an  important  agent  when  the  ship  got 
into  the  tropics  ; at  about  80°  the  damp  became  a hot  vapour,  and,  when  the 
seeds  reached  me,  I found  them  all  in  a semipulpy  and  mildewed  state,  in  fact 
parboiled  by  the  steam  process ; and,  out  of  a 30/.  investment,  not  a seed  ger- 
minated. 

“ I shall  soon  hare  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  another  collection,  made  on 
the  hills  to  the  westward,  and  in  Cashmeer,  where  I now  am. 

“ I have  found  the  Prdngos  pabulhria  growing  in  the  valley.” 

With  reference  to  this  communication,  it  was  stated  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  seeds  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Falconer  were  in  a fresh  state  when  they 
reached  the  Society,  and  presented  a remarkable  contrast  with  those  which 
usually  arrive  from  Calcutta  and  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
most  important  precaution  to  observe,  in  conveying  seeds  safely  through  a 
long  voyage,  consists  in  exposing  them  freely  to  the  air  ; because,  if  that  is 
attended  to,  the  damp,  which,  when  in  combination  with  a high  temperature, 
contributes  so  much  towards  destroying  the  germinating  power  of  seeds,  is 
dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  It  was  added,  that,  in  the  experience  of  the 
Vice-Secretary,  no  better  plan  was  known  for  sending  to  great  distances  most 
kinds  of  seeds,  than,  after  being  well  dried,  packing  them  loosely  in  common 
brown  paper,  and  enclosing  them,  without  pressure,  in  small  coarse  canvass 
bags,  suspended  from  the  sides  of  a cabin,  where  they  could  be  kept  dry.  The 
Society  had  tried  various  other  methods,  such  as  packing  in  sugar,  and  in 
charcoal ; enclosing  in  tin  cases,  in  bottles  sealed  up,  &c. ; and  all  such  plans 
invariably  proved  unfit  for  the  preservation  of  the  germinating  principle  of 
seeds ; especially  the  two  last,  wiiich  had  long  been  known  to  be  a means  of 
destroying,  rather  than  preserving,  life,  although  still  persevered  in. 

It  was  added,  in  illustration  of  these  observations,  that  the  most  successful 
instance  of  introducing  seeds  of  the  deodar  cedar,  from  India,  occurred  some 
years  since ; when  a plan,  similar  to  that  now  recommended  for  adoption,  was 
adhered  to.  In  the  year  1831,  the  Honourable  T.  Leslie  Melville,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  brought  with  him  some  cones  of  the  deodar,  thrown  loosely 
into  a drawer  in  his  cabin ; these  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  were  so  fresh,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  germinated  immediately 
upon  being  sown  ; and,  in  fact,  furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  plants  which 
the  Society  has  been  for  some  years  distributing  of  this  most  valuable  tree. 

Ocl.  2.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  Read,  a notice  of  a pine-apple,  called  the 
Moore  Green  seedling,  of  which  a specimen  had  been  received  from  James  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Moore  Green,  near  Birmingham.  It  had  been  raised  at 
the  above  place  from  seed  of  the  Enville  pine,  which  fruited  late  in  the  season 
in  a pit,  along  with  several  other  sorts,  ripening  likewise  about  the  same  time ; 
from  all  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  states  that  the  seedling  differs  in  flavour.  Mr. 
Thompson  reported  that  the  specimen  weighed  2 lb.  12  oz.;  was  of  a some- 
what globular  form,  with  a cock’s-combed  crown,  resembling  that  of  an  En- 
ville, when  the  latter  assumes,  as  it  frequently  does,  that  shape.  The  pips 
were  moderately  prominent  j scales  acutely  pointed,  their  apex  reaching  to  the 
centre  of  the  pips ; colour  bright  orange ; flesh  considered  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  Enville. 

There  was  also  read  a notice,  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  a new  variety  of 
plum,  called  the  Royale  hative.  The  author  stated  that,  although  a purple 
plum,  matching  in  point  of  flavour  the  green  gage,  had  already  been  discovered 
in  the  Heine  Claude  Violette,  yet  that  it  had  still  remained  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  procure  new  varieties  of  equal  excellence,  whose  period  of  maturity 
should  be  different.  This  had  now  been,  in  one  respect,  attained  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  variety  in  question.  It  was  received  into  the  Society’s  collection 
from  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette  of  Paris,  and  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  sca- 
aon.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Atmanach  du  Bon  Jardinicrand  in  Koitette't  Ma- 
nuel, p.  494.,  where  it  is  described  as  a large  violet  fruit,  with  a flavour  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Reine  Claude  Violette.  It  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
every  other  variety,  except,  perhaps,  one  called  Miviam,  of  which  scions  had 
been  received  from  M.  Stoffels  of  Mechlin,  and  which  will  probably  be  found 
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Rynonyiuous,  in  which  case  the  name  proposed  by  M.  Stoffels  would  hare  to 
be  adopted. 

The  author  described  the  variety  in  the  following  terms  : — Fruit  fully  larger 
than  that  of  the  Reine  Claude  Violette,  to  which  in  appearance  and  flavour 
it  has  great  resemblance.  In  form  it  is  roundish ; the  few  specimens  exa- 
mined were  rather  broader  next  the  stalk,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  thick,  and  not  inserted  in  a hollow.  Skin  purple,  dotted  and  traced 
with  a golden  brown.  Flesh  ^llow,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  but  parting 
from  it  when  well  ripened.  Flavour  exceedingly  rich.  Stone  small,  ovate, 
compressed.  Shoots  very  downy  ; leaves  slightly  pubescent  above ; two  cha- 
racters which  will  always  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  Reine  Claude 
Violette,  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  which  arc  smooth.  It  ripens  about  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  the  Reine  Claude  Violette  and  green  gage.  The 
Vice-Secretary  stated  that,  although  he  could  not  say  that  this  new  variety 
equalled  the  green  gage,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  very  great  excellence. 

Exhibited  from  the  garden  of  the  Society,  among  a variety  of  flowers,  some 
specimens  of  the  Foly^onum  amplexicaule,  a very  pretty  species,  with  crimson 
flowers,  quite  new  to  our  gardens  j it  had  been  raised  from  se^s  sent  to  the 
Society  from  Dr.  Falconer  of  Saharunpur.  Also  a collection  of  fruit,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  a new  morcllo  cherry,  called  Buttner’s  October 
Morello ; which,  to  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  variety  after  which  it  is  named, 
bears  abundantly  as  a standard,  on  which  it  will  hang  several  weeks  later  than 
the  morello. 

Oct.  16.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  Read,  the  following  extract  from  the 
meteorological  journal  kept  in  the  Society’s  garden  : — 


Mean 

Pressure. 

Mean  Tein« 
perature. 

Max. 
Temp,  in 
Sh^e. 

Min. 
Temp,  in 
Shade. 

AtDount  of 
Rain  i 
in  locbet. 

January 

29-926 

27-86° 

49° 

—4° 

-27» 

February 

29-624 

33-17 

53 

14 

2-22 

March 

29-839 

42-09 

62 

24 

-86 

April  - - - 

29-786 

44-06 

69 

16 

-52 

May  - 

29-905 

5233 

78 

26 

-92 

June  ... 

29*880 

59-89 

83 

35 

3-65 

29-826 

43-23 

8-44 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  pressure  for  February  was  remarkably 
low  ; more  so  than  in  any  corresponding  month  for  many  years  immediately 
preceding,  with  the  exception  of  February,  1833. 

Moreover,  on  comparing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  respective  months, 
with  the  average  of  similar  periods,  deduced  from  observations  made  in  the 
garden  for  a series  of  years,  it  appears  that  each  of  the  above  months  was  be- 
low the  mean,  in  the  following  degree  : — 

January  - - 8‘44  April  . . . 4,-70 

February  - - 8'03  May  - - - 4‘15 

March  - - 1'47  June  - T23 

The  quantity  of  rain  was  also  from  3 in.  to  4 in.  less  than  usual ; so  that  the 
season,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  had  been  unusually  cold  and  dry. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — From  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  flow- 
ers of  Satyrium  c&ndidum  and  S.  carneum,  two  terrestrial  orchidaceous  plants 
introduced  by  him  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  brought  into  a flowering 
state  in  an  open  garden,  in  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park ; they  were  ac- 
companied by  Cyanella  liitea  and  Vieusseuxia  aristata,  two  bulbous  plants 
from  the  same  country.  The  appearance  of  the  satyriums,  one  of  which  was 
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new,  and  the  other  very  rare,  in  this  country,  excited  great  attention,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  well  known  difficulty  of  cultivating  the  beautiful  terrestrial 
Orchidaceae  of  their  part  of  the  world.  An  enquiry  was,  therefore,  subse- 
quently addressed  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  as  to  the  eircumstances  under  which 
such  plants  are  naturally  found,  and  the  method  pursued  by  him  in  their  cul- 
tivation ; to  which  the  following  reply  was  obligingly  given. 

“ As  regards  their  native  habits,  and  the  culture  I should  consider  most  in 
accordance  therewith,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  (d  priori)  to  succeed  in  this 
country,  the  following  is  about  the  amount  of  my  knowledge : — 

“ I.  Salfium  cameum  (the  large-flowered  pale  pink  species,  with  a close 
spike  on  a tall  stem).  The  finest  specimens  grow  in  deep  pure  sand,  but  always 
among  low  shrubby  vegetation,  which  affords  a certain  degree  of  shelter  to 
them  before  the  flower-stalk  rises,  and  whose  roots  and  their  rejectamenta,  no 
doubt,  supply  nourishment.  However,  I have  grown  them  well  in  somewhat 
richer  but  still  very  sandy  soil,  and  quite  without  shelter,  and  the  largest  spike 
I ever  saw  was  the  result.  The  essential  condition  seems  to  be  very  effectual 
drainage,  as  much  water  as  the  soil  will  retain  while  they  are  leafing,  with  a 
temperature  not  less  than  50°,  and  increasing  as  the  flower-stalk  rises,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  supply  of  water  must  be  cut  off  entirely,  as  they  are  es- 
pecially apt  to  rot,  if  any  wet  gets  into  the  inner  folds  of  the  leaves.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  the  first  sign  of  the  flower-stalk  appears,  they  cannot  be  kept 
too  dry  ; and,  while  flowering,  heat  and  sunshine  in  abundance  are  required ; 
or  the  flower  is  pallid.  When  the  flower  is  thoroughly  withered,  and  the  stalk 
dried,  the  heat  and  dryness  must  be  still  continued  to  ripen  the  tubers.  I 
have  had  the  soil,  in  which  the  tubers  remained,  heated  by  the  sun  at  the  sur- 
face to  140°  and  upwards,  and  as  dry  os  mere  dust ; and  this  state  of  things 
lasts  a month  at  least  after  the  flowering. 

“ 2.  Satyrium  papiUdtum  (pink  flowers,  in  the  natural  climate  rich  crimson). 
I have  never  found  this  in  the  sandy  flats  about  the  Cape.  My  roots  were  all 
taken  from  clay,  baked  by  the  sun  nearly  to  tbe  consistence  of  a brick,  at  De 
Koch’s,  a place  about  forty  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  in  the  district  of  Hot- 
tentot’s Holland.  They  were  then  in  flower,  rather  past  their  maximum. 
Nevertheless,  they  grew  well  enough  in  the  peaty  sand  of  which  my  garden 
consisted  ; and  to  admiration  in  a fine  black  sand,  enriched  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter, from  the  shrubby  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  Plenty  of  water,  and  mo- 
derate temperature  while  leafing,  diminished  supply  of  wet  and  increased  heat 
as  the  flower  rises,  and  total  dryness  with  heat,  when  all  is  withered,  seem  to 
be  the  conditions. 

“ 3.  Salyrium  caudidum  (white  flower,  with  very  long  spurs,  and  rich 
orgeat-like  odour.  This  delicious  plant,  when  dried,  leaves,  stalk,  and  all, 
preserves,  apparently  ad  infinitum,  a rich  and  powerful  flavour  of  the  Tonquin 
bean,  or  sweet  woodroffb,  a flavour  common  to  many  flowers  and  dried  plants ; 
and  depending,  I have  little  doubt,  on  some  peculiar  vegetable  princifilc,  not 
in  the  nature  of  an  essential  oil,  but  less  volatile.  Its  habitat  at  the  Cape  is 
in  deep  sand,  in  flat  exposures,  but  so  drained  as  never  to  be  decidedly  inun- 
dated in  the  wettest  season,  and  perfectly  dry  in  the  hot  months.  It  does  not 
seem  in  this  country  to  require  much  heat.  It  has  flowered  freely  in  boxes 
and  pots  of  bog  earth,  exposed  while  leafing  (only  matted  in  very  cold  clear 
nights),  and  taken  in  doors  when  the  flowers  began  to  appear,  and  kept  very 
dry.  But  I have  now  several  flowering  in  the  open  air,  under  a south  wall, 
in  a rich  garden  mould.  Like  all  the  Cape  plants,  however,  I presume  that  not 
only  perfect  dryness,  but  (at  least  for  a time,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dor- 
mant state)  increased  heat,  will  be  needed  to  ripen  the  tubers.  The  scent  is 
finer  here  than  at  the  Cape.  Specimens  of  the  5atyrium  c&ndidum  are  now 
in  full  flower  in  the  open  air,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  and  very  sharp  frosty 
nights  we  have  had  this  month  ; a light  mat,  at  night,  has  been  their  only 
defence. 

“ Satyrium  cucuUdtum  (green  flower,  with  an  intense  odour  of  pepper;  the 
scent  here  is  also  stronger,  I think,  than  in  the  native  climate).  Its  habitat  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  S.  edndidum ; and  they  are  sometimes  (not 
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commonly)  found  mixed.  If  anything,  it  delights  in  moister  sand ; it  flowers 
rather  earlier ; I find  here  that  they  continue  to  demand  a little  water,  even 
while  in  flower.  My  specimens,  however,  are  few  and  sickly. 

“ 5.  Sa/yrinm  chryiottachyum.  It  failed  to  flower  here  this  year,  though 
in  soil  brought  from  the  Cape  (fine  black  sand,  rich  in  vegetable  particles),  as 
I apprehend,  from  inattention  to  watering  the  roots.  They  frequent  very 
moist  places,  even  swamps  (i.  e.  in  the  wet  season),  though  perfectly  dry  at 
the  end  of  the  hot  months,  and  seem  to  require  moisture  so  long  as  the  flower 
continues,  as  well  as  increased  heat.  However,  when  dormant,  perfect  sic- 
city  is  requisite,  no  doubt,  for  these  as  for  the  rest. 

“ 6.  Disa  ff-aminifolia  (Herschelia  coelestis  Lind!.).  It  is  of  delicate  ma- 
nagement. Even  at  the  Cape,  I could  hardly  get  it  to  bear  transporting  from 
the  bulrushy  sand,  where  it  luxuriates,  among  an  infinity  of  harsh  sour  grasses, 
and  rush-like  vegetation,  about  18  in.  or  2 ft.  high.  Yet  I have  had  one 
flower-stalk  from  it  this  summer.  It  is  a very  beautiful  and  singular-looking 
flower.  It  seems  to  pine  for  want  of  its  natural  companions ; and,  except  in 
soil  taken  from  such  localities,  will  probably  not  thrive. 

“ 7.  Disa  grandijlora.  It  grows  on  or  near  the  Summit  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, where  the  temperature  is  occasionally  31  and  occasionally  also 
(these  were  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  a self-registering  thermometer  I 
left  there  for  three  years).  Its  habitat  is  on  the  margin  of  pools  of  standing 
water,  the  drainage  of  the  boggy  slopes  of  the  mountain,  wherein  its  roots  are 
immersed.  These  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer.  In  such  localities.it  is,  of 
course,  frequently  involved  in  the  dense  mist  of  the  clouds,  which,  even  in  the 
hottest  months,  often  cover  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  for  a w’eek  or 
a fortnight  uninterruptedly.  It  languished  for  two  years  by  a pond  in  my  gar- 
den, but  would,  I think,  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  change.  I presume  a 
moderately  warm,  habitually  damp,  atmosphere  would  suit  it.” 


Art.  VI.  Obituary. 

Died,  July  2i.,  in  the  prime  of  life,  William  C/iriity,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.L.S.,  of 
Clapham  Road,  Stockwell.  Mr.  Christy  was  a scientific  botanist,  and  had  a 
considerable  botanical  library  and  herbarium,  which,  foreseeing  his  early  death, 
from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  presented  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh above  a year  ago  (see  p.  262.).  Mr.  Christy  was  natui-ally  of  a mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  He  was  well  aware  for  many  months  that  he  was  labour- 
ing under  an  incurable  malady,  which  he  bore  with  the  most  philosopliic  and 
Christian  resignation,  and  he  died  at  last  without  suffering  any  pain,  and,  we 
may  truly  say,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  following 
note  received  by  us  from  Mr.  Christy',  more  than  a year  before  his  death,  may 
be  useful  in  teaching  to  others  that  resignation  of  which  he  himself  showed 
so  remarkable  an  example. 

“ My  dear  Sir,  I am  obliged  by  your  last  kind  note.  After  I sent  mine 
I was  so  much  worse,  that  I began  taking  leave  of  my  family,  and  the  absent 
members  were  summoned ; however,  thank  God,  I have  since  rallied,  and  do 
not  now  anticipate  quite  so  early  a termination  to  my  illness ; although  ultimate 
recovery  is,  I believe,  quite  hopeless.  With  regard  to  your  kind  offer  of  a 
visit,  I am  sorry  to  decline  it;  but  I have  even  been  obliged  to  refuse  those  of 
some  near  relatives.  At  times,  indeed,  I can  see  no  one,  and  even  when 
tolerably  well  am  obliged  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  Should  any  thing  happen  to 
me,  you  will  receive  intimation ; and  I should  feel  obliged  by  your  just  noticing 
it  in  the  shortest  way  possible  in  the  next  Gardener’s  Magazine,  as  it  may 
serve  to  convey  the  .news  to  some  of  my  horticnltural  correspondents,  who 
might  not  otherwise  hear  of  it.  Once  more,  with  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Loudon, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  — W.  Christy.  Clapham  Road, 
Thursday. 


THE 


GARDENER’S  MAGAZINE, 

OCTOBER,  1839. 


ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  An  Account  oj  the  preparatory  Operations  made  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  previously  to  planting  the  Arboretum 
there;  with  the  Dimensions  which  some  of  the  Trees  have  attained 
in  Seven  Years.  By  D.  Cameron,  Curator  there. 

Agreeably  to  your  request  (see  p.  450.),  I now  send  a short 
account  of  the  preparation  made  before  planting  for  the 
arboretum  in  this  garden,  and  the  height  of  a few  of  the  trees. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  was  in  pasture  when  we  com- 
menced operations,  in  tlie  spring  of  1831.  The  soil  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  garden  is  of  a light  sandy  nature,  upon  a 
subsoil  chiefly  of  a coarse  sand  mixed  with  gravel,  about  from 
20  in.  to  24  in.  under  the  surface.  In  a few  small  spots  the 
subsoil  is  inclined  to  clay,  and  in  others  to  white  sand.  The 
bottom  is  very  dry  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  garden,  but  wet 
and  springy  in  several  portions  of  the  lower  grounds. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  for  the  arboretum,  and  also  the 
peat  ground  for  American  plants,  were  regularly  trenched  over 
two  spits  deep,  and  three  shovelings.  First,  we  pared  off  the 
turf  from  the  surface,  then  took  off  a spit  in  depth,  then  a 
shoveling,  then  another  spit  deep  and  lastly  a shoveling  to  level 
the  bottom,  in  all  about  20  in.  deep.  This  was  done  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1831,  and  the  surface  was  kept  free 
from  weeds  during  the  season.  From  the  inequality  of  the 
grounds,  the  formation  of  the  walks  caused  some  portions  of  the 
arboretum  ground  to  be  considerably  deeper  of  soil  than  others ; 
but  1 cannot  observe  any  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the 
trees  planted  upon  those  spots  where  the  soil  was  deepest.  The 
whole  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  1832,  with  trees  and  shrubs 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  The  spring  and  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  that  year  were  rather  unfavourable  for  newly  planted 
trees  ; but,  notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  we  lost  very  few 
plants  out  of  the  whole  collection,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  larger 
i'ree-growing  species.  This,  in  my  opinion,  was  owing  to  a 
careful  pruning  and  thinning  of  their  tops,  so  as  to  make  them 
correspond  to  the  mutilated  state  of  their  roots. 

In  planting,  the  difl'erent  natural  orders  were  brought  together 
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where  the  soil  and  situation  were  suitable  for  them ; and,  where 
not  so,  they  were  detached  to  a more  congenial  situation.  Single 
species  of  some  genera  were  also  removed  into  more  suitable 
soil,  until  we  secured  a duplicate  plant,  which  was  put  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  plants  made  but  little  progress  in  growth  the  first  sea- 
son, but  they  have  grown  freely  every  year  since.  The  whole 
arboretum  is  dug  over  every  spring,  and  kept  deeply  hoed  during 
summer.  The  chief  nursery  plants  intermixed  were  laurels, 
spruce  firs,  and  free-growing  salixes  ; and  these,  whenever  they 
got  too  close  to  the  specimens,  were  cut  out,  so  as  to  allow  the 
specimen  plants  room,  and  a free  circulation  of  air  on  every 
side. 

The  following  are  the  heights  attained  by  a few  of  the  trees, 
by  actual  measurement : — 


Feet 

jfeer  sacchArinum  - - - 20 

platanoides  crlspa  - - 16 

Pseudo-PIatanus  - - 22 

Robtoia  procera  (Pseud-.4cacia 

procera  Art.  Brit.')  - 16 
macracantha  (R.  P.-/1.  nia- 
cracantha  Arb.  Brit.)  - 16 
P^rus  orientulis  (P.  cotninunis  va- 

licifolia /Iri.  Pn<.)  - 15 

salicifblia  (P.  com.  lalicifblia 
Arb.  Brit.)  - - 12 

.4'ria  - - - 10 

americana  - • - 14 

spuria  - - -20 

PrAxinus  americana  latifdlia  22 

oxycArpa  (F.  excelsior  parvi- 
folia  oxycArpa  Arb.  Brit.)  21 
simplicifolia  (P.  ex.  hetero- 
phj'IIa  Arb.  Brit.)  - - 17 

parvifblia  (P.  ex.  parvifolia 
Arb.  Brit.)  - - 21 

Virens  (P.  ex.  vlrens  Arb.Br.)  13 
{/''Imus  campestris  cucullAta  - 19 
americana  - - - 18 

Bcubra  {U.  montiina  Arb.Br.)  19 
macropn^lla  ( 17.  montana 
major  Arb.  Bril.)  - - 20 

Aetulaefblia  ( U.  campestris  Ae- 
tulsefolia  Arb.  Btil.)  - 17 
fulva  - - - 19 

stricta  Aspera  ( U.  campestris 
cornubiensis  Aspera  Arb. 
Bril.)  - - - 17 

nigra  ( U.  montlma  nigra  Arb. 
Bril.)  - - - 26 


Fe«t 

Quercus  Cerris  - - - 25 

cana  (Q.  Cfrris  cana  Arb. 

Brit.)  - - - 10 

^'Inus  glutinosa  ^uercifdlia  ■ 20 

oblongata  - . - 20 

macrocarpa  (.1.  glutinosa  ma- 
crocArpa  Arb.  Brit.)  • 19 
Pctula  Alba  - - 21 

pubAscens  (P.  Alba  pubAscens 
Arb.  Brit.)  • - - 20 

angulata  - - - 19 

canadensis  - - - 23 

verruedsa  (P.  Alba  verrucosa 
Arb.  Brit.)  . - 25 

iSAlix  Alba  - . - 27 

nigricans  - - - 21 

RusselUdna  - - 26 

Populus  grisea  (P.  Alba  canAscens 

bybrida  Arb.  Brit.)  - 26 
monilifera  - - - 22 

acerirdlia  (P.  alba  canAscens 
acerifdlia  Arb.  Bril.)  - 21 
Hudsontdna  (P.  nigra  Aetuli- 
fdlia  Arb.  Brit.)  - - 27 

dilatata  (P.  fastigiata  Arb. 
Brit.)  . . - 28 

Pinus  ponderdsa  - - 10 

sylvAstris  - - - 17 

Laricio  - - - 14 

sylvAstris  rigensis  - - H 

^'bies  DouglAsa  - - - 11 

excelsa  - - - 16 

europse'a  - - - 21 

americana  microcArpa  - 10 


The  American  ground  was  also  trenched  over  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  arboretum.  It  had  formerly,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, been  a drained  morass,  consisting  of  a close  sour 
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bog-eartb,  that  would  have  required  turning  over  and  separating 
several  times  to  have  sweetened  it.  It  was,  however,  only  turned 
over  once,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  light  sandy  loam  from 
the  banks  was  dug  in,  to  keep  it  from  settling  too  close.  It  now 
grows  most  of  the  bog  plants  very  well. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  July  16.  1839. 


Art.  II.  On  Rustic  Doors  swung  on  Pivots,  with  Rustic  Porches. 

By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

The  accompanying  sketches  {Jigs.\SS,  134, 135.)  are  intended 
to  represent  a rustic  gateway,  8 or  9 feet  high,  and  3 or  4 
feet  wide,  through  a hedge : but,  before  entering  on  the  main 
subject,  permit  me,  for  the  sake  of  terser  argument,  to  premise 
a few  plain  statements  relating  to  it ; namely,  on  the  ordinary 
arrangements  in  constructing  doors  and  gateways  in  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds. 

Now,  we  frequently  find  the 
walks  inside  a wall^  garden 
wide  enough  for  a stagecoach, 
whilst  a barrow  loaded  with 
long  litter  cannot  be  wheeled 
through  the  narrow  doorway : 
this  is  often  the  case,  also,  with 
bridges ; vehicles  may  pass 
each  other  freely  on  any  part 
of  the  line  of  road,  except  on 
the  bridge.  When,  therefore,  a 
doorway  in  a garden  wall  or 
carriageway  on  a bridge,  is  very 
much  narrower  than  the  corre- 
sponding walk  or  road,  it  gives 
the  idea  of  poverty.  Why 
should  not  the  width  of  the  door  or  viaduct  be  equal  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  way?  The  least  obstruction  or  delay  will 
always  be  objectionable. 

Every  body  is  aware  that,  when  a heavy  door  is  fitted  into  a 
doorway  in  a weak  wall,  it  will  be  likely  enough  to  pull  the 
wall  down,  by  acting  as  a lever  when  open,  and  as  a powerful 
battering-ram  when  slammed  against  the  posts  by  the  4ynd,  &c., 
in  shutting.  \ 

The  expense  of  hinges,  too,  for  garden  doors  and  ^es  is 
always  very  great.  It  is  also  very  unpleasant,  in  conducting  a 
party  through  a garden,  to  open  a door  or  gate  in  theirAaces, 
when  they  are  advanced  pretty  near,  not  knowing  which  way 
it  folds  ; -npt  to  mention  the  hindrance,  there  is  always  an  idea 
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of  blunder  about  an  action,  when  a person  has  to  retrace  bis 
steps. 

Now,  the  accompanying  sketches  {figs.  133,  134,  135.)  are 
intended  to  convey  the  description  of  a door  or  gate,  of  the 
very  cheapest  and  simplest  construction,  calculated  to  remove 
these  acknowledged  causes  of  complaint,  and  give  the  conveni- 
ence of  a spacious  wide  door  when  wanted,  and  at  the  same 
time,  ay,  and  with  one  and  the  same  door,  two  neat  narrow 
wickets,  only  wide  enough  comfortably  to  admit  a lady  or 
gentleman  ; and,  having  neither  doorposts  nor  hinges,  it  is  not 
likely  to  clash  against  the  one,  nor  creak  oij  the’  other,  but 
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swings  as  free  as  the  balance- 
wheel  of  a watch,  and  with  as 
little  friction. 

When  there  is  occasion  to 
carry  out  or  bring  in  great 
quantities  of  grass,  litter.  Sic., 
by  means  of  a wide  two- 
wheeled grass  cart,  the  door  is 
moved  from  the  centre  pivot 
{a)  to  the  by-pivot  {e),  which 
one  person,  by  laying  hold  of 
both  handles,  can  easily  ac- 
complish ; and  when  this 
clumsy  lugging  is  over,  the 
door  is  replaced  on  the  centre 
pivot,  and  gives  the  place  an 
air  of  seclusion,  as  if  it  were 
for  pedestrians  only,  a private 
pleasure  walk.  Seven  years 
ago,  I had  to  get  several  rustic 
gates  erected,  where  the  walks 
crossed  the  lines  of  hedges 
that  surrounded  a kitchen- 
garden  and  flower-garden 
mixed ; and,  using  every  eco- 
nomy, I found  the  expense  of 
double-embracing  hinges  to 
be  very  ^eat,  to  avoid  which 
I tried  pivots,  and  found  that 
a moderate- sized  gate  could  ElaatkMtf  the  Door  vUluHUt>uil>oor-/rame. 

be  hinged  with  little  more  than  a pound  of  iron  by  this  means. 

Fig.  133.  is  a ground  plan ; in  which  a is  the  centre  pivot  on 
which  the  door  turns,  and  bbbb  the  four  posts  which  form  the 
porch. 

Fig.  1 34.  is  the  front  elevation  of  the  porch,  the  door  being 
open;  b,  the  posts;  and  ccc  globular  ornaments  made  of  sec- 
tions of  round  trees,  with  iron  rods  that  hold  them  in  their 
places. 

Fig.  135.  is  the  elevation  of  the  door,  without  the  door-frame, 
with  a view  of  the  stone  sill ; a,  the  centre  pivot  at  the  top  of  the 
door ; d,  the  centre  pivot  in  the  sill ; e,  the  by-pivot  in  the  sill ; 
f,  the  handles ; g,  the  locks. 

This  door  or  gate,  without  the  porch,  is  the  wildest-looking 
thing  on  earth ; but,  with  the  porch,  it  looks  like  a resting-place 
or  rustic  seat,  when  the  door  is  shut 

Alderley  Park,  Cheshire,  HalUmeen,  1 837. 
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Art.  III.  Remarks  on  Garden  Tallies.  By  W.  H.  Baxter. 

Ktanising  for  Tallies.  — Kyanbing,  in  the  case  of  horticul- 
tural tallies  is  altogether  unnecessary  ; for,  however  efficacious 
it  may  be  in  buildings  likely  to  be  attacked  by  dry-rot,  in  the 
case  of  garden  tallies  it  is  totally  useless.  I say  this  to  prevent 
persons  going  to  the  expense  of  Kyanising  wood  for  tallies ; for 
many  might  think,  as  I did,  that  it  would  give  durability  to  the 
wood,  and  thereby  prevent  so  speedy  a decay  as  usual.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  the  application  of  it  would  have  been  invalu- 
able to  every  gardener  who  has  occasion  to  use  any  quantity  of 
small  wooden  tallies  for  pots,  unless  he  has  plenty  of  help  and 
leisure  to  restore  them ; for,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it 
is  found  that  such  tallies  will  not  last,  if  exposed  to  the  weather 
more  than  16  or  18  months.  1 allude  more  particularly  to  this 
kind  of  tally,  because  my  observations  were  made  from  such ; 
and  I find  that,  in  several  situations,  those  which  were  Kyanised, 
and  which  have  been  in  use  now  but  eight  months,  are  so  far 
decayed  that  the  lower  ends  may  be  easily  broken  to  pieces 
between  the  finger  and  thumb ; while  those  of  the  same  date, 
and  in  the  same  situations,  which  were  not  Kyanised,  are  but 
in  a similar  state  of  decomposition. 

The  Menogramme.  — The  menogramme  of  Mapplebeck  and 
Lowe  I find  equal  in  durability  to  any  pendent  tally,  and,  for 
their  neatness  and  cheapness,  they  must  supersede  all  wooden 
tallies  of  their  kind  for  the  use  of  nurserymen,  dahlia-growers, 
&c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  trade ; but  for  private  collections  they 
are  unsightly,  giving  the  general  appearance  of  business  rather 
than  of  pleasure.  I nevertheless  would  wish  them  amply  to  re- 
pay their  proprietors;  for  the  small  space  they  would  occupy  in  the 
drawer  of  the  counting-house  or  seed-shop,  and  their  readiness 
for  use,  requiring  only  to  be  slightly  damped,  instead  of  the 
usual  form  of  painting  the  tally  previously  to  writing  on  it,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  use  of  all  who 
are  in  constant  need  of  such  tallies. 

Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Stove  Tallies  for  private  Collec- 
tions. — Of  the  various  kinds  of  tallies  for  the  above  particular 
purposes,  none  have  come  under  my  observation  so  cheap  and 
neat  as  those  manufactured  by  Wright,  at  Shelton  in  Stafford- 
shire ; which,  when  neatly  lettered  with  the  generic  and  specific 
names  in  full,  cost  but  about  threepence  each,  and  last  fur  at 
least  four  years ; and,  instead  of  being  unsightly,  they  rather 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  place,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  as  delight  in  knowing  or  in  learning  the  names  of  plants. 

Tallies  for  Alpine  Rock  Plants,  <J-c.  — It  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  that  none  can  supersede  strips  of  lead  neatly  stamped  with 
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the  generic  and  specific  names  in  full,  and  which  will  last  as 
long  as  a tally  may  be  required. 

Tallies  for  general  botanical  Garden  Purposes  in  the  open 
Garden.  — For  these  purposes,  none,  in  my  opinion,  both  for 
appearance  and  durability,  surpass  moderately  sized  oak  tallies, 
with  a beveled  surface  for  the  name,  which,  when  well  painted, 
will  remain  distinctly  legible  for  four  or  five  years,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up,  cleaned,  repainted,  and  relettered,  and  they 
will  then  appear  nearly  as  good  as  when  they  were  new.  The 
usual  colour  of  these  tallies  is  white  lettered  in  black ; but,  for 
naming  pinetums  or  single  trees  on  lawns,  a grass-green 
lettered  in  white  is  far  preferable.  Tallies  of  this  kind,  made 
of  j-inch  oak  10  in.  high  and  3^  in.  wide,  have  been  found  to 
last  upwards  of  twenty  years.  This  is  rather  an  expensive  tally 
in  the  first  instance,  but,  when  a garden  is  once  supplied  witli 
them,  the  annual  outlay  to  keep  up  the  stock  is  trifling. 
Making,  painting,  and  lettering  of  this  kind  amount  to  about 
aevenpence  each  tally. 

The  next  most  recommendable  kind  is  of  yellow  deal,  made 
of  ^inch  wood,  1 ft.  in  length  and  2 in.  wide,  rounded  on  the 
top  and  painted  at  bottom.  Tallies  of  this  kind  are  not  so 
durable,  on  the  whole,  as  oak ; but,  if  they  are  kept  upright  in 
the  ground,  one  lettering  is  found  to  remain  legible  as  long  as 
the  wood  lasts.  In  a damp  situation  (a  border  appropriated  to 
sedges  and  ferns  in  the  Oxford  garden),  tallies  which  have  been 
lettered  nine  or  ten  years  are  now  distinctly  legible,  though  their 
lower  ends  are  much  decayed.  The  cost  of  this  tally  is  about 
fourpence  each. 

Either  of  the  above-mentioned  is  far  preferable  to  slate, 
brick,  or  any  other  composition,  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  influence  of  frost  or  breakage ; and  to  iron,  be- 
cause they  are  not  subject  to  corrosion,  nor  are  so  apt  to  be 
displaced  or  sunk  into  the  ground  in  raking  and  cleaning  up 
the  borders,  which,  without  the  greatest  care  of  the  gardener, 
is  unavoidably  the  case  with  iron  tallies.  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness of  the  part  which  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  they  are 
constantly  being  turned  round  or  overturned  altogether,  which 
gives  them  a slovenly  appearance,  unless  they  are  as  constantly 
replaced,  which  is  a continual  trouble. 

Tallies  for  namit^  Trees,  8fc,,  against  Walls.  — If  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  nail  the  tally  against  the  wail,  which  in  most  cases 
is  found  to  outlast  those  stuck  into  the  ground,  lead,  porce- 
lain, or  wood  may  be  used  at  discretion.  Lead,  stamped  as 
recommended  for  alpines,  &c.,  is  preferable  for  durability,  but 
for  appearance  porcelain  is  most  recommendable.  Wooden 
tallies,  painted  green  and  lettered  white,  have  a good  and  neat 
appearance,  and  are  found  to  remain  perfectly  legible  for  seven 
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or  eight  years,  and,  if  under  a coping,  for  twenty  or  even  thirty 
years. 

Tallies  for  Water-plants,  in  Ponds  or  Margins  of  Lakes  in 
Pleasure-grounds.  — The  best  kind  of  tally  I have  seen  for  this 
purpose  is  of  the  following  kind.  An  oval  piece  of  zinc, 
attached  obliquely  to  a rod  of  copper,  brass,  or  iron,  leaded 
into  a piece  of  stone  worked  flat  on  the  under  surface,  which 
steadies  it  in  the  mud ; the  length  of  the  rod  requiring  to  be 
regulated  by  the  general  depth  of  the  water  into  which  it  is  to 
to  be  plunged,  leaving  the  face  of  the  plate  about  2 in.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  kind  of  tally,  with  an  oval 
plate  about  5 in.  by  3 in.,  will  take  the  generic  and  specific 
names  of  a plant,  sufficiently  large  to  be  perfectly  legible  at  a 
distance  of  15  or  20  feet.  This  tally  has  a much  better 
appearance  painted  green  and  lettered  white,  and  costs,  with  a 
brass  or  copper  rod,  almut  2s.  6d.  each ; with  iron,  which  lasts 
fur  many  years,  about  Is.  6d. 

Labels  suited  to  receive  Numbers,  not  Names,  of  Plants,  and  the 
Mode  of  numbering  allcewed  to  be  most  simple  and  durable.  — The 
most  simple  and  durable  mode  of  numbering  is  found  to  be  that 
of  Seton,  which  consists  of  simple  lines  and  notches  cut  into  the 
tally  (see  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  xxi.) ; the  next,  Roman  numerals, 
which  may  also  be  cut  into  the  tally  with  a knife  or  chisel.  To 
form  tallies  to  receive  numbers  of  this  description,  take  firm  ash 
rods,  about  1 in.  or  in.  in  diameter;  saw  them  into  lengths 
of  10  or  12  inches;  point  the  lower  end  rather  abruptly;  and 
either  plane  or  cut  with  the  knife  a surface  sufficient  to  receive 
the  number  required  on  the  upper  half.  This  kind  may  be 
made  by  the  labourers  during  the  winter  and  wet  weather,  when 
little  else  can  be  done ; and  a stock  kept  on  hand  for  use,  if 
required.  They  are  found  to  last  eight  or  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  situation.  This  sort  is  preferable  for  out-ground 
purpose;  but,  for  pots  or  pendent  numbers,  strips  of  wood 
made  thicker  and  narrower  than  those  for  receiving  names,  or 
strips  of  sheet-lead  which  may  be  stamped  with  a blunt  or  round- 
edged  chisel,  will  be  found  most  serviceable. 

In  the  above  remarks,  such  tallies  only  are  noticed  which, 
from  practical  observation,  I find  to  be  the  most  recommendable 
for  general  purposes,  of  all  the  various  kinds  which  have  come 
under  my  hands  during  several  years  of  professional  practice 
in  lettering  botanical  tallies,  and  working  amongst  them  after- 
wards, and  thereby  gaining  the  true  result;  and  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  will,  I think,  be  found  the  most  durable  and 
neat  of  any  that  are  now  in  general  use  in  gardens. 

Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  June  17.  1839. 
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Art.  IV.  On  different  Modes  of  securing  neto^  planted  Trees  against 
high  Winds,  with  a new  Plan  for  that  Purpose.  By  Samuel 
Taylor. 

I OFTEN  amuse  myself  with  some  of  the  by-gone  numbers  of 
your  Magazine,  and  in  the  course  of  these  my  researches,  lately 
stumbled  upon  an  article  in  Number  S3.  Vol.  VII.  p.  445.,  by 
Wm.  Thom,  Elsq.,  on  supporting  recently  removed  trees.  The 
confidence  with  which  this  gentleman  speaks  of  his  plan  or 
plans  (for  he  has  divers)  to  effect  this  object  amused  me 
a little : but  seeing  that  the  one  he  most  relies  on  consists  in 
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driving  a nail  into  the  stem  of  the  tree,  I exclaimed  at  once, 
“ He  has  not  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  at  all  events.  Why, 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.”  It  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  such  a case  as  mine,  where  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  only  7 to  8 years  old ; but  where,  from  their  great  ex- 
posure to  strong  westerly  winds,  however  firmly  rooted,  their 
tops  have  an  inclination  in  a contrary  direction.  To  counteract 
this,  I began  with  stakes  and  hay-bands;  but  I soon  found 
these,  however  firm  at  first,  of  no  avail.  The  trees  got 
sadly  chafed,  which  chafed  me  quite  as  much  as  the  trees : so 
I had  recourse  to  cords ; not  “ guy-ropes,”  Mr.  Thom : and 
what  do  you  think  put  this  into  my  head  ? The  adventure  of 
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Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians,  who  was  held  down,  not  by 
the  thickness,  but  the  number,  of  the  ligatures  they  employed.  I 
have,  for  instance,  on  my  grass-plat  a young  crimson  thorn, 
the  head  of  which  is  handsome,  but  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  stem.  Loath  to  cut  it  in,  I first  tried 
three  stakes  and  a requisite  bandage.  It  soon  got  liberty.  I 
then  added  three  others,  making  in  all  six.  Still  there  was 
a tendency  to  loosen  the 
bandage,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, a risk  of  chafing. 

Then  I caught  a sight  of 
the  prospectus  of  your 
Suburban  Gardener^  in  the 
which  is  depicted  a tree, 
whose  branches  are  tied 
to  its  own  body,  and  thus 
made  to  weep  against  its 
will.  The  device  found 
favour  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
forthwith  resolved  to  set 
the  Lilliputians  and  you 
to  work  about  my  thorn ; 
and  I must  needs  say,  you 
have  both  played  your  parts 
to  admiration.  Here  you 
are  {jig.  1 36.)  pulling  away 
in  right  down  earnest. 

And  do  not  you  think,  Sir,  such  a mode  of  fastening  a young 
tree  is  preferable  to  driving  a nail  into  the  bole  ? I know  it  is; 
for  the  cords,  being  fixed  to  the  stakes,  keep  the  top  so  steady, 
that,  though  we  have  had  some  heavy  storms,  I have  never  seen 
the  least  tendency  in  it  to  break  loose.  And  then  only  look 
at  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  training  a tree  in  the  way  it 
should  go.  My  cord,  by  the  by,  is  drawn  too  clumsy.  It 
need  not  be  thicker  than  whipcord,  and,  at  a very  little  dis- 
tance, is  not  visible.  As  to  its  injuring  the  tree  by  impeding 
circulation,  Mr.  Thom  may  make  himself  perfectly  easy;  for 
the  branches  should  not,  and  need  not,  be  tied  down  (especially 
at  first)  so  tight  as  not  to  allow  some  little  play,  of  course  not 
enough  to  hazard  any  thing  like  chafing.  How,  indeed,  should 
circulation  be  impeded,  when  the  cord,  being  tied  in  a pretty 
large  noose,  has  a bearing  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bough 
to  which  it  is  attached  ? So  much  for  a tree  which  happened 
to  be  already  previously  well  staked ; but  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cords  alone,  made  fast  to  very  short  foot- 
stakes,  would  have  been  equally  effective.  Indeed,  all  my  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  where  fasten^  at  all,  are  so  fastened.  I will 
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just  give,  as  an  instance,  another  young  thorn,  the  head  of 
which,  like  many  other  heads  you  and  I have  known,  had 
been  turned,  and,  in  fact,  was  becoming  quite  deformed  by  the 
action  of  the  wind,  as  inj»^.  137. 

Now,  only  see  what  may  be  done  by  the  Gulliver  principle. 
Here  is  the  same  tree  brought  by  merely  a few  short  stakes 
and  cords  (as  near  as  I could  manage  them,  of  equal  tension) 
to  a perpendicular  direction,  and  nobody  can  deny  the  superior 
form  of  the  head.  I do  not  know  a more  perfect  practical 
application  of  the  motto,  “ Union  is  strength.” 

Whittington,  Stoke  Feny,  Not  folk,  March  4.  1839. 


Art.  V.  An  Account  of  a new  Weeping  Larch.  By  W.  Godsall. 

I BEO  to  say  I have  raised  a larch  which,  I conceive,  is  a 
novelty,  and  will  form  a new  and  picturesque  feature  in  arbore- 
tums  and  other  plantations. 

I discovered  it,  some  years  ago,  in  a seed  bed,  trailing  along 
the  ground,  when  I transplanted  it  to  a situation  affording  more 
scope  for  its  progress.  Since  first  observed,  and  for  a period 
of  eight  years,  it  has  uniformly  retained  its  prostrate  habit, 
and,  with  its  progeny,  it  has  been  seen  by  many  amateurs, 
nurserymen,  and  gardeners,  all  of  whom  consider  it  a valuable 
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acquisition.  I have  rather  extensively  worked  it  at  standard 
height,  and  its  peculiar  pendent  property,  in  that  position,  is  faith- 
fully portrayed  in  the  annexed  engraving  {J^,  139.  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  abilities  I know  you  highly 
appreciate)  of  a plant  three  years  grafled,  and  from  which 
pruning  has  been  scrupulously  withheld,  to  ascertain  its  habit 
and  capabilities ; as  we  know  the  knife  is  frequently  resorted 
to  in  all  drooping  trees,  in  order  to  impart  a more  decided 
character  thereto. 

^This  larch  may  be  termed  L^rix  commiinis  pendula  God- 
salUV.] 

Hereford  Nursay,  August  29.  1839. 


Art.  VI.  On  Cereus  senilis,  the  Old-Man  Cactus.  By  D.  Beaton. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  that  about  this  time  two  years 
1 made  some  noise  about  a batch  of  supposed  seedlings  of 
Cereus  senilis,  which  I raised  from  seeds  received  as  those  of 
C.  senilis,  from  M.  de  Champs,  the  Frenchman  whose  import- 
ation of  Cacti  at  that  time  may  be  said  to  form  an  era  in  Cactus- 
growing in  this  country.  When  these  seedlings  made  sufficient 
growth  to  develope  their  characters,  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
were  not  seedlir^  of  Cereus  senilis,  but  of  Echinoc&ctus  ingens 
of  Zuccarini.  Tnis  was,  of  course,  a great  disappointment  at 
the  time,  which  was  soon  modified,  when  we  were  told  that 
£.  ingens  was  fully  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  “ old 
man ; ” yet  I find  there  is  a something  in  the  character  of  this 
vegetable  grand-papa,  which  makes  it  a peculiar  object  of  inte- 
rest with  every  one  who  sees  it.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  in  this  he  had  no  wish  to  deceive 
us;  he  knew  very  little  about  plants,  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
cargo  of  Cacti  he  bought  from  the  natives,  during  his  mercantile 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  republic.  He 
bought  the  seeds  in  question,  as  the  produce  of  a Cactus  with 
an  immense  woolly  head,  v^rtice  lanatissimo,  as  botanists  call 
it.  Having  a top  of  Cereus  senilis  in  his  possession  which 
corresponded  with  this  description,  he,  at  once,  concluded  that 
the  seeds  belonged  to  that  species,  and  hence  the  mistake  and 
disappointment. 

This  woolly  top  died  on  its  way  to  England,  and  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Harris  along  with  other  dead  unique  speci- 
mens, for  his  cabinet  of  botanical  curiosities.  It  was  seen  here 
by  many  eminent  botanists,  and  other  scientific  men ; but  no 
one  believed  it  could  be  the  top  of  a Cereus,  and  it  was  too 
large  to  be  compared  with  the  tomentum,  or  woolly  head,  of 
any  species  of  Meloc^ctus  hitherto  known ; in  short,  it  was  a 
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perfect  puzzle.  Mr.  Harris,  with  the  laudable  view  of  making 
it  generally  known,  made  a present  of  it  to  Mr.  Lambert,  in 
whose  museum,  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  it  may  now  be  seen 
every  Saturday.  Here  it  has  created  a considerable  interest, 
but  yet  it  has  been  a puzzle  to  the  cognoscenti,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  It  has  been  variously  named ; some  call  it  lady’s 
muff,  some  the  Mexican  lamb,  some  the  vegetable  sheep,  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  Harris  now  becoming  very  desirous  to  clear  up  this  puzzle, 
and  to  procure,  if  possible,  a living  specimen  of  this  muff',  forth* 
with  wrote  to  his  Mexican  collector,  and  to  J.  Parkinson,  Esq., 
our  consul-general  at  Mexico,  giving  them  a carte  blanche  to 
procure  it,  dead  or  alive.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Mr.  Parkinson,  I am  now  enabled  to  state  that  the  muff, 
sheep,  or  lamb,  so  called,  is  really  the  flowering  top  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  described  as  Cereus  senilis.  I am  also  enabled 
to  state,  having  three  specimens  of  this  puzzler  before  me,  that, 
according  to  the  definition  of  botanists,  the  Cereus  senilis  is  no 
Cereus  at  all,  but  a downright,  or  rather  an  upright,  Echino- 
cactus  senilis.  It  now  appears  that  at  a certain  age  the  Cereus 
senilis  throws  out  a tuft  of  wool  from  each  tubercle  on  its 
angles,  in  a zone  below  the  summit  of  the  plant ; these  tufts  of 
wool  are  generally  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  2^  in.  to  3 in. 
long.  From  the  closeness  of  the  angles  and  tubercles,  these  tufts 
form  a dense  and  very  compact  mass  of  woolly  matter,  inter- 
spersed with  the  rough  hairs  peculiar  to  the  species.  When 
18  in.  or  2 ft.  of  the  top  of  a plant  in  this  flowering  state  are  cut 
off,  and  the  fleshy  portion  scooped  out  of  the  centre,  they  give 
a fair  representation  of  a lady’s  muff. 

The  tufts  of  wool  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the 
plant,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  tuft  a flower  is  produced,  so 
that  this  species  flowers  in  zones  under  the  summit  of  the  plant, 
in  the  manner  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mammillarias  flower. 
The  flowers  are  those  of  a true  Echinocftctus,  and  probably  not 
so  large  as  those  of  E.  cornigera ; the  sepals  become  rigid, 
and,  as  the  flowers  fade,  the  petals  fold  inwards,  or  are  what  a 
botanist  would  call  convolute ; the  remains  of  the  sepals  form  a 
stiff  horny  tube,  about  an  inch  long,  on  the  top  of  the  seed- 
vessel.  These  tubes  want  the  imbrications  peculiar  to  the  tubes 
of  Echinocfictus.  By  some  defect  in  the  pollen,  or  stigma,  or, 
perhaps,  by  the  style  being  longer  than  the  stamen,  and  the 
flowers  being  produced  in  a horizontal  position,  the  fertilis- 
ation of  the  seeds  very  seldom  takes  place  in  this  curious 
species ; and  this  may  account  for  the  scarcity  of  the  plant. 
Out  of  several  hundreds  of  flowers  produced  on  our  specimens, 
I only  found  two  seed-vessels;  but  from  these  I expect  young 
old  men  in  abundance,  and  you  had  better  register  the  birth  of 
the  first  one,  which  came  into  existence  this  week  as  naked  as 
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ever  did  any  of  Adam’s  race,  but  I expect,  ere  the  winter  sets 
in,  he  will  be  partly  clothed  by  his  own  delicate  white  hairs. 

The  Cereus  senilis  was  introduced  to  this  country  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  named  very  appropriately  by  the  late  Mr. 
Haworth,  a botanist  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  succulent 
tribes  of  plants.  It  has  since  been  acknowledged  to  be  a Cereus 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent;  and  yet  we  now  see  that 
it  ought  to  stand  in  the  genus  Echinocdctus  of  Link  and  Otto, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  great  manufacturers 
of  hard  names  for  the  natural  genus  Cactus  of  Linnaeus,  when 
divided  into  artificial  genera. 

The  genus,  or  this  group  of  prickly  plants,  is  laid  down  by 
the  unerring  hand  of  nature  in  four  grand  natural  divisions ; 
and  each  of  these  divisions,  again,  is  so  natural  in  itself,  that 
a child  might  be  taught  in  a few  hours  to  place  all  the  species 
belonging  to  the  genus,  hitherto  known  to  us,  in  their  respective 
sections,  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  There  is  not  a genus 
in  the  catalogue  whose  divisions  are  more  natural  than  those  of 
the  genus  Cactus.  Grouping  the  plants  of  extensive  genera  into 
natural  divisions,  for  assisting  the  memory,  or  for  arranging 
them  for  culture,  or  for  the  effect  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  labours  of  the  scientific 
botanist,  and  one  which  is  always  hailed  by  the  gardener  and 
amateur  as  a real  assistance  to  their  labours.  The  practice  of 
grouping  the  species  of  a genus,  or  the  genera  of  certain  families 
of  plants,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  provided  such  divisions 
are  formed  on  natural  or  sound  principles ; but,  when  such 
groupings  are  produced  in  opposition  to  these  principles,  as  the 
sections  of  the  genus  Cactus  stand  at  present,  they  amount  to  a 
public  nuisance.  The  plants  belonging  to  the  first  division  of 
the  genus  Cactus  are  the  most  natural  in  the  world ; but,  as  they 
now  stand,  they  figure  away  and  are  associated  with  plants  of 
other  sections  of  the  genus,  to  which  they  have  no  resemblance 
whatever.  They  are  all  round  or  oval  bodies,  with  vertical  or 
spiral  angular  ribs,  on  which  are  produced  tufts  or  fascicles  of 
spines.  This  division  includes  all  the  Melocicti,  and  a great 
portion  of  the  Elchinocacti.  How  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 
could  divide  a group  of  plants  so  obviously  natural,  must  be 
accounted  for  by  tlieir  endeavouring  to  form  genera  where  only 
one  genus  naturally  existed,  and  by  fixing  on  a less  essential 
character  before  a greater  or  more  natural  one,  as  a generic 
distinction ; just,  as  a countryman  would  say,  by  placing  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Instead  of  fixing  on  the  outward  or 
natural  appearance  of  the  plants  for  sectional  distinctions,  they 
depend  on  the  size,  shape,  or  position  of  the  flowers  as  a ge- 
neric character.  Some  species  of  each  natural  section  pro- 
duce their  flowers  exactly  alike,  and  every  attempt  to  reconcile 
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them  by  their  flowers  only  increases  the  difliculty  of  arranging 
them  on  a satisfactory  basis. 

In  consequence  of  this  false  standard,  we  have  grouped  to- 
gether the  most  anomalous  forms;  and  this  entirely  destroys 
the  associations  rising  in  the  mind  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  typical  names  of  the  groups,  which  in  itself  is  a great 
hindrance  to  the  memory ; thus,  Echinocactus  is  associated  in 
the  mind  with  a hedgehog  and  a prickly  plant ; that  is,  a round 
prickly  plant.  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  unity  of  the  expres- 
sion, by  having  all  the  plants  in  the  section  representing  the 
meaning  of  E^inocactus,  we  have  plants  included  in  the  sec- 
tion from  1 ft.  to  20  ft.  long.  This,  of  course,  does  away  with 
the  idea  of  a round  prickly  plant  like  a hedgehog.  The  names 
Melo-  and  Echino-cactus  literally  convey  the  very  same  meaning; 
that  is,  round  or  oval  prickly  plants.  Their  application  is  so 
far  unfortunate ; yet,  if  the  Echinocactiis-flowering  cereuses  were 
kept  apart  from  them,  little  confusion  would  arise  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two  names. 

Through  the  difliculty  of  reconciling  a group  of  true  Echino- 
cdcti  with  the  false  character  laid  down  for  that  section, 
Professor  Zuccarini  lately  established  another  genus,  called 
Echin6psis,  to  include  all  the  tube-flowered  Echinocacti.  The 
meaning  of  this  new  typical  name,  when  applied  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  Echinocactus,  is  little  short  of  absolute 
nonsense ; yet  it  is  admitted  by  Link  and  Otto  in  their  new 
work  on  Cacti,  reviewed  in  your  last  Number,  p.  522.  More 
difficulties  may  be  expected  as  new  species  are  introduced. 
The  true  and  natural  way  of  dealing  with  this  section,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  sections  of  Cacti,  is,  to  fix  on  their  outward 
forms  for  sectional  characteristics,  as  Dr.  Lindley  justly  remarks 
in  the  Botanical  liegister  for  last  May,  tab.  24.  Their  flowers 
might  then  very  naturally  divide  them  into  subsections. 

One  might  easily  show  how  to  arrange  these  subsections; 
but,  very  likely,  most  of  your  readers  think  they  have  enough 
of  prickly  plants  for  the  present.  I have  in  practice  met  with 
the  difficulties  which  gave  rise  to  these  observations,  and  can 
assure  the  reader  no  personalities  are  meant. 

Kingsbury  Gardens,  Sept.  7.  1839. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  atmospheric -Moisture  of  Hot-houses  ; on  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Orchidaceous  Plants  ; and  on  gathering  and  packing 
Orchidece  for  long  Voyages.  By  D.  Beaton. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Wailes’s  letter  (p.  506.),  I wish  he  had 
fixed  on  some  one  else,  who  may  have  more  time  on  his  hands 
to  do  justice  to  his  proposition  of  horticultural  meteorology.  I 
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am  afraid  my  efforts  in  aid  of  his  scheme  will,  in  the  long  run, 
turn  upon  the  adage  which  tells  you  “ You  must  take  the  will 
for  the  deed.”  Yet  the  thing  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  can  follow  it  up  to  a satisfactory  result.  To  obtain 
such  a result,  on  which  amateurs  and  others  could  safely  rely 
and  act,  would  certainly  be,  as  he  justly  remarks,  of  essential 
service  to  all  interested  in  gardening.  After  all  our  science 
and  successful  practice,  we  have  not  any  thing  yet  tangible  in 
the  way  of  horticultural  hygrometry.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
mere  chaos,  from  which  chaos  every  gardener  carves  as  much 
as  suits  his  own  views.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
arrive  at  a desirable  result,  even  if  we  were  to  register  accu> 
rately  our  barometric  and  hygrometric  observations  for  a series 
of  years.  There  are  very  many  circumstances  of  a local  nature 
constantly  at  work,  either  for  or  against  the  views  of  the 
experimentalist,  over  which  he  may  have  no  control  ; yet  this  is 
no  argument  against  the  commencement  of  keeping  such  regis- 
ters of  the  heat  and  moisture  in  our  plant  stoves.  I am  not 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  but  I 
certainly  will  make  a beginning. 

My  esteemed  employer,  Mr.  Harris,  has  already  paid  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a well  regulated  atmosphere  for  the  different  families 
of  plants  in  his  collection.  He  placed  one  of  Mason’s  double 
thermometers  in  our  Orchideie  house,  which  is  certainly  of 
essential  service,  as  far  as  my  superintendence  is  concerned. 
In  the  growing  season  we  keep  the  wet  and  dry  thermometers 
pretty  close  to  the  same  degree,  not  by  syringing,  but  by 
pouring  water  on  the  paths,  and  every  spare  place  in  the  house. 
In  winter,  the  dry,  or  common,  thermometer  is  allowed  to  rise' 
from  5°  to  10°  above  the  wet  one.  I may  as  well  mention  that, 
for  many  years,  I believe  that  I and  a few  other  gardeners 
keep  all  our  houses  rather  moister  than  is  generally  done  by 
others.  The  result  is,  a more  rapid,  and,  perhaps,  a healthier 
state  of  vegetation,  at  the  expense  of  flowers ; for  I do  not  think 
that  plants  pushed  on  in  their  growth  by  strong  stimuli  are 
such  free  flowerers  as  when  this  is  not  done;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  real  nature  of  inflorescence,  we  need  not  expect  to 
obtain  both  objects  by  our  treatment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
like  to  see  plants  always  in  a healthy  state.  But  I am  travel- 
ling too  wide  of  the  mark,  for  I do  not  include  orchidaceous 
plants  generally  under  these  remarks,  and  consider,  in  their  case, 
as  I do  in  that  of  the  generality  of  bulbs,  that  they  must  have 
their  season  of  rest,  if  you  wish  them  to  flower.  If  you  merely 
wish  to  increase  their  size,  without  much  regard  to  flowering, 
you  should,  and  must,  keep  up  a stimulus  all  the  year  through. 
No  one  that  I am  acquainted  with  keeps  up  such  a stimulus  to 
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orchidaceous  plants  as  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  I need  hardly 
say  few  are  so  successful  in  their  cultivation,  and  especially  in 
their  propagation. 

To  make  these  observations  bear  on  Mr.  Wailes’s  enquiry, 
let  us  suppose  three  orchidaceous  houses  of  the  same  size  and 
aspect,  and  each  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  plants,  and  treated 
for  three  years  as  much  alike  as  possible,  in  regard  to  heat,  air, 
and  moisture;  it  is  a hundred  to  one  if  all  the  species  will  be 
found  to  flourish  in  the  same  degree  in  each  house.  Much  of 
the  success  of  growing  orchidaceous  plants,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  plants,  depends  on  certain  manipulations,  or  minutiae, 
which  can  neither  be  taught  nor  described ; but  which  must 
be  learned  by  experience : and  this  is  the  only  point,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  cultivation,  where  the  empiric  has  the  advantage 
of  the  man  of  science,  and  a point,  too,  from  which  he  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  driven. 

As  regards  my  treatment  of  newly  imported  Orchidaceae,  and 
the  rearing  of  young  and  unestablished  plants  of  this  interesting 
family,  the  following  is  the  substance  of  my  answer  to  Mr. 
Wailes,  the  publication  of  which  may  be  of  some  use  to  those 
beginning  to  grow  this  tribe  of  plants ; or  to  those  having  bo- 
tanical corresjwndents  in  tropical  countries,  where  these  plants 
can  be  procured.  Besides,  I made  a conditional  promise  to 
Mr.  Wailes  to  publish  this  answer,  if  he  would  allow  the  pub- 
lication of  his  very  interesting  letter  on  horticultural  hygrometry, 
which  is  a fit  companion  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  valuable  paper  (p.  481.), 
bearing  in  a great  measure  on  the  same  subject.  Papers  or  discus- 
sions of  this  nature  are  much  wanted  in  horticultural  literature. 
We  of  the  old  blue  apron  school  are  getting  tired  of  planting 
cabbages,  pruning  roses,  and  watering  cauliflowers. 

But  to  return  to  the  Orchidaceae,  the  paper  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  in  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany,  is  from  a private  com- 
munication of  mine  to  Mr.  Paxton,  part  of  which  I would 
have  omitted,  if  I had  thought  it  was  to  be  published.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  it  goes,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  practice  I then  fol- 
lowed, and  which  I follow  still,  with  little  variation.  If  I were 
allowed  to  speak  through  the  trumpet  Orchideae  (Epidendrum 
tibicinis),  I might  say  that  the  collection  at  Kingsbury,  as  far 
as  its  age  is  concerned,  shows  as  much  evidence  of  successful 
cultivation  as  any  such  collection  in  the  country.  It  (the 
paper  in  Paxton’s  Magazine)  also  shows  the  aversion  I then 
entertained  of  pot  culture  for  this  tribe,  and  that  aversion  has 
been  increasing  ever  since ; and  I am  quite  certain  that  no 
argument  will  ever  Induce  me  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  present 
hideous  mode  of  pot  culture,  viz.  the  plants  placed  on  mounds 
of  earth  raised  over  the  tops  of  large  pots.  Add  to  this,  the 
still  more  frightful  system  of  plunging  these  large  pots  in  tan,  to 
receive  bottom  heat.  The  heat  from  the  tan  is  all  gone  in  a few 
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weeks,  and  must  be  succeeded  by  a fresh  supply  of  tan,  a fresh 
shifting  and  tumbling  of  pots  and  plants,  or  what  is  too  often 
the  case,  the  tan  is  not  renewed  for  months,  or  till  it  is  swarming 
with  worms.  It  is  then  in  a damp,  cold,  disagreeable  state,  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  destroy  such  of  the  roots  as  find  their  way 
outside  the  pots.  I have  witnessed  this  system,  such  as  I have 
described  it,  in  a large  establishment  near  London,  once  cele- 
brated for  growing  Orchidaceae,  where  nothing  but  the  active 
perseverance  of  the  superintendant  kept  the  whole  thing  from 
falling  into  a perfect  wreck ; and,  after  all  his  ingenuity,  many  of 
the  species  disappeared,  or  were  removed,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  unfit  to  be  seen  by  visitors,  I must  qualify  these 
observations,  however,  by  stating  my  firm  belief,  that  if  a proper 
system  of  bottom  heat  by  hot  water  were  adopted,  where  a uni- 
form temperature  could  be  kept  up  without  disturbing  the  plants 
during  their  growing  season,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  far  preferable  to  our  present  system,  at  least  for  young 
plants ; but  in  that  case,  also,  I would  use  no  pots.  I would 
have  all  my  plants  in  flat-bottomed  copper-wire  baskets,  placed 
on  the  tops  of  pots  plunged  in  some  imperishable  medium  over 
the  hot-water  pipes,  the  pots  acting  as  so  many  chimneys  dis- 
charging the  hot  vapour  arising  from  the  pipes,  and  through 
which  water  might  be  poured  down  occasionally,  to  raise  the 
vapour. 

In  the  paper  alluded  to  above,  I noticed  how  I grew  some  of 
the  species  on  forked  stieks.  Mr.  Fortune  adopts  the  same 
system  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  with  stanhopeas, 
and  such  like  plants,  and  with  perfect  success.  Copper-wire 
baskets,  or  baskets  made  of  iron  wire,  and  painted  with  anti- 
corrosive paint,  when  properly  constructed,  are  quite  as  handy 
for  stages  and  shelves  as  garden  pots,  and  may  be  hung  up  at 
pleasure.  These  are  the  sorts  of  things  to  grow  these  plants  in 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  with  the  least  possible  attention. 
Most  kinds  of  baskets  now  in  use  are  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  pots;  that  is,  they  are  too  narrow  and  too  deep,  which 
causes  the  turf  with  which  they  are  filled  to  turn  sodden  in  the 
heart,  and  this  rots  the  roots  as  fast  as  they  get  hold  of  it. 
Baskets  ought  to  be  very  shallow,  and  wide  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant ; 6 in.  deep  is  sufficient  for  any  orchidaceous 
plant  which  I know.  The  general  size  should  be  from  3 in.  to 
4 in.  deep,  and  from  6 in.  upwards  in  diameter,  the  bottoms 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  tops.  To  fill  a basket,  cut  your  turf  2 in. 
or  3 in.  wide,  and  as  deep  as  your  basket ; place  these  pieces  on 
their  ends  round  the  inside  of  the  basket,  just  as  a cooper  would 
put  up  an  orange  tub,  the  pieces  of  turf  representing  the  staves 
of  the  tub.  These  are  not  to  be  put  quite  close  together.  The 
bottom  is  then  to  be  laid  over  with  pieces  of  the  same  turf,  and 
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then  the  basket  filled  with  any  rough  pieces.  The  plant  is  then 
fixed  in  the  centre;  or  if  you  have  several  plants  of  the  same 
species  nursed  on  lumps  of  turf,  or  in  moss,  or  in  small  pots,  you 
can  fill  your  basket  at  once  with  these  little  fellows,  and  have  a 
handsome  specimen  immediately.  If  the  plant  is  a very  delicate 
kind,  instead  of  filling  the  basket  entirely  with  peat,  place  an  in- 
verted. flower-pot-4n  the  centre  of  it,  and  fill  the  space  between 
this  pot  and  the  sides  of  the  basket  with  crocks  and  turf  in  equal 
proportions.  Peat  will  not  soon  get  sodden  in  these  baskets. 
When  the  basket  is  to  be  put  on  a flat  stage,  let  it  be  set  on  an 
inverted  pot;  in  this  way  it  is  in  a measure  suspended  in  the 
air : and,  when  you  want  to  give  it  bottom  heat,  place  the  basket 
on  the  top  of  a pot  plunged  in  heat.  When  your  plant  is  in 
flower,  wrap  moss,  paper,  or  some  such  article,  round  the  basket, 
and  take  it  to  the  drawingroom.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  ladies  entering  the  orchidaceous  house,  which  few  of  them 
like  to  do,  and  the  change  will  be  a great  benefit  to  your  plant. 
After  unloading  itself  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance  in  the  drawing- 
room, it  will  begin  growing  when  brought  back  to  the  orchidaceous 
house  with  redoubled  exertions.  If  your  plants  are  very'  small, 
do  not  let  them  flower,  but  pick  oflF  the  flowers  as  they  make 
their  appearance ; and  mark  this ! if  you  find  the  plant  will 
stand  this  treatment  without  much  injury,  never  let  it  rest,  win- 
ter or  summer,  till  you  have  got  it  into  a strong  fine  specimen ; 
but,  if  you  do  this,  you  must  not  let  it  waste  itself  in  producing 
flowers. 

Gathering  and  packing  Orchiddcea;  for  long  Voyages.  — With- 
out detailing  the  various  ways  in  which  I have  seen  plants  of  this 
tribe  packed,  and  I believe  1 have  seen  them  packed  in  as  many 
ways  as  most  people,  I have  made  up  my  mind  that  very  dry 
sawdust  is  the  very  best  medium  for  packing  them  in,  and  the 
larger  the  cases  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  arrive  safe.  The  rationale  of  the  plan  appears  to  be,  that 
sawdust  is  a powerful  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  resists  moisture. 
The  roots  and  the  leaves  of  the  bulbous  kinds  should  be  cut  off 
before  packing.  When  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  the  cases 
should  not  be  filled  at  once,  nor  the  lids  put  on  as  soon  as  filled; 
time  should  be  allowed  for  any  exhalations  which  may  arise  from 
the  plants  to  pass  off,  before  nailing  them  down.  Let  the  ten- 
derest  species  be  kept  towards  the  centre  of  the  case.  The 
effects  of  a vertical  sun  have  little  power  on  a large  body  of  dry 
sawdust,  and  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this  material 
is  also  the  safest  medium  in  which  to  transfer  tender  seeds. 

After  receiving  a cargo  in  this  way,  I put  the  plants  in  a 
trough  of  water,  and  clean  them  from  ants  and  other  insects, 
and  all  decayed  matter ; leaving  them,  perhaps,  several  hours  in 
water.  After  cleaning  them,  in  summer  I pile  them  on  each 
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other  in  a close  room,  and  throw  a damp  mat  over  them.  Some 
of  the  strongest  and  driest  sorts  are  left  in  this  state  for  several 
daj's,  sometimes  a week  or  two.  Without  receiving  any  stimulus 
to  growth,  they  imbibe  sufficient  moisture  to  enable  them  to  push 
their  eyes  and  shoots  freely,  when  taken  into  the  Orchideae  house. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  them  in  drier  houses 
than  the  Orchideae  house ; in  that  case  they  are  kept  mrtist  by 
being  placed  on  wet  moss,  and  syringed  occasionally;  in  either 
case  they  are  not  potted,  nor  put  into  baskets,  till  their  roots  are 
beginning  to  appear.  The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  is  the 
best  time  for  collecting  them  in  their  native  habitats,  as  their 
growth  is  then  beginning.  We  had  some  home  lately,  gathered 
in  that  state,  which  were  fit  to  be  hung  up  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 
In  ordinary  cases,  most  of  the  species  will  do  well  enough  in 
the  common  moisture  of  the  Orchidea;  house,  when  first  ar- 
rived ; but  the  excitement  of  this  treatment  is  too  much  for 
some,  till  they  have  slowly  imbibed  moisture  sufficient  to  sustain 
stimuli.  Of  this  kind  are  the  beautiful  Epidendrum  bicornutuni 
and  tibicinis,  and  all  those  with  hollow  tubes  or  hollow  bulbs.  As 
a proof  of  this,  plants  of  a species  of  Epidendrum,  the  Flor 
del  Mayo  of  La  Guayra,  may  now  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Loddiges’s 
very  damp  and  very  hot  Orchideae  house,  with  little  or  no  growth ; 
while  at  Clapton  the  same  species,  received  at  the  same  time,  is  in 
active  growth,  Mr.  Low  not  keeping  much  stimulus : and,  here, 
the  same  sort,  having  had  a fortnight’s  cold  damp  treatment,  is 
now  in  the  most  vigorous  growth.  A species  of  Schombfirgk/a, 
or  the  spread  eagle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
shy  at  vegetating  soon  after  arriving  in  this  country,  under  this 
treatment  grows  as  freely  as  Epidendrum  cochleatum.  Lae'lia 
grandiflora,  autumnalis,  albida,  &c.,  and  some  others,  from  the 
higher  parts  of  Mexico,  are  very  difficult  to  start,  but,  treated  in 
tbis  way,  and  placed  in  wet  moss  in  a cool  house,  with  a constant 
draught  of  air,  are  pushing  away  as  regularly  as  any  of  the  tribe. 
But  time  and  room  will  allow  of  no  further  details  at  present. 

Kingsbury,  Sept.  14.  1839. 


Art.  VIII.  Botanical,  Floricultural,  and  Arhoricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ; together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  {whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation : the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "•  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,”  the  “ Hortus  Brilanmcus,”  the 
“ Hortus  Lignosus,"  and  the  " Arboretum  et  Fruticelum  Britan- 
nicum." 

Curtis' s Botanical  Magazine  ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates;  3s.  6a.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
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Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ; 3s.  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2i.  6rf.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet ; in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ; 2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick VVestcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist  ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6d.;  small  paper. 

Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper.  Is.  6</. ; small,  1j. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Oxali'dex. 

1414.  O'XALIS  11900  BuTcliiri  Dot  Mag.  t 3748. 

In  the  Horlus  Britannicus,  following  the  description  of  Baron  Jacquin,  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  marked  as  pale  red ; but  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is 
represented  yellow.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  notices  this  discrepancy,  but  says  that 
the  plant  he  has  figured  is,  notwithstanding,  “ unquestionably  the  O.  polymdrpha 
of  Zuccarini.”  (.Bo/.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

Legumindsw. 

Itea  BAUHl'N/A  10609  coryiTibtMa  jBol.  Reg.  1839,  47. 

This  beautiful  Chinese  shrub,  though  so  long  introduced,  is  said  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  have  resisted  “ all  attempts  to  flower  it  until  September,  1838, 
when  its  beautiful  clusters  were  produced  abundantly  in  the  green-house  at 
Redleaf.”  It  will  succeed  best  in  a house  where  the  temperature  is  something 
below  that  of  a common  damp  stove.  The  soil  should  be  fresh  and  rich ; for 
example,  peat,  loam,  and  decayed  manure.  Layers  or  cuttings.”  {Bot  Reg., 
Sept.) 

1246.  CHOIIO'ZEMA  and  Paxt.  mag.  of  bot  vol.  ri.  p.  175. 

vdrium  Jienih.  XATioui-feaved  Sk  \ | or  4 jn  Y.R  Swan  River  1837.  C i p Bot.  reg.  18SB> 

This  beautiful  species,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  named  in  the 
miscellany  to  the  Botanical  Register,  was  introduced  in  1837,  from  the  Swan 
River,  under  the  name  of  “ Native  Pea.”  It  is  very  showy  in  its  flowers,  and 
Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  two  or  three  varieties  have  been  raised  from  seed 
which  differ  slightly  in  the  leaves.  In  Paxton’s  Magazine  it  is  stated  to  be 
known  in  the  nurseries  under  the  names  of  C.  latifblium  and  C.  Diegans.  It  is 
a vigorous-growing  plant,  and  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  strike  easily. 
Those  from  the  central  shoots  should  be  preferred,  as  plants  raised  from  the 
side  branches  arc  likely  to  take  their  habits,  which  is  rather  straggling  and  un- 
symmetrical.  (Bo/.  Reg.,  and  Paxton's  Mag.  of  Bot.  for  Sept.) 

3673.  zi'CHY/1  ra. 

tricolor  Lindl,  three-coloured  i_J  or  1 tnjr.jn  S Swan  River  1837.  C s.p  Bot.  reg.  1^ 

The  genus  Zichyo  having  been  formed  by  Baron  Hugel  out  of  the  old  genus 
Kennedya,  in  compliment  to  the  Princess  Metternich,  whose  maiden  name  was 
the  Countess  Molly  Zichy-Ferraris  (see  Bot.  Reg.,  I.  c.).  Dr.  Lindley  takes 
occasion,  while  recording  this  pretty  new  species,  to  enumerate  the  species  of 
which  the  genus  Zichya  consists.  These  are  Z.  inophylla,  dilathta,  glabrata, 
coccinea,  M611y,  tricolor,  and  angustifblia ; the  first  three  of  which  are  well 
known  in  the  nurseries  under  their  old  name  of  Kenn^ya.  Z,  tricolor  is  a 
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pretty  little  climbing  shrub  from  the  Swan  River,  which  flowered  with  Mr. 
Young  of  the  Milford  Nursery.  Seeds;  or  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  in 
spring,  in  silver  sand  under  a bell-glass.  Pot  off  into  light  sandy  soil,  shaking 
off  all  the  silver  sand  from  the  roots,  ns  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  canker.  A cold- 
pit  kept  a few  degrees  above  freezing  will  afford  this  species  sufficient  pro- 
tection. ^Bol.  Jteg.,  Sept.) 

Por/ulace<e. 

Portuldca  grandytora  var.  rutila  Lindl.  A very  brilliant  variety,  with  very 
large  bright  crimson  flowers,  and  “ long  cylindrical  leaves.”  A native  of 
Mendoza.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  114.,  Sept.) 

S837.  ytCA'CIA  rno.  13S. 

I RiceaM  Heiulow  .Vr.  Spring  Rice’i  it  | | pr  4 mr  Y V.  D.  L.  1835.  C i.Lp  Botanijt, 

A species  of  ^fcacia  with  yellow  flowers,  and  sharply  pointed  leaves ; the 
seeds  of  which  were  sent  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  where  the  plant  was 
raised.  The  plant  requires  a green-house,  and  its  flowers  appear  m March. 
(Botaniti,  Sept.) 

1945.  SCO'TT/.<  17311  dentiU  Botanist,  No.  134. 

Mr  Bentham  observes  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  one  of  those  which  soon 
become  “ sickly  on  being  placed  out  of  doors  during  summer,  and  therefore 
must  be  kept  in  the  green-house  all  the  year.  It  is  most  successfully  increased 
by  layers,  but  may  be  struck  also  from  cuttings  in  sand  under  a hand-glass. 
Soil,  sandv  peat,  and  loam.”  (Botanisl,  Sept.) 

Crtusulacea. 

1309.  COTYLE'DON  ScmpervWum. 

Sjfnon{fme : Umbilicus  Sempervlvum  FL  Cab.  llfl 

A frame  plant,  from  Eastern  Caucasus,  rare  in  British  collections. 

Compotilcc. 

-b  Senecio  odordlus  Horn.  A glaucous  herbaceous  plant,  with  small  heads  of 
yellow  flowers,  which,  notwithstanding  the  specific  name,  are  quite  scentless. 

A native  of  the  south-east  interior  of  New  Holland,  introduced  by  Major 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  111.,  Sept.) 

Eurybia  glutindsa  Lindl.  A Van  Diemen’s  Land  shrub,  with  rosemary-like 
leaves,  and  starry  heads  of  violet  flowers.  “ All  the  green  parts  of  this  plant 
are  covered  with  specks  of  a whitish  viscid  exudation.”’  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  112., 
Sept.) 

Serdme®. 

1719.  TOURREnT/.!  15463  lapplcea  Bol.  Mag.  3749. 

This  plant,  which  had  been  long  lost  to  the  country,  was  re-introduced.  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  informs  us,  in  1837,  by  John  M'Lean,  Esq.,  of  Lima.  (Rot.  Mag., 
Sept.) 

Convolvuldceee. 

-f-  Ipomce'-a  longifblia  Benth.  A beautiful  white-flowered  perennial  Ipomoe'a, 
with  a tuberous  root,  which  differs  from  the  general  habit  of  the  genus  in  the 
stems  being  erect,  and  not  twining.  “ It  will  probably,”  says  Dr.  Lindley, 

“ do  very  well  out  of  doors  in  summer,  but  it  will  require  such  protection  as  is 
given  to  the  dahlia  in  winter.”  (R.  M.  R.,  No.  124.,  Sept.) 

Solandcere, 

Soldnum  edndidum  Lindl.  " A fine  noble-looking  shrub,  with  leaves  a foot 
long  and  9 in.  broad,  and  clusters  of  large  handsome  pure  white  flowers.”  A 
native  of  Mexico,  and  appearing  to  require  a stove.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  125., 
Sept.) 

ScrophutarinetB. 

1745.  LIN  A'RIA  30183  rfelphinioldo  Gay,  FI  Cab.  No.  115. 

This  “ exceedingly  pretty”  plant  appears  to  be  biennial,  instead  of  annual. 

It  seems  likely  to  perfect  several  “ capsules  of  seeds,  but  it  may  be  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  which  strike  freely.”  The  seeds  were  received  from  St. 
Petersburg.  ( Flor.  Cab.,  Sept.) 
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Laliht<e. 

+ salv'uefolia  HevAh.  “ A hoary  perennial  oflittle  beauty,”  a native 

of  the  Himalayas.  (J?.  M.  R.,  No.  123.,  Sept.) 

Myoporhtece. 

Slenochilut  longifdlius  A.  Cunn.  This  shrub,  which  was  discovered  many 
years  since  in  New  Holland  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  has  been  again  found, 
and  introduced  by  Major  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  leathery;  the  flowers  of  a dull  greenish  red;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  fleshy, 
has  the  odour  of  a lemon.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  115.,  Sept.) 

-f-  5.  incanus  Lindl.  Another  shrub  from  the  same  country,  introduced  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  “ It  forms  a grey  bush,  looking  like  an  olive  or  some 
leafless  acacia,  and  is  covered  closely  with  a short  white  down,  consisting  of 
stellate  hairs ; a circumstance  deserving  of  attention  in  such  a natural  order  as 
that  of  M^oporiceae.”  (P.  M.  R.,  No.  116.,  Sept.) 

Acanihaceee. 

+ AiteracdntAa longifilia 'Sees,  Ahandsomegreen-houseperennial,the“seeds 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  one  of  the 
gardeners  to  His  Highness  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.”  The  flowers  are  blue,  and 
each  whorl  is  surrounded  by  six  spines  funning  a star,  whence  the  name, 
which  is  derived  from  otter,  a star,  and  akantha,  a spine.  M.  R.,  No.  1 17., 
Sept.) 

Orchidacece. 

3*45.  CORYA'NTHES  28767  macuUlta  tmt.  Pkrkeii  Hook.,  Sa/.  Mag.  3747. 

Differing  only  in  the  cup-shaped  appendage  to  the  labellum  being  of  a 
brownish  purple,  and  rather  larger  than  in  the  species.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

2S*a  ON’CI'DIUM?  [3755. 

c6ncolor //oo4.  one-coloured  ^£23  or  f au  Y Organ  Mountains  1837.  D p.r.w  Bocmag. 

” An  extremely  beautiful  plant,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of 
Brazil,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  1837,  and  whence  it  was  sent 
by  him  to  the  Woburn  collection.  Of  the  genus  itself  to  which  it  should  be 
referred,”  continues  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  " I feel  rather  doubtful.”  The  flower 
is  a clear  pure  yellow,  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  colour ; and  its 
form  is  very  unlike  that  of  oncidiums  generally.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

ODONTOOLO'SSUM.  (From  odout,  a tooth,  and  glossa.ti  tongue;  in  allusion  to  the  toothings  of  tbe 
labellum  at  the  base.) 

R6uf  Lindl.  Koas*s  £ or  ^ au  W.q.y.b  Mexico  1838.  D p.s  Bot.  reg.  1839, 48. 

A “ charming”  plant,  sent  from  Mexico  by  the  collector  of  Mr.  Barker,  Mr. 
Ross,  after  whom  it  is  named.  “ The  bright  white  lip,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the 
centre  of  a rich  green,  yellow,  and  blue  star  of  three  points,  produces  a pecu- 
liarly beautiful  and  unusual  appearance.”  (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

2546.  GONGO'R.4 

ftllva  Lindl.  tawny  ^ cu  | jl  Y.b  Mexico  1838.  D p.r.w  Bot  reg.  1839, 5L 

The  flowers  are  not  above  half  the  size  of  those  of  G.  maculata,  to  which 
this  plant  is  nearly  allied,  and  the  raceme  is  much  “ more  contracted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shortness  of  the  pedicels.”  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
resemble  in  scent  those  of  a violet.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

-|-  Angrae'eum  armeniacum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  an  “ apricot  colour,” 
and  the  plant  has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Sierra  Leone. 
(B.  M.  R.,  No.  109.,  Sept.) 

+ Malachenia  clavdta  Lindl.  This  is  a new  genus,  “ resembling  MegacK- 
nium  in  some  respects,  but  belonging  in  reality  to  VandetE."  It  was  obtained 
from  Rio,  in  1836.  The  flowers  are  fleshy,  and  of  a dull  green  spotted  with 
purple.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  1 10.,  Sept.) 

Stanhopea.  oculdta  var.  Barkcriana  Lindl.  “ This  is  a remarkable  variety  of 
S.  oculata,  obtained  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Barker.  It  looks  like  S.  insignis, 
with  the  lip  of  S.  oculata,  and  is  very  handsome.”  ( B.  M.  R.,  No.  1 13.,  Sept.) 

+ Cirrhojtetalum  niitant  Lindl.  A pretty  little  plant,  with  “ a nodding  umbel  of 
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pale  straw-coloured  flowers  at  the  end  of  a weak  scape  about  6 in.  high.”  It 
IS  a native  of  Manilla.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  1 18.,  Sept.) 

C.  Jtmbridtum  Lindl.  Very  diflTerent  from  any  other  species  of  the  genus 
known.  Imported  from  Bombay  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  The  general  colour 
of  the  flower  is  greenish,  “while  the  upper  sepal  and  the  petals  are  broken  up 
at  the  margin  into  beautiful  purple  fringes.”  {B.  M.  B.,  No.  120.,  Sept.) 

C'xrrhes'a  toccata  Lindl.  This  species  flowered  at  Woburn  in  August  last. 

It  differs  from  all  the  known  species  “ in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  being 
concave,  and  having  very  much  the  form  of  that  of  many  5atyria.”  The 
raceme  is  very  long,  and  the  flowers  very  large.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that 
“ it  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  the  name  of  C.  fusco- 
li'itea,  which  is  a different  plant.”  (P.  M.  R.,  No.  121.,  Sept.)' 

4547.  DENDRO'BIUM  [mag.  of  bot.  »i.  p.  160. 

Faxtonf  PaxL  Mag.  of  Bot  Paxton'a  £ E]  or  1 jn  Y.br  Fondooah  1837.  1)  tree*  Paxt. 

A very  showy  golden-yellow  and  brown  flowering  species,  surpassing  all 
its  allies,  discovered  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Indian 
collector,  growing  on  trees  at  Pondooah,  a station  near  the  base  of  the  Khoseea 
Hills.  Many  of  the  dendrobiums  acquire  their  chief  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  “ from  a very  slight  covering  to  the  roots  for  the  retention  of 
moisture ; but  D.  P&xtoni  belongs  to  a very  different  class  ; and,  besides  its 
great  height  demanding  some  substance  in  which  to  fix  the  stakes  needful  for 
maintaining  its  erectness,  the  roots  are  more  tender,  and  must  be  completely 
enveloped  in  moss  or  soil.”  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Sept.) 

amoe^um  7Fo/4  lovely  22}  or  | au  W.v.a  Nepal  1838,  D trees  FI.  cab.  no.  117* 

A very  beautiful  species,  with  a delightful,  but  not  very  powerful,  fragrance. 
The  stems  are  naturally  pendulous  j and,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  it  is  found 
growing  on  trees  in  Nepal.  (FI.  Cab  , Sept.) 

Tulip.aceae. 

lots.  FRITILLA'KIA  8440  rxembsa. 

The  figure  is  taken  from  plants  raised  from  bulbs  imported  from  Holland, 
and  sold  at  a guinea  each.  The  specimen  has  thrice  the  number  of  flowers  of 
that  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  952.,  and  recorded  in  our  Hort. 
Brit.,  No.  84-10.,  as  introduced  in  1605;  but  whether  it  is  specifically  different 
we  very  much  doubt.  In  all  probability,  it  is  merely  a better-grown  specimen 
of  the  same  variety  of  F.  pyrenaica. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  'Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  8;c.,  lately  published,  •with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  Ladies'  Botany  of  Professor  Lindley ; abridged  by  the  Author.  With 
numerous  woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  pp.  -424.  12x.  Lond.  1839. 

The  title  of  this  work,  and  the  name  of  the  author,  form  a sufficient  recom- 
mendation. Dr.  Lindley  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  the 
study  of  botany  in  Britain  ; and  this  work,  which  comprises  what  is  contained 
in  two  volumes  at  25j.  each,  will  do  more  for  the  science  among  the  rising 
generation,  and  especially  among  gardeners,  than  any  previous  publication 
by  the  same  author.  Very  little  is  omitted  in  this  volume  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  two  of  which  it  professes  to  be  an  abridgment,  except  the 
copperplates,  and  for  these  are  substituted  admirably  executed  engravings 
on  wood. 

On  the  Effects  of  the  severe  Wittier  of  1 837-8  on  some  Shrubberies  and  Gardens 
in  Glamorganshire.  By  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  13. 
Swansea,  1839. 

This  is  a very  interesting  tract,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
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Dr.  Lindley’g  Taluable  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions, Professor  Alphonse  De  Candolle’s  in  the  Bibliothcque  Unioerselle, 
and  M.  Otto’s  in  the  Gartemcitung.  We  shall  make  ample  use  of  all  these 
papers  in  a volume  which  we  contemplate  on  the  plants  suitable  for  a con- 
servative wall,  with  their  culture  and  management.  We  rejoice  to  find  that 
the  noble  tree  of  /,a6rus  nobilis  at  Margam,  which  Mr.  Dillwyn  kindly  had 
measured  for  our  Arboretum,  and  which  is  nearly  62  fl.  high,  was  only  slightly 
injured  at  the  top,  and  has  recovered. 

The  Stranger's  Intellectual  Guide  to  London,  fir  1839-40,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  and  Institutions,  Exhibitions,  and 
Curiosities  ; Museums,  Libraries,  Public  and  Private  Collections  ; Botanical, 
Horticultural,  and  Zoological  Gardens,  ^c.,  of  the  Metropolis.  By  A. 
Booth,  F.S.  A.,  F.S.S.,  Member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  &c.  Post  8vo,  pp.  152,  with  a tabular  synopsb,  &c.,  in 
a folding  sheet.  Lond.  1839. 

A work  much  wanted,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  useful,  even 
to  gardeners,  since  it  contains  a list  of  the  London  nurseries,  of  private 
gardens,  of  public  gardens,  botanic  and  horticultural,  of  the  zoological  gar- 
dens, &c.  In  speaking  of  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at 
Syon,  it  is  stated  that  His  Grace  is  the  most  successful  breeder  of  monkeys  in 
the  kingdom  ; a fact  which  we  were  not  before  aware  of. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  1.  General  Notices. 

Tub  Character  of  Soils  in  Relation  to  Vegetable  Culture.  — When  a cultivator 
devotes  himself  to  the  investigation  of  a soil,  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  to 
him  whether  it  is  composed  of  alumina  and  silica,  or  whether  these  substances 
are  in  the  state  of  quartz  or  felspar,  or  that  by  their  aggregation  they  form  the 
debris  of  granite,  or,  finally,  that  they  belong  to  primitive,  transition,  or  alluvial 
formations : what  he  ropiires  is,  to  know  what  kind  of  plants  the  soil  will 
produce  with  the  greatest  advantage,  the  trouble  it  will  require  to  put  it  in  a 
state  of  culture,  the  manuring  it  will  need,  the  quantity  of  this  manure  it  will 
^'ield  to  the  plant,  and  the  portion  it  will  retain  in  its  own  substance ; these  are 
Its  agricultural  characters,  those  which  adapt  it  to  the  objects  of  agronomy, 
and  which  shed  light  on  his  researches. 

What  we  have  already  said  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  soils  de- 
monstrates that  certain  of  their  scientific  elements  have  a relation  to  the  pro- 
perties which  are  enquired  after  by  cultivators.  Thus,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
crops  which  may  be  expected  from  different  soils,  those  which  contain  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  are  eminently  qualified  to  produce  wheats  and 
leguminous  crops ; the  siliceous  clay  lands  are  the  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to 
forests  ; the  siliceous  are  proper  for  plants  which  vegetate  in  winter,  as  rye, 
&c. ; mould  favours  the  vegetation  of  those  potherbs  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  stems,  leaves,  &c.  As  regards  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  working  soils, 
those  that  are  siliceous  are  easily  dressed,  as  well  as  those  which  have  an 
organic  origin ; whilst  calcareous  and  clayey  present  great  dififerences  in  this 
respect,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  composition.  Finally,  sandy  and 
calcareous  soils  require  frequent  manuring,  and  this  addition  they  decompose 
to  the  immediate  profit  of  the  plants ; whilst  clayey  ones  retain  the  manure, 
may  have  the  process  of  manuring  postponed  to  greater  intervals,  and  receive 
at  the  same  time  a larger  quantity  of  manure.  Diluvian  soils  admit  of  im- 
provement with  gypsum,  and  siliceous  clays  with  marl ; whilst  land  rich  in 
organic  matters  requires  the  dung  of  animals  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  de- 
composition of  the  mould.  {Jam.  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  89.,  for  July,  1839.) 
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Subtoil-Ploughing  and  the  Frequent-Drain  Sytlem.  — The  advantages  of  these 
practices  have  lately  been  scientifically  explained  by  a most  intelligent  and 
judicious  writer,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  x.  p.  131.;  and 
the  following  may  be  considered  the  essence  of  the  article,  though  to  be  pro- 
perly impressed  with  its  importance,  the  reader  ought  to  peruse  the  five  pages 
which  it  occupies.  The  subsoil  in  a great  many  instances  abounds  in  oxide  of 
iron,  which,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  insoluble,  and  consequently  not  injurious  to 
vegetation  ; but  when  it  is  so^ed  in  water  it  becomes  to  a certain  extent 
soluble,  or  what  in  chemical  language  is  termed  a hydrate,  and  in  that  state  it 
is  extremely  injurious.  Now,  the  great  benefit  attending  the  frequent  or  the 
furrow  drain  system  consists  in  its  withdrawing  the  water  from  this  hydrate, 
BO  that  it  may  no  longer  be  soaked  in  it ; and  the  great  benefit  of  subsoil- 
ploughing  results  from  the  hydrate  being  raised  to  the  surface,  exposed  to  the 
air,  broken  in  pieces,  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  injurious. 
"Without  underdraining,  where  the  subsoil  consists  of  hydrate  of  iron,  subsoil- 
ploughing  will  be  of  little  or  no  use ; but  with  it  the  worst  lands,  by  the  aid  of 
lime  and  manure,  may  in  a short  time  be  rendered  almost  equal  to  the  best. 
Tbe  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil,  whether  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  hydrate,  is 
easily  known  to  practical  men  by  its  rusty  brown  colour.  In  every  soil  iron  is 
present  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  but  only  injurious  when  it  is  in  a state  of 
hydrate.  In  all  other  states  it  is  insoluble,  and  therefore  harmless  to  plants. 
(^Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  x.  p.  131.) 

Black,  the  very  wortt  Colour  for  painting  Woodwork  in  the  open  Air,  — There 
is  nothing  that  will  prove  this  evil  more  than  by  observing  the  black  streaks 
of  a ship  after  being  in  a tropical  elimate  for  any  length  of  time.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  wood  round  the  fastenings  is  in  a state  of  decay,  while  the 
white  work  is  as  sound  as  ever ; the  planks  that  are  painted  black  will  be 
found  split  in  all  directions,  while  the  frequent  necessity  of  caulking  a ship  in 
that  situation  likewise  adds  to  the  common  destruction  ; and  I am  fully 
persuaded  that  a piece  of  wood  painted  white  will  be  preserved  from  perishing 
as  long  again,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  a similar  piece  painted  black, 
especially  in  a tropical  climate. 

I have  heard  many  men  of  considerable  experience  say  that  black  is  good 
for  nothing  on  wood,  as  it  possesses  no  body  to  exclude  the  weather.  This  is, 
indeed,  partly  the  case ; but  a far  greater  evil  than  this  attends  the  use  of 
black  paint,  which  ought  entirely  to  exclude  its  use  on  any  work  out  of  doors, 
viz.  its  property  of  absorbing  heat.  A black  unpolished  surface  is  the  greatest 
absorber  and  radiater  of  heat  known ; while  a white  surfaee,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a bad  absorber  and  radiater  of  the  same ; consequently,  black  paint 
is  more  pernicious  to  the  wood  than  white.  Wood  having  a black  surface 
will  imbibe  considerably  more  heat  in  the  same  temperature  of  climate  than  if 
that  surface  were  white;  from  which  circumstance  we  may  easily  conclude 
that  the  pores  of  wood  of  any  nature  will  have  a tendency  to  expand,  and 
rend  in  all  directions,  when  exposed  under  such  circumstances ; the  water,  of 
course,  being  admitted,  causes  a gradual  and  progressive  deeay,  which  must  be 
imperceptibly  increasing  from  every  change  of  weather.  The  remedy  to  so 
great  an  evil  is  particularly  simple,  viz.  by  using  white,  instead  of  black  paint, 
which  not  only  forms  a better  surface,  but  is  a preventive  to  the  action  of 
heat,  and  is  more  impervious  to  moisture.  The  saving  of  expense  would  also 
be  immense,  and  I am  convinced  that  men  of  practical  experience  will  bear  me 
out  in  my  assertion.  (Tram,  Soc,  Art,,  as  quoted  in  the  Civil  Engineer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  189.)  The  writer  next  goes  on  to  describe  the  eflect  on  two  ships  of  war, 
in  which  all  the  external  parts  painted  black  were  in  a state  of  decay,  while 
the  parts  painted  white  were  as  sound  as  ever. — Cond, 

'The  Improvement  of  Harbourt  and  of  Drainage  by  Riven  depends  on  the 
management  and  direction  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  in  which,  I may  say, 
observation  had  been  so  torpid,  that,  till  twenty  years  since,  much  more  harm 
than  good  had  been  the  result  of  interference.  All  the  reports  of  Mr.  Smea- 
ton,  and  some  made  scarcely  sixteen  years  since,  prove  that  in  large  drainages 
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near  the  sea,  natural  outlets  or  rivers  were  always  recommended  to  be  stopped 
by  dams  and  sluices,  to  prevent  the  tide  from  entering,  which  obstacles  equally 
prevented  the  drainage  water  from  free  passage  outward. 

Three  inches  fall  (downward  slope)  in  a mile  makes  water  move  slowly;  at 
four  inches  declivity  in  a mile,  water  acquires  a moderate  veloeity,  sufficient 
for  any  drainage  operation  ; so  that  the  sill  (threshold)  of  a sluice,  if  laid  a 
yard  too  high,  will  prevent  the  natural  drainage  of  twelve  miles  above  it 
(3  in.  to  a mile)  : on  the  same  principle,  if  a drainage  outlet,  obstructed  by 
what  may  be  almost  deemed  the  caprice  of  winds  and  tides,  and  of  accumu- 
lated sand-banks  in  consequence,  shall  double  its  length,  and  creep  through  a 
dubious  crooked  channel,  it  is  evident  that  a 3 in.  or  4 in.  fall  may  become 
1 in.,  which  is  ineffectual. 

The  sound  principle  which  results  from  these  facts  is,  to  give  free  ingress  to 
the  tidal  water,  guarding  against  inundation  by  raising  the  banks  of  your  river, 
and  also  straightening  its  course,  so  as  to  lose  no  downfall.  This  increased 
downfall  and  increased  tidal  water  arc  nladc  to  bear  directly  upon  the  old  sand- 
banks ; and,  if  the  connexion  with  deep  water  can  be  established  in  this  man- 
ner, you  obtain  a harbour  of  easy  access,  and  the  old-fashioned  precarious 
drainage  of  land  by  windmills  becomes  unnecessary,  the  dams  which  previously 
hindered  daily  drainage  at  low  water  being  for  ever  removed. 

All  this  was  to  be  seen  in  progress  below  Wisbeach  and  Long  Sutton  Bridge, 
and  the  impetuous  outfall  of  the  water  in  the  recess  of  a spring  tide  had 
forced  its  way  through  the  sands  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1830.  With  a 
view  to  this  event,  the  old  channel  of  the  river  Nene  had  been  boldly  dammed 
across  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  current  turned  into  the  straight  cut  pre- 
pared for  it.  All  this  constitutes  the  Nene  Outfall.  When  I saw  it  meet 
the  sea,  four  miles  below  the  washway  (now  the  drawbridge  at  Long  Sutton) 
at  three-c^uarters  ebb,  the  torrent  rushed  down  4 ft.  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
mile.  This,  of  course,  carries  off  the  sand  daily,  and,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
4 ft.  fall  will  recede  inland,  until  nearly  a uniform  inclination  or  slope  shall 
penetrate  to  Wisbeach,  which  will  become  a seaport  of  importance ; and,  above 
It,  180,000  or  200,000  acres  of  fen  land  will  retain  nothing  of  its  hitherto 
nature,  except  unparalleled  fertility.  {Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  450. 
No.  exxvi.  March,  1839.) 

From  the  above  extract,  the  young  gardener  may  learn  to  assign  a scientific 
reason  for  straightening  crooked  brooks,  when  the  object  is  to  make  them  run 
quicker,  or  rendering  straight  ones  circuitous,  when  it  is  desired  to  cause  a rapid 
stream  to  be  less  so.  By  reflecting  on  the  extract,  he  will  find  other  matters 
from  which  he  may  benefit,  but  which,  lest  we  should  prevent  him  from  seeking 
and  thinking  for  himself,  we  shall  not  point  out.  — Cond. 

Warming  and  Ventilating.  — The  Telford  medal  has  lately  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Charles  Hood,  F.R.A.S.,  for  an  article  on  this  subject,  of  which  an 
abstract  is  given  in  the  Alhenceum  for  July  13.  The  author,  after  showing  the 
defects  of  iron  stoves  of  every  description,  recommends,  as  the  best  mode  of 
heating,  steam  or  hot  water  in  iron  pipes.  These  are  “ more  economical  and 
simple,  present  greater  permanence  and  equality,  and  a lower  uniform  rate  of 
temperature,  and  admit  of  any  form  of  heating  surface.  The  temperature  of 
the  metallic  surface  rarely  exceeds  180°  Fahr.,  and  never  reaches  212°,  which 
is  too  low  to  decompose  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  organic  matter  contained 
in  the  air.  The  only  effect  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture, 
which  is  readily  obviated.  The  surface  which  is  intended  to  distribute  the 
heat  should  be  a good  conductor  and  radiater,  and  the  material  which  presents 
this  combination  in  its  highest  degree  is  iron.  The  amount  of  heating  surface 
which  will  be  required  depends  on  the  building  to  be  warmed,  and  on  a great 
variety  of  circumstances  ; but,  as  an  approximate  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  for 
a church  or  similar  public  building,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  divided 
by  200,  will  give  the  number  of  feet  of  surface  requisite  for  a temperature  of 
from  55°  Falir.  to  58°  Fahr.  in  the  coldest  weather  ordinarily  experienced  in 
this  country.  The  form  of  the  heating  surface  is  immaterial  as  regards  the 
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nction  of  the  apparatus ; but  the  time  requisite  to  obtain  a given  temperature, 
and  the  permanence  of  that  temperature,  depend  on  the  mass  of  heated  matter, 
the  relative  times  of  heating  and  cooling  being  inversely  as  the  mass  divided 
by  the  superficies.”  [The  rule  here  given  may  safely  be  taken  by  gardeners 
as  a guide  for  green-houses,  but  the  heating  surface  will  require  to  be  increased 
a little  for  stoves.] 

Ventilation  is  next  treated  on  by  Mr.  Hood.  “ All  air  respired  from  the 
lungs  is  found  to  have  lost  a proportion  of  its  oxygen,  and  to  have  acquired  a 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  vapour,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  will 
require  to  be  changed  may  be  taken  as  3 J cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person 
a room  contains.  The  author  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the  phj-- 
siological  effects  consequent  on  these  changes,  and  details  several  striking 
instances  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  improved  ventilation,  in  places 
which  had  previously  been  unhealthy.  All  ventilation  may  be  placed  in  one 
of  two  classes,  the  natural,  or  the  mechanical ; in  the  former,  the  excess  of 
temperature  of  the  air  is  the  prinium  mobile  of  the  efflux,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  discharge  may  be  much  increased  by  artificially  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  discharging  pipe.  The  ventilation  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  fans  rotating 
with  a great  velocity,  may  be  most  advantageously  emjiloyed  wherever  me- 
chanical power  is  used  for  other  purposes  ; the  great  efficacy  of  this  latter 
mode  is  proved  most  unquestionably  by  the  experience  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  The  former  method  has  recently  been  tried  on  a very  large  scale  at 
the  House  of  Commons ; and  it  is  calculated  by  Dr.  Ure  that  thirty-eight  times 
more  fuel  is  expended  in  producing  the  same  effect  by  chimney  draughts  than 
by  mechanical  power.  It  appears,  how  ever,  that  the  natural  methods  of  venti- 
lation, as  by  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  heated  air,  through  openings  in 
the  ceiling,  is  the  best  calculated  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  in  all  extraordinary 
cases,  ventilation  by  mechanical  means  is  the  only  economical  and  efficacious 
method.  (^Athemeum,  3u\y  13.  1839.) 

The  Method  of  heating  Houses  practised  in  Paris  seems  to  me  worthy  of 
being  copied.  Whatever  be  the  weather,  frosty  or  wet,  the  moment  I enter 
one  of  the  respectable  cafes  or  restaurants,  I find  myself  in  a genial  at- 
mos|)here.  If  this  were  only  after  nightfall,  the  lights  would  account  for  it, 
for  they  are  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas  ; but  it  is  the  same  at  midday.  In 
the  very  best  London  coffee-houses,  the  cheek  of  the  fire  is  the  favourite 
station,  and  winter  reigns  in  the  rest  of  the  room.  In  the  cafes  here,  there 
are  no  fires  visible,  but  the  stoves  are  so  managed  as  always  to  maintain  an 
agreeable  warmth,  and  no  place  in  point  of  comfort  is  preferable  to  another. 
In  the  hotels  or  lodging-houses,  however,  the  case  is  the  reverse.  The  sa/le 
for  breakfast  and  dinner  is  heated  with  a fire  of  wood  or  coke,  and  has  its 
torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid  zones.  The  bed-rooms  and  parlours,  with  their 
cold  brick  floors,  marble  tables,  and  a few  billets  of  wood  on  the  hearth,  are 
dismal  abodes  for  a person  accustomed  to  large  coal  fires.  (Scotsman,  Jan.  19.) 

Such  is  the  high  price  of  fuel  in  Paris,  and  on  every  part  of  the  Continent, 
and  such  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  winter,  that  probably  no  house 
can  be  heated  to  a comfortable  degree  without  the  aid  of  stoves ; but,  even 
with  these,  to  insure  their  full  effect,  the  construction  of  the  open  fireplaces 
would  require  to  be  totally  altered.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
mode  of  doing  this  would  be  to  place  in  them  one  of  the  American  stoves,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Cobbett.  This  stove,  which  is  very  well  known  to 
the  ironmongers  of  London  and  Birmingham,  and  is  figured  and  described  in 
our  Eneyctopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to 
gardeners  who  have  cold  comfortless  rooms,  and  who  are  obliged  to  use 
wood  or  peat  as  fuel.  — Cond. 

Erepared  Fuel  for  Hot-house  Furnaces,  ^c.  — In  some  parts  of  the  country 
peat  is  compressed  for  this  purpose,  and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  has 
recently  taken  out  a patent  for  a peat-compressing  machine,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  Civil  Engineer  for  August,  1839  (vol.  ii.  p.  283.).  In 
others,  where  coal  is  scarce,  cow-dung,  loam,  and  small  coal  are  mixed  to- 
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gether,  made  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun  ; and  in  certain  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  powdered  charcoal  and  loam  are  made  into  bricks,  and 
found  to  make  an  excellent  slow-burning  fuel.  Lately,  however,  a patent  has 
been  taken  out  for  mixing  tar,  blue  or  yellow  clay,  road  stuff  or  pond  mud, 
and  small  coal,  and  making  the  whole  into  bricks,  and  drying  them ; and  the 
fuel  so  produced  is  said  to  give  out  a more  intense  heat  than  the  best  New- 
castle coid.  The  proportions,  according  to  the  specification  of  the  patent  in 
the  Repertory  of  Patent  Invcntioru  for  August,  1839  (^vol.  xii.  p.  101.),  are  as 
follow  ; — Clay  7,  tar  it,  small  coal  broken,  so  as  to  ne  in  pieces  not  larger 
than  ^ of  an  inch  in  diameter  8,  road  scrapings  3,  in  all  20.  There  is  scarcely 
a gentleman's  seat  in  which  there  is  not  a good  deal  of  small  coal  wasted,  and 
here  is  a hint  by  which  it  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account.  — Cond. 

Preservation  of  Kitchen-Garden  Vegetables  through  the  Winter.  — At  Bretby 
Hall,  in  Derbyshire  (see  p.  449.),  an  abundant  supply  of  healthy  cabbage 
cauliflower,  and  lettuce  plants  was  preserved  through  the  severe  winter 
of  1813-14,  by  the  following  means,  related  by  Mr.  Blaikie  in  the  Farmer's 
Journal,  January  31.  1814,  and  quoted  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
Samuel  Taylor,  in  the  British  Farmer’s  Magazine,  new  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 
“His  Lordship’s  gardener  (Mr.  Groves)  has  made  it  a practice,  when  the 
young  winter  and  spring  vegetable  plants  grow  over-luxuriant  in  autumn,  to 
pull  them  up  and  expose  their  roots  to  the  vici.ssitudes  of  the  weather  for  a 
day  or  two  ; he  afterwards  replants  them  in  their  former  places,  and,  in  some 
instances,  when  the  weather  has  been  very  mild  late  in  the  season,  he  has 
repeated  the  operation  a second,  and  even  a third  time ; this  practice  stagnates 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  hardens  it,  and  invariably  enables  it  better  to  withstand 
the  severity  of  the  following  winter.  To  this  practice,  which  was  followed  last 
autumn,  Mr.  Groves  attributes  his  wonderful  success  in  preserving  the  before- 
mentioned  vegetables,  while  very  few  have  survived  in  the  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood.  {Brit.  Farm.  Mag.,  vol  ii.  p.  396.) 

Choice  of  Seed  Com. — The  following  facts  show  that  the  seeds  of  the  cereal 
grasses  may  be  plump,  solid,  weighty,  and  abundantly  farinaceous,  and  yet  the 
vital  principle  in  a great  measure  destroyed,  or  the  embryo  wanting  or  defective. 
A respectable  and  intelligent  farmer,  seven  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  700  ft.,  soil  and  locality  dry,  informs  us  tliat  his  oats  were 
well  filled,  but  not  cut,  before  the  frost  set  in  last  autumn ; were  ultimately 
well  carried,  and  produced  a fair  sample,  weighing  17  stones,  and,  after  paying 
mill  dues,  left  14^  pecks  of  meal.  Five  weeks  ago,  he  put  24  grains,  the 
growth  of  two  different  fields,  into  two  separate  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a 
favourable  situation  for  germinating.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  the  pots 
brairded  5 out  of  the  12  grains,  the  other  seven,  which  is  exactly  one  half  of 
the  grains  sown.  Previously  to  this  trial,  the  gentleman  intended  sowing  part 
of  his  farm  with  its  own  growth,  which  is  his  usual  practice,  but  has  now 
purchased  all  his  seed  oats  from  a more  favourable  climate.  {Scotsman, 
April  3.  1839.) 

Flectricity. — All  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  according  to  Mr.  C.V.  Walker, 
are  contained  in  two  propositions:  “ electricity  attracts  matter;”  “ electricity 
repels  electricity.”  With  these,  in  order  to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of 
two  negatively  electrised  bodies,  some  have  been  induced  to  unite  a third,  viz. 
“ matter  repels  matter.”  This  third  proposition  Mr.  Walker  does  not  admit; 
he  conceives  matter  to  be  so  inert,  that  but  for  some  cause,  extraneous  to 
itself,  were  any  portion  placed  in  any  spot  in  the  universe,  in  that  spot  would 
it  remain  for  ever  motionless  and  changeless ; and  he  doubts  not  that  future 
enquiries  will  enable  us  to  conclude  that  this  inertia  of  matter,  in  its  fullest 
and  most  extended  sense,  pervades  the  universe  ; and  that  all  the  varied 
changes  of  place  in  the  planetary  system,  and  all  the  admirable  mechanism 
which  regulates  the  whole,  owe  their  existence  to  the  electric  fluid  alone, 
to  that  fluid  which  seems  to  him,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  be  repulsive  of  its 
own  particles,  and  attractive  of  all  else.  With  this  view,  on  this  basis,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  generalisation,  tracing  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
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dependent  on  the  fewest  causes,  and  detecting  in  these  few  the  perfection  of 
simplicity  indissolubly  engrafted  on  the  grandeur  of  design,  were  the  argu- 
ments followed  out.  They  embraced  the  phenomena  of  bodies  positively  and 
negatively  electrised.  (Proceedings  of  the  Electrical  Society,  as  quoted  in  the 
Lit.  Gaz.,  April  6.  1839.) 

The  Expression  of  Grandeur.  — The  royal  palace  is  the  object  which  first  and 
last  fixes  the  traveller’s  eye  at  Stockholm.  In  every  view  of  the  city,  this 
noble  building  attracts  his  attention  from  all  other  objects.  Its  chaste  style 
unencumbered  with  unmeaning  ornaments,  as  in  our  abortive  attempts  at 
Grecian  architecture,  its  vast  volume,  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
as  a grand  object,  an  effect  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the  architect’s  skill  in 
being  simple,  and  not  distracting  the  attention  by  superfluity  of  breaks  and 
details  in  his  masses,  place  this  edifice  among  the  few  modern  structures  which 
have  attained  the  end  and  aim  of  the  art  ; the  impressing  the  beholder  with  an 
unmixed  feeling  of  grandeur.  (Laing’s  Tour  in  Sweden  in  1838,  as  quoted  by 
the  Athenceuni,  March  9.  1839.) 

Labour  not  hostile  to  mental  Improvement.  — “ Are  labour  and  self-culture 
irreconcilable  to  each  other?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  a man,  in 
the  midst  of  labour,  may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the  most  important  im- 
provements, that  he  may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his  benevolence,  and 
the  desire  of  perfection.  Toil  is  the  school  for  these  high  principles ; and  we 
have  here  a strong  presumption,  that  in  other  respects  it  does  not  necessarily 
blight  the  soul.  Next,  we  have  seen  that  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  truth 
and  wisdom  are  not  books,  precious  as  they  arc,  but  experience  and  observa- 
tion ; and  these  belong  to  all  conditions.  It  is  another  important  consider- 
ation, that  almost  all  labour  demands  intellectual  activity,  and  is  best  carried 
on  by  those  who  invigorate  their  minds,  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other.  It  is  mind,  after  all,  which  does  the 
work  of  the  world ; so  that  the  more  there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be 
accomplished.  A man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  intelligent,  makes  a given  force 
accomplish  a greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the  place  of  muscles,  and,  with  less 
labour,  gives  a better  product.  Make  men  intelligent,  and  they  become  inven- 
tive ; they  find  shorter  processes.  Their  knowledge  of  nature  helps  them  to 
turn  its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the  substances  on  which  they  work, 
and  to  seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience  continually  furnishes.  It  is 
among  workmen  that  some  of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  contrived. 
Spread  education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this  country  shows,  there  will  be  no 
bounds  to  useful  inventions.”  (Dr.  Channing  on  Self-Culture.) 

This  admirable  pamphlet  we  think  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  ought  to  print,  and  sell  for  Id.  or  2d.,  instead  of  a shilling,  the  very 
unreasonable  price  at  present  charged  for  it.  — Cond. 

Temperance  Societies. — All  over  Asia,  where  wine  and  spirits  are  forbidden  by 
religion  or  custom,  we  find  recourse  had  to  opium,  which  is  certainly  no  improve- 
ment ; and  that  the  use  of  that  drug  has  of  late  been  rapidly  increasing  among 
the  lower  orders  in  Britain.  Temperance  societies  are  harmless  if  not  bene- 
ficial manifestations  of  that  excited  moral  temperament  which  at  the  present 
period  characterises  this  nation.  The  upper  classes  have  given  up  hard  drinking, 
without  the  aid  of  such  societies,  and  have  had  recourse  to  recreations  more 
intellectual  and  more  congenial  to  a social  structure,  in  which  females  occupy 
a more  important  station.  The  fine  arts,  especially  music,  are  very  efficient 
antagonists  of  inebriety,  and  their  influence  is  now  descending  to  the  lower 
orders.  We  hear  of  societies  for  promoting  education  and  temperance,  when 
the  tendencies  of  society  at  large  have  set  in  irresistibly  in  their  favour,  and 
need  no  one’s  assistance.  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  380.) 

Unity  and  Variety  in  Objects  essential  to  Beauty.  — Unity  is  necessar}’,  from 
the  limited  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  only  see  and  understand 
one  thing  at  one  time  ; and  variety  is  equally  reouisite,  from  the  expansive 
nature  of  the  mind,  which  can  see  and  understand  an  indefinite  number  of 
objects,  provided  they  are  presented  to  it  in  succession.  — Cond. 
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Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

The  Billamleau  Cabbage,  Chou  tie  M.  Billandeau.  — The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris  appointed  a committee  on  August  8.  1839,  to  examine  and 
report  on  this  cabbage,  whicli  is  said  to  be  so  large  that  the  chou  cavalier  is  a 
mere  dwarf  to  it.  iSIM.  Billandeau  are  seedsmen  in  Paris,  and  they  received 
a plant  of  this  cabbage  from  a correspondent  in  the  department  of  Deux 
Sevres,  where  cabbage  is  much  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle.  The  specimen 
sent  was  discovered  in  a field  among  others ; and,  being  remarkable  for  its  large 
size,  it  was  left  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  taken  up  and  sent  to  Paris.  It 
grew  on  a sandy  soil,  with  a calcareous  sand  as  a subsoil,  and  the  water  is 
found  at  the  depth  of  ft.  under  it.  No  other  variety  of  cabbage  grows 
higher  in  this  soil  than  3 ft. ; but  the  specimen  of  the  chou  de  Billandeau  sent 
to  Paris  measured  in  height  10  ft.  It  begins  to  branch  at  8 in.  above  the 
neck  ; the  branches  are  30  in  number,  the  lower  ones  from  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  in 
length,  divergent,  recumbent,  and  curved  upwards  at  the  extremities.  At  the 
period  of  flowering,  the  principal  shoot  of  each  of  these  30  branches  sub- 
divides at  the  summit  into  20  heads  of  flowers,  thus  giving  on  the  whole  plant 
40  spikes  of  seed  pods.  These  pods  do  not  diflTer'from  others,  but  the  seeds 
are  less  round  and  more  unequal  in  size.  The  leaves  of  the  plant,  the  com- 
mittee were  assured,  were  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  in  length,  pliant,  not  curled,  and 
resembling  those  of  the  cauliflower,  but  on  a much  larger  scale.  The  plant 
was  raised  from  seed  along  with  others,  and  not  from  a cutting,  as  some  have 
alleged.  It  is  considered  probable  that  this  variety  is  a sport  from  the  chou 
branchu  de  Poitou,  of  which  the  chou  vivace  de  Daubenton  is  a sport.  It  re- 
sembles more  the  latter  than  the  former  ; but  it  differs  from  both  in  being 
higher  than  the  chou  cavalier,  while  the  chou  branchu  and  the  chou  vivace  are 
less  large  than  the  chou  cavalier.  M.  Poiteau,  who  is  now  (Sept.  5.)  in 
London,  assure  us  that  this  account  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated; 
and,  as  the  seeds,  no  doubt,  will  be  immediately  exposed  to  sale,  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  curious  in  the  culture  of  cabbage  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  chou  Billandeau  in  England.  The  report,  which  is  drawn  up  by 
M.  Poiteau,  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"Do  Varieties  rejiroduce  themselves  from  Seed?  We  might,  and,  indeed,  we 
ought,  to  be  asked,  whether  the  seeds  of  the  chou  Billandeau  will  produce 
plants  resembling  their  parent.  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  experience  and  analogy,  and  say  that  in  our  own  time  there  have 
been  formed  many  tribes  or  varieties  in  certain  families  of  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly among  cabbages.  Thus,  the  Brussels  sprouts  have  not  always  existed; 
we  have  not  always  possessed  so  many  varieties  of  broccoli ; the  branching 
balsam,  the  dwarf  balsam,  the  branching  China  aster,  and  the  dwarf  China 
aster,  are  the  fruits  of  modern  culture,  and  form  races  which  perpetuate 
themselves  by  seeds,  the  plants  which  produce  these,  being  annually  selected, 
or,  at  all  events,  those  which  appear  to  deviate  from  the  approved  variety  are 
rooted  out.  In  the  same  way,  the  varieties  of  domestic  animals  are  preserved 
pure,  by  avoiding  cross-impregnation,  and  giving  them  suitable  nourishment, 
&c.  The  seed  from  a double  dahlia  will  produce  more  double  ones  than  that 
from  a single  dahlia.  The  dark  brown  nasturtium  which  we  all  know  was 
produced  accidentally  from  the  yellow  variety,  reproduces  itself  and  perpetuates 
Itself  by  means  of  selecting  the  plants  that  are  to  bear  seed.  Curled  parsley, 
which  was  not  known  in  the  time  of  La  Quintinye,  and  curled  Normandy  cress, 
whose  origin  is  still  more  recent,  produce  seeds  nearly  as  freely  as  natural 
species ; the  Chinese  haricot  bean,  a dwarf  variety  with  yellow  seeds,  pro- 
duces a branching  variety  with  white  seeds,  which  perpetuates  itself  by  seeds. 
The  Spanish  haricot  bean  has  given  within  these  few  years  a two-coloured 
variety  which  reproduces  itself  from  seed.  We  could  cite  many  other  plants 
of  an  origin  more  or  less  recent,  that  perpetuate  themselves  from  seed  by  the 
means  of  annual  selections ; but  here  is  enough  to  draw  our  conclusion,  that 
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varieties  oilen  reproduce  themselves  from  seed  and  from  new  races.  Thus’ 
the  cabbage  of  M.  Billandeau,  being  a variety  of  extraordinary  height  and  size, 
can,  according  to  the  course  of  things,  reproduce  seeds,  perpetuate  itself,  and, 
by  the  means  of  successive  selections,  constitute  at  last  a permanent  race. 
{Rapport,  tfc,,  p.  7.) 

These  remarks  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  thinking  gardener.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  principle,  that  all  varieties  which 
originate  in  se^  will  propagate  themselves  by  seed  to  a certain  extent, 
whether  they  be  annuals,  perennials,  or  ligneous  plants.  Formerly  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  seeds  of  an  apple  would  produce  nothing  but  a 
crab  ; but  now  every  one  knows  that  the  seeds  of  any  particular  variety  of 
apple  will  produce  that  variety ; perhaps  with  some  slight  variations,  or, 
perhaps,  with  one  plant  among  many  so  far  different  as  to  constitute  a new 
variety  or  subvariety;  for  all  varieties  originate  in  sports.  Thus,  among 
timber  and  ornamental  trees,  the  seeds  of  the  purple  beech  will  produce 
plants  with  leaves  all  more  or  less  purple ; the  cut-leaved  common  oak,  and 
the  cut-leaved  or  eagle  claw  maple,  reproduce  themselves  ; and  we  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  weeping  ash,  which  is  a female  plant,  could  be  fecundated  by  a male 
weeping  ash,  the  produce  would  be  chiefly  weeping  plants ; but  there  being  no 
weeping  male,  and  the  plants  of  the  weeping  ash,  when  they  produce  seeds, 
having  been  of  necessity  fecundated  by  an  upright-growring  male,  the  produce  is 
partly  weeping  and  partly  upright.  We  found  a proof  of  what  we  have  stated 
respecting  the  oak,  in  a nursery  at  Dumfries,  in  1831,  as  mentioned  in  a former 
volume  ; and  other  instances  will  also  be  found  recorded  in  this  Magazine, 
though  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  search  for  the  references.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  general  index  which  we  are  now  preparing  for  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  this  work  now  nearly  completed. — Cond. 

Varietiet  of  the  Vine.  — For  several  years  past  the  Linnean  Society  of 
Bordeaux  have  been  in  possession  of  a field  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  Car- 
bonnieux,  belonging  to  two  of  its  members,  the  Messrs.  Bouchereau,  for  trying 
experiments  on  the  vine.  The  numerous  varieties  of  the  vine  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  field  proceeded  at  first  from  those  which  had  been  collected  at 
the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  by  the  naturalist  Bose.  They  have  since  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  transmissions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  vine 
is  cultivated.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Duke  Decazes,  who  reestablished 
the  collection  made  by  Bose  at  the  Luxembourg,  has  just  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  him  by  the  French  consul  at  Malaga,  M.  Denion,  a package  containing  16 
cuttings,  with  pieces  of  the  old  wood  attached  {crousettet)  of  the  roost  cele- 
brated varieties  of  the  vine  in  that  country.  (L'E'cho,  p.  23.,  Feb.  7.  1838.) 

GERMANY. 

Pr'otca  Mund'n  Klotzsch,  in  Garten  Zeitnng,  1838,  p.  1 13.,  has  flowered  in 
the  Berlin  Garden ; and  a ver^  beautiful  figure  of  it,  accompanied  by  a 
description  in  German  and  English,  has  been  distributed  by  M.  Otto.  Protea 
Mundii  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1835; 
but  dried  specimens  had  been  sent  many  years  previous  to  the  Royal  Prussian 
Herbarium  by  the  late  Mr.  Mund  of  the  Cape,  after  whom  the  plant  is 
named.  This  species  belongs  to  those  proteas  which  frequently  flower  freely 
the  next  year  after  sowing  ; such  as  P.  longiflora,  compficta,  mellifera,  &c., 
and  therefore  M.  Otto  strongly  recommends  it  as  an  ornamental  green-house 
shrub.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5 or  6 feet,  but  bears  pruning  well,  and 
may  be  kept  as  low  as  can  be  desired.  It  thrives  in  sandy  peat,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  sand  under  a bell  in  the  shade. 
If  not  already  introduced  into  England,  it  doubtless  soon  will  be. — Cond. 

INDIA. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcvtia,  according  to  a writer  in  the  Magazine  Oj 
Natural  History,  vol.  hi.,  new  series,  p.  .304.,  is  sunk  into  a state  of  rapid 
decline.  “ While  the  home  and  local  governments  evince  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  promote  science  and  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  over  India,  while 
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through  their  fostering  care,  several  scientific  institutions  have  of  late  sprung 
up  in  India,  it  remains  an  enigma  how  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  insti- 
tutions should  have  been  allowed  to  sink  to  its  present  state,  which  hardly 
Justifies  the  application  of  the  epithet  ‘ botanical  ’ to  the  garden.” 

“ On  entering  the  garden,  the  eye  is  struck  with  all  the  grandeur  of  an 
Indian  vegetation.  As  a pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  tolerably  good  taste, 
and  kept  in  exemplary  order  by  some  150  workmen,  a more  beautiful 
spot  could  hardly  be  found.  But  now,  you  stop  before  the  nearest  tree, 
and  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  name,  its  properties,  its  habitat.  You 
ask,  of  course,  for  a catalogue ; there  exists  no  catalogue  of  the  Honourable 
Company’s  ‘ botanical  ’ garden  !” 

“ To  find  out  the  plan  upon  which  this  garden  is  arranged  amounts  next  to 
an  impossibility. 

“ This  establishment,  forming  a no  small  item  in  the  Company’s  annual 
expenses,  ought  to  prove  of  some  little  use  to  the  public,  particularly  now 
that  Calcutta  boasts  a medical  college  for  natives.  How  far  the  students 
can  study  botany  in  a ‘ botanical  garden,  without  catalogue,  herbarium,  arti- 
ficial or  natural  arrangement,  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon  ; it  would  be 
a more  desirable  topic  for  speculation,  to  point  out  the  most  expedient 
manner  in  which  this  fallen,  but  still  noble,  institution  niight,  instead  of 
proving,  as  it  of  late  has  done,  a bar  to  science,  be  restored  to  its  original 
purpose,  which  the  liberality  of  its  supporters  and  the  public  at  large  have 
a right  to  expect ; viz  , that  of  promoting  science,  in  short,  that  of  being  a 
botanical  garden.”  (il/ag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  new  series,  p.  306.) 


Art.  III.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

M.  PoiTE.w  and  M.  Tripel- Leblanc  from  Paris  have  lately  visited  London, 
and  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  M.  Poiteau  is  a celebrated  botanist 
and  horticulturist,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  French  government,  in 
South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world ; and  who  has  for  many  years 
been  the  Joint  editor,  with  M.  Vilmorin,  of  the  Bon  Jardinier.  He  is  also  the 
most  active  writer  connected  with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris.  He 
excels  in  physiological  knowledge,  in  which  if  he  is  equalled,  we  do  not 
suppose  he  is  surpassed,  by  any  [iractical  man  in  France ; in  proof  of  which 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  papers  by  M.  Poiteau  in  the  Annales.  As  an 
'individual  be  is  highly  intelligent  and  benevolent,  reminding  us,  in  these 
respects,  of  the  late  mugh  and  justly  respected  Andre  Thouin,  whose  pupil  he 
was.  M.  Tripet-Leblanc  is  reputed  the  first  grower  of  tulips  in  Paris.  He  is 
successor  to  a family  of  the  name  of  Tripet,  who  have  been  celebrated  tulip- 
growers  and  florists  for  two  or  three  generations.  M.  Tripet-Leblanc’s  li.st 
of  tulips  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  sheet.  'What  may  be  the  merits  of 
his  collection,  as  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Groom  and  of  other  florists  in 
this  country,  we  know  not ; but  it  is  highly  creditable  to  M.  Tripet-Leblanc, 
to  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  practices  and  the  collections  of  British  florists. 
— Cond. 

City  Gardens.  — In  Angel  Court,  a little  court  off  Skinner  Street,  are  five 
small  gardens,  to  houses  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  connected  with  the 
printing-office  of  Mr.  Woodfall.  The  gardens  are  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft'.  square, 
and  contain  a number  of  showy  plants,  and  some  shrubs,  all  in  a thriving 
state.  Among  the  plants  are  the  dahlia,  mignonette,  marigoldn,  thyme, 
sweetwilliam,  &c. ; and  among  the  shrubs,  lilacs,  roses,  and  sweet  briar. 
We  have  sent,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charlwood,  to  each  garden  a 
packet  of  twenty  Californian  annuals,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  being  sown 
Immediately,  will  stand  the  winter,  and  come  beautifully  in  flower  early  in 
spring.  — Cond.  August  15.  Itl39. 

Large  Trees  at  Brucklcy  Hall,  Somersetshire,  the  Seat  of  John  Hugh  Smyth 
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Pigoti,  Etq.  — Cypress  (Cupressus  sempervirens),  55  ft.  high,  5 ft.  4 in.  in 
girt,  and  42  ft.  round  the  middle  of  the  branches.  Oak,  70  ft.  high,  and  28  ft. 
6 in.  in  girt ; another,  7 1 ft.  high,  and  34  ft.  2 in.  in  girt ; another,  72  ft.  high,  and 
23  ft.  in  girt ; and  several  others  of  the  same  height.  Elm  ( C/'lmus  campes- 
tris),  95  ft.  high,  and  22  ft.  6 in.  in  girt ; another,  94  ft.  high,  and  23  ft.  in  girt ; 
and  another,  96  ft.  high,  and  23  ft.  in  girt.  Ash  (J>Vdxinus  excelsior),  60  ft. 
high,  and  17  ft.  6 in.  in  girt;  another,  60 ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  6 in.  in  girt;  a 
great  number  about  this  size.  — J.  II.  S.  P.  lirockley  Hall,  July  27,  1839. 

Large  Treet  at  Tredegar,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  in  the  adjoining  Vicarage  Garden.  — The  pollard  oak  on  the 
lawn  at  Tredegar  is  singular,  from  the  extraordinarily  tortuous  form  of  its 
branches.  I regret  to  add  that,  though  still  standing,  it  has  been  shorn  of 
many  of  its  lower  limbs,  and  has  thus  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  In  the 
vicarage  garden  at  Bassalleg,  which  is  divided  from  Tredegar  Park  by  a sunk 
fence  only,  stood  some  trees,  which,  compared  with  the  usual  size  of  others 
of  the  same  kinds,  appeared  to  my  limited  knowledge  to  be  so  fine,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  their  dimensions.  One,  a Lombardy  poplar,  stood 
in  an  open  lawn ; and,  being  wreathed  with  roses  and  honeysuckles  amongst 
the  branches  which  feathered  to  its  base,  in  summer  formed  a beautiful  feature 
in  a scene  of  no  ordinary  attraction.  The  circumference  of  its  trunk  is  1 1 ft. 
6 in.  There  is  also  a second  poplar,  3 in.  larger  in  girt ; a tulip  tree,  7 ft. 
4 in.;  and  a Lucombe  oak,  7 ft.  2 in.  The  tulip  tree  runs  in  a single  stem 
for  8 ft.,  and  then  branches  into  limbs,  one  of  which  measured  4 ft.  1 in.,  and 
two  others  6 ft.  3 in.  each,  in  circumference.  The  Lucombe  oak  has  a fine 
straight  trunk,  and  is  yearly  improving.  The  circumferences  were  taken  at 
between  4 ft.  and  5 ft.  from  the  ground.  All  the  trees,  I believe,  were  planted 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  of  about  sixty  years’  growth.  There  are  likewise 
some  fine  sugar  maples ; but  I have  no  memorandum  of  their  size.  — Ellen 
Anne  Leyson.  17.  Pittville  Parade,  Cheltenham,  May  11.  1839. 

Trees  blown  down  at  Capheatun,  Korthumbirtand,  the  Seal  of  Sir  J.  E, 
Swinburne,  Bart. — I believe  I have,  in  my  communication,  p.  1 19.,  underrated 
the  age  of  the  large  trees,  as  they  exceed  a century  by  some  years.  The 
storm  of  the  7th  of  January,  1839,  has  done  me  irreparable  mischief,  and 
ravaged  my  woods  sadly.  1 have  lost  nearly  600  trees,  about  150  of  them 
large  timber  trees,  some  very  fine  old  favourites.  A larch,  with  100  ft.  of 
measurable  timber;  an  elm  ditto,  of  150  ft.;  a beech,  10  ft.  round,  with  im- 
mense limbs ; and,  in  some  places,  two  and  three  large  trees  standing  together ; 
and  very  large  openings  are  made  in  the  centre  of  the  woods. 

I have,  as  well  as  my  gardener,  endeavoured  to  recollect  if  we  had  ever 
observed  the  appearances  in  the  silver  fir  which  you  allude  to  in  your  fourth 
volume  of  the  Arboretum,  p.  2333.  No  such  thing  have  I observed  ; but  the 
stumps  of  all  the  resinous  trees  cut  down  are  always  longer  in  decaying  than 
those  of  other  kinds,  but  nothing  like  growth  or  vegetation  has  been  noticed. 
Their  duration  I attribute  to  the  resinous  sap  coming  out  of  the  bark  when 
cut,  and  forming  a crust  over  it  the  first  season,  that  prevents  the  wet  going 
down  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  (but  it  never,  here  at  least,  extends 
over  the  woody  part),  and  prevents  decay.  I have  often  observed  that,  when 
a branch  has  been  cut  off  any  resinous  tree,  a considerable  resinous  exuda- 
tion takes  place,  but  no  symptom  of  shoot  or  vegetation.  What  may  occur 
in  a warm  climate,  I do  not  pretend  to  say. 

The  torrents  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  storm  of  the  7th  saturated  the  grounds 
so  much  as  to  greatly  increase  the  loosening  of  the  roots,  and  consequently 
rendered  the  trees  more  liable  to  be  blown  down.  This  place  is  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  but  quite  inland,  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle, 
and  about  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  an  old  planter,  I have 
observed  that,  in  this  part  of  England,  trees  generally  grow  best  on  a sloping 
exposure  to  the  north.  — J.  E.  Swinburne.  Capheaton,  Jan.  23.  1839. 

MagnoRa.  grandiftbra  var.  eioniensis.  — Sketches  of  three  remarkably  fine 
standard  magnolias,  of  the  Exmouth  variety,  have  been  sent  us  by  J.  W. 
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Dickinson,  Esq.  They  are  growing  in  the  ^den  of  Mr.  Carew,  at  Knight- 
leys,  near  Exeter.  They  are  respectively.  No.  1.,  21  ft.  9 in.  high,  with  the 
trunk  3 ft.  lOJ  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
20  ft  ; No.  2.,  21  ft.  9 in.  high,  with  a trunk  4 ft.  4 in.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  26  ft. ; and  No.  3.,  30  ft.  high,  the  circun^ 
ference  of  the  trunk  3 ft.  lOJ  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft.  Such 
noble  trees  of  this  species  of  magnolia  are  not,  we  should  suppose,  to  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  Devonshire. 

Vahurm  virgatus,  raised  from  seed  brought  from  Italy  in  1826,  and  now 
1 1 ft.  9 in.  high,  with  a head  9 ft.  in  diameter,  is  now  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Dickinson,  at  Knightshayes,  near  Tiverton.  By  the  beautiful  drawing 
kindly  sent  us,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  bush  trees.  We 
are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  at  the  expense  of  engrav- 
ing it.  — Co7td. 

Calcbogyne  (from  ccelebt,  unmarried,  gyne,  woman ; male  organs  not  dis- 
covered) A^uijo/ium  Smith,  i'uphorbidcece.  — This  plant  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  in  Morelon  Bay,  and  sent  to  Kew  in  1829  j and  a paper 
on  it,  hy  Mr.  Smith  of  Kew,  was  read  before  the  Linnaean  Society  on  June 
18.  ISab,  from  which  the  following  is  an  abridged  extract.  “ A short  time 
after  their  introduction  the  plants  flowered,  and,  proving  to  be  all  females, 
they  were  naturally  passed  over  as  belonging  to  a dioecious  plant  until  Mr. 
Smith’s  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  them  by  the  fact  of  their  pro- 
ducing perfect  seeds.  They  have  annually  flowered  and  matured  their  seeds 
since  f and,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search  and  constant  attention, 
no  male  flowers  nor  any  pollen-bearing  organs  have  been  detected.  Young 
plants  have  been  raised  at  different  times  from  the  seeds,  and  they  bear  so 
close  a resemblance  to  their  parents,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  even  to  suspect 
the  access  of  pollen  from  any  other  plant.  {Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv. 

^ The  gigantic  Clover  (A/elil6tus  arborea,  p.  300.)  is  now  4jft.  high,  and 
producing  white  flowers,  and  it  still  continues  to  grow  fast.  The  side 
branches  are  2 ft.  9 in.  long,  and  many  of  them  showing  for  bloom.  The  gi- 
gantic hemp  and  the  flax  (see  as  above)  are  also  growing  vigorously.  Should 
horses  and  cattle  not  like  the  clover,  either  in  its  green  or  dried  state,  perhaps 
sprinkling  it  with  salt  or  with  lime  water  might  have  a good  effect.  — H. 
Bawell,  Gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Bart.,  M.P.  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham, 
Sussex,  August  8.  1839. 


Art.  IV.  Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  high  Kecjiing  of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden.  — In  your  notice  of  this 
garden,  p.  455.,  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  mode  of  managing  the 
labour  of  the  garden,  the  number  of  men  employed,  &c.  Lest  there  should 
be  any  misconception  on  this  point,  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  inser- 
tion to  the  following  remarks.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  ground  is  three.  Although  this  is  correct,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that, 
besides  these,  there  are  also  three  professional  gardeners  and  a boy  employed 
in  the  stoves,  green-houses,  flower-beds,  borders,  and  herbaceous  ground,  &c., 
whose  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  these  departments.  The  other  three  are 
garden  labourers,  two  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  piece,  and  earn,  on  an 
average,  20».  each  per  week.  Their  business  is  to  keep  down  the  whole  of 
the  low  grass,  clip  the  edges  of  the  walks,  flower-beds,  and  borders  of  every 
kind  throughout  the  garden,  and  to  clean  up  and  remove  the  grass.  The 
third  labourer  is  occupied  in  hoeing,  raking,  &c.  In  this  way  the  labour  is 
divided,  and  each  labourer  having  a certain  amount  of  responsibility  devolving 
upon  him,  this  operates  as  an  imluccmcnt  to  exertion.  By  this  arrangement 
a much  greater  amount  of  labour  is  obtained  than  would  be  possible,  or  even 
reasonable,  to  expect  by  employing  professional  gardeners  at  low  wages. 
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The  extent  of  the  garden  being  18  acres,  with  a range  of  grass  300  ft.  in 
length,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  24  ft.  in  width,  it  will  therefore  readily 
occur  to  those  who  know  any  thing  practically  of  the  labour  and  attention 
required  in  a garden  of  this  extent,  even  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  order 
and  neatness,  that  there  can  be  but  little  leisure  for  the  nicer  operations  of 
the  art.  Indeed,  to  render  a garden  of  this  extent  what  it  should  be,  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  double  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  But, 
although  the  circumstances  of  the  Institution  have  made  it  necessary  to  adopt 
this  alternative  with  rt^rd  to  labour,  I wish  distinctly  to  have  it  understood, 
that  in  such  cases  as  ours,  where  the  extent  of  lawn  is  considerable,  I should 
on  no  account  whatever  think  of  employing  professional  gardeners  in  mowing, 
sweeping,  hoeing,  &c.  Were  there  no  other  reasons  for  this  preference, 
economy  alone  would  be  a sufficient  motive. — R.  Mantock.  Sheffield,  August 
20.  1839. 

Cause  of  the  Barrenness  of  the  Hauthois  Slrawbeny,  — Having  seen  a notice, 
p.  472.,  stating  the  probable  cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  hautbois  straw- 
berry, I beg  to  send  you  my  opinion,  or  rather  practice.  Now,  of  those  plants 
that  are  barren,  neither  their  own  pollen,  nor  the  pollen  of  any  other  variety, 
will  make  the  fleshy  receptacle  swell.  The  method  I pursue  in  getting  good 
crops  of  the  hautbois  is  simply  this  : I make  a plantation  of  them  some  time 
in  August,  from  runners  that  have  produced  fruit,  and  when  they  come  into 
flower,  I go  carefully  over  them,  and  pull  up  all  those  that  show  imperfect 
blossoms.  They  are  distinguished  at  a glance.  Those  plants  that  will  swell 
their  fruit  are  full  and  plump  in  the  centre,  and  of  a fine  yellow  colour,  while 
those  that  are  barren  have  large  petals,  with  a low  centre  and  very  meagre 
appearance.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  plants  that  have  produced 
fruit  will  produce  unfruitful  runners,  and  that,  unless  fresh  plantations  are 
frequently  made,  the  fruitful  stools  will  become  barren.  — Colswold.  Stroud, 
August  23.  1839. 

Mdm»  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1350. — A few  of  the  fruit  of  Aforus  alba  are  pleasant : 
say  two  dozen  at  a taste ; more  cloy  the  appetite,  by  reason  of  their  sweetness. 
— J.M. 

t/lurus  alba  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1354.  — Dr.  Franklin  only  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a silk  society  from  England,  where  he  then  resided  as  agent 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cultivation  of  silk  is  confined  now 
to  the  northern  states.  The  southern  states  neglect  it  almost  entirely. 
I have  urged  attention  to  it,  as  a means  of  occupying  the  old  and  the  young 
slaves,  who  are  a great  expense  to  their  owners.  A man  or  woman  with 
only  one  arm  could  be  profitably  employed ; nay,  I have  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  a period  of  twenty  years,  two  persons  each,  with  ten  or  fifteen  slaves, 
commencing  cotton-planting  and  the  silk  culture,  the  balance  of  profit  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  latter  concern.  Cotton  requires  a great  capital,  to  pur- 
chase land  and  negroes,  and  prepare  the  land  and  the  cotton  for  market.  Silk 
requires  but  little  capital,  if  the  mulberry  trees  are  at  hand,  and  the  returns 
are  received  in  the  course  of  the  year.  While  the  white  mulberry  trees  or 
the  Afdrus  multicaulis  are  growing,  the  worms  might  be  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  native  M.  riibra,  which  I again  say  yields  a very  strong  silk.  Cotton  is 
very  variable  in  price,  the  upland  species  is  now  6 cents  per  pound,  while 
la.st  year  it  brought  16  to  20.  Silk  is  in  great  demand,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  Several  companies  have  been  incorporated  in  the  states  north  of  the 
Potowmac,  to  cultivate  silk,  and  to  manufacture  it ; and  one  recently  organised 
in  the  state  of  Delaware  (adjoining  and  south  of  Pennsylvania),  with  a 
capital  of  500,000  dollars.  In  five  years  after  sowing  the  seed,  the  leaves 
may  be  used.  Millions  of  white  mulberry  trees  have  been  planted  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  past,  and  millions  will  be  planted  annually  for  years 
to  come.  — J.  M. 

M. riibra  Arb.  Brit.,  p.l300. — Silkworms  feed  and  thrive  well  on  the  leaves  of 
the  A/orus  rubra ; and  the  experience  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  American  war,  and  of  the  silk  society  then  in  Philadelphia,  proved  that 
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very  strong  silk  was  produced  by  worms  fed  on  them.  I have  seen  many  frag- 
ments of  garments  which  were  made  of  that  silk,  — J.  Jlf.  (See  Congrett  Silk 
Manual,  tor  this  and  other  facts  on  this  tree.) 

V'tmut  futva  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1W7. — I regard  the  inner  bark  of  this  tree  as 
the  first  of  deinnicents.  The  late  Dr.  Strong  of  the  American  army  informed 
me  that,  after  the  action  with  the  Indians  in  August,  1794,  the  superiority 
of  the  mucilage  from  the  bark,  over  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  and  flaxseed, 
was  fully  established,  in  bringing  on  a good  suppuration,  and  a disposition 
to  heal  in  gunshot  wounds.  In  bowel  and  catarrhal  complaints  it  is  excel- 
lent. In  dysentery  it  acts  like  a charm  in  allaying  the  most  distressing  bowel 
pain.  The  tree  abounds  in  New  York  state,  and  the  bark  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  British  practice.  I'eould  say  much  more  about  it.  — J.  M. 

Jugtam  nigra  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1435.  — The  wood  of  this  tree  makes  the  most 
beautiful  cabinetwork,  and  is  now  fashionable  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  often 
finely  veined,  and  receives  a polish  equal  to  mahogany.  The  tree  grows 
to  a great  height,  and  the  trunk  to  a large  size.  A few  years  since,  the  trunk 
of  one  was  shown  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  “ which  grew  in  Chatanque 
CO.,  New  York,  that  measured  36  ft.  in  circumference;  its  height  previoudy 
to  branching  was  80  ft.;  the  entire  height  150  ft. ; the  branches  were  from 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  diameter.  Had  it  been  chopped  and  split  into  firewood,  it 
would  have  yielded  not  less  than  150  loads,  of  a fourth  of  a cord  each,  the 
common  produce  of  an  acre  of  woodland ; or,  had  it  been  sawn  at  a mill, 
50,000  ft.  of  inch  boards,  worth,  at  the  country  price,  1500  dollars."  (Tie 
Exhibitor' t Handbitl.)  The  bark  was  1 2 in.  thick.  The  part  that  has  been 
preserved  consists  of  the  lower  portion  of  its  trunk,  9 it.  in  height,  and  is 
entirely  sound.  It  was  excavated  after  great  labour,  circular  seats  placed  round 
it  inside,  and  a door  made  in  it.  — J.  M. 
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Nor.  6.  1838.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  The  following  objects  were  exhibited. 
From  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  18  varieties  of  the  beautiful  seedling  Chinese 
chrysanthemums  raised  in  Jersey.  From  John  Lusconibe,  Esq.,  of  Coombe 
Royal,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devon,  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  h'roe  tree 
produced  at  that  place.  They  were  accompanied  by  some  clusters  of  Seville 
oranges,  taken  from  a very  old  tree,  protected  by  a wooden  frame  only ; some- 
times as  many  as  16  fruit  are  produced  in  a bunch;  one  of  the  oranges  ex- 
hibited, the  produce  of  a young  tree,  protected  in  winter  by  reeds,  was  rather 
more  than  a foot  in  circumference.  From  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
near  Worcester,  specimens  of  seedling  pears.  One,  “the  Chaumontel  swan's 
egg,”  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Chaumontel,  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  the  swan’s  eggs ; it  was  a middle-sized  obovate  fruit,  with  a short 
stalk,  a large  open  eye,  a russet  skin,  and  a rich  sugary  flavour.  Mr.  Williams 
stated  that  it  bears  well  as  a standard,  and  will  be  in  season  in  the  end  of  October; 
the  tree  grows  with  upright  branches,  like  the  swan’s  egg.  The  other  wfiis  s 
very  small  roundish  obovate  pear,  raised  from  the  “ seed  of  the  green  chisel 
and  pollen  of  the  poire  d’Auch ;”  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  merit  of  the 
first  kind,  the  flesh,  though  sugary,  being  rather  gritty.  Mr.  Williams  found 
it  succeed  admirably  on  a north  wall,  where  it  ripens  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, succeeding  the  jargonelle.  From  Henry  Crace,  Esq.,  of  St.  John’s 
Wood,  some  specimens  of  the  Marie  Louise  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  pears. 
Mr.  Crace  stated  that  he  had  gathered  2,200  fruit  of  the  former  from  five  small 
trees,  and  that  he  calculated  300  more  to  have  fallen ; he  ascribed  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  trees,  and  the  fineness  of  the  fruit,  to  the  roots  of  the  trees 
being  covered  with  dung  and  watered  sinee  the  month  of  July. 

Dec.  4.  1838. — Ordinary  Meeting.  There  was  read,  a report  upon  the 
effects  produced  on  plants  by  the  frost  which  occurred  in  England  in  the 
winter  of  1837-8,  by  the  vice-secretary.  The  author  stated  that,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  unusual  severity  of  the  season  reported  upon,  he  had  applied 
to  various  persons  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  information 
respecting  the  effects  of  the  cold  upon  plants,  as  observed  by  them.  After 
mentioning  the  circumstances  under  which  each  set  of  observations  was  made, 
and  showing  that  while  the  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  1 2*°  Fahr.  below  zero 
in  some  parts  of  Kent,  it  was  not  observed  at  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  below  20® 
above  zero,  while  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  fell  to  15°,  and  in  Cornwall  to  12° 
above  zero.  The  reporter  proceeded  to  examine  the  results  thus  produced, 
firstly,  in  a tabular  manner  with  reference  to  particular  species  j and  secondly, 
geographically,  by  stating  under  separate  heads,  and  in  great  detail,  the  effect 
of  cold  upon  plants  introduced  to  gardens  from  Australia,  California,  and 
Mexico,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  North  America  (ex- 
cluding California  and  Mexico),  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
South  of  Europe,  Levant,  and  North  of  Africa,  with  adjacent  islands,  and, 
finally,  from  Chile  and  similar  South  American  regions.  With  reference  to 
this  interesting  subject,  the  following  statements  were  made ; — 

“ Of  Australian  plants,  none  seem  to  have  been  able  to  bear  so  much  as 
even  +12°,  except  Billardiera  lungiflora,  which  is  recorded  at  Glasgow  to 
have  borne  — 1°  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  and  a Eucal/ptus,  called  alpina, 
which  escaped  at  Norwich  ; it  will,  however,  be  probably  found  that  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  in  both  cases,  attributable  to  some  unexplained  cause.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  useless  to  attempt  to  naturalise  New  Holland  plants  in  the  midland 
and  northern  parts  of  England.  On  the  coast  of  South  Wales,  where  the 
thermometer  did  not  fall  below  + 15°,  Leptospermum  lanigerum  is  the  only 
species  which  appears  to  have  survived ; at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
climate  is  generally  very  mild,  although  the  temperature  is  reported  to  have 
reached  +12°,  almost  all  the  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  plants 
either  perished  outright  or  were  irrecoverably  damaged ; the  only  exceptions 
being  Aciicia  stricta,  affinis,  Saphora,  and  diffusa,  Callitris  cupressirdrmis, 
Corrae'a  alba,  Callistemon  lanccolatus,  Grevfilea  rosmarinifolia,  Leptospermum 
amblguum,  and  Sdllyn  heterophylla.  It  is  only  in  some  favoured  spots,  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Ireland,  that  any  considerable  number  of  Australian  plants 
have  proved  really  hardy,  and  even  in  those  places  a great  many  species  died. 

“ Upon  the  plants  of  New  Zealand  there  is  little  to  remark,  except  that 
there  seems  no  probability  of  their  (in  many  cases)  acquiring  a permanent 
station  in  these  islands.  Phormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand  Hax  plant, 
escaped  in  a swamp  at  Carclew,  a circumstance  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  hope  to  make  it  a subject  of  common  cultivation  in  the  milder 
parts  of  Ireland. 

“ Of  the  natural  habits  of  Chinese  plants  little  is  known  with  precision. 
Many,  no  doubt,  are  obtained  from  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  winter 
cold  is  severe;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  what  we  find  hardy 
enough  to  sustain  a temperature  of  — 4J°,  or  lower.  Among  these  are  es- 
pecially deserving  of  notice  the  beautiful  Cunninghamia  sinensis;  Amygdalus 
pumila ; Praxinus  fentiscifdlia,  a forest  tree  of  the  most  ornamental  character ; 
Glycine  sinensis  ; Auniperus  chinensis,  a valuable  evergreen ; the  noble  yu-lan, 
or  Magnolia  conspicua ; Kdlreuter/a  paniculata,  a fine  deciduous  tree ; tree 
peonies ; Taxodium  sinense ; and  the  magnificent  climber  Bignonia  grandiflora. 
Of  the  Chinese  azaleas,  A.  indica  alba  proved  the  most  hardy.  One  scarcely 
knows  in  what  light  to  regard  the  unexpected  fact  of  Illlcium  anisatum  having 
escaped  at  Claremont,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a temperature  of  — 12°  ; but 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  I.  floridanum  is  reported  in  so  many  places  to  be 
hardy,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  that  point  at  least.  The  fact  of  Pit- 
tosporum  Tobira  not  having  suffered  in  South  Wales  more  than  Arbutus 
t/'nedo,  is  important,  and  renders  it  desirable  that  this  handsome  evergreen 
should  become  the  subject  of  experiments  as  to  its  hardy  qualities  elsewhere. 
T/iea  viridis  stood  where  T.  Bohea  was  killed. 

“ Such  Japanese  plants  as  have  been  the  subject  of  experiment  have,  in  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  aiibrded  evidence  that  the  vegetation  of  the  colder 
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parts  of  that  repon  is  well  suited  to  our  own.  If  Eriobdtrya  japonica,  Ligus- 
trum  Idcidum,  Laurus  Camphora,  and  some  others,  were  unal)le  to  resist  the 
winter,  probably  in  consciquence  of  their  being  naturally  found  in  warm  valleys, 
on  the  other  hand,  13  or  14'  other  shrubs  proved  hardy,  among  which  are  the 
beautiful  new  species  of  Clematis ; and  even  certain  varieties  of  Camellia 
japonica  exhibited  a power  of  enduring  cold  which  could  not  have  been  an- 
ticipated. 

“ The  species  native  to  the  Himalayan  Mountains  resisted  the  cold  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a large  proportion  of  the  vege- 
tation of  those  northern  parts  of  India  proving  hardy  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  This  fact  alone  is  of  the  highest  interest,  because  there  certainly  is 
no  country  more  accessible  to  us,  or  whose  productions  are  more  worthy  of 
l>eing  imported,  whether  for  their  value  as  timber,  their  beauty  and  variety  as 
forest  trees,  or  their  brilliancy  as  objects  of  ornament.  The  mere  knowledge 
that  the  noble  deodar  cedar  is  capable  of  enduring  the  utmost  ri^ur  of  an 
English  winter  is  almost  alone  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  destruction 
produced  by  the  frost  among  other  plants.  All  the  pines  and  firs  appear  more 
or  less  hardy,  except  /'inus  longifolia,  which  is  not  a mountain  species.  Ben- 
thamia  fragifera,  although  tender  in  the  midland  counties,  appears  at  home  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ; the  beautiful  Berberu,  many  cotoneasters,  a Eu- 
dnymus,  ^unlperus  recurva,  Leycesteria  formosa,  all  the  spirmas,  Fiburnum 
cotinifolium,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent  iihododendron  campanulkum, 
have  to  be  added  to  our  lists  of  common  shrubbery  plants.  Clematis  montana 
too  proved  so  robust,  that  we  have  not  only  secured  that  addition  to  our 
climbing  plants,  among  which  variety  is  so  much  wanted,  but  there  are  well- 
grounded  expectations  of  some  of  the  many  other  beautiful  species  of  the  same 
genus  still  to  introduce  proving  equally  suited  to  this  climate. 

“ With  regard  to  the  plants  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  adjacent  countries, 
some  facts  prove  new,  others  confirm  opinions  which  were  not  previously  es- 
tablished to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  a few  are  inexplicable  upon  any 
known  principle.  That  Aristoldchia  sempervirens,  a native  of  Candia;  and 
P^ganum  llarmala,  a common  Syrian  plant ; /'lex  balcarica  and  .Suxus  ba- 
lefirica,  evergreens  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca ; Juniperus 
Oxycedrus,  quite  a southern  bush ; and  Cistacia  Terebfnthus,  which  is  not  found 
wild  north  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  all  have  been  found 
hardy,  where  such  plants  as  the  tamarisk,  A'rbutus  /Tnedo,  and  the  cypress 
perished,  are  results  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  They  are, 
nowever,  of  the  first  importance,  because  it  will  induce  the  more  general  cul- 
tivation of  those  among  them  which  are  beautiful.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  A'rbutus  Andr&chne  is  more  hardy  than  A.  CT'nedo,  a faet  which  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  their  very  different  localities  when  wild ; the  former 
being  exposed  to  the  severe  cold  of  south  eastern  Europe,  while  the  latter, 
although  wild  in  Ireland,  is  more  peculiar  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Connected 
with  this  is  the  important  fact,  that  A.  Andr4chne  inarched  upon  A.  L”nedo, 
in  which  condition  it  is  usually  sold  in  the  nurseries,  is  unfit  fur  planting, 
because  of  the  tenderness  of  its  stock.  By  taking  care  that  plants  of  A.  Ao- 
dr&chne,  and  also  A.  hybrida,  are  on  their  own  roots,  two  fine  evergreens  may 
lie  considered  secured  to  the  gardens  of  the  greater  part  of  England.  That 
there  should  be  a variety  of  the  olive  hardy  enough  to  bear  — 4J°  without  the 
slightest  injury,  may  be  a fact  of  value  to  the  olive-grower  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  renders  it  probable  that  this  useful  tree  may  be  profitably  raised 
for  its  oil  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  To  the  fruit-grower  the  hardiness  of  the 
green  Ischia  fig  is  a valuable  fact,  for  it  will  enable  this  variety  to  be  cultivated 
much  further  to  the  north  than  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  to 
possess  figs  as  open  standards.  The  Aleppo  pine  seems  to  have  generally 
perished  ; but  Pinus  brutia,  a Calabrian  species  very  like  in  habit,  seems  to  be 
hardy.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
hardiness  of  the  species  of  Cerasus  called  “ laurels”  in  this  country.  The  fact 
is  now  established  beyond  doubt,  that  C.  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  laurel,  is  Uiuch 
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more  hardy  than  C.  Laurocdrasus,  the  common  laurel.  This  could  not  have 
been  expected  from  what  are  reported  to  be  the  natural  habitats  of  those  two 
species ; the  former  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Portugal  and  Madeira,  where 
the  climate  is  softened  by  the  mild  air  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  being 
found  on  the  mountains  of  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Persia, 
where  the  winters  are  more  rigorous  than  in  western  countnes.  The  death  of 
the  sweet  bay  and  the  laurustinus,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  with  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  inhabiting  only  the  warm  rifts  of  calcareous 
rocks  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where,  if  their  branches  are  ever  killed,  their 
roots  are  secured  against  all  chances  of  destniction. 

“ On  Cape  plants  there  is  little  to  observe  further  than  that  all  the  shrubby 
species  are  evidently  too  tender  to  deserve  cultivation,  without  protection, 
north  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  hard-skinned  Cape  bulbs  and  tuberous  pelargonia  will  live  in  the  open 
border,  with  only  the  aid  of  a covering  of  fern  leaves,  provided  the  border  is 
well  drained ; and  the  undoubtedly  hardy  habits  of  Aponogeton  distachpon, 
and  Richardia  africana,  have  secured  to  us  two  additional  handsome  aquatics. 

“ The  low  southern  latitudes  of  South  America  have  furnished  a few  ac- 
cessions to  hardy  collections,  among  which  the  Araucaria  Dombeyt  is  the  most 
interesting  for  the  possessors  of  parks  and  large  gardens,  and  it  has  now 
become  an  object  of  some  national  importance  to  procure  supplies  of  seeds  of 
this  plant  from  Valparaiso;  for  to  introduce  in  abundance  so  remarkable  a 
vegetable  production  as  this  when  old,  with  columnar  trunks  often  100  fl.  high, 
surmounted  by  a pyramid  of  its  grotesque  branches,  would  be  an  object 
scarcely  less  than  national,  even  if  the  plant  did  not  furnish  excellent  timber, 
and  an  abundance  of  valuable  resin.  It  also  appears  that  Aristoteh’a  Macqui, 
and  the  escallonias,  rubra  and  glanduldsa,  all  beautiful  evergreens,  are  about 
as  hardy  as  a laurustinus,  that  the  graceful  little  Berheris  cnipetrifdlia  is  re- 
gardless of  cold,  and  that  Colletia  horrida,  Duvaua  ovata,  and  Heimia  salici- 
folia,  also  seem  likely  to  bear  this  climate. 

“ Of  Californian  and  Mexican  plants,  the  former  prove  more  tender  than 
those  from  Mexico  ; a circumstance  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  Cali- 
fornian species  having  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  warm  valleys  and 
mountain  sides,  while  no  one  has  thought  of  naturalising  any  Mexican  species 
except  from  the  cold  mountain  ridges.  All  the  beautiful  pines  and  firs  from 
these  regions,  of  whose  habits  so  little  was  previously  known,  prove  to  be 
hardy  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  with  the  exception  of  /•’inus  insfgnis 
and  P.  leiophylla. 

“ The  winters  of  North  America  are  usually  so  rigorous  north  of  the  dis- 
tricts warmed  hy  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  to  state  that  a plant  is  from  the 
United  States,  is  usually  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  hardy.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  it  is  requisite  to  possess  the  experience 
of  such  a winter  as  this,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  plants  from  British 
possessions  on  the  Pacific  would  be  as  hardy  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  latter  seems  now  to  be  well  established,  for 
of  all  the  numerous  valuable  plants  introduced  by  the  Society  from  North 
West  America,  not  one  of  any  importance,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
yi'rbutus  proccra,  proved  tender ; and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  practical  im* 
portance,  it  is  now  clear  that  A'bies  Douglhsii,  a species  which  grows  as  fast 
as  the  larch,  has  much  better  timber,  is  evergreen,  and  reaches  an  enormous 
size,  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Yuccas  also  resisted 
the  frost  so  very  generally,  that  they  may  be  safely  introduced  into  gardens  as 
hardy  endogenous  shrubs ; and  the  same  observation  applies  to  kaccinium 
ovatum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreens.” 

The  author  next  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  singular  fact,  that  in  those 
places  where  the  cold  was  very  severe  the  more  plants  were  exposed  the  less 
they  suffered,  and  vice  versa.  This  he  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
in  warm  places  vegetation  had  already  made  some  progress,  and  plants  were 
stimulated  prematurely  into  growth,  their  stems  were  filled  with  fluid,  and 
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they  were,  in  consequence,  aflbeted  by  frost  in  a much  creater  degree,  than 
when,  from  the  coldness  of  a station,  they  were  kept  in  their  ordinary  winter 
condition. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different  depths,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  frost,  was  mentioned  as  explaining  why  so  many  trees  that  had  been 
killed  to  the  ground  were  afterwards  observed  to  spring  up  again.  In  the 
Society’s  garden  two  thermometers  were  buried  in  the  earth,  one  at  the  depth 
of  1 ft.,  the  other  at  the  depth  of  2 ft.,  and  their  indications  were  noted  daily, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  ground  was  never  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a foot, 
even  while  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  as  low  as  below  zero,  and 
that  it  did  not  fall  to  within  5°  of  freezing  at  the  depth  of  2 ft.  during  the 
same  period. 

The  last  subject  which  had  engaged  the  author’s  attention  was  the  physical 
effect  of  extreme  cold  upon  plants.  After  noticing  the  opinions  upon  this 
subject,  given  by  Professors  wdppcrt  of  Breslau  and  Morren  of  Libge,  and 
describing  various  observations  which  he  had  himself  made,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclu.sion,  that  the  more  important  phenomena  connected  with  the  action 
of  extreme  cold  upon  plants  consist  in  the  distension  of  cellular  succulent 
parts,  often  attended  by  laceration,  and  always  by  a destruction  of  irritability  ; 
the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  aeriferous  passages  and  cells ; the  introduction  of 
air  into  parts  intended  exclusively  to  contain  fluid ; a chemical  decomposition 
of  the  tissue  and  its  contents,  especially  of  chlorophyll;  a destruction  of  the 
vitality  of  the  latex,  and  a stoppage  of  the  action  of  its  vessels ; and,  finally, 
an  obstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes  of  pleurenchyma,  by  the  distension 
of  their  sides. 

This  report  was  stated  to  contain  observations  upon  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  species  and  varieties. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — From  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener 
to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  a cucumber,  and  several  very  fine  green- 
house plants,  among  which  was  a beautiful  plant  of  Luculia  gratissima.  This 
charming  species,  whose  perfume  is  of  the  most  grateful  kind,  and  whose 
broad  heads  of  flesh-coloured  flowers  rival  those  of  the  hydrangea,  was  im- 
ported some  years  ago,  but  has  gone  very  much  out  of  cultivation  in  con- 
sequence of  an  erroneous  statement  that  it  is  hardy.  That  is  not  the 
case,  nor  was  it  ever  probable  that  the  plant  would  bear  an  English  winter, 
for  it  is  only  on  the  smaller  and  lower  mountains  of  Nepal  that  it  is  met  with 
in  a wild  state ; as  on  the  naked  rocks  of  Nag-Urjoon,  Bechiako,  and  Koola- 
kan,  and  on  the  Pundua  hills  on  the  frontier  of  Sylhet ; in  those  places  it  is 
said  to  form  a tree  from  16  ft.  to  20ft.  high,  with  a stem  Gin.  in  diameter. 
As  it  flowers  all  the  year  round,  this  is  a most  desirable  plant  for  a conser- 
vatory, or  as  a shrub  of  the  open  border,  during  the  warmer  months  of 
summer. 

From  Mr.  Peter  Don,  Gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  specimens  of 
four  kinds  of  epiphytal  Orchidacese;  viz.  1.  a new  species  of  Maxillaria ; 
2.  Bolbophyllum  ckseum  of  Manilla,  a little  brown-flowered  species,  named  from 
its  smelling  strongly  of  cheese;  3.  Lm'lio  albida,  anew  Mexican  plant,  with 
flowers  rivaling  the  cowslip  in  their  fragrance ; and,  4.  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Epidendrum  Skinner;.  Concerning  the  latter,  Mr.  Bateman  communicated 
the  following  note : — 

“ The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  Epidendrum  Skinneri,  and  the 
season  at  which  they  are  produced,  render  the  plant  one  of  singular  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  Orchidacea:- ; unfortunatelj’,  however,  it  has  universally  been 
found  extremely  difficult  to  manage.  Its  flower-spikes,  it  is  true,  were  always 
forthcoming,  even  from  the  weakest  shoots,  but  the  number  of  flowers  which 
they  bore  grew  less  and  less  each  successive  season,  until  at  length  in  too 
many  instances  the  plant  perished  altogether. 

“ The  cause  of  this  ill  success  in  its  cultivation  was  obviously  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  preserving  its  thick  fleshy  roots  from  decay ; for  many  were  uni- 
formly lost  if  the  plant  was  kept  in  a high  and  damp  temperature,  or  if  they 
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came  in  contact  with  the  masses  of  turfy  peat,  in  which  the  majority  of 
Orchidiceee  thrive.  Having  learnt  from  Mr.  Skinner  that  the  plant  was 
usually  found  at  a considerable  elevation,  and  remembering  those  very  plants, 
when  first  imported,  were  quite  interwoven  with  a number  of  thorny  twigs, 
1 determined  to  try  whether  by  placing  a plant  of  the  species  for  half  tl.e 
year  in  a vinery,  and  attaching  it  to  a sort  of  basketwork  formed  of  small 
oak  branches,  I could  not  restore  it  to  its  pristine  health.  Tiie  spike  now 
sent  for  exhibition,  which  is  double  the  strength  of  the  one  which  the  same 
plant  produced  last  year,  is  the  happy  result  of  my  experiment.” 

From  M.  Rene  Langelier,  nurseryman  at  St.  lleliers,  Jersey,  a collection 
of  pears,  upon  which  the  following  note  was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The 
most  important  variety  in  this  collection  is  a pear  called  Van-Mons  L^on- 
Leclcrc,  raised  by  M.  Leon-Leclerc,  of  Laval.  It  is  a fruit  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  4 in,  in  length,  and  nearly  3 in,  in  diameter.  The  eye  is  shallow,  small,  but 
open ; the  stalk  rather  more  than  1 in.  in  length,  moderately  strong,  and  inserted 
obliquely ; the  skin  yellowish,  everywhere  profusely  sprinkled  with  brown,  which 
near  the  stalk  amounts  to  a sort  of  russeting.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  but- 
tery, and  melting,  with  a very  rich  sugary  flavour.  It  proves  a pear  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  combining  the  properties  of  large  size,  handsome  appearance, 
and  rich  flavour.  Should  it  attain  equal  perfection  in  this  climate,  it  will  be 
surpassed  by  none  in  its  season,  which  will  probably  be  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. The  Fortunee  Beige  is  the  same  as  the  Fortunce  de  Parmentier. 
The  Beurre  d’Aremberg  is  the  Glout  Morceau,  and  this  is  the  case  with  this 
sort  in  the  Jersey  collections  very  generally.  Beurre  magnifique  is  the 
Beurre  Diel.  Belle  de  Jersey  is  the  Uvednle’s  St.  Germain.  Epine  d’lliver 
is  false,  and  proves  the  Bergamotte  de  Paques.  Dclices  d’Hardenpont  is 
different  from  the  various  sorts  which  have,  perhaps,  incorrectly  borne  that 
name  in  the  collection  hitherto  received  by  the  Society  ; it  partakes  much  of 
the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  Doyenne  blanc,  frqm  which  it  has  probably 
originated,  as  many  other  varieties  appear  to  have  done,  some  of  which  (as 
the  Colmar  Neill)  even  surpass  the  above  newly  received  sort  in  flavour. 
Mullet’s  seedling  Chaumontel  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  old 
Chaumontel  both  in  appearance  and  flavour. 

January  15.  1839. — Ordinary  Meeting.  A communication  was  read  from 
Sir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  upon  the  result  of  some  experiments  he 
had  made  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  The  first  experiment  related 
to  the  difference  in  productiveness  between  the  point,  the  middle,  and  the  base 
of  a potato.  Three  different  varieties  were  taken,  and  every  eye  but  one  was 
carefully  removed  from  the  sets.  The  results  were,  — 


No.  1.  produced 

2.  produced 

3.  produced 


Point. 

41b. 

5  lb. 

5 lb.  8oz. 


Middle. 
4 lb.  6 oz. 

6 lb.  3oz. 

7 lb.  8 oz. 


Base. 

3 lb.  8oz. 
31b.  8 oz. 
71b.  8oz. 


Total  141b.  8 oz.  18  lb.  1 oz. 


141b.  8 oz. 


It,  therefore,  appeared  that  eyes  from  near  the  point  and  base  of  a potato 
should  be  rejected  by  the  planter,  and  the  middle  eyes  only  used.  In  another 
experiment,  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  the  tuber  was  taken  with  a scoop, 
from  each  of  the  above  three  sorts,  so  that  each  set  formed  a hemisphere  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Under  these  circumstances.  No.  1 . yielded 
4 lb.  9 oz. ; No.  2.,  2 lb.  4 oz. ; the  result  of  No.  3.  was  considered  doubtful. 

Exhibited.  From  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  cones  from  Naples  of  Pinus 
Pinaster,  maxima,  and  minor.  One  of  them  belonged  to  the  plant  considered 
by  Italian  botanists  to  be  the  true  Pinus  Pinaster,  while  that  cultivated  in 
England,  an  intermediate  variety,  has  been  considered  the  Pinus  marltima  of 
Duroi,  and  hence  two  supposed  species  have  been  created  out  of  one.  It 
appears,  however,  that  M.  Tenure,  who  sent  the  cones  to  England,  is  now 
aware  of  all  the  forms  really  belonging  to  one  species. 
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From  Mrs.  Randolph,  of  2.  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  specimens  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  prepared  from  feathers  of  the  natural  colour.  These  were  sin- 
gularly well  executed  imitations  of  flowers,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours 
being  quite  equal  to  those  of  natural  specimens. 

From  Petty  Vaughan,  Esq.,  a small  collection  of  apples  grown  at  Hallo- 
well,  Maine,  United  States,  in  about  44J°  N.  lat.  Some  of  these  specimens 
were  not  so  large  as  they  are  sometimes  produced  in  America,  but  their 
colouring  indicated  a much  greater  degree  of  sun  heat  than  has  been  ex- 
perienced of  late  in  England.  Of  those  in  the  collection  the  Boston  russet 
proved  a good  apple  in  this  country,  and  the  Rhode  Island  greening  also  suc- 
ceeds well.  The  Newtown  pippin  is  sometimes  good  in  warm  seasons  and 
situations ; but  more  frequently  its  character  becomes  so  much  altered,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  the  very  same  variety  as  the  imported  fruit. 

Feb.  19.  1839. — Ordinary  Meeting.  Read,  a letter  to  the  secretary  from 
Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  upon  the  mode  of  constructing  wire  fences  for  training 
espalier  fruit  trees  upon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Exhibited.  From  Mr.  Beaton,  gardener  to  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  a very 
remarkable  collection  of  cactaceous  plants,  chiefly  imported  from  Mexico 
and  the  Spanish  Main  ; also  a fine  crimson-flowered  inga,  and  two  specimens 
of  a testudinaria  from  Mexico.  Among  the  former  plants  was  Cereus  se- 
nilis of  various  lengths,  from  a seedling  2 in.  high,  and  supposed  to  be 
eighteen  months  old,  to  5 ft.  3 in. ; and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  recently  received  one  of  these  plants  7 ft.,  and  two  others  10  ft. 
long  each;  others  were  said  to  be  expected  as  much  as  Hit.  long,  and  of  a 
woolly  as  well  as  hairy  appearance.  Connected  with  this  collection  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Mr.  Beaton  was  read  to  the  meeting : — 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1838,  I exhibited  a collection  of  C’4cti,  amongst  which  were  two  or  three 
seedlings  which  I thought  at  that  time  were  those  of  Cfereus  senilis,  having 
raised  them  from  seeds  received  under  that  name  from  Mexico,  but  I have 
since  ascertained  they  were  those  of  a species  of  Echinocactus.  It  will  be  re- 
collected by  the  Horticultural  Society  that  those  seedlings  were  destitute  of 
the  hairs  peculiar  to  C.  senilis,  which  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  an  opinion  that 
the  hairs  were  not  produced  on  C.  senilis  until  a certain  period  of  its  age,  or, 
at  least,  not  in  the  seedling  state.  I am  glad  to  be  now  enabled  to  correct  this 
opinion,  by  exhibiting  a dried  specimen  of  a seedling  C.  senilis,  which  I have 
received  from  Mexico,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hairs  are  produced  in 
that  species  along  with  its  spines  in  the  seedling  state.” 

Cuttings  of  the  following  fruit  trees  were  distributed  : — 

The  winter  crassane  pear,  an  excellent  bearer  as  a standard  or  dwarf. 
The  Shobden  Court  pear,  a variety  raised  by  the  late  president ; it  pos- 
sesses a flavour  partaaing  of  that  of  melon  and  pine-apple.  The  ro)-al 
hative  plum.  This  sort  resembles  the  reine  Claude  violette  in  ap|iear- 
ance  and  high  flavour,  and  ripens  considerably  earlier.  Knight’s  large  green 
drying  plum,  a sort  as  large  as  the  Washington,  and  superior  to  it  in  point 
of  flavour ; it  fruited  for  the  first  time  last  season ; its  merits  as  a preserving 
plum  are  not  yet  known,  but  as  a dessert  fruit  it  will  doubtless  rank  high. 

March  5.  1839.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  Cuttings  were  distributed  of  the 
following  fruit  trees,  viz.: — The  Reine  Claude  violette  plum  ; one  of  the 
few  purple  plums  of  which  the  flavour  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the 
green  gage.  The  nelis  d’hiver  pear;  not  a large  sort  but  high-flavoured, 
syn.  la  bonne  Malinoise.  The  Louise  bonne  pear  of  Jersey ; very  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  Louise  bonne  of  the  French,  which  is  quite  worthless  in 
this  country.  This  will  succeed  as  a standard  even  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  it  answers  better  as  such  than  the  Marie  Louise ; season  October.  The 
Downton  nonpareil  apple  ; larger  than  the  old  nonpareil,  of  a brisk,  sharp, 
yet  rich  flavour ; hardy  and  a good  bearer. 

Ordinary  Meeting. — March  19.  1839.  Read,  a paper  by  Mr.  Philip  Con- 
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way,  Gardener  to  Lawrence  Sulivan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  upon  an  improved  plan 
of  constituting  Macphail’s  pits. 

The  most  novel  features  in  the  plan  were  these : the  pit  is  filled  with 
blocks  of  wood  to  the  height  of  3 ft.  3 in. ; and  over  tlie  blocks  is  placed 
a layer  6 in.  thick  of  fermented  leaves,  and  upon  the  leaves  the  earth  rests 
in  which  the  plants  are  made  to  grow.  The  walls  of  the  pit  are  hollow, 
and  pigeon-holed  from  the  bottom  upwards  to  the  height  of  the  blocks  of 
wood.  The  dung  linings  are  applied  externally  in  the  usual  way,  resting  upon 
the  external  pigeon-holes ; the  heat  and  moisture  they  produce  pass  into  the 
hollow  walls  which  they  warm,  and  thence  through  the  interior  pigeon-holes 
to  the  blocks  of  wood,  among  which  they  circulate  and  finally  rise  into  the 
mould  through  the  layer  of  fermented  leaves.  The  author  stated  that  the 
effect  of  this  plan  was  to  produce  a fine  humid  atmosphere,  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  melons  and  cucumbers ; and  that  the  latter  could  be  grown  in  such 
a pit  successfully  at  the  earliest  seasons  of  the  year. 

Exhibited.  From  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  Gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq., 
flowers  of  Trichopflia  tdrtilis,  Epidendrum  crassifdlium,  Bonateo  speciosa, 
Oncidium  viperinum,  'and  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  ; concerning  the  latter 
the  following  memorandum  by  Mr.  Bateman  was  read  : — 

“ Dendrobium  fimbriatum  docs  not  receive  half  the  attention  it  deserves, 
for  I can  truly  say  that  as  yet  I have  never  beheld  any  species  of  the  Orchi- 
dacem  that  produces  such  an  overwhelming  burst  of  beauty  as  itself.  I have 
now  about  sixty  bunches  in  the  highest  perfection  on  my  plant,  which  is  sus- 
pended from  the  rafters  in  a pot  not  more  than  a foot  in  diameter ; the  stems 
droop  over  the  margin  of  the  pot  equally  on  every  side,  and  the  ocean  of 
flowers  that  dangle  at  their  extremities  looks  more  like  enchantment  than 
reality.  The  plant  never  fails  to  flower,  and  its  management  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  requiring  merely  to  be  removed  to  any  dry  cool  place  (I 
believe  a common  living-room  would  answer  every  purpose)  during  the  winter 
months,  and  to  have  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during  its  season  of  sum- 
mer’s growth.  It  may  be  retained  to  a longer  or  shorter  period  in  its  winter 
quarters,  according  to  the  season  when  you  wish  it  to  produce  its  flowers,  for 
they  will  begin  to  make  their  appearance  immediately  ^tcr  its  translation  from 
a cool  place  to  a warm.” 

April  2.  1839. — Ordinary  ATeelin/’.  From  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.,  33. 
Regent  Street,  London,  specimens  of  India  rubber  bags  to  preserve  cut  flowers. 
These  bags  are  fitted  with  a self-acting  spring,  which  keeps  the  end  closed  up; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  sides  not  allowing  the  water  evaporated  from  the 
flowers  to  escape,  they  will  for  a long  time  prevent  their  fading  and  withering. 
From  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a collection  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  among  which  were  eight  species  of  Orchidacete,  and  the 
rare  Adainia  cyanea,  a Nepalese  shrub,  whose  fruit  is  a cluster  of  light  blue 
berries.  From  the  garden  of  the  Society,  several  green-house  and  other  plants, 
among  which  were  Oncidium  stramineum,  a very  rare  Mexican  orchidaceous 
plant,  received  from  Mr.  Hartweg ; Chordzema  Dicksoni,  a new  and  hand- 
some Swan  River  papilionaceous  shrub,  with  deep  red  flowers  ; and  Tryma- 
lium  odoratissimum,  a sweet-scented  shrub,  with  loose  panicles  of  small  white 
flowers,  also  from  the  Swan  River. 

April  1C.  1839.  — Ordinary  Meeting.  The  following  paper  was  read,  in 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  forced  strawberries,  tor  which  a silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  at  the  meeting  on  the  2d  inst.,  were  obtained ; 
by  Mr.  Robert  Errington,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.  P., 
at  Oulton  Park,  in  Cheshire. 

“ The  runners  I use  are  obtained  from  the  forced  plants  of  the  previous 
season.  For  this  purpose,  I reserve  all  the  best  pots  wlien  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  house  after  gathering  the  crop,  and  by  sheltering  them  in  frames  for  a 
few  weeks,  so  as  to  preserve  and  ripen  their  foliage,  they  produce  both  fruit 
and  runners  in  abundance  in  September. 

“ After  a few  weeks’  protection,  they  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  rich 
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soil  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  by  which  time  the  growing  principle  is 
stopped  ; and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  taking  them  out  of 
their  feeders,  or  pans,  which  had  become  full  of  their  fibres,  combined  with  the 
drop  of  temperature  they  sustain  in  their  removal  from  the  houses  to  the  cold- 
frame,  is  sufficient  to  put  them  instantly  to  rest,  and  bring  on  an  artificial  win- 
ter ; as  far  as  the  maturation  and  rest  of  the  newly  organised  bud  is  concerned. 
The  runners  are  taken  from  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a reserve 
bed  as  thick  as  they  can  stand  together  for  the  winter.  1 must  here  digress 
to  observe  that  the  advantage  which  the  runners  of  forced  plants  possess  over 
the  common  garden  ninners  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  runners  of  the 
forced  plants  being  produced  later  are  smaller,  and  much  less  disposed  to  blos- 
som, consequently  have  more  of  the  growing  principle  in  them  ; and  are,  in 
my  opinion,  more  analogous  to  a seedling ; and,  secondly,  in  point  of  size,  for 
the  plant  cannot  be  too  small,  if  it  have  a leaf  and  a root.  In  the  beginning 
of  April  I prepare  ground  for  their  reception  and  cultivation.  I choose  my 
ground  in  the  lightest  and  most  exposed  situation  which  the  kitchen-garden 
affords,  in  fact  there  must  be  no  shade  of  any  kind  near  them,  the  ground  must 
also  be  solid,  that  is  to  say,  ground  which  has  not  been  stirred  for  months; 
my  object  being  to  produce  early  growth,  early  rest,  and  a fibrous  surface-root. 
The  ground  is  dressed  with  the  rottenest  dung  the  place  affords,  well  mixed  in 
with  a fork  about  4 in.  deep  (by  no  means  more).  I place  the  runners  in 
lines  20  in.  apart,  and  allow  18  in.  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row. 
Nothing  now  is  requisite  but  to  keep  them  clean  through  the  summer,  well- 
watered  for  a month  or  so,  and  to  cut  away  all  runners  and  blossoms  as  they 
appear.  In  the  middle  of  August,  by  which  time  they  are  strong  plants,  I 
commence  a series  of  checks,  intended  to  drive  the  plant  into  an  early  and 
decided  rest.  A labourer  with  a spade  cuts  within  a foot  of  the  plants  all 
along  the  row  on  both  sides.  If  this  does  not  cause  them  to  flag  in  a hot 
sun,  the  cutting  is  repeated  in  a week,  and  perhaps  a third  time,  cutting  nearer 
the  plant  each  time,  until  finally  within  C in.  However,  be  it  understood,  the 
extent  of  this  checking  process  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  state  of  the  plant.  If  a hot  dry  summer,  perchance  they  may 
not  require  it ; but,  for  early  forcing,  the  plant  must  be  got  to  rest  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  by  rest  I mean  the  entire  ceasing  of  the  production  of  young 
leaves  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  the  browning  or  spotting  of  all  the  larger 
leaves. 

“ In  the  early  part  of  September,  I pot  them  in  what  is  called  about  Lon- 
don the  No.  24.  I reduce  the  ball  of  earth  very  liberally,  and  trim  the  roots 
in  with  a knife.  The  pots  are  drained  with  a mixture  of  old  tan  quite  rough, 
half-rotten  dung,  and  coarse  sand.  The  soil  I use  is  composed  of  three  parts 
of  yellow  loam  sod,  almost  as  adhesive  as  clay,  but  mellowed  with  age,  and 
one  part  of  rich  rotten  dung,  adding  a good  sprinkling  of  fine  bone  dust.  As 
soon  as  potted,  they  are  placed  behind  a north  wall  and  sprinkled  occasionally 
with  water.  They  remain  here  about  a week  or  ten  days,  in  fact,  until  I can  as- 
certain that  they  are  making  new  roots ; they  are  then  removed  to  a hot  gravel 
walk  before  a south  border,  where  they  remain  till  the  last  week  in  October. 
While  in  this  situation,  they  are  watered  occasionally,  but  not  too  freely,  just 
enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  In  the  end  of  October  they  are  plunged 
behind  a north  wall  completely  in  the  shade,  and  from  this  moment  I date  the 
commencement  of  their  winter ; their  large  strong  leaves  are  now  of  a coppwy 
and  mottled  brown,  and  begin  to  drop  down  on  the  pots.  In  fact,  every  thing 
indicates  the  most  perfect  maturity  of  the  bud.  When  I want  to  commence 
forcing,  I move  a portion  of  them  into  a slow  moist  frame  heat  of  from  40’  to 
50’,  and  I may  here  observe  that  the  more  gradually  they  are  started  the  bet- 
ter, but  by  all  means  in  a moist  warmth.  When  I perceive  the  flower-stem,  I 
introduce  them  to  the  back  shelves  in  the  houses,  placing  roomy  feeders  or 

Gans  under  them  half-filled  with  the  following  compost : viz.  three  parts  rotten 
orse  dung,  one  part  sandy  loam,  one  part  old  tan  in  little  knobs  or  lumps,  two 
parts  coarse  sand ; the  pots  being  placed  particularly  firm  and  level  on  this. 
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little  now  is  wanted  but  regular  watering  ; the  thermometer,  however,  is  by 
no  means  allowed  to  rise  above  65°  in  the  day,  and  55°  at  night,  until  the  first 
bloom  opens,  except  in  sunshine,  and  the  floors  are  kept  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, with,  at  all  possible  opportunities,  abundance  of  air.  As  to  setting  the 
blossoms,  I endeavour  to  get  the  house  up  to  70°  artificial  heat,  from  dayliglit 
until  near  noon,  by  which  time  1 have  a perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  and  the 
farina  in  a most  subtle  state.  I then  open  the  sashes  front  and  back,  and  ob- 
tain a lively  circulation  of  air  for  an  hour  or  so.  I then  take  all  the  air  away, 
and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock,  syringe  them  over  head,  and  water  the 
floors  and  flues  for  the  night.  The  next  part  of  the  process  is  thinning  out 
the  berries  when  they  begin  to  swell  off;  ray  crops  set  so  abundantly  by  the 
above  method,  that  I am  compelled  to  thin  away  at  least  one  half  with  the 
scissors.  1 leave  from  14  to  20  berries  on  each  pot,  and  immediately  this 
thinning  is  completed,  I increase  ray  heat  to  70°  by  day,  and  60°  by  night, 
shutting  up  the  house  on  sunny  days  as  high  as  90°,  with  heavy  syringing  and 
floors  saturated  with  wet.  I use  liquid  manure  from  the  time  the  first  flower 
opens  until  the  fruit  turns  colour,  diluting  it  with  one  half  clean  water  in  a 
tepid  state,  observing  to  use  clean  water  alternately  with  dung  water,  as  I find 
by  experience  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times,  or  stagnation  ensues ; 
and  I may  here  observe  that  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  I think,  many  are  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations  with  regard  to  liquid  manure.  When  my  straw- 
berries are  ripening,  I withhold  water  almost  entirely,  more  especially  for  many 
hours  previous  to  each  gathering,  observing  to  give  abundance  of  air  by  day, 
and,  if  possible,  a little  at  night,  as  on  this  their  flavour  most  materially  de- 
pends. When  they  begin  to  colour,  I lower  the  tejnperature  of  the  houses, 
as  the  slower  they  ripen  the  finer  the  fruit  will  be,  and'  the  richer  the  flavour, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  starve  them. 

“ Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  this  mode,  may  probably  be  pre- 
judiced at  the  appearance  of  so  much  care  and  trouble.  I can  assure  them, 
however,  that  it  is  not  so  troublesome  as  it  appears  at  first  sight ; it  is  only 
observing  the  proper  times  of  conducting  tlie  different  processes,  which,  if 
attended  to,  will  infallibly  produce  abundant  crops  of  unusually  lai'ge  straw- 
berries. Of  course  no  red  spiders  or  aphides  are  allowed  to  rest  a day  on  the 
plants,  one  complete  fumigating  and  a day’s  sulphuring,  when  the  blossoms  of 
the  earliest  crop  are  rising,  are  all  the  care  I take  in  this  respect  j and  this  car- 
ries me  through  the  strawberry  season.  I send  herewith  a dozen  specimens 
gathered  from  my  second  crop. 

“ I have  two  houses  in  which  I grow  them,  each  30  ft.  long ; they  are  placed 
on  a back  shelf  close  to  the  roof;  each  house  holds  32  puts,  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  the  roof  is  metallic. 

“ One  fire  heats  three  30  ft.  long  houses,  whose  bases  respectively  are  18  ft., 
16  ft.,  and  14  ft.  in  width  ; they  were  built  and  heated  by  Mr.  J.  Jones  of 
Birmingham. 

“ The  following  is  a statement  of  the  produce  of  the  two  shelves.  Each 
pot  averaged  14  strawberries;  each  shelf  contained  32  pots.  From  3 to  4 
strawberries  averaged  an  ounce,  the  largest  strawberry  weighed  an  ounce. 
Thus  32  X 14  = 448  -i-  4 = 112  oz.  the  produce  of  each  shelf. 

“ Which,  at  2t.  per  ounce,  gives  j£ll  4j.,  or  the  two  shelves  £22  8s. 

“ I may  here  add  that  the  first  crop  is  now  gathered,  the  plants  turned  out, 
and  another  set  of  strong  plants  introduced,  which  are  now  in  bloom.” 

ExhWited.  From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  cones  of  .4'bies  Webbiann, 
ripened  in  his  garden  at  Bishopstoke,  near  Winchester.  From  Mr.  Errington, 
gardener  to  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  a dish  of  strawberries  forced 
in  the  manner  detailed  in  the  foregoing  paper.  From  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  a planter  the  rai-e  .f/rctostdphylos  my rtifolia,  together 
with  Euphorbia  splendens  and  Peristeria  pendiila.  From  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
gardener  to  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  a specimen  of  Clerodendrum/jhiomdides,  a 
rare  stove  plant,  with  fragrant  white  flowers. 
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Art.  VI.  Biographical  Notice  of  William  Watt,  Gardener  io  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  about  the  middle  of  the  18/A  Centurj/. 

I BEG  leave  to  send  you  a short  biography  of  William  Watt,  who,  many 
years  ago,  was  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Erskine’s  father,  at  that  time  called 
the  great  Earl  of  Buchan,  at  Kirk  Hill,  Linlithgowshire.  Watt  entered 
into  His  Lordship’s  service  at  Martinmas,  1739,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago.  In  May,  174-4,  he  told  Lord  Buchan  that,  as  he  had  never  worked  as  a 
journeyman  in  Scotland,  he  meant  to  go  to  England  to  improve  himself. 
His  Lordship  told  him  that  it  was  folly  to  do  so,  for  that  he  (Watt)  was 
consiilered  the  best  grower  of  melons  in  all  West  Lothian.  Watt,  however, 
persisted  in  leaving  his  place  at  the  following  term,  Martinmas ; and  on 
that  day  Lord  Buchan  went  to  the  garden,  and  told  Watt  that  he  requested 
him  to  dine  at  his  own  table  that  day,  when  he  would  pay  him  his  wages. 
Watt  made  reply,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  sit  at  His  Lordship’s  table, 
and  requested  to  be  excused.  Lord  Buchan  rejoined  that  he  (Watt)  was  not 
then  His  Lordship’s  servant;  and,  consequently,  if  he  (Lord  Buchan)  thought 
proper  to  ask  him,  he  was  as  fit  a companion  for  his  table  as  any  one  else 
that  he  chose  to  invite ; and  so  he  would  take  no  excuse.  After  dinner. 
Watt  received  four  years’  wages,  he  having  only  drawn  one  year’s  salary  in 
the  five  years’  service.  The  money  due  to  Watt  was  sixty  guineas,  being  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  guineas  per  annum.  Fifteen  guineas  were  paid  him,  and  a 
letter  given  him  to  draw  another  fifteen  from  a friend  of  Lord  Buchan  in 
London,  in  case  Watt  should  be  robbed  while  travelling  on  his  way,  as  he 
journeyed  on  foot.  His  Lordship  made  Watt  promise  to  return  at  the  end 
of  three  j ears  to  be  his  gardener  again,  and  they  agreed  that  each  of  them  was 
to  write  to  the  other  twice  in  each  year,  for  the  three  years  of  Watt’s 
absence. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  and  a half.  Watt  received  a letter  from  Lord  Buchan, 
reminding  him  to  be  home  in  November,  according  to  agreement.  When 
Watt  was  reading  the  letter,  the  gentleman  in  whose  garden  he  was  then 
working  came  up  to  him  and  said,  “ Well,  my  lad,  you  are  reading  a letter.” 
Watt  said,  “ Yes  ; it  is  from  my  old  master  in  Scotland  and  gave  it  to  him 
to  read.  When  the  gentleman  had  done  so,  he  said,  “ Your  old  master  has  a 
great  regard  for  you ; ” and  desired  that  so  long  as  Watt  remained  in  his 
service,  which  was  six  months,  he  should  have  sixpence  per  week  over  his 
regular  wages,  and  his  dinner  every  Sunday ; although  he  would  not  give  a 
tankard  of  ale  when  a tenant  paid  him  300/.  of  rent.  Watt  returned  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  continued  in  His  Lordship’s  service  many  years,  indeed, 
till  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  He  then  became  gardener  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  and  I was  the  last  apprentice  he  had.  He  died 
in  1798,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. — Jamet  Daft.  Newmarket  Road,  Cam- 
bridge. 


Art.  VII.  Obituary. 

Died,  August  27.,  at  his  residence  in  Garden  Row,  Kilkenny,  John  Robertioii, 
Esq.,  F.H.S.,  the  much  respected  nurseryman  of  that  place.  Mr.  Rohert.son 
was  the  author  of  several  valuable  articles  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  and  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  ” He  was  respected  by  all 
classes,  and  beloved  by  the  poor  and  destitute,  to  whom  he  was  a most  liberal 
benefactor.”  {Kilkenny  Modcrater,  August  28.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  the  Ki/anising  Process,  and  on  other  Modes  of  seasoning 
Timber.  By  James  Monro,  Forester  to  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton. 

The  premature  decay  of  timber,  and  especially  of  the  oak,  by 
what  is  technically  called  the  dry  rot,  is  a subject  which  has 
occupied  no  small  share  of  public  attention.  If  we  may  credit 
all  that  we  read  and  hear,  the 'immersing  of  timber  in  Kyan’s 
mercurial  preparation  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  long 
wished  for  desideratum.  Still  I cannot  conceal  my  doubts  as  to 
its  general  utility.  Its  application  to  timber  for  lighter  purposes 
may  be  of  much  use  in  promoting  durability ; but  its  action  on 
the  huge  timbers  of  even  a third-rate  man  of  war  will,  I fear, 
come  infinitely  short  of  expectation : and,  indeed,  I think  it  highly 
probable  that  after-experience  will  prove  that,  from  the  claims 
of  a decided  specific,  Kyan’s  process  must  degenerate  to  the  rank 
of  an  expensive  auxiliary. 

In  all  our  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dry  rot,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  obvious  misdirection  of  enquiry ; our 
investigations  not  having  yet  been  directed  toward  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  malady.  In  organic  bodies  preventives 
are  always  preferable  to  cures  ; therefore,  wherever  detrimental 
effects  present  themselves,  we  ought  at  once  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  producing  cause  with  a view  to  its  removal,  rather 
than  to  the  application  of  temporary  palliatives.  That  the  ap- 
pearance of  precocious  decay  in  manufactured  timber  may  be 
traced  to  the  presence  of  alburnous  matter,  in  its  fluid  state,  in 
the  sap  vessels,  is  a fact  generally  admitted.  When  an  oak  tree 
with  its  vegetative  powers  in  full  operation  is  felled,  the  sap,  or 
alburnous  fluid,  not  having  been  perfected,  or  converted  by  the 
process  of  foliaceous  elaboration  to  its  ultimate  purpose,  becomes 
stagnant;  putrefaction  speedily  commences,  and  in  a short  time 
communicates  with,  and  contaminates,  the  sounder  parts  of  the 
fibrous  column.  The  direct  means  employed  by  nature  in  de- 
composing vegetable  matter  does  not  appear  to  have  received 
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its  due  share  of  consideration  from  the  naturalist.  The  agency 
of  alburnous  matter  in  an  imperfect  state  is  allowed;  but, 
judging  from  the  analogy  that  subsists  between  animal  and  vege- 
table creation,  we  can  only  view  this  as  a secondary  cause.  In 
all  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  where  vitality  has  ceased 
to  exist,  it  seems  to  be  a universal  law  of  nature,  in  the  process 
of  decomposition,  to  employ  some  active  foreign  power.  Self- 
destruction  forms  no  clause  in  the  natural  code ; therefore  we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  something  else  in  operation,  than 
merely  the  presence  of  simple  alburnous  fluid.  Animal  bodies 
contain  the  seeds  of  corruption  within  themselves  ; the  different 
fluids  teem  with  countless  millions  of  animated  beings.  When 
the  vital  functions  are  brought  to  a close,  these  tiny  tenants  of 
the  veins  and  arteries  commence  the  work  of  devastation  upon 
the  more  assailable  matter;  the  putrid  mass  engenders  animals 
of  larger  dimensions,  to  gnaw  the  sounder  portions  of  the  frame, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  loathsome  task  of  uniting  earth  to 
earth  is  accomplished. 

It  is  possible  that  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances 
is  performed  by  means  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  animals. 
The  germs  of  the  dry  rot  may  be  communicated  to  the  fibrous 
mass  through  the  medium  of  the  secretive  organs  at  the  root. 
Doubtless,  the  alburnous  fluid  is  tenanted  by  legions  of  animal- 
cules, the  putrid  remains  of  which  in  the  sap  vessels  may  form  a 
soil,  or  bed,  for  the  developement  of  the  embryo  fungus.  Im- 
mersion in  corrosive  sublimate  imparts  no  additional  strength 
to  the  woody  fibre,  it  only  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  matter  in 
which  the  dry  rot  originates ; and,  if  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  origin  of  the  malady  are  based  in  truth,  then  we  have  within 
our  reach  agents  equally,  or  even  more,  effective,  and  far  less 
expensive,  than  corrosive  sublimate.  If  it  can  be  clearly  proved, 
that  unconverted  sap  in  timber  is  the  source  of  the  dry  rut,  as 
already  suggested,  then  I have  succeeded  recently  in  the  in- 
venting of  a process,  whereby  the  sap  can  be  completely  extracted 
from  logs  of  almost  any  size.  By  this  process  (the  material  for 
the  preparing  of  which  can  be  had  for  picking  up  any  where)  I 
find  that  oak  timber  can  be  divested  of  the  sap,  and  so  seasoned, 
that,  in  less  than  ten  hours  after  being  cut,  it  may  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  carpenter.  It  was  my  intention  to  apply  this 
process  to  preventing  the  shrinking  and  twisting  of  larch 
timber;  but  I have  not  bad  an  opportunity  as  yet  of  making  the 
experiment:  from  what  I have  seen  of  its  effects  on  oak, 
however,  I entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

An  aptitude  to  act  on  superficial  evidence  is  a fault  common 
to  our  nature ; and  hence  we  are  too  often  led  to  mistake  eflect 
for  cause.  Precocious  decay,  or  dry  rot,  is  an  effect,  in  my 
opinion,  produced  in  most  instances  by  the  very  questionable 
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manner  in  which  oak  timber  is  harvested.  In  felling  most  of 
the  other  species  of  hard-wood  trees,  it  is  an  invariable  prac- 
tice to  have  them  cut  down  when  vegetation  is  in  its  most  inert 
state;  but,  from  the  great  value  of  its  bark,  the  oak  forms  an 
exception  to  this  most  judicious  rule.  The  process  of  disbarking 
can  only  be  performed  when  vegetation  is  in  full  activity,  and  cer- 
tainly it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  this,  of  all  seasons  in 
the  year,  is  the  most  improper  to  fell  timber  of  any  sort,  if  dura- 
bility is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Oak  bark  forms  no  con- 
temptible item  of  our  inland  commerce;  and  to  propose  that  all 
oak  trees  to  be  applied  to  marine  constructions  should  be  cut  down 
in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  will  be  a startling 
announcement  to  some  economical  proprietors  and  stewards, 
as  by  such  a course  the  value  of  the  bark  must  be  sacrificed ; 
but  I propose  no  such  thing  to  them.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  1 am  writing  with  a view  solely  to  the  stability  of  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England.  I am  not  patriot  enough  to 
recommend  individual  sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  when  there 
exists  no  necessity  for  it.  This  is  the  age  of  “ compensation  ; ” 
and  when,  collectively,  we  can  afford  to  present  the  West  India 
planters  with  twenty  millions  sterling  for  performing  one  single 
act  of  justice,  surely,  when  treating  with  oak-venders  to  furnish 
our  timber  depots  with  sound  material,  we  can  well  afford  to 
make  an  equitable  allowance  for  the  bark,  if  it  can  be  proved, 
as  I think  it  easily  may,  that  we  would  be  gainers  thereby. 

All  timber,  then,  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy  ought  to  be 
purchased  growing,  with  an  understanding  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  that  the  vendor  shall  be  bound  to  fell  the  trees 
at  such  seasons  as  may  be  agreed  upon ; namely,  in  the  months 
of  December  or  January.  Had  some  such  plan  as  this  been 
adopted  long  ago  by  the  officers  of  the  public  dockyards,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  dry  rot  would  have  been  much  less  prevalent. 
Even  the  process  of  felling  herein  recommended  is  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Where  any  large  oak  tree  fit  for  naval  purposes 
is  sold,  it  might  be  arranged  that  the  purchaser  should  be 
allowed  two,  three,  or  more,  years  to  remove  it.  In  this  interim, 
vegetation  might  be  gradually  retarded,  by  severing  from  the 
main  root,  annually,  so  many  of  the  principal  lateral  roots,  until 
the  foliage  all  but  refused  to  expand.  Under  this  treatment 
the  usual  copious  flow  of  sap  would  be  diminished;  and,  by 
reducing  the  medium  of  its  ascent  annually,  the  fibre  would 
become  seasoned,  and  would  acquire  a rigidity  and  toughness 
not  obtainable  under  the  old  regimen. 

This  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me  while  writing;  and  although, 
when  discussing  subjects  of  importance,  great  caution  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  promulgating  new  theories,  still  the  advantages 
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of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  so  obvious,  to  me  at  least,  that  1 
shall  offer  no  apology  in  presenting  it  to  the  consideration  of 
an  enquiring  public. 

Castle  Ashby f Northamptonshire,  May  1839. 


Art.  II.  Notice  respecting  the  Effects  of  Kyanised  Wood  on  growing 

Plants,  in  the  Hot-houses,  Pits,  and  Frames  of  the  Hackney  Nur- 
sery. By  the  Conductor. 

We  stated,  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  365.,  that  Messrs.  Loddiges  had  used  Kyanised 
wood  extensively,  in  constructing  sashes,  rafters,  &c.,  with  a view  to  rendering 
tliem  more  durable.  After  the  publication  of  Lord  Manvers’s  experience  on  this 
subject,  we  took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  enquiring  of 
these  gentlemen  whether  they  had  experienced  any  bad  effects  from  the 
process  of  Kyanising  analogous  to  those  which  had  occurred  at  Thoresbv. 
The  answer  was,  that  they  had,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  what 
they  stated  to  us  : — In  the  large  palm-house  some  of  the  sashes  over  the  ferns 
bail  been  Ky  anised,  and  the  effect  on  the  ferns  was  that  nil  the  old  leaves 
shriveled  up  and  died  off.  The  woodwork  of  one  of  the  orchidaceous  houses 
was  entirely  Kyanised,  and,  though  covered  with  five  thick  coats  of  paint,  it  had 
a similar  effect  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  orchidcous  plants  as  it  had  on  the  old 
leaves  of  the  ferns.  A pit,  in  which  camellias  were  grown,  was  covered  with 
Kyanised  sashes,  and  the  plants  in  a short  time  lost  all  their  old  leaves.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  the  old  leaves  of  cucumbers  in  a cucumber  frame. 
It  is  singular,  that  in  the  case  of  the  ferns,  the  Orchideae,  the  camellias,  and 
the  cucumbers,  the  young  leaves  and  points  of  the  shoots  were  not  in  the 
slightest  draree  injured ; but,  as  the  leaves  grew  old,  they  suffered. 

Messrs.  Loddiges  fully  acknowledge  the  effect  of  the  Kyanising  process  in 
preserving  the  timber  from  decay  ; and  on  this  account,  had  it  not  proved  in- 
jurious to  the  plants,  it  would  have  been  a very  great  saving  to  them  in  the 
article  of  repairs.  They  have,  therefore,  left  it  off  but  with  very  great  re- 
luctance, in  every  structure  in  which  plants  are  to  be  grown.  It  may  Im 
asked  whether  the  bad  effects  in  the  patiu-house  and  orchidaceous  house  sliU 
continue  to  be  produced,  or  whether  time  has  lessened  the  evil.  We  believe 
the  latter  is  the  case,  because  every  evaporating  substance  must  sooner  or 
later  become  exhausted. 

The  following  is  the  essence  of  some  communications  which  we  have  had 
on  this  subject : — 

Mr.  Carton,  at  Syon,  has  used  Kyanised  deal  boxes  for  more  than  four 
years,  for  growing  early  cucumbers,  and  never  discerned  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  plants.  “ It  is  impossible,”  he  says,  “ for  anything  to  answer  better.’ 
On  enquiring  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  Syon,  respecting 
the  Kyanising  of  these  boxes,  and  the  effects  of  Kyanising  generally,  as  fir 
as  his  experience  goes,  he  states  that  cucumber  boxes  made  of  Norway 
deal  painted,  but  not  Kyanised,  do  not  last  above  two  years  ; but  that  boics 
made  of  American  white  pine,  which  is  naturally  much  less  durable  than  the 
Norway  fir,  and  Kyanised  and  painted,  last  five  years ; but  then  he  always 
planes  the  boards,  so  as  to  take  off  two  or  three  shavings  after  they  come  out 
of  the  tank,  before  making  them  into  boxes  and  painting  them.  Mr.  ParsoM 
also  showed  us  a number  of  planks  of  deal,  which  had  been  Kyanised  and  used 
for  covering  the  sunk  linings  of  fermenting  dung,  which  planks,  though  they 
had  been  in  use  for  five  or  six  years,  were  as  fresh  and  sound  as  when  quite 
new.  He  has  also  used  posts  of  beech  inserted  in  the  ground  by  the  river 
side,  where  they  were  liable  to  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  consequently  to  he 
alternately  wet  and  dry ; and  none  of  them  have  rotted,  either  externally  or 
in  the  heart.  He  believes  that  the  process  of  Kyanising  is  so  effective  as  to 
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penetrate  to  tlie  heart  of  logs  of  wood  1 ft.  or  more  in  thickness,  whether 
of  beech  or  fir ; and  that,  at  all  events,  Kyanised  wood  is  not  injurious  either 
to  plants  or  animals,  as  far  as  he  has  experienced.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
doubtful  whether  Kyanising  will  prove  an  effectual  preservative  of  canvass. 
A large  tent,  the  canvass  of  which  had  been  Kyanised,  was  put  up  at  Syon ; 
and,  after  heavy  rains,  it  was  found  that  the  matter  washed  from  it  into  the 
earth  killed  the  worms,  which  came  up  to  the  surface  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  do  when  the  ground  is  watered  with  lime  water,  and  died  there.  These 
worms  were  eaten  by  the  birds,  which  also  died  ; so  that,  to  prevent  this,  the 
worms  were  collected  and  buried.  Notwithstanding  this  injury  to  the  worms 
and  the  birds,  the  grass  sprang  up  with  apparently  greater  vigour  than  ever. 
Mr.  Parsons  has  Kyanised  skins  of  animals,  legs,  hoofs,  and  other  parts ; and, 
after  they  have  been  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for  several  years,  he  has  observed 
no  symptoms  of  decay.  In  the  pineries  at  Syon  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  Kyanised  cucumber  boxes,  and  boxes  which  were  not  Kyanised, 
both  covered  with  several  coats  of  paint ; and  we  found  the  latter,  when  stnick 
with  a piece  of  iron,  to  sound  as  if  they  were  quite  hollow  from  decay,  while 
the  former  sounded  as  if  they  were  quite  solid.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  circumstance  of  these  boxes  not  injuring  the  plants  may  be  owing  to 
the  boards  being  planed  over  as  already  mentioned.  All  the  orange  tubs  and 
other  plant  boxes  at  Syon,  both  for  the  green-houses  and  stoves,  have  been 
Kyanised  for  several  years  past,  and  continue  to  be  so. 

Mr.  M‘Nab,  jun.,  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  has  tried  Ky. 
anising  for  plant  boxes,  and  finds  that  the  wood  rots  more  rapidly  than  when 
not  Kyanised.  At  least  this  is  the  impression  made  on  our  minds  by  a short 
hurried  conversation  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  Mr.  M'Nab 
in  London  in  September  last ; but  the  subject  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  trust,  when  he  returns  home,  he  will  favour  us  with  his  experience  on  the 
subject  for  publication. 

Jedediah  Stmtt,  Esej.,  of  Belper,  apprehends  no  bad  effects  whatever  from 
Kyanising.  He  has  tried  it  in  various  ways,  and  he  assures  us  that  he  has 
grown  plants  in  Kyanised  sawdust,  and  perceived  no  difference  between  them 
and  plants  grown  in  sawdust  that  was  not  Kyanised.  We  wish  much  that  this 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Paxton  would  enable  us  to  record  their  experience  on 
Kvanising. 

'Sept.  20.  1839. 


Art.  III.  On  inoculating  the  Rose  on  the  Orange,  and  similar  Prac- 
tices; and  on  Mr.  Long's  Paper  on  the  Quercus  and  Fagus  of  the 
Ancients.  In  a Letter  to  Major  Webb  from  his  Brother,  P.B.Webb. 

My  dear  Robert, 

You  tell  me  you  will  not  believe  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  account  {Travels  in  Italy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  224.,  cited  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1839,  in  the  article, 
“ Notes  on  Pinkerton’s  Literary  Correspondence”)  of  the  inoculation  of  a 
rose  on  an  orange,  a fig  tree  on  a lemon,  &e.,  unless  I will  back  her  au- 
thority. You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I am  bold  enough  to  undertake 
this.  When  at  Nice,  in  1832-3,  my  old  friend.  Professor  Risso,  took  me  to 
see  a monstrous  “ inoculation,”  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  that  learned 
lady,  and  which,  I confess,  without  seeing  and  feeling  like  the  incredu- 
lous St.  Thomas,  I was  loth  to  believe.  However,  I did  see  a cypress,  a 
Catalonian  jasmine,  an  olive,  and,  I believe,  something  else,  growing  sociably 
together,  engrafted  on  a lemon  stock.  How  this  unnatural  union  was  ac- 
complished I could  only  have  learnt  by  purchasing  the  tree  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  dissecting  its  trunk.  I confess,  I shrunk  before  a demand  of 
2000  francs.  The  author  of  the  marvel,  a common  gardener,  said  that  99 
out  of  a 100  of  his  pseudo-grafts  failed.  With  some  nesitation,  as  he  lives 
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by  his  secret,  he  showed  me  several  in  their  early  stage  ; and,  though  be 
stoutly  denied  it,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  plants  to  be  grafted  are 
sown  in  the  lemon  or  orange  trunk,  and  that  either  the^^cast  their  roots  into 
it,  or  reach  the  ground  through  it. 

In  regard  to  the  elegant  and  very  erudite  dissertation  of  Mr.  Long  on  the 
Quercus  and  Fagus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  learned  doubts  of  your  brother* 
in-law  on  its  conclusions,  concerning  which  you  desire  my  opinion,  I really 
must  declare  myself  too  little  competent  to  decide.  The  whole  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  uncertain  ; and  that  even  had  I the  time  to  dip  deeply  into  it, 
we  should  arrive  at  little  belter  than  conjectures.  After  all  the  labouis  of 
Matthiolus  and  his  successors,  of  how  very  few  of  the  plants  named  by  the 
ancients  are  we  specifically  certain  ? Were  they  so  themselves  ? I am 
myself  inclined  to  think  not.  Many  different  objects  were  then  confounded 
under  the  same  name ; and,  with  all  our  imagined  science,  are  so  still. 
Learned  sceptics  of  our  own  age  doubt  even  the  existence  of  species.  Other 
firm  believers  in  the  immutability  of  forms,  not  mere  nomenclators,  hut 
philosophers,  such  as  Reichenbach,  baptise  all  marked  variations  as  species: 
thus  the  dog  violet,  in  its  passage  through  Europe  and  a part  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  is  saluted  on  its  way,  like  the  gods  of  old,  by  a multitude  of  names. 
What  we  are  pleased  to  call  vulgar  names  change  from  district  to  distrietj 
the  same  name  is  given  to  different  plants  at  very  short  intervals.  Witness 
the  United  States  of  America,  where,  for  example,  the  black  oak  of  the 
north  is  altogether  another  plant  from  the  black  oak  of  the  south ; and  vc 
must  remember  that  all  the  ancient  names  were  vulgar  names. 

I will  not  do  Theophrastus,  himself  so  great  an  observer,  and  the  predi- 
lectcd  disciple  of  such  an  observer  as  Aristotle,  the  injustice  to  suppose  that 
it  was  his  practice,  like  Pliny,  to  describe  things  be  had  never  seen  ; but  it 
is  not  impossible,  that,  in  regard  to  the  oaks,  he  merely  recorded  the  accounts 
of  others  ; in  fact,  he  may  only  have  registered  what  he  learnt  from  the 
foresters  of  Ida.  He  unfortunately  says  nothing  of  the  fruit ; nevertheless, 
had  I had  his  work  in  my  head  or  my  hand,  when  I climbed  that  mountain, 
I think  I might  have  made  something  of  his  descriptions,  such  as  they  are, 
in  ascertaining  the  species  or  varieties  he  had  in  view ; but  it  can  scarcely 
be  done,  except  on  the  spot.  The  oaks  I gathered  in  the  Troad  were  the 
following  : — Quercus  /'lex  Linn.,  Q.  coccifera  Linn.,  Q.  pseudo-cocclfera 
Detf.,  Q.  lusitanica  Lam.  (Q.  infectoria  0/iv.},  Q.  .^E'gilops  Linn.,  Q.  trojans 
nob.  (which  is  stiffer  and  more  fastigiate  than  Q.  .dS'gilops,  with  a cup 
somewhat  similar,  and  rigid  leaves  shining  on  both  sides  ; and  was  very  spar- 
ingly spread  over  the  plain,  mixed  with  the  velanida,  to  the  southward  of  Alex- 
andria Troas),  Q.  I?bbur  Linn.,  and  Q.  Cerris  Linn.  About  Kuckoonlou-Tepe 
this  last  species  assumes  the  form  called  Q.  crinita  by  Olivier ; and  higher  up 
the  mountain,  if  I remember  right,  that  with  leaves  more  entire,  and  a smaller 
and  less  bristly  cup,  which  has  been  called  Q.  austriaca. 

The  comparison  of  these  modern  names  with  those  of  Theophrastus  is 
not  very  easy. 

1.  Hemerit.  Though  I agree  very  generally  with  the  adaptation  of  the 
Theophrastian  nomenclature,  proposed  by  Mr.  Long,  1 cannot  believe  that  the 
Cerris  could  have  been  his  Heineris,  principally  on  account  of  its  bitter  acom  i 
and  still  think,  as  I mentioned  in  the  It.  Hisp.,  that  we  must  look  for  this 
tree  either  in  Q Sal/dla  Desf.  (Q.  rotundifdlia  Lani.),or,  more  probably,  in  some 
of  the  sweet-fniited  oaks  mentioned  by  Professor  Tenore  in  his  Sylloge, 
which,  whether  species  or  varieties,  are  asyet  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
Q.  gramuntia  Linn,  must  be  erased  from  our  catalogues.  It  was  a mere 
variety  of  Q.  /'lex,  from  the  wood  of  Grammont,  near  Montpelier,  in  which, 
from  my  own  experience,  I can  vouch  that  many  more  such  species  might  be 
selected,  depending  on  the  mere  forms  of  leaves. 

2.  JLgilopt.  I agree  generally  with  Mr.  Long  that  this  and  the  /Esculusof 
the  Latins,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  world  could  only  have  been  the 
Q.  /fobur  Linn.,  and  its  numerous  varieties,  as  well  as  the  fine  species  called 
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& briktia  by  Tenore,  which,  from  dried  specimens  I possess  from  that  dis- 
tinguished botanist,  may  be  only  a splendid  variety  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
this,  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  I cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the 
Cerris  was  likewise  confounded  under  this  name  in  the  Idaeaii  chain;  for 
it  is  by  far  the  finest  species  in  the  district,  and,  as  I mentioned  above,  the 
nomenclature  of  those  times  was  very  vague. 

3.  PlalyjphyUot,  I agree  with  Mr.  Long  that  this  was  probably  the  Q. 
./E'gilops  Linn. 

4.  Haliphlceot.  I think,  likewise,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  this  tree  was 
the  Q.  lusit^nica  Lam.  (Q.  infectoria  Oliv.).  This  latter  name  would  be 
better  adapted  to  it;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  the  imperious 
necessity  of  adhering  to  priority  obliges  us  to  accept  the  former.  Like  many 
other  species,  Q.  Toza  Bose,  for  example,  it  is  sometimes  a bush,  at  others 
a tree  of  more  or  less  elevation.  This  happens  even  to  Q.  7?6bur,  whose 
varieties,  Q.  glomerata,  Q.  viminalis,  and  others,  produce  their  fruit  on  very 
low  stocks. 

5.  Phegot.  Mr.  Long  appears  to  me  to  have  fully  established  that  this 
tree  was  the  chestnut.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  he  has  great  merit  in 
showing  that  the  Fagus  of  all  the  earlier  Latin  authors  was  the  wild  chestnut. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  beech  was  even  then  confounded  with  it.  The 
beech  is  a rare  tree  in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  it  begins  to  approach  its 
southernmost  geographical  term,  and,  in  so  doing,  follows  the  universal  vege- 
table law,  which  causes  the  plants  of  the  arctic  coasts  to  mount  the  Alps, 
and  our  Canarian  euphorbias  of  the  maritime  region  to  reappear,  not  on  the 
tropical  shore,  but  on  the  hills  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd.  The  beech, 
found  only  on  the  higher  regions,  was  probably  considered  as  a mountain 
Fagus.  It  might  be  doubted  whether  Virgil  was  acquainted  with  it,  were  it  not 
for  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Currie,  where  he  describes  it  as  a light 
white  wood,  fit  to  make  plough  handles,  and  likens  it  to  the  tilia,  which, 
compared  with  other  passages,  seems  to  prove  that  he  confounded  it  with  the 
chestnut.  It  certainly  never  grew  along  the  slopes  of  the  Mincio,  “ Qua 
se  subducere  colles  incipiunt ;”  and  the  “ patula  fagus”  of  Tityrus  must  have 
been  a chestnut,  unless  that  shepherd  had  roamed  high  up  into  the  subalpine 
region.*  Pliny  certainly  knew  the  beech ; and,  as  far  as  his  personal  know- 
ledge reached,  it  was  the  plant  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  Fagus ; but  when,  with  his 
undiscriminating  appetite,  he  assimilates  to  himself  the  observations  of  others, 
be  confounds  the  Fagus  with  the  chestnut,  as  in  his  “ dulcissima  omnium  fagi 
and  his  assertion,  that  the  beleaguered  Chians  lived  on  beech  mast,  a food 
to  be  procured  no  where  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  unless  brought  down  in 
shiploads  from  the  forests  of  Hmmus.  Caesar,  when  he  asserts  that  the 
Fagus  did  not  grow  in  Britain,  could  only,  unless  he  was  misinformed,  have 
meant  the  chestnut. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  which  I corroborate  above, 
the  beautiful  passage  of  the  Georgies,  on  grafting,  appears  to  me  to  prove 
only  that  Virgil,  practically,  was  little  versed  in  the  subject.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  idea  is  ingenious  and  ingeniously  sustained,  } et  I am  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  writer  in  the  Gent/enmn’t  Magazine,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  would  be  lost,  if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Long  that  in  the  words  “ Castaneae 
fagos”  he  alluded  to  the  insertion  of  the  chestnut  on  its  own  stock.  We 
must,  I think,  with  Mr.  W.  Currie,  consider  the  text  as  vitiated,  and  adopt  the 
alteration  as  proposed  by  the  Judicious  Heyne. 

Boulogne-tur-Mer,  Augiut  17.  1839. 


• The  Fagutales  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  could  only  have  been  chest- 
nut groves. 
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Art.  IV.  Remarks  on  MirbeFs  “ Nouvelles  Notes  sur  le  Cambium,*' 

. extracted  from  a Work  on  the  Root  of  the  Date  Palm.  By  James 
Main,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

M.  Mirbel  has  been  long  known  as  an  eminent  vegetable  physiologist, 
lie  was  the  first  who,  from  various  experiments  exeeut^  with  the  greatest 
care,  was  able  to  give  a rational  aecount  of  the  manner  of  the  annual  accre- 
tion of  dicotyledonous  stems.  He  proved  the  truth  of  the  discoveries  of  both 
Grew  and  Duhamel,  namely,  that  the  cambium  was  a distinct  member  of  a 
tree,  and  that  it  was  that  substance  whence  all  the  annual  growths  proceeded : 
in  other  words,  that  every  new  member  existed,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  identity, 
in  the  state  of  what  is  cmled  cmnbium. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  member  of  a stem  which  is  known  by 
this  name  is  always  visible,  during  the  summer  months,  between  the  bark  and 
the  former  year’s  alburnum.  From  the  commencement  of  the  growth  in  the 
spring,  up  to  the  months  of  July  or  August,  it  is  of  a mucilaginous  whitish 
substance,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  new  layer  of  wood  increasing  from  its  thin  co- 
lourless state  in  winter,  to  its  perfect  bulk,  hardness,  and  organised  form  of 
timber,  which  takes  place  sooner  or  later  in  autumn.  This  is  a fact  which  is 
not  only  insisted  on  and  clearly  proved  by  M.  Mirbel,  but  by  every  person 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  physical  structure  and  annual  growth  of  dico-> 
tyledonuns  steins. 

Now,  as  that  change  of  mucilaginous  matter  into  perfect  timber  is  an  esta- 
blished fact,  M.  Mirbel,  it  seems,  had  a great  desire  to  discover,  by  observa- 
tion, how,  or  by  what  gradations,  this  remarkable  change  took  place.  He 
states  that  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  hidden  process : 
and  at  last  found,  accidentally,  a good  opportunity  of  observing  the  growth 
and  changes  of  the  cambium  on  the  roots  of  the  date  tree  ( Pboe'nix  dactylifera). 
He  does  not  say  where  he  met  with  such  a subject ; but  it  was,  probably,  one 
in  a hot-house  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  which  garden,  we  believe,  he  is 
director.  He  cut  a root  of  this  palm  transversely,  and,  with  a properly  ad- 
justed microscope,  observed  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  cambium  in 
Its  movement  towards  closing  the  wound,  or  in  its  swelling  to  increase  the 
diametric  bulk  of  the  root. 

Previously  to  this  examination,  M.  Mirbel  had  considered  the  cambium  to  be 
only  mucilaginous,  or  a simple  cellular  body,  especially  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
its  visible  exi.stence : but,  during  this  examination,  his  glass  showed  that  it 
was  much  more  highly  organised  j containing  not  only  cells,  but  various  ves- 
sels (utriculcs),  as  well  as  real  or  apparent  lines  variously  disposed. 

By  constantly  inspecting  the  gradual  developement,  M.  Mirbel  moreover 
noticed  that  the  cambium,  when  first  protruding  or  extending  itself,  appears 
with  a mammillary  surface;  “or,  at  least,  it.appeared  such.”  These  raaiumte, 
or  granules,  as  other  writers  call  them,  make  their  appearance  after  the  cellu- 
lar organisation  is  visible ; he  also  noticed  and  describes  several  curious  trans- 
formati  jns  of  the  cells  into  vessels,  the  source  whence  they  proceed,  and  their 
final  stations  and  appearance ; together  with  the  thickening  or  shrinking  of 
the  walls  or  partitions  (cloisons)  of  the  vessels  ; the  ultimate  density  and 

f;radual  hardening  of  the  exterior  parts.  The  whole  investigation  is  particu- 
arly  interesting,  especially  to  those  who  wish  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of 
things,  and  to  have  accurate  ideas  concerning  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
developement. 

Such  discoveries  are  only  practically  useful,  as  showing  that  the  cambium 
is  an  organised  body,  even  when  it  first  appears  with  not  greater  consistence 
than  a “ solution  of  gum  Arabic  and  that  it  is  not  a fortuitous  accumulation 
of  the  descending  sap. 

Had  M.  Mirbcl’s  very  patient  investigation  no  other  result  than  setting  us 
right  on  this  point  of  vegetable  physiology,  his  labours  would  have  been  highly 
creditable  to  him  as  a philosopher ; for  it  is  well  known  that  hardly  two,  of  all 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  agree  in  opinion.  Grew's  ideas  have 
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been  fully  proved  by  Mirbel.  Those  of  Linnoeus,  Knight,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Poiteau,  &c.,  are  only  seemingly  theoretical  fancies.  A living  author  thus 
expresses  himself : — “ The  cambium  is  not  a simple  and  homogeneous  sub- 
stance ; and,  if  in  the  animal  system,  bone  always  finds  bone  in  the  same  blood, 
and  muscle  always  muscle,  so, in  the  vegetable  system,  bark  may  always  find 
bark  in  the  same  cambium,  and  wood  always  wood.  The  organised  and  living 
molecule  abstracts  from  the  alimentary  mass  such  particles  as  are  suited  to  its 
own  developement,  and  always  produces  its  own  type.” 

The  first  line  of  this  quotation  accords  with  what  has  been  proved  by  M. 
Mirbel ; but  all  that  follows  is  a transcendental  assumption,  which  the  writer 
would  find  it  as  difficult  to  explain,  as  his  readers  to  understand.  Besides, 
explaining  vegetable  developement  by  reference  to  that  of  animals  is  neither 
philosophical  nor  satisfactory : there  may  be  some  analogy  between  the  blood 
of  animals  and  the  sap  of  plants,  but  it  is  so  very  distant,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  elicited  by  a fancied  comparison. 

In  the  course  of  M.  Mirbel’s  investigation,  he  observed  what  has  been 
noticed  by  other  vegetable  anatomists,  namely,  that  a single  cell  is  capable  of 
being  resolved  into  several  others,  by  the  splitting  (dddoublent)  of  the  walls ; 
that  is,  the  outside  of  the  wall  or  case  of  tne  cell  is  like  a lining  sloughed  off 
and  inflated,  to  form  another  cell  in  the  direction  of  the  growth.  Every  cell, 
it  seems,  is  so  constituted ; and  this  property  of  division  and  subdivision  has 
given  rise  to  the  common  saying,  when  treating  of  these  matters,  that  each 
member  can  produce  “ its  own  type  : ” yet,  by  division,  be  it  remembered, 
but  not  by  abstraction  of  congenerous  particles  which  float  in  the  alimentary 
mass,  as  intimated  in  the  above  quotation. 

The  constitution  and  manner  of  developement  of  the  cambium  were  the 
principal  objects  which  M.  Mirbel  had  in  view ; and  these  he  has  observed  and 
described  with  great  minuteness.  The  root  of  this  palm,  he  says,  consists  of 
three  distinct  members,  apparent  on  a transverse  section  ; and  which  he 
denominates  the  peripheric,  the  intermediate,  and  the  central.  At  a certain 
stage  of  the  growth,  the  outer  member  is  separated  from  the  intermediate 
by  a thick  layer  of  cambium,  which  appears  insulated ; there  being  no  per- 
ceptible union  of  it  with  the  opposing  sides  of  the  members  between  which 
it  IS  contained.  It  was  also  observed  that,  during  the  growth,  it  is  constantly 
extending  itself  laterally,  gjving  off  parts  both  to  the  central  and  circumferent 
members ; showing  not  only  that  the  cambium  is  the  source  of  all  accretion 
in  the  roots  of  the  date  palm,  but  that  the  process  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
by  which  it  divides  itself  into  wood  and  bark  on  the  stems  of  dicotyledonous 
plants ; the  inner  and  larger  portion  being  changed  into  wood  to  increase  the 
axis,  and  a less  portion  thrown  off  as  liber  to  thicken  the  bark. 

If  we  have  understood  our  author  rightly,  it  appears  that  the  members  and 
manner  of  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  date  are  not  much  unlike  those  exhi- 
bited in  the  stems  of  dicotyledons;  except  that  the  latter  has  an  addi- 
tional member,  namely  the  pith.  The  increase  or  thickening  of  the  roots 
of  both  are  certainly  very  similar.  The  amplification  of  the  stems  is, 
however,  very  different ; though  both  are  centrifugal,  that  is,  increasing 
outwards : for,  while  the  monocotyledon  is  enlarged  by  a uniform  process 
from  the  centre,  the  dicotyledon  acquires  diametric  bulk  by  annual  cr 
periodical  gradations ; and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  these  additions  are 
made  that  was  the  special  object  of  M.  Mirbel’s  investigation,  and  which  he 
has  so  minutely  described. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  our  profound  author  has  not  decidedly 
adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  cambium ; that  is,  from  what  other  member  it 
proceeds.  He  says  it  is  organisable  matter;  that  it  is  always  seen  between 
two  other  members  which  it  serves  to  increase  ; but  he  does  not  expressly  say 
whence  it  proceeds. 

Linnaeus  thought  it  was  produced  by  the  pith ; Grew,  that  the  liber  and 
wood  were  deposited  at  the  same  time  in  a single  mass,  which  afterwards 
divided  in  two,  the  one  part  adhering  to  the  centre,  and  the  other  to  the 
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circumference.  Malpighi  conceired  that  the  wood  of  one  year  was  produced 
by  an  alteration  of  the  liber  of  the  preceding  season.  Duhamel  believed  that 
it  was  deposited  by  the  secretion  ^ready  spoken  of  a.s  existing  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  and  called  cambium : he  was  of  opinion  that  this  cambium 
was  formed  in  the  bark,  and  became  converted  into  both  cellular  tissue  and 
woody  fibre ; and  he  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  those  theories  according  to 
which  new  wood  is  produced  by  the  wood  of  the  former  year.  Mr.  Knight 
removed  a ring  of  bark  above  and  below  a portion  of  the  bark  furnished  with 
a leaf;  and  remarked  that  no  increase  took  place  in  the  wood  above  the  leaf, 
while  a sensible  augmentation  was  observable  in  the  wood  below  the  leaf. 
Hence  an  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  wood  is  not  formed  out  of  the  bark  as 
a mere  deposit  from  it,  but  that  it  is  produced  from  matter  elaborated  in 
the  leaves  and  sent  downwards,  either  through  the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark, 
along  with  the  matter  for  forming  the  liber,  by  which  it  is  subsequently  parted 
with  ; or  that  it  and  the  liber  are  transmitted  distinct  from  one  another,  the 
one  adhering  to  the  alburnum,  the  other  to  the  bark.  Mr.  Knight  was 
further  of  opinion  that  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels  are  sent  down,  one 
belonging  to  the  liber,  the  other  to  the  alburnum ; and  if  a branch  of  any 
young  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  formed  quickly,  be  examined  when  first 
bursting  into  leaf,  these  two  sets  may  be  distinctly  seen  and  traced.  Take,  for 
instance,  a branch  of  lilac  in  the  b^inning  of  April,  and  strip  off  its  bark  ; the 
new  wood  will  be  distinctly  seen  to  have  passed  downwards  from  the  base  of 
each  leaf,  diverging  from  its  perpendicular  course,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bundle 
of  vessels  passing  into  the  leaf  beneath  it : and  if  the  junction  of  a new  branch 
with  that  of  the  previous  year  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  fibres 
of  wood  already  seen  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  having  arrived 
at  this  point,  have  not  stopped  there  ; but  have  passed  rapidly  downwards, 
adding  to  the  branch  an  even  layer  of  fibrous  matter  or  young  wood,  and 
turning  off  at  every  projection  which  impedes  them,  just  as  the  water  of 
a steady  but  rapid  current  would  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  obstacles  in 
its  stream.  Now,  if  the  new  wood  were  a mere  deposit  of  the  bark,  the 
latter,  as  it  is  applied  to  every  part  of  the  old  wood,  would  deposit  the  wood 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  latter,  and  the  deviation  of  the  fibres  from 
obstacles  in  their  downward  course  could  not  occur.  This,  therefore,  in  my 
mind,  says  Dr.  Lindley,  places  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  wood 
beyond  all  further  doubt.  Mirbel,  continues  the  doctor,  who  formerly 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  wood  being  deposited  by  bark,  has,  with  the  can- 
dour of  a man  of  real  science,  fairly  admitted  the  opinion  to  be  no  longer 
tenable;  and  he  has  suggested, in  its  room,  that  wood  and  bark  are  inde- 
pendent formations,  which  is  no  doubt  true ; but,  he  adds,  created  out  of 
cambium,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  concur,  for  this  reason.  All  the 
writers  hitherto  mentioned  or  adverted  to  have  considered  the  formation  of 
wood  only  with  reference  to  exogenous  trees,  and  to  such  only  of  them  as 
are  the  common  forest  trees  or  plants  of  Europe.  Had  they  taken  into 
account  exotic  trees,  or  any  endogenous  plants,  they  would  have  seen  that 
none  of  their  theories  could  possibly  apply  to  the  formation  of  wood  in  that 
tribe.  In  endogenous  trees  there  is  no  cambium,  and  yet  wood  is  formed  in 
abundance. 

Du  Petit  Thouars  has  proposed  another  theory.  He  maintains  that  the 
new  zone  of  wood  is  neither  formed  from  the  cambium,  nor  from  leaves,  but 
from  the  buds;  each  individual  bud  ejects  fibrous  roots  like  a seed,  and 
these  running  down  within  the  bark  collectively  form  the  new  wood.  This 
theory  has  met  opposition  ; and  when  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  op-  . 
posed  by  such  men  ns  Mirbel  and  Desfontaines,  that  is  enough  to  throw 
It  overboard.  And  yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  arguments  used  by  these 
gentlemen  are  “ undoubted  fallacies.”  Mirbel  use  fallacies  on  such  a subject  ? 
impossible  1 

The  greater  part  of  these  observations  are  extracted  from  Dr.  Lindley’s 
Introduction  to  Botany,  first  edition  j and  which  are  presented  to  show  the 
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diversity  of  opinion  held  on  this  point  of  vegetable  physiology.  They  also 
furnish  good  grounds  of  comparison  between  the  observed  facts  of  M.  Mirbei, 
and  the  purely  theoretical  fancies  of  others. 

We  have  afreadv  stated  that  M.  Mirbei  long  ago  proved  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Grew’s  ideas ; and  also  agrees  with  the  corresponding  opinion  of  Duhamel, 
respecting  the  cambium  Mng  the  incipient  layer  of  wood  and  bark.  The 
latter  author’s  experiments  to  prove  that  the  cambium  proceeded  from  the 
bark,  and  not  from  the  alburnum,  are,  however,  perfectly  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. Fixing  a thin  plate  of  silver  between  the  liber  and  the  alburnum  in 
spring,  to  see,  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  on  which  side  of  the  plate  the 
new  deposit  of  wood  would  be  found,  was  ingenious ; but,  unless  the  plate 
were  placed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  cambium, 
no  certain  result  would  follow ; because  the  cambium  at  that  season  is  so 
thin  and  mucilaginous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  bark  from  the 
wood  without  portions  of  the  cambium  adhering  to  both ; in  which  case  no 
plate,  however  thin,  could  be  so  inserted  as  to  separate  the  cambium  from  the 
wood,  nor  yet  from  the  liber,  and,  consequently,  the  metal,  would  necessarily 
be  found  buried  in  wood. 

Du  Petit  Thouars’s  theory  was  only  a renewal  of  the  old  notion  of  Dr. 
Darwin,  who,  on  seeing  new  fibres  descending  from  young  shoots  on  the  top 
of  an  old  half-rotten  willow  pollard,  concluded  that  the  new  layer  of  wood  on 
all  healthy  trees  was  formed  in  the  same  manner  ; that  is,  by  a tissue  of  radicles 
which  descend  from  the  living  spray  of  the  top. 

But  all  theories  which  presuppose  a descent  of  fibres  from  shoots,  buds,  or 
leaves,  are  invalid  for  want  of  proof.  The  ducts  which  convey  the  juices  to 
those  expanding  organs,  are  mistaken  for  fibres  descending  from  them  ; and 
besides,  it  would  appear  from  the  description  given  of  the  circumstance,  that 
the  fibres  are  formed  before  the  leaves.  All  difficulties,  however,  concerning 
the  constituents  of  the  new  zone  of  wood  disappear,  if  we  only  admit,  with 
M.  Mirbei,  that  the  cambium  is  the  incipient  layer  of  wood  and  bark ; and, 
moreover,  that  it  is  the  vital  membrane  whence  all  secretion  proceeds,  lie 
has  proved  that  it  exists  in  the  roots  of  one  monocot^'ledon  : and  no  doubt 
it  exists  in  the  stems  also ; for,  when  the  stem  of  a Cocot  nucifera  is  split  in 
two,  we  can  truce  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  expanded  fronds  for  a consider- 
able way  down  the  trunk;  other  fronds  are  rising  in  their  embrace;  these 
involve  others,  and  others  a still  younger  set,  until  we  arrive  at  a point 
in  which  all  visible  forms  melt,  as  it  were,  into  a homogeneous  substance ; and 
what  is  this  substance  but  cambium 't 

Besides,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  a doubt,  that  cambium,  as  well  as  perfect 
layers  of  wood,  is  formed  for  many  years  upon  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  after 
the  trunk,  branches,  'and  foliage  have  been  dissevered ; showing  decidedly 
that  the  vital  membrane  can  enlarge  itself  without  assistance  from  either 
shoots,  buds,  or  leaves.  This  is  a circumstance  which  has  been  witnessed 
and  attested  by  the  celebrated  M.  Dutrochet,  an  authority  who  banishes 
every  kind  of  doubt.  And  if  so,  what  then  becomes  of  all  our  luminous 
essays  and  lectures  on  “ the  elaboration  ” and  “ organisability  ” of  the  sap ; the 
descent  of  fibres  from  the  leaves  and  buds,  &c.  ? 

Although  M.  Mirbei  has  already  said  every  thing  which  a practical  physi- 
ologist can  advance,  to  convince  every  candid  mind  that  the  cambium  is  the 
incipient  layer  of  wood ; yet  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  adverted  to  the 
origin  of  it  more  particularly  than  he  has  done  in  the  present  extracts. 

CheUea,  Sept.  1839, 


Aht.  V.  On  the  Olive  and  Date  Plantations  in  Nevi  South  Wales. 
By  Dr.  Lhotskv. 

■ The  hint  which  I had  thrown  out  in  one  of  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  has  been  either  soon  followed,  or,  perhaps,  anticipated. 
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as  I have  been  informed,  that  a line  collection  of  500  olive  cuttings  has  been 
shipped  for  Sydney  by  one  of  the  vessels  which  lately  sailed  for  that  port. 
Whilst  this  bids  fair  for  the  increase  of  British  horticulture  and  productiveness, 
the  culture  of  dates  has  been  already  tried  in  the  lovely  climate  of  Sydney. 
About  300  raung  plants  of  that  interesting  and  useful  palm  (Phoe'nix  dacty- 
lifera,  the  Date  Palm)  are  now  growing  in  the  large  orange  gardens  of 
Concord.  They  require,  however,  a long  time  before  yielding  fruit ; because 
there  is  a tree  in  these  gardens,  now  15  years  old,  which  has  never  yet 
flowered.  It  is,  finally,  an  interesting  fact  for  botanical  geography,  that  whilst 
dates  and  olives  are  disappearing,  or  at  least  thinning,  in  the  countries  of  the 
East,  where  they  were  first  mentioned  by  history,  we  behold  the  fields  at  the 
antipodes  now  covering  with  these  most  ancient  (vegetable)  companions  of 
mankind. 

London,  Aug.  1839. 


Art.  VI.  Botanical,  Floricullural,  and  ArhoricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ; together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation  ; the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  “ Encyclopeedia  of  Plants,”  the  “ Hortus  Britanmeus,"  the 
“ Hortus  Lignosus,"  and  the Arboretum  et  Fruticelum  Britan- 
nicum." 

Curtis' s Botanical  Magazine  ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ; 3s.  6a.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ; in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ; 3s.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants} 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ; 2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ; 2s.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ; in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6t/.;  small  paper. 
Is.  6^.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Elsq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper.  Is. 6</. ; small.  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

'^/lALVd'CEM. 

tiMlva  tucula  Lindl.  A Nepal  annual,  somewhat  resembling  M.  sylvestris. 
(S.  M.  R.,  No.  130.,  Oct.) 

Leguminosce. 

1985.  iUPrNua 

B&rkcn  Lindl.  Afr.  Barker’!  t02l  cu  S Jn  B.p.y  Mexico  1838.  S co  Bot  reg.  1839, 56. 

A half-hardy  annual,  or  rather  biennial,  obtained  from  Mexico  by  Mr. 
Barker,  and  named  after  him  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  approaches  very  near  L. 
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leptoc4rpus,  but  differs  from  that  plant  by  “ the  somewhat  remarkable 
character  of  the  flower  buds  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a consider- 
able distance,  even  when  quite  young.”  (^Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

Roidcc<e. 

1496.  ifMY'GDALUS  1S841  incina  Soi.  Rfg-t  1839,  58.;  A.  nilna  var,  {ndtna  Arb.  BrU.  ii.  p.  G74. 

15«8.  POTENTI'LLA 

hsenitochroui  Lekm.  blood*coloured  ^ or  S Jo.au  S Mexico  1838.  D Lp  FL  cab.  119. 

“ This  very  distinct  herbaceous  species  is  a native  of  Mexico,  where  it  was 
found  by  Schiede  and  Ehrenberg.”  The  colour  is  a dull  scarlet,  and  the 
plants  appear  very  robust-growing.  There  arc  specimens  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden,  which  have  received  frame  protection  during  winter,  and 
have  been  turned  into  the  open  border  in  May.  (F/.  Cab.,  Oct.) 

Qaclaceae. 

157ia.  LEPI'SMIUM  Lkpismium.  (/.rp/a,  a scale;  ? little  scales  at  crenatures.) 

+12563  Myosilrus  W.  Mag.  3755. 

Synonymet : Cdreua  teouisplnus  Hatv.  In  Hort.  Brit.  p.  195. ; C.  Myoedrua  Sa/m-Dyck;  Cictui 
tenuis  Sclueff. 

“ In  the  Botar^J Magazine  for  the  present  month  (October,  1839)  a figure 
is  given  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  where  it  is  remark^,  that  it  rarely 
produces  flowers  in  this  country,  a circumstance  of  which  I was  not  previously 
aware.  The  specimen  in  the  Oxford  garden  (which  is  about  411.  high,  and 
well  branched  and  grown  in  a small  pot,  48  size)  generally  produces  its  flowers 
yearly,  and  this  past  summer  more  profusely  than  usual.”  ( W.  II.  B.) 

Compotiite. 

V BURRIE'L/.<4  Dec.  (In  honour  of  J.  M.  Burriet,  author  of  Travels  in  California,  in  1758.) 

gr&cilis  Dec.  slender  O or  ^ su  Y California  1834.  S co  Bot.  mag.  3758. 

A pretty  annual,  sent  from  California,  by  Douglas,  with  the  lasthenias ; but 
differing  from  that  genus  in  the  structure  of  its  involucre. 

S363.  DA'HL/J 

Kapfgcr.  ZMit  4 Orto.  icape-bearing  £ or  2 jn  W Mexico  1837.  FI.  cab.  na  US. 

A very  beautiful  new  species  of  dahlia,  with  numerous  slender  dwarf  stems, 
received  at  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  from  Berlin.  (^Flor.  Cab.,  Oct.) 

AploldxU  albescent  Dec.  A handsome  herbaceous  bush,  3 ft.  high,  a native 
of  India,  introduced  by  Dr.  Falconer.  The  leaves  are  downy  on  the  under 
side  ; the  flower  heads  are  panicled,  “ and  are  narrow,  with  pale  bright  purple 
blossoms.”  (F.  M.  R.,  No.  129.,  Oct.) 

CatnpanuldcecE. 

-{-  Codvnoptit  lurida  Lindl.  “ A foetid  twining  milky  annual,  with  large 
green  flowers,  slightly  dotted  with  purple  in  the  inside.”  A native  of  India, 
closely  allied  to  Canarina.  (F,  M.R.,  No.  126.,  Oct.) 

Cyrtandraccce. 

3175.  ASCHYNA'NTllUS  C°rbat  »i.  p.  195. 

ramMiiiimus  Past,  most  branching  ^ O or  3 jn  S Kho«cea  1836.  D trees  Faxt.  mag. 

Another  species  of  a very  remarkable  genus,  with  narrower  leaves  and 
smaller  flowers  than  oE.  grandiflorus,  and  readily  distinguished  from  that 
plant  by  the  peculiarly  branching  nature  of  its  stems.  “ Witliin  a few  inches 
of  the  soil  the  plant  will  begin  to  send  forth  a number  of  lateral  shoots;  and, 
as  these  usually  take  an  ascending  direction,  the  plant  becomes  particularly 
dense  about  this  part  of  its  stem.  . . It  may  be  cultivated  and  propagated 
precisely  as  R.  grandiflorus ; ” that  is,  potted  in  moss,  “ with  the  stems 
attached  to  a block  of  wood,  around  which,  if  assisted  by  a little  sphagnum, 
will  .speedily  form  roots,  and  by  this  means  may  be  increased.”  {Paxt.  Mag.  of 
Bol.,  Oct.) 

Gen//knem. 

. 794.  GENTI.<'2VJ  6372  vtrnx  var.  tlba  Bot.  Card.  No.  712. 

This  pretty  white  variety  of  the  well-known  Gcntidna  verna  is  grown  by 
Messrs.  Pope  of  the  Ilandsworth  Nursery,  near  Birmingham.  (Bot.  Gard,  Oct.) 

Bignon'i^ccsB. 

1706.  BIONO'N/.2  28670 ^oaminoldco. 

Synonyms  : Ticoma  Jatmm'Mn  G.  Don,  Paxt.  mag.  of  bot.  vi.  p.  190. 
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This  beautiful  climbing  green-house  shrub,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pinkish, 
rather  than  purple,  has  been  splendidly  flowered  by  Mr.  Webster,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Huskisson,  at  Eartham,  by  confining  its  roots  to  a small  pot.  " In  this 
simple  fact  lies  the  whole  art  of  flowering  plants  perfectly ; and  nothing  can 
be  more  prejudicial  to  a species  like  the  present,  which  is  constitationally 
disposed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  than  planting  it  in  a bed  or  border,  where  its 
supplies  of  fluid  cannot  be  completely  controlled,  and  its  roots  judiciously 
limited.”  (Pajct.  Mag.  of  Sot.,  Oct.} 

Horagine(e. 

Cynogl6uum  glochidi^um  Wall.  “ A straj^ling  herbaceous  plant,  about 

3 fi.  high,  of  a loose  inelegant  habit  of  growth.”  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
of  an  intensely  bright  blue,  and  the  leaves,  though  few,  are  of  a very  bright 
green.  “ It  is  quite  hardy,  and  was  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from 
seeds  sent  from  India  by  Dr.  Falconer.”  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  128.,  Oct.) 

ScrophulariuetE. 

1807.  JKGELO'NIA 

04rdoeW  Hook.  Jlr.  Gardner*!  jk  Q or  3 my  L Pernambuco  1838.  D i.l 

This  very  beautiful  plant  was  found  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  open  dry  places  in 
the  province  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  “ Seeds  were  sent  to  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden  in  1838,  and  plants  raised  from  them  flowered  in  the  stove 
there  in  May,  1839.”  The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  and  produced  in 
great  abundance.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

LabiattB. 

Salvia  Moorcrojlikaa  Wall.  A herbaceous  species  resembling'&  3clhres,  t 
with  very  large  leaves  and  light  blue  flowers ; raised  from  seeds  sent  from 
India  by  Dr.  Falconer.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  127.,  Oct.) 

\erbenacece. 

1740.  rERBPNA. 

S!^4a  offidnAIUvenbrn  W.  H.  B,  hjfhrid  £ A or  4 )l.o  Bth  Oxford  GarxL  1837.  D ^ 

“ When  in  a young  state  this  plant  very  nearly  resembles  V.  venosa;  but  as 
it  advances  it  assumes  a much  more  robust  habit  (growing  to  the  height  of 

4 ft.),  becomes  much  branched,  and  produces  its  bluish  flowers,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  V.  officinMis,  in  somewhat  longer  and  looser  spikes 
than  those  of  V.  venosa ; the  bracteae  are  also  shorter  than  in  the  latter 
species.  We  imagine  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  accidental  impr^- 
nation  between  the  two  above-mentioned  species,  from  the  circumstance  of 
there  having  been  plants  of  both  species  growing,  and  still  remaining  on  the 
spot  where  the  hybrids  first  appeared.  The  plants  certainly  partake  of  the 
cnaracters  of  both  V.  officinalis  and  V.  venosa,  favouring  the  latter,  however, 
in  nearly  all  respects  except  its  robust  habit,  much-branched  stem,  and 
smallness  of  its  flowers.”  ( Ik.  U.  B.) 

j4maryllidacese. 

948.  AOA'VE  315S3  SapoDtiia  BoC  Reg.  1839,  55. 

This  very  curious  plant,  which  is  used  as  a substitute  for  soap  in  Peru,  yaj 
closely  resembles  the  Polianthes  mexicana  of  ZuccarinL  ” Its  culture  is 
very  simple.  When  it  is  in  a growing  state  it  should  be  placed  in  a tem|^- 
ature  a little  higher  than  that  of  a common  green-house.  It  never  requires 
much  water,  and  in  the  winter  months  it  should  be  kept  nearly  dry.  The 
soil  used  in  potting  should  be  ftesh.  loam  mixed  with  a considerable  quantity 
of  sand.”  (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

979.  ALSTR(EM£'R/,4  8047a  acutift>li*.alirea  BotaniU,  No.  137. 

This  beautiful  hybrid  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Pope  of  the  Handsworth 
Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  flower 
freely  if  planted  out  against  a south  wall.  The  greater  part  of  these  plants, 
Mr.  Herbert  observes,  “ are  natives  of  elevated  situations,  and  dislike  a high 
temperament,  and  will  endure  the  winter  if  planted  pretty  deep  in  a light  soil, 
and  covered  over  with  leaves  in  the  cold  season.”  (Botanut,  Oct.) 
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Orchidacece, 

S58Z.  LJE'LU  3VS9  ilUd*  Sot  Seg.  1839,  5«. 

SSIO.  ONCI'DIUM 

trulliferura  trowel-lipped  ](  CQ  or  2 s Y.i  Brasil  1837.  D pr.w  Boi.  reg.  1839,57. 

A very  distinct  species  of  this  well-known  ranus.  The  shape  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip  resembles  that  of  a bricklayer’s  trowel,  whence  the 
name.  “ In  cultivation  it  requires  the  damp  stove.’’  (Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

2558.  PHA'IUS  pot  tI.  p.l9S. 

+ Wallichlt  PaxL  Dr.  Wallich’s  ]£  QQ  or  2 jl  Y.a  Khoseea  1837.  D pi  Paxt.  mag.  of 

This  very  beautiful  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who  found  it  on 
the  Khoseea  hills,  growing  on  the  rock  under  a dense  covering  of  trees. 

“ Those  who  cultivate  the  peristerias  successfully  will  find  the  treatment 
bestowed  on  them  perfectly  applicable  to  this  plant.”  It  should  be  abun- 
dantly stimulated  in  summer,  but  kept  as  dry  as  possible  in  winter,  (Pari. 
Mag.  of  Bot.,  Oct.) 

3412.  STANHO'PEd 

maculdia  Kn.  t[  Wett.  spotted  f QS  or  1 au  B.o  Mexico  7 1839.  D pr.w  FL  cab.  na  121. 

This  species  resembles  in  several  respects  S.  tigrina;  but  differs  in  the 
much  smaller  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  general  marking.  (FI.  Cab.,  Oct.) 

Asjthodeldceee. 

954a  DAUBE'lJY.f 

fdlvaZ.iiidt  tawny  cu  } au  S 7 Madagascar  7183&  O co  Bot  reg.  1839, 53. 

This  very  curious  plant  was  observed  by  Professor  Boyle  in  flower  in  a 
garden  at  Wandsworth,  by  the  proprietor  of  which  it  had  been  received  with 
other  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; but  it  was  believed  to  have  been 
discovered  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  Madagascar.  (Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.) 


Art.  VII.  Design  for  a Trellis  for  Fruit  Trees  erected  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  Sir  James  CarneHe,  Dart.,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Forfarshire. 

By  Robert  Gardiner,  Gardener  there. 

This  trellis  is  double,  the  cross  section  being  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  A : the  rafters  rest  on  blocks  of  stone  sunk  in  the 
ground  to  within  a few  inches  of  their  upper  surface. 

Fig.  140.  represents  part  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  trellis. 

The  ends  may  either  be  made 
to  slope  at  the  same  angle  as 
the  sides,  as  in  fg.  1 40.  b ; or 
they  may  be  perpendicular,  as 
in^.  141.  The  rafters  of  the 
trellis  rest  on  blocks  of  stone, 

9 in.  on  the  side,  and  20  in. 
long,  as  at  a in.^.  140. 

Fig.  142.  shows  the  rafters, 
in  the  apex  of  which  is  placed 
the  ridgeboard  for  the  ends  of 
the  rails  to  abut  against. 

The  whole  is  painted  of  a dark  brown  colour.  The  width 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  6 ft.  and  the  height  is  about 
7 ft.  In  this  garden  it  is  100  yards  in  length,  and  stands 
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in  the  direction  of  east  and  west ; and  portable  linings  of  wooden 
boards  are  slipt  in  under  the  rails  of  the  trellis  on  the  south 
side,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  off. 

This  trellis  has,  I think,  some  advantage  over  the  common 
espalier  rail : — 1.  it  can  be  put  up  at  much  less  cost;  2.  it  re- 
quires no  ironwork ; and,  3.,  no  part  of  the  woodwork  touching 
the  gi'ound,  if  kept  tarred  or  painted,  it  will  last  for  many  years. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  those  roots  of  the  trees  which  are 
under  the  trellis  are  never  disturbed  by  the  spade.  Our  trees 
are  apples  and  pears  grafted  on  quince  and  paradise  stocks; 
they  were  planted  two  years  ago,  about  8 ft.  apart,  and  they  are 
now  coming  into  excellent  bearing. 

Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  Jan.  18.  1839. 


Art.  VIII.  On  the  Peach.  By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

The  peach  border  may  be  made  of  pure  maiden  loam,  or  the 
turf  thinly  pared  from  any  good  pasture,  piled  in  narrow 
stacks  at  least  one  year  previous  to  its  forming  the  peach  border, 
without  any  additional  compost  or  manure  whatever,  laid  1 } or 
2 feet  deep  on  a well-drained  substratum. 

The  trees  planted  8 in.  deep,  and  mulched  with  4 in.  deep 
of  half-rotten  dung,  to  retain  the  moisture  about  the  roots,  is 
all  that  I consider  necessary  in  planting  the  peach. 

In  training  this  tree,  nothing  like  a system  was  ever  seen 
practised,  until  Mr.  Seymour’s  plan  appeared.  However,  to 
save  a tale  of  some  length,  respecting  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  different  modes  of  training,  I shall  detail  one  which  I hope 
will  set  the  matter  at  rest,  founded  upon  reason,  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  tree ; a basis  from  which, 
I confidently  trust,  it  will  not,  with  rational  persons,  be  easily 
or  speedily  removed. 

A maiden  tree  (that  is,  a tree  the  first  year  after  budding) 
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sends  out  lateral  shoots  on  all  sides ; these  are  laid  in,  at  three 
bricks’  depth  apart,  horizontally,  and  are  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible  by  stopping  the  upright  leader,  and  again  stopping 
the  laterals  it  may  send  out,  in  order  to  throw  sap  into  the 
horizontal  branches,  which  are  allowed  to  run  9 ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  trunk,  supposing  the  wall  12  ft.  high.  Two  shoots 
on  each  side  may  be  got  the  first  year,  and  three  or  more  after, 
according  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree;  always  establishing 
every  horizontal  shoot  well  before  the  upright  leader  is  allowed 
to  make  head ; and  no  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
lower  two  or  three  tiers  of  wood  the  first  two  years,  unless 
they  are  over-luxuriant.  As  the  tree  advances  it  must  be 
carefully  disbudded,  in  order  to  leave  young  wood  in  proper 
places. 

But  the  principal  feature  in  the  culture  of  the  peach  tree  is, 
to  stop  the  leaders  of  the  bearing  wood,  at  four  or  five  eyes 
beyond  the  parent  bud,  thereby  throwing  the  sap  into  the  fruit, 
and  also  into  the  latent  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  one-year-old 
wood,  which  must  break  if  you  allow  no  other  buds  to  remain 
w'ithout  being  stopped  as  soon  as  they  protrude ; and,  as  is  well 
known  by  every  one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this 
tree,  it  invariably  produces  wood  buds  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  every  one-year’s  shoot.  All  laterals  from  the  green 
wood,  at  the  extremities  of  the  present  fruiting-branches,  must 
be  carefully  stopped  at  one  or  two  leaves  from  the  parent. 

In  winter  pruning,  the  young  wood  may  be  left  entire,  or  cut 
at  a wood  bud  to  any  desirable  length,  according  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  tree. 

This  system,  being  notoriously  simple  and  regular,  will  be 
understo<^  at  a glance  by  every  one.  The  trees  can  be 
pruned  and  trained  in  one  third  less  time  than  when  trained 
fan-shape ; as  there  is  little  consideration  wanted  as  to  what 
must  be  left  or  cut  out ; and  only  one  place,  that  is,  by  the 
seams  of  the  bricks,  where  every  shoot  must  be  nailed.  Every 
tree  will  be  definite  iii  size,  and  handsome  in  figure,  forming  a 
parallelogram,  whose  length  is  to  its  breadth  as  three  to  two ; 
and  eveiy  foot  of  the  wall  will  be  alike  advantageously  em- 
ployed. They  will  also  stand  in  harmonious  relationship  to  each 
other ; and  to  the  ends  and  corners  of  walls,  &c. ; not  as  now, 
threatening  to  cross  each  other,  and  actually  crossing  every 
thing  else  with  which  they  are  connected.  But  the  greatest 
advantage  remains  to  be  told,  and  that  is,  that  the  present 
necessary  and  ruinous  practice  of  amputating  large  limbs 
annually,  in  order  to  get  bearing  wood  near  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  will  be  entirely  done  away  with ; as  the  only  winter 
pruning  now  will  be,  to  cut  out  the  wood  that  bore  the  fruit, 
as  is  practised  with  raspberries. 

VoL.  XV.  — No.  116.  ss 
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Venerable  cultivators  of  the  peach  in  olden  time,  what  say 
ye  to  this  ? The  tree  on  which  it  would  have  been  sacrilege 
for  a young  gardener  to  have  lihed  his  knife,  is  now  simplified 
to  the  same  principle  that  guides  the  pruning  of  the  humble 
and  unpretending  raspberry  vine. 

In  forcing  the  peach,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a gentle  atmosphere,  excess  of  dry  heat  is  ruinous  at  any 
period  ; and  every  leaf  of  a peach  tree  under  glass  ought  to  be 
moistened  with  a very  fine  syringe  at  least  twice  a day,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  before  sunset  in  the  evening.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  this  may  be  lessened  ; and,  when  all  is 
gathered  and  the  house  thrown  open,  the  leaves  ought  to  be 
syringed  in  dry  weather,  every  night,  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
to  keep  down  'insects,  and  invigorate  the  leaves  to  form  fine 
plump  flower  buds.  When  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  of  course 
there  will  be  no  syringing  over  the  blossoms,  but  the  walls  and 
pathways,  as  well  as  the  pipes  or  flues,  must  be  regularly 
moistened,  in  order  to  supply  vapour. 

In  forcing  this,  as  in  many  other  stone  fruits,  a free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  a temperature  nicely  adjusted,  of  from  53°  to 
65° : the  former  gradually  got  up  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
for  flowering  and  stoning ; and  the  latter,  gradually  raised  (say 
by  2°  a week),  for  swelling  the  fruits. 

The  sorts  I should  cultivate  for  forcing  are,  Elruge  and  Fair- 
child  nectarines.  The  Noblesse,  Violet  hative,  Early  purple, 
Montauban,  and  Old  royal  George  peaches.  The  nectarines 
I should  plant  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  house.  These,  with 
perhaps  the  Late  admirable  peach,  and  the  small  late  New 
white  nectarine,  may  answer  every  purpose,  for  an  ordinary 
supply,  out  of  doors.  And  here,  as  connected  with  the  peach, 
I may  mention  a ready  way  of  picking  and  cleaning  old  wall- 
nails,  communicated  to  me  by  a friend.  He  never  uses  old 
shreds,  for  fear  of  insects ; and,  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  unnailed, 
he  bundles  nails  and  shreds  into  a fire  of  wood,  and  sifts  the 
ashes  from  the  nails,  which  he  afterwards  scrubs  and  washes 
with  a broom  in  a trough  of  water. 

Alderslepy  Cheshire,  1838. 


Art.  IX.  On  preserving  Plums.  By  M.  W.  C.  Bossb, 
Nurseryman,  Quedlinburg. 

(Translated  from  the  “ Oarten  Zeitung”  of  Feb.  3.  1838,  by  J.  L.) 

I HAVE  for  several  years  tried  to  preserve  different  kinds  of 
fruit  for  a greater  length  of  time  than  they  are  generally  kept, 
and  by  this  means  have  obtained  several  very  interesting 
results. 
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Of  all  the  kinds  of  fruits,  none  is  a neater  favourite  with  me 
than  the  common  plum,  and  it  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that 
my  particular  attention  should  have  been  directed  to  it.  I 
thought  there  could  be  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  be  able 
to  produce  plums  for  the  dessert  at  Christmas  or  Easter;  and,  as 
I have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  both,  1 thought  I could  not 
do  better  than  communicate  the  particulars  to  your  readers, 
especially  as  I have  frequently  heard  complaints  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  such  pursuits. 

I gathered  the  plums  in  the  autumn  with  a pair  of  gloves  on, 
taking  care  to  cut  them  off  very  carefully  with  a sharp  pair  of 
scissors,  so  as  to  retain  the  whole  stalk;  and  to  see  if  the  fruit 
were  ripe,  but  not  withered  at  the  stalk.  After  I had  collected  a 
considerable  number  in  this  manner,  I rolled  up  each  plum 
separately  in  soft  paper,  and  laid  them  carefully  in  a well  burned 
and  glaz^  jar,  which  1 now  covered  closely  with  a double  blad- 
der. I also  wrapped  up  an  equal  number  of  plums  in  paper, 
and  put  them  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  which  1 closed  up  in 
like  manner.  I then  filled  some  bottles  with  dried  pear  leaves 
(because  they  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  particularly 
disposed  to  resist  decay),  and  laid  the  plums  so  among  them,  that 
one  might  not  touch  the  other.  I then  filled  a bottle  with  plums 
without  putting  anything  between  them,  and  shut  them  up  as  I 
had  done  the  others. 

I now  had  a hole  dug  in  a dry  part  of  the  garden,  3 ft.  deep, 
put  in  all  the  vessels  containing  the  fruit,  with  a piece  of  brick 
on  the  top  of  each  vessel,  and  filled  up  the  hole.  When  frost 
set  in,  I put  on  a layer  of  leaves,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  dig  out 
any  of  the  vessels  when  necessary. 

I opened  the  hole  the  following  year,  and  found  my  plums  in 
the  following  state : — 

Those  in  the  jar  were  in  tolerable  condition,  but  they  should 
have  been  looked  at  sooner,  as  those  at  the  bottom  had  lost  their 
flavour,  and  the  paper,  particularly  at  the  sides  of  the  jar,  had 
become  quite  damp. 

Those  wrapped  up  in  paper  and  in  a bottle,  were  in  much 
better  condition ; only  a few  were  decayed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  paper  was  quite  dry. 

Those  plums,  however,  among  the  dry  leaves  were  the  best  of 
all.  They  had  not  lost  the  least  of  their  bloom,  and  the  flavour 
was  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  from  the  tree.  My  joy  was 
great  at  this  favourable  result,  and  I can  therefore  recommend  *| 
this  manner  of  preserving  plums  with  the  greatest  confidence.  i 

In  preserving  the  plums  with  pear  leaves,  I always  put  in  a 
layer  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  then  plums,  keeping 
them  separate  from  each  other  by  the  leaves  and  also  from  touch- 
ing the  sides  of  the  bottle;  but  on  opening  the  bottle  I found 
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that  by  accident  some  of  the  fruit  had  touched  the  glass,  yet  they 
were  in  as  good  condition  as  tlie  others.  The  leaves  were  those 
of  the  Beurre  blanc,  Bergamotte  d’automne,  and  Monille  bouche, 
because  they  were  the  driest  at  the  time. 

Those  plums  which  I put  in  a bottle,  without  any  covering  of 
paper  or  leaves,  were  for  the  greater  part  decayed,  and  those  that 
were  not  so  were  unsightly,  and  the  stalks  gave  way  on  the 
slightest  touch.  Those,  however,  that  were  preserved  in  the 
pear  leaves  afforded  me  the  pleasure  of  distributing  them  as 
presents  at  Easter,  and  therefore  my  wishes  were  completely 
gratified. 

I made  the  same  experiments  this  last  autumn,  but  on  a larger 
scale,  and  the  result  proved  the  same.  I intend  to  make  more 
experiments  on  preserving  plums,  particularly  by  putting  them 
in  closely  stopped  bottles  and  immersing  them  in  water.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  attempt  will  be  successful,  because  an  equal 
temperature  and  exclusion  of  air  seem  to  be  the  principal  agents 
in  preserving  fruit,  and  where  can  both  be  obtained  with  greater 
certainty  than  in  water? 

Having  now  made  my  method  of  preserving  plums  known  to 
your  readers,  allow  me  to  request  them  to  communicate  their 
experience  on  the  subject,  in  like  manner,  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal.  It  will  not  only  be  very  interesting,  but  be 
very  useful  in  large  towns  and  in  the  country  generally. 


Art.  X.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Carrot.  By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

In  preparing  ground  for  carrots,  I should  trench  in  autumn; 
and  afterwards  lay  on  a layer  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  or  other  half- 
rotten  dung;  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  surface,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  elements,  until  March  ; when  it  may  he  pointed 
in,  and  the  seed  for  the  principal  crop  sown  in  drills  lialf  an 
inch  deep,  and  about  a foot  apart.  The  plants  to  be  thinned  out, 
first,  when  about  an  inch  high,  to  one  inch  apart  in  the  row ; 
and  afterwards,  when  they  are  about  the  size  of  salmon  radishes, 
to  two  inches  apart.  The  quantity  of  seed  requisite  for  any 
given  space  may  be  computed  at  one  and  a half  ounce  to  the 
pole.  For  young  carrots  fit  to  draw  early  in  the  spring,  a sow- 
ing may  be  made  about  the  12th  of  August,  in  a well  drained,  airy, 
sheltered  situation,  to  stand  the  winter  without  protection,  in 
rows,  six  inches  apart,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  thinned  out  to  alwut 
three  in  an  inch  in  the  row.  In  January,  a sowing  may  be 
made  on  a slight  hot-bed,  say  S or  4 feet  thick  of  leaves,  with 
an  upper  stratum  of  any  friable  soil,  about  6 In.  deep,  the  sur- 
face of  which,  when  finished,  may  run  parallel  with  the  glass, 
at  a distance  of  about  4 in.  from  it  (say  a three-light  box,  or 
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70  square  feet,  for  an  ordinary  suburban  family).  SOw  in  drills, 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  3 in.  apart,  and  thin  the  plants  to  about 
three  in  an  inch  in  the  row.  From  the  time  that  the  plants  ap- 
pear above  ground,  let  them  be  exposed,  by  taking  off  the  lights 
all  day,  and  every  day,  except  in  cases  of  storm  and  frost ; thus 
treated,  they  will  come  into  use  in  beautiful  succession,  con- 
necting the  autumn  and  spring-sown  supplies  from  the  open 
ground.  In  February,  a small  sowing  may  be  made  on  a warm 
border,  to  succeed  the  forced  ones.  This  sowing  had  better  be 
protected  by  an  awning  of  mats  (see  awning  for  strawberries, 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  308.  fig.  107-)>  till  the  weather  gets  settled.  Sorts  : 
The  Early  horn  may  be  grown  in  all  cases,  except  for  the  prin- 
cipal winter  stock  ; three  fifths  of  which  may  be  Altringham, 
one  fifth  New  green-topped  white,  and  one  fifth  Early  horn. 
Storing  : — About  October,  the  crop  may  be  dug  up,  with  about 
an  inch  of  top  to  each,  and  stowed  away  in  dry  soil,  in  narrow 
tiers,  with  their  root  ends  inward,  overlapping  each  other,  and 
forming  a wall  of  shorn  carrots  about  18  in.  thick.  An  open 
shed  (not  open  to  thieves,  but  with  open  latticework),  fronting 
the  north,  will  be  found  an  excellent  store-room  for  these  roots. 

Jsleworlh,  1838. 


A RT.  XI.  On  the  Queen  Bee  that  leaves  the  Hive  with  the  Jirst  Stoarm. 

By  J.  WiGHTON. 

Having  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  the  old  queen  who 
goes  off  with  the  first  swarm  from  a hive,  I made  the  following 
experiments.  I examined  a hive  on  the  12th  of  March,  which 
contained  bees  in  every  stage,  but  no  drones  were  hatched.  I 
cut  off  the  wings  of  the  queen  ; who,  while  in  my  hand,  dropped 
two  eggs.  On  the  12th  of  June  this  hive  swarmed ; the  bees 
collected  on  the  higher  branches  of  a tree,  but  soon  returned  to 
the  hive,  and  upon  searching  I found  the  old  queen  on  the  ground, 
in  the  wingless  state  in  which  I had  left  her  three  months  before. 

I replaced  her  in  the  hive.  Three  days  of  bad  weather  suc- 
ceeded, but  on  the  fourth  the  swarm  again  came  off,  the  poor 
queen  falling  to  the  ground,  as  on  the  previous  occasion ; find-  * 
ing  tbe  disappointed  bees  beginning  to  return,  I carried  the 
queen  to  them,  when  they  immediately  settled  about  her,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  quietly  hived,  and  have  since  done  extremely 
well  under  their  wingless  mother. 

In  an  article  on  the  calling  of  queen  bees  before  swarming 
(in  p.  25.),  I stated  my  inability  to  account  for  their  silence 
before  the  first  swarm,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  old 
queen  went  off  with  it  eight  or  ten  minutes  before  her  successors 
left  their  cells.  ^Fhis  having  been  ascertained  to  be  tbe  case, 
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the  silence  is  so  easily  accounted  for,  that  it  appears  strange  th^ 
inference  should  have  been  overlooked  by  the  most  able  apiarians, 
especially  Huber,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  train  of 
facts  that  led  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  old  queen  is  impelled  by 
instinct  to  quit  the  hive  with  the  first  swarm,  a few  days  before 
the  young  queens  are  hatched ; and  consequently  before  any 
rival  appears  in  the  field  to  dispute  her  sovereignty.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  her  successors ; the  first  who  is  hatched,  and 
from  whom  the  stronger  sound  of  “ peep,  peep,”  proceeds,  makes 
her  appearance  before  her  rivals,  who  are  still  in  their  cells, 
nevertheless  sufficiently  forced  to  utter  the  weaker  call  of  “ ofi^ 
off,”  so  interpreted  in  Norfolk  amongst  old  bee-keepers,  as 
conveying  the  true  meaning  of  the  cry ; though,  perhaps,  some 
would  be  inclined  to  apply  the  old  rhyme  to  it : — 

“ As  the  fool  thinks 
So  the  bell  clinks.” 

The  newly  hatched  queen,  however,  upon  hearing  it,  attacks 
the  cells  containing  her  rivals,  as  confirmed  by  the  able  authority 
of  Dr.  Dunbar  (p.  149.). 

Many  apiarians  dispute  this  view  of  the  case.  There  are 
instances  of  calling  being  heard  before  the  first  swarm.  Keys, 
I think,  says  that  if  such  piping  is  heard,  the  apiarian  may  con- 
sole himself  as  he  best  can,  for  he  has  lost  his  first  swarm. 
Such  a very  rare  occurrence  (for  rare  it  undoubtedly  is) 
may,  however,  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways : either  some  acci- 
dent has  happened  to  the  old  queen,  or  stormy  weather  has 
delayed  the  coming  off  of  the  first  swarm,  till  the  young  queens 
have  commenced  their  piping. 

I am  obliged  to  your  two  correspondents  for  their  notices  on 
my  article,  especially  to  Dr.  Dunbar  for  his  able  account  of  the 
calling  of  queens.  He  has  quite  satisfied  my  doubts  on  that 
head  ; nevertheless,  I must  be  allowed  to  point  out  some  incon- 
gruities in  his  manner  of  stating  certain  points  in  his  subject, 
as  well  as  some  very  doubtful  quotations  from  Huber.  He 
states  that  the  queen,  in  the  after-swarms,  hearing  her  rivals  in 
their  cells,  attacks  them  ; some  of  the  bees  prevent  her  efforts, 
and  she  in  a rage  goes  off,  taking  a part  of  the  bees  with  her. 
By  this  it  appears  that  she  leaves  the  hive  before  any  of  her 
rivals  have  come  forth,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case,  as  there 
are  frequently  several  queens  in  an  after-swarm.  The  truth  is, 
such  a swarm  does  not  come  off  till  some  queens  have  left  their 
cells,  when  there  is  a general  uproar  in  the  hive,  and  the  lady 
paramount,  assisted  by  her  subjects,  destroys  both  those  who  do 
not  quit  the  hive,  and  those  who  mingle  with  the  swarm  on  its 
exit.  It  is  probable  that  some  queens  are  still  left  unhatched; 
for  if  the  time  be  ever  so  short  between  the  second,  third,  and 
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fourth  swarms,  the  same  calling  is  invariably  heard  before  each, 
and  1 know  no  instance  of  swarming  after  the  destruction  of 
queens  too  young  to  quit  their  cells.  The  assertion,  also,  that 
the  old  queen  is  not  fiercely  disposed  towards  the  young  ones, 
is  in  some  degree  set  aside  by  the  after-statement,  that,  if  delayed 
by  stormy  weather  till  they  are  hatched,  she  destroys  them. 

The  idea  that  the  queen  goes  abroad  in  search  of  drones  is 
hardly  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  the  conclusion  derived 
from  it  by  some,  viz.  that  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  swarming. 
Swarming  takes  place  usually  when  the  hive  contains  its  largest 
supply  of  drones,  so  that  the  queen  quitting  it  at  such  a moment, 
and  for  such  a purpose,  would  appear  to  be  without  reason. 
Her  leaving  it  quietly,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Dunbar,  could  scarcely 
mean  that  she  quitted  it  alone  (at  swarming  time).  This  would 
be  against  all  experience ; and  her  welcome  reception,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  her  mission,  would  imply  that  she  would  be  ill  received 
if  she  did  not ; a circumstance  equally  at  variance  with  all  ob- 
servations hitherto  made.  The  destruction  of  the  rival  queen, 
is,  I think,  more  reasonably  accounted  for  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  article ; at  the  same  time,  I would  not  wish  to  place  my  scanty 
apiarian  knowledge  against  the  more  learned  experience  of  Dr. 
Dunbar.  1 am  omy  anxious  to  establish  a clearer  understanding 
upon  this  point  than  his  article  gives  ground  for. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  Sept.  9.  1839. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including 
their  private  Life,  Government,  Laws,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Re- 
ligion, and  early  History,  derived  from  a Comparison  of  the 
Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Monuments  still  existing,  with  the 
Accounts  of  Ancient  Authors.  Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  these 
Subjects.  By  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c..  Author  of 
“ A general  View  of  Egypt,  and  Topography  of  Thebes,”  &c.  3 vols. 
8vo,  numerous  cuts  and  plates,  plain  and  coloured.  London,  1837. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 

These  are  remarkable  volumes,  which  every  gardener  who  has  read  his 
bible  would  feel  a deep  interest  in  perusing.  We  have  looked  over  them 
chiefly  with  a view  to  glean  what  we  could  respecting  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture and  gardening  in  the  remotest  period  of  history.  As  the  general  result, 
we  may  state  that  the  practices  which  were  in  use  from  1500  to  2000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  are  as  near  as  possible  the  same  as  those  which  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  the  same  country,  and,  indeed,  in  similar  climates  and 
situations  throughout  the  world.  The  great  leading  features  in  com  cultu'e, 
and  in  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables,  are  the  choice  of  a flat  alluvial 
surface  near  water,  and  the  irrigation  of  this  surface,  by  conducting  the 
water  along  open  channels  among  growing  plants.  The  water  was  commonly 
raised  from  a river,  canal,  tank,  or  well ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  con- 
trivance in  most  general  use  for  this  purpose,  in  the  most  remote  ages,  b 
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that  which  is  not  only  now  generally  in  use  in  Eg}rpt,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  East,  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  China,  Japan,  and,  in  short, 
wherever  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables  is  practised,  from  Pekin  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  the  shadoof  of  the  Egyptians,  which  is 
represented  in  Jig.  143.,  taken  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work,  voL  ii.  p.  4.,  the 


reader  will  readily  recognise  the  long  lever  and  backet  so  commonly  in  use  in 
the  market-gardens  about  London,  and  which  be  may  see  in  abundance  when 
walking  from  Hammersmith  to  Brentford.  Lest  the  reader  should  be  puzzled 
b^  the  appearance  of  the  circle  round  the  bucket  in  Jig.  143.,  we  may  amirize 
him  that  the  circle  is  intended  to  represent  the  rim  of  the  well,  the  Egyp- 
tians having  no  idea  of  true  perspective,  but  representing  objects  on  a plane 
as  rising  one  above  another.  In  Jig.  144.  of  the  same  page  of  the  same 
work,  a cultivator  is  represented  pouring  the  water  from  a bucket  into  a spout. 


doubtless  to  conduct  it  to  a tank  for  more  convenient  use,  or,  perhaps, 
directly  to  the  open  gutters  among  the  plants,  as  is  done  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples.  In  145.,  taken  from  the  same  work,  vol.  iv.  p.  137., 
pails  of  water  are  carried  by  the  cultivator,  suspended  from  a wooden  yoke 
borne  upon  the  shoulders.  Other  figures  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  represent 
the  gardener  pouring  out  the  water  from  these  buckets  on  the  plants  ; and 
in  one  cut,  vol.  iv.  p.  5.,  the  gardener  is  seen  with  his  water-buckets  in  a 
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garden,  containing  palm  trees,  other  trees  which  cannot  be  recognised  as  of 
any  particular  species,  and  a nelumbium  or  lotus. 

Agriculture.  — The  ground  was  generally  cultivated  on  the  metayer  system ; 
the  cattle,  flocks,  or  herds,  belonging  to  the  landlord,  and  the  animals  used  in 

filoughing,  the  implements,  seed  corn,  and  labour  found  by  the  farmer.  The 
alter  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  soil  by  a repetition  of  similar  crops.  They 
were  left,  however,  to  choose  the  kind  of  crops  which  they  should  cultivate ; 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  “ They  carefully 
considered  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  proper  succession  of  crops,  and  the 
mode  of  tilling  and  irrigating  the  fields ; and  by  a constant  habit  of  obser- 
vation, and  by  the  lessons  received  from  their  parents,  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  exact  season  for  sowing  and  reaping,  and  with  all  the  (leculiarities  of 
each  species  of  produce.”  ( Manner!  and  Cuttomt  of  the  Ancient  KgyfiHam, 
Sfc , vol.  ii.  p.  3.)  The  Egyptians  had  a particular  hatred  to  shepherds, 
owing  to  the  previous  occupation  of  their  country  by  a pastoral  race,  who 
had  committea  great  cruelties  during  the  time  they  had  possession  of  it. 
Hence  the  great  prejudice  against  Jacob  and  his  family  when  they  arrived 
in  Egypt.  In  the  pictures  of  shepherds  on  the  tombs,  they  are  caricatured 
and  represented  as  a deformed  and  unseemly  race.  The  swineherds,  who 
were  the  most  ignoble,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  a temple.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  swineherds  in  India  are  equally  despised,  though  it  does  not 
appear  for  what  reason. 

The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  rearing  animals  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  contemporary  people,  in  proof  of  which,  he 
says  that  sheep  were  twice  shorn,  and  brought  forth  lambs  twice  in  the 
course  of  one  year ; and  their  mode  of  rearing  fowls  without  the  incubation 
of  the  hens  he  remarks  as  a practice  worthy  of  all  admiration,  (p.  17.) 

Culture.  — The  palm  is  never  found  in  Egypt,  except  in  places  where  it 
has  access  to  water,  notwithstanding  the  expression  in  scripture,  “palm  trees 
of  the  desert.”  There  are  no  palm  trees  in  the  desert,  Mr.  Wilkinson  ob- 
serves, except  at  the  oases,  those  spots  where  springs  lie  near  the  surface. 
The  “ cultivated  palm  is  reared  from  offsets,  those  grown  from  the  stone  pro- 
ducing an  inferior  fruit ; and  the  offsets,  which  are  taken  at  about  seven  years’ 
growth,  bear  dates  in  other  five  or  six  years,  the  tree  living  sixty  or  seventy, 
or  even  upwards,  according  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  soil,  or  the 
mode  of  its  culture.  The  Theban  or  dom  palm  (Cucifera  thebaica)  was  much 
cultivated  for  its  timber  as  well  as  for  its  fruit,  and  it  is  still  in  repute  for  both. 
It  differs  from  the  date  palm,  in  having  always  bifurcated  limbs.  About  5 ft., 
less  or  more,  from  the  ground,  the  Stem  divides  into  two  branches,  each  of 
which  again  separates  into  two  others,  and  these  again  into  two  other  pairs, 
always  by  twos,  the  uppermost  sets  being  crowned  by  the  leaves  and  fruit.” 
(p.  179.) 

The  lotus,  the  papyrus,  and  other  similar  vegetables,  were,  during  and  after 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  greatest  blessing  for  the  poor,  and,  like  the 
acorn  in  northern  climates,  constituted,  perhaps,  their  sole  aliment  at  the  door 
of  civilisation.  Next  came  leguminous  plants,  corn,  and  the  palm,  more  par- 
ticularly the  date.  The  onion  was  much  in  demand,  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests.  Gourds,  cucumbers,  melons, 
leeks,  and  garlic,  were  also  much  esteemed,  and  eaten  raw,  as  well  as  cooked, 
by  persona  of  the  high  as  well  as  lower  classes.  “ Niceretas  observes 
that  onions  relish  well  with  wines,  and  cites  Homer  in  support  of  his  remark. 
Callias  affirms  that  they  inspire  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle ; and  Charmides 
suggests  their  utility  “ in  deceiving  a jealous  wife,  who,  finding  her  husband 
return  with  his  breath  smelling  of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had 
not  saluted  any  one  while  from  home.”  (p.  374’.) 

Gardening.  — The  gardeners  of  Egypt  were  employed  by  the  rich  “ in  culti- 
vating trees  and  flowers  in  the  parterres  attached  to  their  houses  ; and  the 
vineyard,  orchard,  and  tanks  which  served  for  ornament,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  were  under  their  superintendence  and  direction.  In 
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Egypt,  the  garden  and  the  fields  were  both  watered  by  the  shadoof,  or  by 
buckets  carried  on  a yoke  across  the  shoulders ; but  there  is  no  appearance  of 
their  having  used  any  hydraulic  machine  similar  to  the  Persian  wneel,  now  so 
common  in  the  East ; nor  do  the  sculptures  rraresent  the  foot  machine  men- 
tioned by  Philo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings 
(Deut.  xi.  40.),  ‘ Egypt  ....  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst 
it  with  thy  Jbot,  as  a garden  of  herbs.’  Some  think  that  this  alludes  to  the 
mode  of  stopping  the  small  watercourses  with  mud,  by  the  foot,  and  turning 
off  the  water  into  another  channel,  still  adopted  in  their  gardens  and  fields.” 
(Ibid.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  5.) 

“ Besides  the  date  and  dom  trees,  there  were  the  sycamore  fig,  pome- 
granate, olive,  peach,  almond,  persea,  nebq  or  Mr  (Rhamnus  arabica  Ford.), 
mo/chayh  or  myxa  (Cordia  Myxa  L.),  Rharoob  (Ceratonia  Siliqua  L.  or  locust 
tree),  and  some  others;  and  among  those  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  most  remarkable 
were,  the  tamarisk  (Tamarix  gdlica),  and  afAa/(Tamarix  orientalis  Fonk.),  Cas- 
sia fistula  and  C.  Senna,  the  Palma  Christi  or  castorberry  tree,  myrtle,  the  <asf, 
or  acanthus,  mimosa,  or  Acacia  nilotica,  the  tagul  { Acacia  Segal  ),^ucA  (Acacia 
famesiana),  tulh  ( Acacia  gummifera),  IMiekh,  ( Acacia  Libbeck,  Mimosa  Libbeck 
L.),  and  several  other  mimosas,  brides  many  trq^  now  only  known  in  the 
desert,  or  in  the  more  southerly  region  of  Ethiopia.  But  I confine  myself 
for  the  present  to  the  produce  of  the  garden,  in  connexion  with  their  festivities 
and  domestic  wants. 

“ So  fond  were  the  Egyptians  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  of  gracing  thdr  gar- 
dens with  all  the  profusion  and  variety  which  cultivation  could  obuin,  that 
they  even  exacted  a contribution  of  rare  productions  from  the  nations  which 
were  tributary  to  them,  and  foreigners  from  distant  countries  are  represented 
bringing  plants  among  the  presents  to  the  Egyptian  king.  They  carried  this 
love  for  them  still  further,  and  not  only  painted  the  lotus  and  other  favourite 
flowers  among  the  fancy  devices  of  their  walls,  and  on  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  on  their  dresses,  chairs,  and  boxes,  on  their  boats,  and,  in  short,  what- 
ever they  wished  to  ornament,  but  they  appear,  from  Plin^,  to  have  composed 
artificial  flowers,  which  received  the  name  ‘ Egyptiae ; ’ if,  indeed,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  consider  these  similar  to  the  * Hybernse’  he  afterwards  describes. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  they,  like  the  Romans  in  their  town  houses, 
had  representations  of  gardens,  or  the  rich  blossoms  of  favourite  flowers, 
painted  on  the  stuccoed  walls.  Wreaths  and  chaplets  were  likewise  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Egyptians  at  a very  early  period ; and,  though  the  lotus 
was  principally  preferred  for  these  purposes,  many  other  flowers  and  leaves 
were  employed,  ns  of  the  chrysanthemum,  acinon,  acacia,  strychnus,  persoluta, 
anemone,  convolvulus,  olive,  amaricus,  xeranthemum,  bay  tree,  and  others ; 
and  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  when  Agesilaus  visited  Egypt,  he  was  so  delighted 
with  the  chaplets  of  papyrus  sent  him  by  the  king,  that  he  took  some  home 
when  he  returned  to  Sparta.”  (p.  184.) 

“ The  god  of  gardens  was  Khem,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Grecian  Pan. 
The  garden  was  also  under  the  special  protection  of  Ranno,  a goddess  fre- 
quency represented  in  the  form  of  an  asp,  or  with  a human  body  and  an  asp’s 
bead.  In  the  sacred  sculptures  of  Egyptian  temples,  we  have  frequently  the 
representation  of  a king  breaking  up  the  soil  with  a hoe,  in  the  presence  of 
this  god  with  an  asp’s  head.”  (p.  165.) 

Egyptian  ViUat.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  paid  less  attention  to 
their  houses  than  to  their  tombs ; but  this  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
latter  having  reached  us  in  more  perfect  repair  than  the  former. 

“ Besides  the  town  houses,  the  Egyptians  had  extensive  villas,  which,  with 
a very  commodious  mansion,  contained  spacious  gardens,  watered  by  canals 
communicating  with  the  Nile.  They  had  also  tanks  of  water  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  garden,  which  served  for  ornament,  os  well  as  for  irrigation  when 
the  Nile  was  low ; and  on  these  the  master  of  the  house  occasionally  amused 
himself  and  his  friends  by  an  excursion  in  a pleasure-boat  kept  for  the  pur* 
pose.  But,  like  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day,  or  like  people  of  the  coati- 
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nent  of  Europe,  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  how  the  English  can  row 
for  their  amusement,  the  Egyptians  were  contented  to  sit  or  stand  in  the  boat, 
while  their  servants  towed  it  round  the  lake ; and,  protected  from  the  sun  bv 
a canopy,  they  felt  additional  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  their  own  ease  with 
the  labour  of  their  menials. 

“ They  also  amused  themselves  by  angling  and  spearing  fish  in  the  ponds 
within  their  grounds ; and  on  these  occasions  they  were  generally  accompanied 
by  a friend,  or  one  or  more  members  of  their  family. 

The  Mode  of  laying  out  the  House  and  Grounds  varied  according  to  circum* 
stances.  “ Part  of  the  garden  was  laid  out  in  walks  shaded  with  trees,  usu- 
ally planted  in  rows,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  of  the  stem  with  a circular 
ridge  of  earth,  which,  being  lower  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference, 
retained  the  water,  and  directed  it  more  immediately  towards  the  roots.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  if  they  were  trimmed  into  any  particular  shape,  or  if  their  formal 
appearance  in  the  sculpture  is  merely  owing  to  a conventional  mode  of  repre- 
senting them ; but,  since  the  pomegranate  and  some  other  fruit  trees  are  drawn 
with  spreading  and  irregular  branches,  we  might  suppose  that  sycamores,  and 
others  which  presented  large  masses  of  foliage,  were  really  trained  in  that 
formal  manner;  though,  from  the  hieroglyphic  signifying  ‘tree’ having  the 
same  shape,  it  may  only  be  a general  character  for  all  trees.”  (p.  142.)  Some 
villas  were  of  considerable  extent,  and,  besides  the  arable  land  belonging  to 
them,  the  gardens  occupied  a very  large  space,  as  did  the  offices  andf  other 
buildings  attached  to  the  house. 

“ Some  large  mansions  appear  to  have  been  ornamented  with  propylma  and 
obelisks,  like  the  temples  themselves ; it  is  even  possible  that  part  of  the 
building  may  have  been  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  as  the  chapels  of 
other  countries,  since  we  find  a priest  [in  the  paintings  of  some  of  the  villas 
on  the  tombs]  en^ed  in  presenting  oflerings  at  the  door  of  the  inner  cham- 
bers ; and,  indeed,  but  from  the  presence  of  women,  the  form  of  the  garden, 
and  the  style  of  the  porch,  we  snould  feel  disposed  to  consider  it  a temple, 
rather  than  a place  of  abode. 

“ The  entrances  of  large  villas  were  generally  through  folding  gates,  standing 
between  lofly  towers,  as  in  the  propylcea  of  temples,  with  14^ 

a small  door  at  each  side ; and  others  had  merely  folding 
gates,  with  imposts  surmounted  by  a cornice  [as  in 
146.,  copied  from  the  engraving  in  Wilkinson’s  vol.  ii. 
p.  130.].  A wall  of  circuit  extended  round  the  pre- 
mises ; but  the  courts  of  the  house,  the  garden,  the 
offices,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  villa,  had  each  their 
separate  enclosure.  The  walls  were  usually  built  of  crude  brick ; and  in  damp 
places,  or  where  within  reach  of  the  inundation,  the  lower  part  was  strength- 
ened by  a basement  of  stone.  They 
were  sometimes  ornamented  with 
panels  and  grooved  lines,  generally 
stuccoed ; and  the  summit  was 
crowned  either  with  Egyptian  bat- 
tlements, the  usual  cornice,  a row  of 
spikes,  in  imitation  of  spear  heads,  or 
with  some  fancy  ornament  [as  in 
Jig.  147.  from  vol.  ii.  p.  130.]. 

” Those  villas,  or  castles,  belonging  to  the  kings,  which  stood  on  the  hi^ 
road,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  pass  either  in  their  hunting  or  military 
expeditions,  were  small  and  simple,  being  only  intended  for  their  reception 
during  the  short  stay  of  a few  days ; but  those  erected  in  an  enemy’s  country 
may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  forts  than  as  simple  mansions.  Many,  however, 
in  provinces  at  a distance  from  Egypt,  were  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  had 
probably  all  the  conveniences  of  spacious  villas  ; like  those  erected  in  later 
times  by  the  Ptolemies  on  tlie  confines  of  Abyssinia.”  {Ibid.,  vol.ii.  p.  132.) 

“ It  is  reasonable  to  supx>ose  that  the  Egyptians  spent  much  time  in  the 
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cool  and  shady  retirement  of  their  gardens,  where,  like  the  Romans,  they  enter- 
tained their  friends  during  the  summer  season  ; and,  from  the  size  of  some  of 
the  kiosks  which  occur  in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  we  may  conclude  they 
were  rather  intended  for  this  purpose,  than  for  the  sole  use  of  the  master  of 
the  villa.  That  the  gardens  were  originally  laid  out  with  a view  to  utility, 
and  were  chiefly  stocked  with  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  the  family, 
is  more  than  probable ; but,  as  riches  and  luxury  increased,  to  the  simple 
beds  of  herbs  were  added  avenues  of  shady  trees,  and  the  usual  variety  of 
aromatic  plants  and  ornamental  flowers.  It  then  became  divided  into  differ- 
ent parts,  distinguished  by  a peculiar  name,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended ; and  the  vineyard,  orchard,  kitchen  and  flower- 
garden,  had  each  its  own  fixed  limits,  whose  dimensions  depended  on  the 
means  or  the  caprice  of- its  owner.  Some  of  the  richer  individuals  extended 
still  further  the  range  of  their  villas ; and  a park  (paradeisos)  was  added, 
which,  independent  of  its  fishponds  and  preserves  for  game,  contained 
many  different  sections,  as  the  gallinarium  for  keeping  hens,  the  chenobos- 
cium  for  geese,  the  stalls  for  fattening  cattle,  and  for  keeping  the  wild  goats 
and  other  animals  originally  from  the  desert,  whose  meat  was  reckoned 
among  the  dainties  of  the  table.  It  was  in  these  extensive  preserves  that  the 
rich  amused  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase ; and  they  also 
enclosed  a considerable  space  in  the  desert  with  net  fences,  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted,  though  the  usual 
custom  in  those  districts  was  to  course  in  view  over  the  open  plains.” 
{Ibid.,  p.  189.) 

Orchard  and  Vineyard. — “ The  large  gardens  were  usually  divided  into 
different  parts ; the  principal  sections  being  appropriated  to  the  date  and 
sycamore  trees,  and  to  the  vineyard.  The  former  might  be  looked  upon  as 
the  orchard ; but  similar  enclosures  being  also  allotted  to  other  trees,  they 
equally  lay  claim  to  this  name : we  cannot,  therefore,  apply  a fixed  appellation 
to  any  part  but  the  vineyard  itself. 

“ Gardens  are  frequently  represented  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and  other 
parts  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extent.  The  one 
here  introduced  is  shown  to  have  been  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with 
a canal  of  water  passing  in  front  of  it,  connected  with  the  river.  Between 
the  canal  and  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  them  both,  was  a shady  avenue  of 
various  trees  ; and  about  the  centre  was  the  entrance,  through  a lofty  door, 
whose  lintel  and  imposts  were  decorated  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  who,  in  this  instance,  was  the 
king  himself.  In  the  gateway  were  rooms  for  the  porter,  and  other  persons 
employed  about  the  garden,  and,  probably,  the  receiving-room  for  visiters, 
whose  abrupt  admission  might  be  unwelcome ; and,  at  the  back,  a gate  opened 
into  the  vineyard.  The  vines  were  trained  on  a trelliswork,  supported  by 
transverse  rafters  resting  on  pillars ; and  a wall,  extending  round  it,  separated 
this  part  from  the  rest  of  the  garden.  At  the  upper  end  were  suites  of 
rooms,  on  three  different  stories,  and  the  windows  looking  upon  green  trees, 
and  inviting  a draught  of  air,  made  it  a pleasant  retirement  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  On  the  outside  of  the  vineyard  wall  were  planted  rows  of  palm 
trees,  which  occurred  again  with  the  doms  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
exterior  wall  j four  tanks  of  water,  bordered  by  a grass-plot,  where  geese 
were  kept,  and  the  delicate  flower  of  the  lotus  was  encouraged  to  grow, 
served  for  the  irrigation  of  the  grounds  ; and  smalled  kiosks,  or  summer- 
houses, shaded  with  trees,  stood  near  the  water,  and  overlooked  beds  of 
flowers.  The  spaces  containing  the  tanks,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
garden,  were  each  enclosed  by  their  respective  separate  walls,  and  a small 
-subdivision  on  either  side  between  the  large  and  small  tanks,  seems  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  growth  of  particular  trees,  which  either  required 
peculiar  care,  or  bore  a fruit  of  superior  quality. 

“ In  all  cases,  whether  the  orchard  stood  apart  from,  or  was  united  with, 
the  rest  of  the  garden,  it  was  supplied,  like  the  other  portions  of  it,  with 
abundance  of  water,  preserved  in  spacious  reservoirs,  on  either  side  of  which 
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stood  a row  of  palms,  or  an  avenue  of  shady  sycamores.  Sometimes  the 
orchard  and  vineyard  were  not  separated  by  any  wall,  and  figs  and  other  trees 
were  planted  within  the  same  limits  as  the  vines.  But,  if  not  connected  with 
it,  the  vineyard  was  close  to  the  orchard,  and  they  displaced  much  taste  in 
the  mode  of  training  the  vines.  Rows  of  columns,  supporting  wooden  rafters, 
divided  the  vineyard  into  numerous  avenues,  which  afibrded  great  facility  for 
communication  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  retained  a certain  degree  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  by  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

“ The  columns  were  frequently  coloured,  and  were  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful ; but  many  were  simple  wooden  pillars,  supporting,  with  their  forked 
summits  the  poles  that  lay  over  them.  8ome  vines  were  allowed  to  grow  as 
standing  bushes,  and  being  kept  low,  did  not  require  any  support;  others 
were  formed  into  a series  of  bowers ; and,  from  the  form  of  the  hieroglyphic 
signifying  vineyard,  we  may  conclude  that  the  most  usual  method  of  training 
them  was  in  bowers,  or  in  avenues  formed  by  rafters  and  columns.  But  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  attached  them  to  other  trees,  like  the  Romans  and  the 
modern  Italians;  nor  have  the  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  adopted  this 
European  custom. 

“ When  the  vineyard  was  enclosed  within  its  own  wall  of  circuit,  it  fre- 
quently had  a reservoir  of  water  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  building  which 
contained  the  winepress  ; but  the  various  modes  of  arranging  the  vineyard, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  garden,  depended,  of  course,  on  the  taste  of 
each  individual,  or  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Great  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  clusters  from  the  intrusion  of  birds  ; and  boys  were  constantly 
employed  about  the  season  of  the  vintage  to  frighten  them  with  a sling  and 
the  sound  of  the  voice.  When  the  grapes  were  gathered,  the  bunches  were 
carefully  put  into  deep  wicker  baskets,  which  men  carried,  either  on  their 
head  or  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  the  yoke,  to  the  winepress  ; but,  when 
intended  for  eating,  they  were  put,  like  other  fruits,  into  flat  open  baskets, 
and  generally  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palm,  vine,  or  other  trees.  These 
flat  baskets  were  of  wickerwork,  and  similar,  no  doubt,  to  those  of  the 
present  day  used  at  Cairo  for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  made  of  osiers  or 
common  twigs.  Monkeys  appear  to  have  been  trained  to  assist  in  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  the  Egyptians  represent  them  in  the  sculptures  handing  down 
figs  from  the  sycamore  trees  to  the  gardeners  below  ; but,  as  might  be 
expected,  these  animals  amply  repaid  themselVfes  for  the  trouble  imposed 
upon  them,  and  the  artist  has  not  failed  to  show  how  much  more  they  con- 
sulted their  own  wishes  than  those  of  their  employers. 

“ Many  animals  were  tamed  in  Egypt  for  various  purposes,  as  the  lion, 
leopard,  gazelle,  baboon,  crocodile,  and  others  ; and  in  the  Jemma  country, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  monkeys  are  still  taught  several  useful 
accomplishments.  Among  them  is  that  of  officiating  as  torch-bearers  at  a 
supper  party ; and  seated  in  a row,  on  a raised  bench,  they  hold  the  lights 
until  the  departure  of  the  guests,  and  patiently  await  their  own  repast  as  a 
reward  for  their  services.  Sometimes  a refractory  subject  fails  in  his  accus- 
tomed duty,  and  the  harmony  of  the  party  is  for  a moment  disturbed, 
particularly  if  an  unruly  monkey  throws  his  lighted  torch  into  the  midst 
of  the  unsuspecting  guests ; but  the  stick,  and  privation  of  food,  are  the 
punishments  of  the  offender ; and  it  is  by  these  persuasive  arguments  alone 
that  they  are  prevailed  upon  to  perform  their  duty  in  so  delicate  an  office. 

“ After  the  vintage  was  over,  they  allowed  the  birds  to  browse  upon  the  vines 
which  grew  as  standing  hushes ; and  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  grapes 
ripened  in  Egypt  was  the  month  Epiphi,  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the 
commencement  of  July.  Some  have  pretended  to  doubt  that  the  vine  was 
commonly  cultivated,  or  even  grown,  in  Egypt ; but  the  frequent  notice  of  it 
and  of  Egyptian  wine  in  the  scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
sufficiently  answer  those  objections  ; and  the  regrets  of  the  Israelites  on 
leaving  the  vines  of  Egypt  prove  them  to  have  been  very  abundant,  since 
even  people  in  the  condition  of  slaves  could  procure  the  fruit.”  (/ik/., 
vol.  ii.  p.  152.)  ; 
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" The  mnepreu  was  of  different  kinds  : a bag  in  which  the  grapes  were  put 
and  squeezed  by  means  of  two  poles  turning  in  contrary  directions,  a vase 
being  placed  below  to  receive  the  falling  juice ; or  a bag,  supported  in  a frame 
in  a horizontal  position,  one  end  of  the  b^  fized,  and  the  other  passing 
through  a hole  on  the  opposite  side,  this  last  end  being  twisted  by  means  of  a 
rod  turned  with  the  hand.  In  the  Thebald,  the  grapes  were  generally  pressed 
by  the  feet.  Some  of  the  presses  were  very  ornamental,  and  are  ImautiAilly 
represented  in  the  engravings.  The  foot-press  of  the  Romans  bore  a strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Egyptians.  After  the  wine  was  fermented,  it  was 
poured  into  earthenware  jars,  with  or  without  handles,  like  the  Roman  am- 
phorae. These  were  clos^  with  a lid,  resembling  an  inverted  saucer,  covered 
with  liquid  clay,  pitch,  or  mortar,  stamped  with  a seal,  and  were  then  removed 
from  the  wine-house,  and  placed  upright  in  the  wine-cellar.  The  Egyptians 
had  several  kinds  of  wine ; but  that  of  Mareotis  was  the  most  esteemed,  and 
in  the  greatest  quantity.  It  is  described  as  white,  of  excellent  quality,  sweet 
and  li^t,  with  a fragrant  bouquet,  by  no  means  astringent,  or  affecting  the 
head.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

“ The  Fruit  Treet  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  chiefly  palms, 
more  especially  the  date;  but  they  had  also  figs,  vines,  pomegranates,  the 
sycamore  fig,  the  myxa  (Cordia  Myxa  Z,.),  the  olive,  peach,  almond,  locust, 
with  a variety  of  others.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

“ The  houses  and  grounds  of  the  Egyptians  were  superintended  by  stewards, 
who  regulated  the  tillage  of  the  farm,  received  the  landlord’s  proportion  of 
the  produce,  and,  when  necessary,  punished  the  peasants  who  laboured  on  the 
estate.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  366.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

Patent  flattened  Croum  Glatt.  — By  means  of  this  glass,  in  the  ridge  and 
furrow  mode  of  roofing  invented  by  Mr.  Paxton,  a very  great  improvement 
may  be  made  in  the  construction  of  hot-houses,  particularly  botanic  stoves. 
The  patent  flattened  glass  is  so  much  thicker  than  the  common  crown  glass, 
that  It  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken  by  hail  storms,  even  when  used  in  panes 
8 or  10  inches  wide ; and,  what  deserves  particular  attention  is,  that  these 
panes  may  be  made  40  in.  long  at  the  same  cost  per  foot  as  ordinary-sized 
panes.  Hence,  if  a roof  is  constructed  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner,  with 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  not  more  than  40  in.  in  length,  there  will  be  no  lap  at 
all ; and  thus  a botanic  stove  or  pinery  may  be  constructed  absolutely  air-tight, 
and  much  heat,  which  now  escapes  between  the  panes,  saved.  These  long 
panes  will  also  be  of  great  use  in  glazing  verandas,  and  even  common  flat- 
roofed  houses,  sashes  for  pits,  hot-bed  frames,  &c.  The  cost  is  from  Is.  3d. 
to  3i.  per  foot,  according  to  the  width  of  the  pane,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  The  immense  conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  and  the  curvilinear  iron 
house  now  erecting  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  are  being  glazed 
with  this  description  of  glass.  We  have  also  lately  designed  a veranda  up- 
wards of  300  ft.  in  length,  which  will  be  so  glazed.  — Cond. 

Setting  the  Blossoms  of  StUlweWs  Sweetwater  Grape  is  readily  effected  by 
brushing  them  over,  when  fully  expanded,  with  a camel-hair  pencil.  This  is 
practised  by  Mr.  Pond,  gardener  to  Lady  Hood,  at  Whitly  Abbey,  near  Co- 
ventry, with  the  greatest  success.  Stillwell’s  sweetwater  will  set  best  at  60°, 
while  the  muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  from  70°  to  75°. — W,  Brown.  Mere- 
vale,  Warwickshire,  Sept.  1839. 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Flowers  produced  by  Primula  sinensis.  — Thb  is 
done  by  pinching  off  the  first  crop  of  flowers  when  they  appear  in  autumn, 
when  the  second  crop  will  come  out  much  stronger.  Practised  with  the 
greatest  success  by  Mr.  Dowel,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Grendon, 
near  Atherstone.—  W.  Brown.  Merevale,  Warwickshire,  Sept,  1839. 
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FUtmg  an  Ice-Houte.  — A pond,  in  the  form  of  a parallelc^ram,  somewhat 
wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  is  most  convenient.  A horse  and  cart, 
and  four  men,  with  two  sieves,  a mallet  with  a long  handle,  two  two>pronged 
forks,  and  a hook  at  the  end  of  a long  stick,  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
cart  is  placed  at  one  end ; one  man  draws  the  ice  forward  with  the  hooked 
stick ; another  breaks  it  in  small  pieces  with  the  mallet,  and  two  throw  it  into 
the  cart,  each  lifting  it  with  a broad-meshed  sieve  tied  to  the  end  of  a two- 
pronged fork.  Four  loads  in  an  hour  are  procured  in  this  way.  — Idem. 

Forming  artificial  Climatet.  — In  the  PhUotophical  Magazine  for  November, 
1830,  is  a paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Langton.  The  use  of  these  is  in- 
tended to  save  the  expense  of  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  A dry  and  airy 
situation  near  the  metropolis  is  supposed  to  be  chosen  ; a square  of  buildings, 
not  less  than  300  ft.  on  a side,  to  be  built  on  it ; and  the  area  within  covered  with 
glass,  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground  as  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  Hol- 
low cast-iron  columns  are  to  support  this  roof,  and  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as 
spouts  for  conveying  down  from  it  the  rain  water;  “and  their  slight  variations 
of  length  from  alternations  of  temperature,  instead  of  being  a disadvantage, 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  used  as  a self-acting  means  of  regulating  the  quan- 
tity of  ventilation,  by  having  many  of  the  glazed  frames  swung  on  their  cen- 
tres, and  firmly  connecting  the  short  arms  of  levers  attached  to  them  with  the 
bases  of  the  columns,  by  long  rods  of  wood,  or  other  material  not  subject  to 
practical  variations  of  length  by  moderate  changes  of  temperature ; the  differ- 
ence of  length  thus  obtained  in  the  present  case  would  be  about  one  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  for  every  three  degrees  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; a 
maximum  of  height  is  obtained  by  this  material,  with  a minimum  of  diameter,” 
Upon  the  tops  of  columns  100  fl.  high,  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in 
placing  detached  roofs  of  iron  or  other  material,  additional  labour  and  scaf- 
folding excepted,  than  there  would  be  in  placing  such  roofs  on  the  ground 
beneath.  If  wood  were  used  for  the  frames  of  the  sashes,  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  required  temperature  would  be  about  8 per  cent  less  than  if 
iron  were  used.  Supposing  the  temperature  to  be  kept  up  to  about  52° 
during  the  winter  months,  and  that  no  more  ventilation  is  allowed  in  very  cold 
weather  than  what  escapes  between  the  laps  of  the  glass  when  very  well 
fitted,  then  each  foot  of  glazed  surface  would  require  about  one  fourth  of  a 
bushel  of  coals  per  annum. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  creation  of  artificial  climates,  as  far  as  mere 
temperature  is  concerned.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  success  of  gar- 
deners with  tropical  flowers  and  fruits ; but  the  difficulty,  it  appears  to  us, 
with  reference  to  habitations  for  man,  lies  in  providing  dry  air  within  when 
the  exterior  air  is  moist,  and  also  in  changing  the  air,  without  admitting  the 
exterior  air,  and  whatever  of  moisture  it  might  be  charged  with.  These  diffi- 
culties may,  probably,  be  overcome  by  keeping  reservoirs  of  dry  air,  power- 
fully condensed,  and  drawing  supplies  from  them  when  it  might  not  be  deemed 
advisable  to  admit  the  exterior  air.  Mr.  Langton  proposes  to  have  “ shrub- 
bery ” in  the  space  roofed  in,  and  to  have  vines  under  the  roof,  which  vines, 
he  says,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  produce  fruit  to  no  inconsiderable  amount. 
We  confess  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  combine  a proper  artificial  climate 
for  vines,  shrubbery,  or  any  description  of  plants  whatever,  which  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  suitable  for  the  human  species.  Every  one  must  be  sensi- 
ble of  this  whose  sitting-room  has  opened  into  a conservatory.  We  submit 
these  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Langton,  whose  scheme,  with  such 
amelioration  as  it  may  be  found  susceptible  of,  we  should  be  most  happy  to 
see  carried  into  execution.  Mr.  Langton  will  find  from  our  Treatite  on  Hot- 
kotues,  published  so  long  ago  as  1806,  and  also  from  difl^erent  parts  of  the 
Entycioptedia  of  Garderung,  that  we  have  long  entertained  similar  ideas ; as 
did  the  late  Dr,  Anderson,  author  of  Recreatioru  in  Agricullure  and  Natural 
Hittory.  — Cond. 

Irregularity  of  the  Organs  of  Vegetablet,  — On  the  6th  of  June,  M,  Dutro- 
chet  communicated  some  observations  on  this  subject,  which  he  considers  as 
presenting  a phenomenon  similar  to  that  which  he  has  observed  in  some 
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animals,  viz.  an  invariable  abortion  of  some  of  the  parts,  so  that  these  plants 
are,  in  fact,  consistent  or  perpetually  recurring  monstrosities.  In  an  alpine 
cytisus,  with  terminal  flowers,  Si.  Dutrochet  observed  six  petals,  four  disposed 
in  a cniciform  manner,  and  above  them  two  contiguous  petals  placed  alter- 
nately. The  manner  in  which  these  last  were  placed  proves  that  there  must 
have  been  two  others  which  have  become  abortions,  so  that  the  papiliona- 
ceous flowers  were  originally  regular  flowers,  having  eight  petals  disposed  in 
two  ranges  alternately.  Three  of  these  petals  constantly  become  abortions, 
and  the  five  remaining  ones  form  the  standard,  the  two  wings,  and  the  two 
pieces  of  the  keel.  Irregular  flowers  are  always  lateral ; when  by  chance 
they  become  terminal  they  resume  their  original  regularity,  because  they  have 
then  equal  room  for  devciopement  on  every  side.  (Jour.  E,  Imt.) 

The  Tanning  Principte  has  been  extracted  from  the  common  hemlock,  by 
drying  it,  chopping  it  to  pieces,  boiling  or  steaming  it,  and  evaporating  the 
extract.  (Newton' i Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  480.) 

Husking  the  Palm  of  Chile.  — A curious  method  is  employed  to  free  the 
nut  from  the  green  husk  in  which  it  is  enveloped ; a process  that  was  for- 
merly attended  with  great  loss  of  time  and  labour.  A number  of  cows  and 
oxen  are  driven  into  an  enclosure,  where  a quantity  of  the  fruit  is  spread,  and, 
being  very  fond  of  the  husk,  they  immediately  begin  to  feed  on  the  fruit, 
only  slightly  masticating  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  swallowing  the  whole  ; 
afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts  are  rejected ; and,  when  the  meal 
is  finished,  a heap  of  them  is  found  before  each  of  the  animals,  perfectly  free 
from  the  husk,  the  cattle  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a season  when 
little  grass  remains  on  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  that  they  efiectually  perform 
a very  useful  operation.  (Botanical  Miscellany.) 

The  Culture  of  Cabbage  has  undergone  a great  change  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  within  the  last  seven  years.  Formerly  the  most  approved  practice 
was  to  plant  a crop  in  August  or  September,  another  in  February  or  March, 
and  a third  in  April  or  Slay.  Now  only  one  crop  is  planted  in  September. 
This  is  fit  for  use  in  the  following  May  and  June ; and  the  second  shoots,  pro- 
duced by  the  stools  after  the  first  heads  are  cut  off,  furnish  abundance  of 
cabbages  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  this  way,  ground,  anxiety, 
and  labour  are  saved,  and  a greater  certainty  of  supply  is  produced.  I refer 
you  to  the  Royal  Kitchen-Gardens  at  Kew,  where  this  method  is  practised 
with  complete  success  by  the  present  excellent  kitchen-gardener  there,  hir. 
Aldridge.  The  same  mode  is  also  practised  at  Bromley  Hill,  in  Kent  j and  at 
Ashridge,  near  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  kind  of  cabbage  generally 
planted  for  this  purpose  is  the  Peignton,  Penton,  or  Vanack,  which  will  con- 
tinue producing  heads  fit  for  use,  even  while  it  is  flowering  and  ripening  seeds. 

I believe,  however,  that  any  kind  of  free-growing  cabbage  may  be  used ; 
only  some  kinds  require  to  be  well  watered  in  very  dry  weather,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Vanack. — John  Tims.  Brentford,  Sept.  1839. 

Fastening  Trees  to  Walls.  — Possibly  you  may  entirely  disapprove  of  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  fastening  fruit  trees  to  a wall,  which,  it  seems,  was  rather 
prevalent  about  1722.  At  all  events,  if  you  can  spare  a short  space  from 
your  crowded  pages,  it  may  be  curious  to  preserve  what  was  once  recom- 
mended by  a gardener  so  eminent  in  his  day  as  Stephen  Switzer,  from  whose 
Practical  Fruit-Gardener  the  following  extract  is  twen. — A Corutant  Header. 
June,  1829. 

“ The  best  way  of  fastening  trees  to  a wall  b by  little  round  wooden  pegs, 
made  of  the  heart  of  oak,  driven  into  the  wall  between  the  bricks,  to  which 
may  be  tied  all  the  small  branches,  with  the  j uncus  or  small  rush  that  grows 
in  watery  places ; and  all  the  great  boughs,  requiring  more  strength,  may,  with 
small  withies  made  of  osiers  or  basket-rods,  be  tied  to  large  wooden  pegs, 
that  are  here  and  there  interspersed  in  the  wall,  where  occasion  shall  require. 
The  conveniences  of  this  method  will  be  found  to  be,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fi-uit  boughs  swell  out  to  the  extent  of  the  rush  or  withy,  that  band  will 
easily  give  way,  and  not  pinch  or  damage  the  tree,  and  the  pegs  of  wood 
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also,  being  round,  will  not  gall  or  fret  the  young  branches,  as  rusty  nails  will, 
with  their  square  edges.  This  method,  here  recommended,  is  not  speculative 
only,  but  has  been  practised  some  years  in  those  noble  and  magnificent 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montague,  at  Bowden,  in  Northampton* 
shire,  though  not  the  wooden  pegs,  this  being  what  has  been  since  tried  with 
success ; and  this  method  has  this  further  to  recommend  it,  that  when  the 
pegs  are  once  fixed  (which  is  much  cheaper  than  nails  too)  they  need  not  be 
renewed  for  many  years  ; whereas  nails,  growing  rusty,  canker  the  tree,  and 
by  their  being  pull^  out  and  driven  often  in,  spoil  the  wall  to  that  degree, 
that  no  nail  will  stick  in  it.  Moreover,  the  rushes  are  a much  less  expense, 
as  well  as  much  less  dangerous  to  the  tree  than  shreds,  as  being  less  apt  to 
harbour  insects  and  vermin  ; and  are,  above  all,  useful  in  peach  trees,  which 
may  by  these  means  be  in  an  instant  of  time  unlaced  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
have  such  a new  disposition  given  to  them  as  the  natural  shape  of  the  trees 
require.” 

To  make  Paper  from  the  inner  Bark  of  Moras  papyrtfera.  — The  free,  if  it 
is  to  be  used  for  making  paper,  should  be  cut  down  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
or  a little  later,  when  it  is  in  full  sap  ; the  branches,  after  being  cut  off,  may 
be  coated  over  with  any  cement  which  will  exclude  the  air.  The  bark,  worked 
while  fresh,  acquires  a particular  kind  of  glue,  and  a portion  worked  early  in 
the  morning,  may  be  made  up  as  paper  in  the  evening.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Johannot,  the  paper  contracts  in  the  frames,  and  it  is  the  albur- 
num which  is  peculiarly  fit  for  it.  {Kampf.  Anuenit.,  471. ; and  Tatchenbuch 
fur  Gartenfieunde,  1706,  p.  186.) — //.  CarUruhe,  May  20.  1829. 

Cloth  from  the  Nettle  and  the  Bramble.  — At  Nissa,  near  Alexandria,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  they  manufacture  a very  excellent  cloth  from  the  fibre  of  the 
common  perennial  nettle  ( f/rtica  dioica) ; but  I find  that  the  fibre  in  the 
bramble  (.ffubus),  in  point  of  strength,  is  very  far  superior,  although  the  tissue 
might  be  less  beautiful.  (J.  Murray,  in  Newton't  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.) 

The  Marc  of  Grapes,  after  being  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
alcohol,  is  an  important  assistant  to  oak  bark  in  tanning  leather.  The  skins 
being  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  they  are  placed  in  pits  with  the  marc,  in 
the  place  of  bark.  In  about  thirty-five  or  forty  days’  time  the  process  is 
completed.  The  expected  advantages  are,  shorter  time,  reduction  of  the 
price  of  oak  bark,  a more  agreeable  odour  of  the  leather  than  that  given  by 
oak  bark,  and  greater  strength.  (Becueil  Industriel.) 

Bone  Dust.  — The  effects  produced  from  bone  dust,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  are  really  astonishing.  A gentleman  who  used  the  dust  of  boiled 
bones  on  a very  dry  soil,  dec&res  that  its  effects  were  visible  three  weeks 
afterwards.  Boiled  bones  were  but  half  the  price  of  other  bones,  while  they 
came  much  sooner  into  operation  ; and  a friend  had  assured  him,  that  a field 
which  he  had  dusted  five  years  ago  with  boiled  bones,  was  now  quite  as  good 
as  in  the  first  year.  (Anglo-Germanic  Advertiser,  as  quoted  into  the  Aberdeen 
Journal  of  Nov.  14.  1832.) 

Regenerating  old  Pasture.  — You  once  took  some  notice  of  my  accidental 
discovery  of  a mode  of  renewing  old  pasture,  when  the  moss  and  coarse  herb- 
age had  got  the  better  of  the  finer  grasses.  Since  I wrote  to  you  upon  this 
subject,  I have  found  the  field  treated  in  the  way  I mentioned  (viz.,  by  paring 
up  the  turf  with  a paring  spade,  and  laying  by  the  turf,  to  be  again  replaced 
after  the  subsoil  has  been  stirred  or  loosened  by  ploughing  or  harrowing),  after 
four  years’  experience,  to  he,  by  the  addition  of  a little  lime  ashes,  so  much 
improved,  that  this  field  now  keeps  fifteen  cattle  fully  better  than  it  did  ten  in 
its  former  state  : the  land  had  been  in  pasture  forty  years.  The  coarse  grasses 
and  moss  being  completely  eradicated,  the  improvement  is  fully  more  than 
equal  to  M.  an  acre  ; at  an  expense  of  less  than  3/.  per  acre,  for  the  paring, 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  laying  down  of  the  turf  again.  No  doubt  the  pasture 
IS  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a top  dressing  of  lime  ashes : and  I am 
of  opinion,  from  what  has  taken  place  in  pasture  ground  in  other  parts  of  my 
prtmerty,  that,  by  a top  dressing  of  lime  of  from  80  to  200  busheb  per  acre  (the 
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lime  to  be  applied  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  according  to  the  roughness 
or  abundance  of  coarse  herbage),  an  addition  is  made  to  the  annual  value 
of  the  pasture,  of  fully  8*.  or  lOr.  per  acre,  which  has  been  confirmed  to  me  in 
the  letting  of  pasture  land  by  auction,  annually,  to  drovers.  C.  G.  Stuart 
Menleilh. 

A Hint  at  to  Trenching,  and  the  Ute  of  Coal  Athet,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gknrie, 
in  Vol.  VI.  p.  +5.  — It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance,  wherever 
a garden  or  orchard  is  to  he  planted,  if  the  ground  be  under  gm-ss,  to  have  it 
pared,  burnt,  and  fallowed,  previously  to  trenching,  by  which  means  a fund  of 
excellent  manure  is  obtained  and  incorporated  with  the  soil ; whereas,  to 
trench  down  a soil  with  much  grass  beyond  the  action  of  the  weather,  will 
increase  the  damps  arising  from  a wet  bottom,  by  forming  there  a stratum 
similar  to  that  of  peat  moss.  This,  I have  had  occasion  to  suspect,  is  ver^ 
detrimental  to  the  roots  of  trees.  Having  attached  such  importance  to  sod 
and  vegetable  ashes,  I trust  I shall  not  be  understood  as  applying  the  same  to 
coal  ashes,  from  which  I have  seen  the  most  pernicious  effects  when  applied  in 
quantities  to  garden  ground.  It  frequentiv  happens,  when  a ga^en  has 
been  long  and  severely  cropped,  or  through  the  application  of  unsuitaMe 
manure,  that  the  soil  becomes  quite  sterile  and  barren.  Composts  of  fresh 
soils  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  recover  its  fertility  ; but  where  moss 
earth,  of  a dry  loamy  nature,  can  be  got,  a less  quantity  of  it  will  be  equally 
serviceable ; even  peat  moss,  when  exposed  in  a heap  for  five  or  six  months,  and 
well  broken  and  turned  over,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  The  good 
effects  of  both  have  been  fully  experienced  by  myself,  as  well  as  others,  in 
this  neighbourhood.  ( T.  Bithop,  Gardener,  Methven  Cattle,  in  Caledonian  Hort. 
Mem.,  vol.  i.  p.  447.) 

Hardening  Graiel  Wallet.  — Our  friend.  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  Wyke  House 
Academy,  sent  us  a communication  some  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  hardening 
garden  walks  by  forming  them  of  road  stuff  mixed  with  tar  or  gas  liquor. 
Colonel  Macerone  has  lately  directed  our  attention  to  this  subject,  as  treated 
by  him  in  the  Mechanist  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  864.,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : — 

“ Roman  cement,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  rain,  absorbs 
water  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  penetrated  quite  through.  Decomposition  is 
assisted  in  the  shade  by  green  mouldy  vegetations,  and  still  more  mischief  is 
done  by  the  absorbed  water  expanding  with  the  fVost.  Let  any  person  ob- 
serve the  side  of  a cement-covered  house,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
rain,  they  will  find  that  it  will  take  some  days  of  fine  weather  to  extract  the 
water,  and  restore  it  to  the  same  colour  with  the  sheltered  part. 

“ We  have  numerous  examples  in  nature  of  animal  gelatinous  matter 
forming  in  combination  with  aluminous  calcareous  earths,  and  even  siliceous 
sands,  substances  so  hard  and  compact  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  In  some  luma- 
cular  limestones  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  parts  which  have  received 
the  animal  matter  of  the  shellfish,  from  their  superior  hardness,  and  an  agatised 
translucid  appearance.  I do  not  pretend  that,  by  any  artificial  means,  we  can 
make  agate  or  flint;  but  I have  observed  such  a tendency  to  agglomerate  and 
harden  in  all  earths  that  have  been  saturated  with  animal  gelatine  or  with 
oils,  as,  I think,  might,  in  many  cases,  be  turned  to  good  account. 

“ I would  recommend  all  plastered  walls  to  be  washed  over  with  linseed  or 
whale  oil,  when  at  their  greatest  point  of  dryness,  in  fine  weather.  If  size 
were  to  be  added  to  the  water  in  laying  on  the  cement,  its  hardness  and  du- 
rability would  be  very  much  increased.  Homan  cement,  mixed  up  with  oil, 
without  water,  becomes  as  hard  and  compact  as  marble.  But  to  lay  it  on  in 
the  usual  way,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  to  saturate  it  with  oil  or  size,  will  be 
quite  sufficient. 

“ I have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  default  of  stone  or  bricks,  artificial  stones 
of  sufficient  solidity  might  be  substituted,  by  applying  animal  gelatine  or  oil 
to  earths  submitted  to  strong  pressure  in  cast-iron  moulds.  Chalk,  also,  cut 
into  regular  shapes,  and  saturated  with  these  substances  or  with  coal  tar,  wiU 
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become  eufficiently  hard  to  answer  every  purpose  of  building.  If  the  latter  fluid 
be  used,  it  will,  moreover,  insure  that  venerable  sable  hue  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding hint.  Any  kind  of  mortar  may  be  rendered  very  hard  and  durable  by 
these  means,  and  furnish  an  excellent  arched  coping  /or  a wall.  The  broth 
from  the  great  boilings  of  horses  for  dogs’  meat  might  be  very  advantageously 
employed,  by  mixing  it  with  mortar,  plaster,  &c.,  or  to  wash  walls  with. 

“ In  a public  walk  at  Naples,  the  ground  of  which  is  principally  composed 
of  broken  tufla,  containing  alumine  and  silex,  a few  drops  of  oil  have  oc- 
casionally fallen  from  the  lamps,  or  been  spilt  by  the  lamplighters.  This  small 
quantity  of  oil  occasioned  so  great  an  induration,  and  the  wden  being  regu- 
larly swept,  that  in  process  of  time  little  hemispherical  hillocks  were  formed 
under  each  lamp,  of  such  consistency  as  to  resist  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe. 
Some  of  them,  quite  hard  enough  for  building,  I saw  taken  out,  like  corns  as  it 
were,  by  digging  around  and  under  them. 

“ About  a year  ago  I poured  a quantity  of  coal  tar  upon  a heap  of  road 
scrapings,  which,  when  removed  six  mon^s  after,  was  much  harder  than  a 
mass  of  solid  chalk.  A walk  made  of  gravel  and  road  scrapings,  to  which  I 
also  applied  coal  tar,  became  as  hard  as  a rock.”  (AfciA.  Mag.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  364,  365.) 

The  important  Infiuence  of  the  Air  wc  breathe  on  the  general  System,  we 
do  not  believe  to  be  at  all  understood,  or  duly  impressed,  either  on  those  who 
build  houses,  or  those  who  live  in  them.  We  know,  experimentally,  the  as- 
tonishing difference  on  our  health  and  spirits,  between  breathing  the  air  of  a 
low  humid  situation,  or  one  pent  up  by  trees  and  bushes,  and  that  of  another 
situation,  high,  dry,  open,  and  airy ; as  well  as  the  difference  between  breathing 
in  a small,  close,  or  crowded,  and  a large  and  well  aired,  room  ; and  wc  are 
anxious  to  induce  our  readers  to  reflect  on  the  subject.  To  those  who  have 
leisure  and  means,  we  would  recommend  Clark  On  the  Influence  of  Climate  i«t 
the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Chronic  Diseases  ; and  Holland’s  Experimental  En- 

fuiry  into  the  Laws  of  Animal  Life.  The  latter  author  considers  air  as  life. 

n an  excellent  notice  of  the  work  in  the  Scotsman  (Aug.  12.),  it  is  stated  : 
“ In  our  author’s  opinion,  the  mind  has  only  one  way  of  communicating  its 
influence  to  the  body,  namely,  through  the  function  of  respiration.  He  holds 
that  breathing,  or  something  similar  to  it,  is  the  primary  source  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  existence  in  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation ; that  what 
excites  or  depresses  the  respiratory  function,  excites  or  depresses  the  whole 
system ; that  the  great  object  attained  by  respiradon,  and  especially  by  the 
expiratory  part  of  the  operation,  is  the  due  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  on 
which  its  healthy  and  complete  circulation  depends ; that  vitality  is  in  the 
blood,  and  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  certain  qualities  or  combinations 
in  its  constituent  parts,  which  again  depend  upon  respiration.” — Cond. 

Pecuniary  Charity. — A high  estimate  of  pecuniary  charity  in  the  scale  of 
virtues  is  the  result  of  incivilisation,  and  a testimony  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
governments  where  it  prevails.  Where  the  people  are  well  governed  and  pros- 
perous, the  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  is  necessarily  limited  ; but 
wherever  great  and  terrible  inequalities  in  human  condition  subsist,  charity  is 
a necessary  supplement  to  the  defective  institutions  out  of  which  they  arise. 
In  the  Christian  world,  where  pecuniary  liberality  is  dignified  as  a theological 
virtue,  charity  stands  in  the  place  of  many  more  serviceable  and  important 
duties  ; and  much  of  that  energy  which  should  be  given  to  the  improvement 
of  the  political  and  statistic  conditiun  of  the  country  is  wasted  in  a vain  at- 
tempt to  bolster  up  bad  systems,  and  to  avert  by  eleemosynary  efforts  the 
miseries  and  vices  accumulated  by  misrule.  The  high  and  influential  classes 
are  especially  prone  to  fall  into  this  error.  Too  moral  and  too  religious  to  be 
saUsfied  with  the  wretchedness  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  yet  too  selfish, 
perverse,  or  indolent,  to  attempt  a thorough  removal  of  its  causes,  they  satis^ 
their  consciences  by  attempting  to  relieve  in  detail  the  sufferings  which  their 
privileges  and  pretensions  produce  in  the  gross;  and  when  they  have  be- 
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stowed  B small  per  centage  of  their  overgrown  fortunes  upon  the  wretches 
whom  their  monopoly  of  power  has  impoverished  and  wronged,  they  flatter 
themselves  that  the^  nave  done  all  which  human  sympathy  or  divine  injunc- 
tion requires  at  their  hands.  (^Book  of  the  Boudoir,  by  Lady  Morgan,  vol.  i. 
p.  322.) 

An  Experimental  Hive. — During  the  time  I have  had  the  care  of  bees  I 
have  paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  them ; have  tried  some  experiments  with 
them  ; and  read  much  on  the  subject,  a great  portion  of  which  reading  I have 
doubted  the  truth  of.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  that  I have  seen,  is  a 
box-hive  of  my  own  invention  and  construction.  I cannot  here  send  you  the 
plan  of  it,  but  I can  describe  its  use,  which  is  to  show  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  queen  bee,  as  well  as  the  workers,  from  the  time  they  are  put  in, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  following  winter,  when  they  are  always  killed; 
though  I am  in  hopes  that  I have  now  hit  upon  a plan  to  keep  alive  the  next 
swarm  that  I may  nave.  It  is  highly  interesting,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  bees,  to  watch  them  in  a hive  of  this  kind;  to  see  the 
queen  deposit  her  q;gB,  during  which  time  she  is  surrounded  by  as  many  bees 
as  can  stand  in  a circle  about  the  size  of  a half-crown  piece,  with  their  heads 
towards  her  (for  it  rarely  happens  that  a bee  turns  its  back  to  the  queen 
when  close  to  her) ; also  to  watch  the  workers,  as  well  as  a large  portion 
which  are  always  at  rest.  By  means  of  this  hive  I have  been  able  to  give  a 
flat  contradiction  to  statements  which  otherwise  I could  not  have  done.  It 
is  merely  a box  about  3 fl.  long  and  1 ft.  high,  about  3 in.  thick,  glazed  on  both 
sides,  with  working  boxes  to  correspond  fixed  on  the  top.  It  is  placed  on  a 
stand  in  the  window  of  a room,  so  that  I have  only  to  take  a scat  and  watch 
them  at  my  leisure.  — R.  T.  Totteridge. 

Domettic  Economy  and  Cookery.  — We  strongly  recommend  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  a cookery  book.  No.  17.  of  Chamhert'  Information  for  the 
People,  price  three  halfpence.  It  is  a complete  epitome  of  all  the  directions 
for  cookery,  &c.,  required  for  a family  in  moderate  circumstances.  Besides 
some  valuable  introductory  observations  on  domestic  management  generally, 
on  diet,  and  on  cookery,  there  are  directions  for  roasting  twdve  different  arti- 
cles; for  boiling  as  many;  for  making  thirteen  different  soups;  for  ten  differ- 
ent stews ; for  twelve  sorts  of  pies  and  dumplings ; for  eleven  different  pud- 
dings ; and  for  two  dozen  of  miscellaneous  dishes,  including  a Scotch  haggis, 
our  favourite  dish  a haricot  of  mutton,  and  various  hashes  and  economical 
dishes  got  up  from  cold  meat,  bones,  &c.,  at  little  expense.  There  are  di- 
rections given  for  making  nineteen  light  dishes  and  confectionery,  and  thirteen 
sauces.  There  are  twenty-four  different  modes  given  of  dressing  fish  ; excel- 
lent directions  for  baking  bread,  and  brewing  beer,  and  also  for  making  ginger 
beer;  a list  of  provisions  in  season,  for  every  month  in  the  year  ; directions 
for  choosing  provisions ; and,  in  conclusion,  twenty  paragraphs  of  " advice  for 
the  economical.”  The  whole  is  original ; and,  for  a poor  man,  or  a man  in  mo- 
derate circumstances,  this  three-halfpenceworth  is,  in  our  opinion,  worth  all 
the  other  cookery  books  put  together,  from  its  conciseness  and  comprehensive- 
ness. Such  cookery  ought  to  be  in  every  man’s  house  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  work  ; no  man  should  be  without  it,  and  no  one,  however  rich,  need  exceed 
it ; for  all  beyond,  as  far  as  health,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  body  politic, 
is  concerned,  is  worse  than  useless.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  epitome 
contains  no  directions  for  making  home-made  wines,  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  manufacturing  which  we  consider  as  entirely  thrown  away.  Let  us  have 
a free  intercourse  with  France  and  Germany,  and  we  shall  soon  have  genuine 
wines  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  desires  to  drink  them.  The  practice 
of  making  jellies.  Jams,  and  marmalades,  so  common  in  the  families  of  Scotch 
farmers  and  gardeners,  is  disapproved  of,  on  aceount  of  the  time  and  money 
consumed  in  making  them,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  articles.  — Cond. 
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Art.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon,  Sec.  21.  ISSi. — Though  I do  not  know  much  of  gardening,  and 
rely  chiefly  on  your  indulgence  for  my  communications  to  the  Architectural 
Magazine,  yet  I must  send  you  a few  observations  on  the  vineyards  of 
Portugal,  though  I have  no  doubt  they  are  already  familiar  to  many  English 
readers.  It  is  ten  years  after  a new  one  is  planted,  before  the  wine  attains  its 
best  qualities.  The  vines  continue  to  bear  well  for  twenty  years ; but  there  is 
no  regular  and  general  renewal  of  them,  for,  as  they  become  weak  or  die,  they 
are  rooted  up,  and  fresh  ones  are  planted  in  their  places.  The  stems  are  al- 
lowed to  rise  only  about  3 ft.  from  the  root,  and  all  the  shoots  are  cut  away 
in  the  winter,  leaving  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  to  each  root.  The  vines 
are  propagated  by  layers,  leaving  all  the  shoots  from  a single  stem  deep  in  the 
earth  in  the  winter  season.  The  bearing  shoot,  which  is  left  on  the  stem,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  bent,  and  its  extremity  tied  down  to  the  main  stem.  One 
acre  of  land  yields  from  four  to  five  pipes  of  wine. 

The  Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  are  generally  provided  with  a ve- 
randa, or  open  gallery,  exposed  to  the  cooler  aspect  of  the  locality,  and  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  ornamental  grounds.  These  ornamental  grounds  form 
what  is  called  the  quinta  ; this  term  being  used  from  such  grounds  originally 
comprehending  about  a fifth  part  of  the  whole  estate.  The  villa  at  which  Cap- 
tain B.  resides  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  a Portuguese  nobleman.  It 
comprises  about  a dozen  acres  of  vineyard,  and  a beautiful  shrubbery  extend- 
ing to  the  edge  of  a high  cliff  of  calcareous  rock  overhanging  the  Tagus. 
Among  the  trees  in  this  shrubbery,  I observed  the  Quercus  /'lex,  Q.  Suber, 
and  Q.  coceffera,  the  /Snus  Pinaster,  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  Rhkmnus,  the 
Pistacia,  the  myrtle,  numerous  species  of  fistus,  Colutea,  Psoralea,  &c.,  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  natives.  Among  what  I should  conceive  to  be  foreign 
plants  or  trees,  are  the  il/clia,  or  bead  tree,  the  date,  the  fan  palm,  the  banana, 
the  agave,  the  ceratonia,  and  I need  not  add  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  tama- 
rinds, figs,  and  mulberries. 

The  wild  olive  bears  a small  and  not  a pulpy  fruit,  and  its  branches  end  in 
thorns ; but,  when  grafted,  the  thorns  disappear,  and  the  fruit  becomes  larger 
and  more  pulpy.  It  is  customary  to  split  the  trunk  of  the  trees  whilst  young, 
and  to  drive  wedges  in  to  keep  the  clefts  open. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  in  Portugal,  are  not  indigenous,  but  were  originally  im- 
ported from  Africa.  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  rather  too  cold  for  them ; 
they  suffer  much  in  the  severer  winters,  and  only  do  well,  at  any  time,  in  the 
lower  grounds  and  more  sheltered  situations.  I'he  tops  of  the  trees  are  often 
injured  by  the  cold  winds  in  common  winters, especially  when  they  grow  at  all 
lofty.  Oranges  do  best  when  planted  rather  wide  asunder.  Lemons  are  better 
for  being  crowded  together.  The  citron  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  graft 
both  the  lemon  and  the  orange.  The  plants  of  both,  raised  from  seed,  and 
never  grafted,  produce  the  best  crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ; but  these 
trees,  especially  when  old,  become  so  thorny,  that  it  is  troublesome  to  gather 
the  fruit.  — J.  B.  Williams,  R.  N. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Flora  of  Novdia  Zemlia.  — The  plants  which  are  common  to  Russia 
and  Novaia  Zemlia  are  all  early  flowering  in  the  former  country,  while  in  the 
latter  they  never  succeed  in  developing  all  their  flowers,  and  rarely  ripen  their 
seed.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  comprehensible  how  some  of  them,  first  flowering  in 
the  middle  of  August,  can  ever  mature  seeds  at  all ; and  M.  Baer  observed 
several  plants  which  showed  no  signs  of  either  flowers  or  seeds.  He  was 
therefore  led  to  suspect  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  flora  of  Novaia 
Zemlia  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  springs  from  seeds  annually  carried  thither  on 
the  ice.  If  this  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  it  offers  a remarkable  illustration 
of  the  ever  active,  yet  almost  invisible,  machinery,  by  which  life  and  organis- 
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ation  are  diffused  over  our  planet.  The  flora  of  Noraia  Zemlia  bears  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Northern  Ural  than  to  that  of  Finland.  It  includes 
ail  that  is  known  of  that  of  Spitzbergcn,  besides  a few  plants  which  have 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  North  America. 

Among  the  laws  of  the  v^etable  world  peculiar  to  this  frozen  reraon,  one 
of  the  most  striking  is,  that  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  the  lowest  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  or  just  to  the  plane  where  the  two 
meet.  The  plants  rise  but  little  above  the  ground,  and  penetrate  a very  short 
way  below  it.  Plants  which,  in  warmer  climates,  have  perpendicular  roots, 
have  them  here  horizontal,  and  creeping  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  fact,  the  flower,  only  1 or  2 inches  high,  feels  the  reflected  warmth  from 
the  dry  soil ; its  root  keeps  likewise  near  the  surface,  for,  if  it  penetrated 
downwards,  it  would  soon  approach  the  perpetual  ice.  This  curious  charac- 
teristic is  most  plainly  developed  in  the  arborescent  plants.  The  commonest 
tree  of  Novai'a  Zemlia  is  the  iSalix  polkris,  if  that  may  be  called  a tree  which 
rises  little  more  than  half  an  inch  above  the  moss  in  which  it  seems  to  nestle; 
there,  from  a stem  about  as  thick  as  a quill,  it  puts  forth  a pair  of  leaves  and 
a catkin.  Yet  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  this  the  entire  plant; 
the  tree,  in  fact,  grows  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  barely  protruding  its 
little  branches  through  the  moss.  Another  species  (N.  reticulata)  rises  to  a 
height  of  4 or  5 inches  ; but  in  this,  as  well  as  the  S.  lanata,  the  giant  of 
these  forests,  the  wood  above  ground  is  incomparably  less  than  that  which, 
as  stem  or  root,  lies  extended  on,  or  buried  near,  the  surface.  The  latter 
species  rises  to  a height  of  6 or  8 inches ; and  M.  Baer  has  traced  their 
stems  in  the  ground  a length  of  10  or  12  feet  without  finding  their  termina- 
tion ; and  thereupon  he  remarks  that  a party  shipwrecked  on  Novai'a  Zem- 
lia  could  never  hope  to  collect  sufficient  fuel  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  below  the  surface  they  would  probably  find  it  in  abundance. 

Not  fewer  than  90  species  of  phanerogamic  plants,  and  about  half  that  num- 
ber of  cryptogamic,  were  collected  by  M.  Baer  in  Nova'ia  Zemlia.  {Kzpe- 
dition  to  Nova'ia  Zemlia,  as  quoted  in  the  Athenceum,  No.  560.  p.  507.) 

INDIA. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta  was  established  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  R.  Kydd,  in  March,  1768.  This  garden  was  quickly  enriched  with  valu- 
able plants,  by  means  of  a correspondence  with  all  the  Europeans  that  had 
settled  in  India.  There  were  about  300  species  in  it,  when,  in  die  autumn  of 
1793,  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  charged  with  its  superintendence.  That  botanist 
established  a more  active  correspondence,  and  visited  himself  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  some  other  provinces  of  British  India.  He  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  3500  species  of  plants  in  the  Company's  garden,  and  of  this 
number  1510  were  previously  unknown,  and  were  named  and  described  by 
him.  This  we  learn  from  the  catalogue  of  the  garden,  printed  at  Serampore 
in  1814,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W . Carey,  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  friend. 

This  catalogue,  which  is  written  on  a very  contracted  scale,  makes  known 
the  botanical  name,  the  Indian  denomination,  the  native  place,  and  the  periods 
of  introduction,  flowering,  and  maturity  of  each  plant.  It  concludes  with  an 
appendix,  containing  the  Indian  species  not  yet  introduced  into  the  garden, 
but  known  to  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

That  gentleman,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  brief  indication 
of  his  labours,  but  successively  sent  to  the  East  India  Company  numerous 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  vegetables  of  India;  and  the  Company  made 
a selection  of  them,  which  was  published  under  the  direction  of  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  under  the  title  of  PlanU  of  Coromandel.  This  magnificent  work 
contains  descriptions  and  coloured  figures  of  300  species  ot  Indian  plants, 
selected  from  among  those  preeminent  for  beauty  or  utility.  But  the  very 
magnificence  of  this  publication  rendered  it  impossible  to  extend  it  to  the 
whole  of  the  vegetation  of  India,  and  Dr.  Roxburgh  conceived  the  project  of 
publishing  a flora  of  that  country  in  a simpler  form.  Unfortunately,  however, 
his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  carry  into  effect  this  plan.  He  retired  from 
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India  in  1814,  and  died  in  England.  The  flora  of  India,  however,  was  not 
lost  to  science ; for  his  friend  Dr.  Carey  published  two  volumes  of  it  at  Se> 
rampore,  and  inserted  in  it,  besides  the  plants  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  all 
those  which  had  been  successively  discovered  by  himself,  Messrs.  ^Vmlich, 
Jack,  and  other  botanists.  This  work  is  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean 
system,  and  contains  the  first  five  classes. 

Afler  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  death,  the  superintendence  of  the  Calcutta  garden 
was  confided  to  Dr.  Wallich,  whose  talents  and  activity,  seconded  by  the 
protection  of  the  Company,  have  raised  the  establishment  to  a high  degree  of 
prosperity.  More  than  300  gardeners  or  workmen  are  attached  to  it ; and  the 
objects  more  particularly  held  in  view  are,  the  naturalisation  and  diffusion  of 
us^ul  plants,  and  the  preservation  of  the  rarer  vegetables  of  the  different 
parts  of  India  for  study.  Numerous  travellers,  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company,  traverse  all  the  countries  subject  to  its  domination,  and,  in  concert 
with  the  English  dispersed  over  that  vast  empire,  are  continually  adding  to  the 
riches  of  the  Company’s  garden  and  collections.  Dr.  Wallich  himself  tra- 
velled, in  18il0,  through  the  country  of  Nepal,  which,  being  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  great  Himalayan  Mountains,  presents  a vegetation  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  fiengm.  After  this,  although  labouring  under  severe 
diseases  caused  by  fatigue,  he  visited  Penang,  Singapore,  the  kingdom  of 
Ava,  and  some  other  parts  of  India.  Besides  this,  he  sent  collectors  into 
the  districts  to  which  he  could  not  go  in  person  ; and  by  these  various  means 
collected  a great  mass  of  vegetables,  living  and  dried. 

These  collections  have  already  enriched  the  science  of  botany  with  nume* 
rous  discoveries.  Several  of  the  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Wallich  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Prodromut  Flora  Nepatentu  of  Don,  and  in  various  general 
works  published  in  Europe.  Dr.  W^ich  himself  has,  as  has  been  said  above, 
inserted  a great  number  of  them  in  the  Flora  Indica  ; and  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  two  works  intended  to  make  known  the  principal  discoveries  in 
a more  complete  manner.  The  first  of  these  is  his  Tentamen  Flora  Nepa- 
letuu,  which  contains  the  full  description,  accompanied  with  a lithographic 
figure,  of  the  principal  v^etables  of  that  country.  Two  numbers  have  already 
appeared,  each  containing  twenty-five  plates.  Besides  its  botanical  importance, 
this  work  deserves  notice,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  con- 
taining botanical  figures  lithographed  in  India,  and  drawn  by  native  painters. 
Dr.  Wallich’s  second  work,  which  is  much  more  magnificent  than  the  other, 
is  intended  to  give  descriptions  and  coloured  figures  of  the  rarest  plants  of 
Asia.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  volumes.  The  first  and  second  numbers, 
which  have  just  made  their  appearance,  announce  that  this  collection  will 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  the  science  has  to  boast,  and  will  rival 
the  great  works  of  Rheede,  Rumphius,  and  Roxburgh. 

Besides  the  capital  works  of  Roxburgh  and  Wallich,  there  are  others  which 
the  East  India  Company  has  encouraged  or  protected.  MM.  Keenicb,  Heyne, 
Carey,  Patrick,  Russel,  Rottler,  Klein,  Wight,  Finlayson,  &c.,  have  traversed 
various  parts  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  vegetation.  For  about 
filly  years  back,  all  the  collections  of  dried  plants  made  by  these  zealous  tra- 
vellers have  been  sent  to  London,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Company’s 
museum.  The  very  immensity  of  these  materials  has  shown  the  honourable 
directors  of  that  institution  the  impossibility  of  rendering  them  useful,  without 
the  cooperation  of  a great  number  of  observers.  By  a decision  remarkable 
for  its  bounty  and  liberality,  the  Court  of  Directors  has  instructed  Dr.  Wallich, 
who  is  now  in  London,  to  distribute  these  valuable  collections  among  the 
principal  botanists  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time  taking  suitable  measures  to 
insure  their  publication.  This  liberal  distribution  has  already  commenced,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Company,  the  whole  of  the 
plants  collected  in  India  will  soon  be  added  to  the  mass  of  known  vegetables. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  thousand  species;  and  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  how  many  new  facts,  ideas,  and  connexions  will  arise  from 
this  iounense  addition  to  our  botanical  knowledge.  The  East  India  Coin- 
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pany  has  thus  acquired  the  most  honourable  right  to  the  |ratitude  of  the 
learned  of  all  countries ; and  we  are  certain  that  all  the  friends  of  science 
will  applaud  this  great  act  of  liberality,  and  will  join  us  in  expressing  their 
gratituiie.  The  very  manner  in  which  this  great  operation  is  perform^  adds 
to  its  utility,  and  deserves  being  made  known. 

All  the  species  of  the  different  collections  are  arranged  under  their  fiunilies 
and  genera  by  Dr.  Wallich,and  the  principal  English  botanists,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Lindicy,  Bentbam,  &c.  Each  has  a number  attached  to  it,  and  receives  a 
provisory  name.  Lithographic  copies  are  printed  of  the  lists  of  these  names, 
accompanied  with  the  designation  of  the  different  localities  in  which  the  plant 
has  been  gathered.  All  the  specimens  furnished  with  one  number  refer  to 
these  lists,  and  in  this  manner  those  who  may  see  them  in  the  different  col- 
lections in  Europe  will  be  certain  of  their  identity  with  those  which  are  de- 
scribed. By  this  very  simple  process,  all  the  uncertainties  to  which  the  sight 
of  isolated  specimens  frequently  give  rise  will  be  removed. 

Each  family  of  plants  is  sent  to  the  botanist  who  has  given  proof  of  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  its  examination,  by  the  monographs  which  he  has  published, 
commenced,  or  projected,  on  it.  Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a few  examples 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Brown  has  got  the  iJubiaceae,  &c. ; 
Mr.  G.  Bentham  the  Caryophylleae,  Labiitse,  &c. ; Mr.  Lindley  the  ffosheex, 
&c. ; M.  DeCandolle  the  Umbelllferae,  Caprifoliicete,  Lorantheae,  &c. ; M. 
Adolphe  DeCandolle  the  Campanulaces ; M.  Choisy  the  C’onv6lvuli,  &c. 
Each  of  these  monographists  receives  the  first  disposable  duplicates  in  the  part 
confided  to  him,  and  is  to  make  them  known  to  the  public.  The  other  spe- 
cimens are  distributed  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  divided  into  collections 
destined  for  different  countries,  and  thus  contribute,  in  the  roost  efficient 
manner,  to  extend  a knowledge  of  the  botany  of  India. 

If  the  gratitude  of  naturalists  is  first  due  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  it  is  also  due  to  Dr.  WalHch,  who  superintends  this  distribution. 
So  far  from  taking  advantage  of  his  situation  for  reserving  to  himself  the 
publication  of  these  riches,  he  only  occupies  himself  in  distributing  them 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  manner  most  useful  for  the  advancement  of  na- 
tural history.  He  employs,  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  labour  of 
botanists  in  general,  the  valuable  time  which  he  might  employ  in  his  own 
private  labours,  and  by  this  proves  that  he  sees  glory  where  it  really  is,  in 
usefulness.  How  widely  different  is  this  liberal  manner  of  serving  the  in- 
terests of  science,  from  the  narrow  and  despicable  jealousies  of  which  the 
history  of  literature  and  science  presents  but  too  many  examples  I If  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  this  event  as  an  honourable  fact  in  the 
history  of  botany,  we  also  love  to  make  it  known  as  a fact  honourable  to  the 
human  heart,  as  a proof  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  of  the  intimate 
connexion  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  firmly  established  among  en- 
lightened nations,  (Jamaon't  Journal,  July,  1830.) 


Art.  III.  Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

A NatiO!SAL  Arboretum.  — We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a national  arboretum 
in  the  New  Forest  is  about  to  be  planted  by  Mr.  Page  of  Southampton.  It  will 
be  formed  upon  the  national  property,  under  the  management  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  two  miles  from  I^ndhurst,  where  various  soils,  with  high  and  low 
situations,  can  be  selected.  We  are  kindly  promised  farther  information  on 
this  arboretum  by  Mr.  Page. ' — Cond. 

A Subscription  Botanic  Garden  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Riding,  by  appropriating  about  thirty  acres  of  the  grounds  of  White 
Knights,  known  as  the  Wilderness,  for  this  purpose.  {Gard.  Gaz.,  Oct.  12. 
1839.)  We  sincerely  hope  this  design  may  succeed,  and  that  the  numerous 
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fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Wilderness  may  be  allowed  to  attain 
their  full  growth,  and  be  admired  by  thousands,  instead  of  being  subjected  to 
the  commonplace  treatment  incident  to  trees  and  shrubs,  when  growing  on 
estates  which  are  to  be  sold  in  lots.  By  means  of  the  railway.  White  Knights  is 
brought  within  two  hours’  ride  of  London,  so  that  it  may  be  visited  any  morning 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  at  an  expense  under  twenty  shillings.  — Cond. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — A charter  of  incorporation  has  just  been  granted  to 
this  Society  “ for  the  promotion  of  botany  in  all  its  branches,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  medicine,  arts,  and  manufactures ; and  also  for  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive botanical  and  ornamental  gardens  within  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.” 
The  charter  appoints  the  Duke  of  Richmond  the  first  president ; Mr.  Majori- 
banks  the  first  treasurer  ; and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Albermarlc, 
Mr,  Rushbrook,  Philip  Barnes,  and  James  de  Carle  Sowerby,  Esqs.,  the  first 
council.  The  organisation  is  similar  to  that  of  other  scientific  societies,  and 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects  will  be  held  periodically.  The 
anniversary  meeting  is  assigned  by  the  charter  for  the  1st  of  January.  Steps 
are  in  active  progress  for  the  completion  of  the  gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
in  which  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  the  approaching  season.  (Court  Journal, 
Oct.  5.) 

. Count  Harrach,  an  Austrian  nobleman  who  has  large  estates  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  has  lately  passed  some  months  in  this  country,  view- 
ing gardens  and  country  seats  in  various  parts  both  of  England  and  Scotland, 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  when  he  returns.  The  count  is 
the  only  private  nobleman  in  Austria  that  keeps  a garden  director.  He  is 
proprietor  of  Bruck  on  the  Leytha,  where  there  is  such  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  trees  ; the  names  and  dimensions  of  many  of  which  are  given  in  our 
Arboretum,  as  well  in  the  history  and  geography  of  trees,  p.  150.,  as  in  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  work.  The  count  has  purchased  a great  number  of 
plants,  horses,  implements,  &c. ; and  taken  with  him  plans  and  views,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Lamb,  for  erecting  a magnificent  palace,  which  will  contain  above  ninety 
rooms,  including  apartments  for  a resident  clergj’man,  resident  physician,  &c. 
The  count  has  only  lately  come  into  possession  of  his  estates  on  the  demise  of 
the  late  count.  The  house  in  England  with  which  the  count  was  most  struck 
was  one  near  Beauvoir  Castle,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  erection  for 
many  years,  is  of  immense  size,  and  in  which  no  two  windows  are  smd  to  be 
alike ; the  proprietor,  Mr.  Gregory,  having  travelled  all  over  Europe  in  search 
of  different  forms. 

American  Nurterymen  in  England.  — We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Buist 
of  Philadelphia;  and  since  we  have  seen  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Butcham  of  Ro- 
chester, Mr.  Bosson  from  Boston,  and,  we  believe,  some  others,  have  called 
upon  us.  It  is  thus  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  increasing  taste  for  gardening 
in  the  United  States.  The  above  and  other  nurserymen  have  stated  to  us  that 
our  publications  are  ofien  difficult  to  be  purchased  in  America,  and  always  at 
a much  higher  price  than  is  charged  for  them  in  England  ; and  they  have  sug- 
gested the  advantage  that  would  result  to  all  parties  from  having  a general  depot 
for  our  publications  in  the  United  States ; in  which  depot  there  should  always 
be  a stock  of  them  on  hand,  and  whence  they  might  be  obtained  at  the  same 
price  as  in  London.  Such  a depot  we  hope  soon  to  announce  as  established, 
at  least  as  far  as  respects  those  works  which  are  our  own  property,  viz.  the 
Gardener’ t Magazine,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  the  Hortut  Lignosui,  Lou- 
don’s edition  of  Repton’z  Landteape-Gardening,  the  Architectural  Mc^azine, 
the  Suburban  Gardener  and  Villa  Companion,  and  the  Encyclopcedda  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture.  — Cond. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  Curator  of  the  Glamevin  Botanic  Garden,  has  lately  been  on 
a tour  in  England,  inspecting  some  of  the  principal  public  and  private  gardens. 
Mr.  Moore  was  for  a considerable  time  botanist  to  the  trigonometriceu  survey 
of  Ireland,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native  plants  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  with  the  state  of  gardening  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  twelve  years  in  Ireland,  and  the  improvement  which  he 
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mys  has  taken  place  in  the  country  during  that  period  is  quite  astonishing ; 
nay,  even  within  the  last  three  years  the  progress  is  visible.  Gardening,  he 
says,  is  carried  to  the  grratest  perfection  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  more 
especially  in  the  neighiMurhood  of  Belfiist.  The  grand  promoter  of  horticul- 
ture there  is  Michael  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Ardoyne.  The  Belfast  Botanic  Garden 
Mr.  Moore  describes  as  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  beautifully  situated,  with  an 
excellent  soil,  and  well  managed  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  The  remaining  plant  of 
Phyllocladus  is  in  a thriving  state,  the  other  being  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Williams  of  Hendon  Rectory.  On  the  whole,  the  account  given  of 
the  state  of  gardening  and  planting  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Moore,  is  more  gratifying 
than  any  we  have  had  for  some  time  past.  — Comt. 

TTte  Weeping  Larch  at  Denham  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke  {Arb.  Brit.  p.  2358.,  Hort.  Lig.  123.),  covers  a walk,  forming  an  arch- 
way, 30  yards  in  length,  and  has  never  yet  made  an  upright  shoot.  In  fact, 
so  perfectly  pendulous  is  it,  that  its  shoots  creep  along  the  ground.  I received 
grafts  of  it  three  years  since,  and  find  that  its  pendulous  character  is  perma- 
nent. It  appears  to  me  to  be  a variety  of  the  red  American  larch ; its  shoots 
are  red,  and  its  foliage  is  of  a dark  glaucous  green,  — T.  Rivere.  Sawbridge- 
worth.  Sept.  1839. 

The  plant  of  this  variety  of  larch  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  re- 
ceived from  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke  when  Baron  Rous,  has  a leading  shoot 
as  upright  as  that  of  any  common  larch,  but  the  lower  branches  trail  on  the 
ground ; and,  if  encouraged,  might  probably  extend  to  a great  length.  The 
tree,  however,  is  not  in  a thriving  state,  and  might  very  well  pass  for  being 
nothing  more  than  the  common  larch. — Cond. 

Planti  lately  railed  from  Seeds  m the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  — In 
1637,  Xupinus  Barkiriie  and  Begdnia  macroph^lla,  from  Mexico.  In  1838, 
Impatiens  sp.  from  Himalaya ; Arenhria  grandiflora,  from  Russia.  In  1839, 
/'inns  Hartwegii,  P.  devonians,  P.  Pseudo-5^rdbus,  P.  patula,  P.  Teocote, 
A'bies  religidsa,  R6tula  jorullkna,  Arctosthphylos  pungens,  Cotoneaster 
denticulhta,  from  Mexico;  I,athyrus  candscens,  from  Buenos  Ayres  ; and 
Cheil&nthus  farindsa,  from  the  East  Indies.  — D.  C.  Sept.  1839. 

Refuse  Apples  as  Manure.  — It  may  probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  soma 
of  our  readers,  that,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  the  crop  of  apples  last 
year  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Bryer  of  Leece,  in  Low  Furness,  Mr.  Bryer  tilled 
a field,  which  he  purposed  sowing  with  wheat,  with  the  refuse  or  unsaleable 
part  of  his  apple  crop.  The  result  shows  the  value  of  the  experiment,  though 
It  is  one,  we  presume,  which  the  farmer  will  seldom  be  able  to  make.  The 
wheat  promises  a good  return,  being  the  best  crop,  arith  one  exception,  in  that 
far-famed  corn  district.  {Cund>erland  Packet,  i\ny  Q.  1830.)  — M.  Saul. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  — The  newspaper  reports,  given  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society  show  the  rapid  progress  that  is 
making  in  agricultural  improvement  in  every  part  of  Scotland ; and  though 
we  chiefly  store  up  the  ideas  that  we  derive  from  these  reports  for  supple- 
mentary matter  to  our  Encycloptedias  of  Agriculture  and  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and 
Villa  Arddtecture,  yet  there  are  some  things  so  far  connected  with  gardening, 
that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  notice  them  in  this  Magazine.  At  the  meeting 
at  Inverness  on  October  3.,  among  the  subjects  discussed  after  dinner, 
thorough  draining  was  one. 

“ Colonel  Maclean,  of  Ardgour,  asked  whether  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  stones  could  be  had  cheaper  than  tiles,  they  should  not  be  preferred  ? 

“ The  Marquess  of  Twecddale.  ‘ In  my  experience,  every  drain  made  with 
stones  has  choked  up,  and  tile  draining  is  the  only  efficient  system.  I cannot 
give  a preference  to  stones  on  any  terms.  Whatever  drain  does  not  filter  the 
water  is  objectionable.’ 

“ Major  Cumming  Bruce  then  questioned  the  marquess  more  minutely  as  to 
this  opinion.  He  had  himself  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  stone  draining, 
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relying  on  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Dennston,  a high  anthority 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Smith  had  stated  in  his  book  [reriewed  in  Vol.  IX. 
p.  448.j,  that  drains  made  of  stones  broken  small  enough  were  better  than 
tile  drains.  Now,  he  would  beg  to  ask  the  noble  marquess,  whether  in  those 
drains  which  he  had  described  as  having  been  choked,  the  stones  were  broken 
small  enough. 

“ The  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  replied  that  the  practice  of  draining  by  means  of 
tiles  was  not  known  when  Mr.  Smith  wrote  his  book.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  not  read  Mr.  Smith’s  book,  but  judged  of  it  from  what  he  had  seen  in 
agricultural  publications. 

“ Major  Gumming  Bruce  repeated  the  question  — ‘ Is  a drain,  say  of  30  in. 
depth,  of  stones  bri^en  small  enough,  sufficient  for  carrying  off  the  water?’ 

“ The  marquess,  in  reply,  said  that  every  drain  on  his  estate  which  choked 
was  built  of  stones  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  he  believed  it 
would  be  as  profitable  to  throw  the  money  into  the  sea,  as  to  lay  it  out  on 
stone  drains. 


“ Mr.  Ainslie  of  St.  Colme  said  that  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  uniformly 
employed  stones,  and  he  knew  it  from  personal  communication  with  Mr. 
Smith,  as  well  as  from  his  own  experience,  that  in  certain  soils  tiles  are  quite 
insufficient,  and  cannot  be  used.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  sandy  or 
moorish  soils,  such  as  those  on  which  Major  Gumming  Bruce  is  now  em- 
ploying them.  On  clay  soils  tiles  may  be  used  with  more  advantage  than 
stones?’  (Invemett  Courier.  Oct.  5.  1839.) 

The  advantages  which  tile  drains  have  over  stone  drains,  in  all  loamy  soils 
at  least,  if  not  in  all  soils  whatever,  in  our  opinion  are  two ; and  these  render 
tile  draining  so  decidedly  preferable  for  every  kind  of  garden  and  pleasure- 
ground  purpose,  that,  when  it  is  fully  known  to  gardeners,  we  are  persuaded 
that  no  other  mode  will  be  us;d  by  them.  First,  if  the  semicylindrical  tile 
is  either  laid  on  a flat  tile,  or  on  a semicylindrical  tile  turned  upside  down, 
the  drain  or  tunnel  so  formed  wili  never  choke  up ; and,  secondly,  if,  after  the 
tiles  are  laid,  they  are  covered  either  with  sand,  fine  gravel,  or  surface  soil 
(not  subsoil),  this  covering  serves  as  a filter,  and  prevents  either  fine  matter 
that  would  choke  up  the  drain,  or  fluid  matter  that  might  serve  as  liquid 
manure  to  the  plants,  from  entering  it.  For  draining  parks,  pleasure-grounds, 
walks,  and  approach  roads  of  every  kind,  no  mode  of  draining  hitherto  devised 
is  so  truly  scientific  or  so  durable ; and  we  may  add  that  though  the  cost  in 
some  cases  will  be  more  in  the  first  instance,  yet  from  the  great  durability  of 
such  drains,  they  will  in  every  case  be  found  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  In 
some  walks  now  laying  out  under  our  direction  in  Derbyshire,  this  kind  of 
drain  has  been  used,  though  in  a stone  country ; the  experience  of  practical 
men  having  already  determined  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  old  mode  by  broken 
stones.  Three  fourths  of  the  arable  lands  of  England  would  require  to  be 
drained  in  this  manner;  and  should  any  circumstance  occur  to  oblige  the 
English  country  gentlemen  to  make  the  most  of  their  estates,  this  will  be  one 
of  the  first  steps  taken  to  improve  them. 

A Mallet,  with  a Hoe  attached  on  the  one  Side,  and  a Pick  on  the  other,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  John  Gh^y,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Gampbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Islay, 
received  the  Society’s  silv  *r  medal,  and  will  doubtless  be  a useful  implement 
in  certain  soils  and  situations  : in  hoeing  potatoes  in  coarse  land,  for  example. 
We  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  some  notice  of  this  implement, 
as  well  as  of  the  puw  for  liquid  manure  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph ; 
unless,  indeed,  tne  Highland  Society  intends  to  publish  engravings  and  de- 
scriptions of  them  in  their  Tramactions. 

A wooden  Pump  for  liquid  Manure,  also  invented  by  Mr.  Chay,  will  be  a 
valuable  machine  for  the  cottager,  and  we  shall  be  most  anxious  to  see  such 
an  account  of  it  as  we  can  render  availtd)le  for  the  supplement  which  we 
are  now  preparing  to  our  Encyclopedia  of  Collage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Archiieo 
lure  and  Funtilure. 


Plant!  of  the  Norway  Maple,  and  of  the  true  Highland  Pine,  were  exhibited 
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by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Oregor  of  Forres ; and  plants  of  the  gigantic  flax, 
and  of  Madia  saliva,  by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Ecflnburgn.  A variety  of  drumhead 
cabbage  was  recommended  by  the  judges,  for  cottagers  living  in  high  situations. 
— Cotid. 

Country  Seats  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  — Cantray,  the  Seat  of 
General  Sr  John  Rose,  was  laid  out  by  the  grandfather  of  that  gentleman ; 
who,  though  he  had  chiefly  resided  in  London,  yet  astonished  his  neighbour 
by  the  judgment  and  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  a course  of  extensive 
agricultural  improvement.  (Inverness  Courier,  Sept.  18.  18.39.) 

Holm,  built  by  the  late  Colonel  Hugh  Rose,  has  a lawn  of  about  fift^  acres 
in  extent,  which  descends  close  to  the  river,  with  the  walks  finely  laid  out. 
The  present  proprietor.  General  Sir  John  Rose,  continues  the  system  of 
embellLshment  be^n  by  his  predecessor.  ( Ibid.) 

Kilravock  is  a castellated  pile,  with  a strong  square  tower  built  in  1460. 
The  structure  altogether  resembles  a French  ch&teau,  high-roofed,  and 
blending  the  manor-house  with  the  castle.  This  family  have  been  great 
planters  for  many  generations,  and  accordingly  the  grounds  abound  in  Targe 
trees ; one  of  which,  admired  by  Burns  when  he  visited  Kilravock  in  1787, 
is  known  as  Bums’s  Oak.  The  trunk  near  the  ground  is  about  15  ft.  in 
circumference.  At  the  time  Burns  visited  Kilravock,  it  was  occupied  ^ the 
proprietress  Mrs.  Rose ; but  the  representative  of  this  family  is  now  in  India. 
The  castle,  however,  has  fortunately,  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  been 
occupied  by  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  has  evinced  no  less  taste 
than  munificence  in  adorning  the  ancient  chateau,  and  heightening  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot.  In  addition  to  many  substantial  improvements  in  build- 
ing, draining,  planting,  &c.,  which  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  this  lady, 
a new  approach  has  been  formed  from  the  east,  winding  up  the  river  side, 
and  another  carriage  road  to  the  castle  has  been  made  from  the  west,  super- 
seding the  stiff,  abrupt,  straight  road  which  formerly  led  down  to  it.  The  lawn 
has  been  extended  and  improved  ; unsightly  walls  and  incumbrances  have  been 
displaced ; and  a flower-garden  has  been  constructed  of  the  most  exquisite 
description ; the  smooth  shaven  turf  (on  which  no  leaf  nor  twiglet  is  suffered 
to  intrude)  being  studded  with  beds  of  dahlias  and  other  rich  exotics.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  floral  retreat,  which  forms  a continuation  of  the  lawn,  is 
the  “ fairy  walk.”  It  is  shaded  by  splendid  lime  and  beech  trees,  and  a 
chestnut  of  great  dimensions,  such  as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  delighted  to 
paint.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  stopped  at  Kilravock  on  her  return  from 
Inverness,  in  the  course  of  her  hurried  journey  to  the  north  in  1562.  The 
proprietor  at  this  time  was  a Hugh  orHutcheon  Rose,  the  eighth  laird.  (Ibid.) 

Cawdor  Castle  is  about  three  miles  beyond  Kilravock,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  require  commemoration.  Its  noble  situation  on  the  banks  of  a rapid 
stream,  encompassed  by  trees  of  gigantic  size,  with  the  varied  and  beautiful 
walks  that  intersect  the  grounds,  extending  to  ten  miles  in  length,  afford 
ample  materials  for  the  pencil  of  artists,  and  the  notebooks  of  tourists.  “ The 
whole  of  Cawdor  Castle,”  says  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  “ is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  impress  the  mind  with  a retrospect  of  past  ages,  feudal  customs,  and  deeds 
of  darkness.  Its  iron-grated  doors,  its  ancient  tapestry  hanging  loosely  over 
secret  doors  and  hidden  passages,  its  winding  staircases,  its  rattling  draw- 
bridge, all  conspire  to  excite  the  most  gloomy  imagery  in  the  mind.”  The 
tower  is  about  four  centuries  old,  and  is  built  on  a rock,  from  which  springs 
the  well-known  hawthorn  tree  inside  the  tower,  shooting  up  its  stem  to  the 
vaulted  roof.  This  tree  was  undoubtedly  growing  before  the  erection  of  the 
tower,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  hawthorn  in  Scotland.  (Ibid.) 

Castle  Stewart,  a Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  near  Inverness,  was  built  about 
1620.  It  is  a capacious  and  lordly  pile,  well  worthy  of  restoration.  About 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  Earl  Moray  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a local 
factor,  who  waged  war  with  all  the  woods.  He  cut  down  the  forest  trees, 
destroyed  the  orchard,  ploughed  up  the  lawn,  and  left  Castia  Stewart  a bare 
and  portionless  member  of  the  baronial  family.  (Ibid.) 
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IRELAND. 

Newtown  Stewart,  Co.  Tyrone,  June  10.  1838. — In  answer  to  your  request, 
as  I am  now  located  in  this  neighbourhood,  I should  be  happy  to  give  you  any 
information  in  my  power  respecting  gardens  and  gardening  in  these  parts, 
were  it  possible  for  me  to  write  anything  on  the  subject  deserving  notice.  The 
truth  is,  gardening  is  an  art  neither  known  nor  practised  in  the  north-west 
district  of  Ulster ; nay,  I might,  perhaps,  say,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  any 
part  of  the  province.  There  beinjf  no  gardens,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that 
g^deners  are  not  encouraged,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  exist.  That  there  are  a spe- 
cies of  bandy  labourers,  who  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  cultivate  the  few  indispensable  culinary  vegetables  which  a landed  proprie- 
tor requires,  I do  not  mean  to  deny ; but  one  of  these,  fairly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  gardener,  I have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  since  I 
last  saw  our  friend  Mr.  Ellice,  of  the  Palace  Gardens,  Armagh.  — M. 


Art.  IV.  Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata.  — In  p.  315.  lines  20.  and  21.  from  the  bottom,  for  “C.  Knott, 
Esq.,”  read  “ G.  Knott,  Esq. ; ” and  for  “ Bobam  Lodge  ” read  “ Bobun 
Lodge.” 

The  black  Italian  Poplar  is  noticed  in  p.  433.  as  Populus  monilifera, 
whereas,  according  to  your  Hortus  Britannicus,  it  ought  to  be  P.  aclad^sca ; 
an  error  which  you  may  wish  to  correct.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not 
an  error ; as,  since  the  publication  of  the  Hortus  Btitannicus,  you  may  have 
discovered  that  the  two  trees  are  the  same  species ; for,  on  comparing  the 
leaves  of  the  two  in  my  collection,  I can  see  no  difference  between  uiem. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  I am  satisfied  you  will  excuse  my  thus  writing  to 
you,  for  having  been  a constant  reader  of  your  Magazine,  from  its  commence- 
ment, as  well  as  of  other  of  your  works  occasionally,  I cannot  but  know  of  your 
desire  to  avoid  even  the  smallest  errors,  and  your  readiness  to  correct  them 
when  pointed  out.  — T.  C.  Sept.  4.  1839. 

The  specific  name  acladesca  was  given  to  this  poplar  by  Dr.  Lindley,  some 
years  ago,  in  his  edition  of  Donn’t  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis,  under  the  supposi- 
tion, we  suppose,  that  it  was  a species  distinct  from  P.  monilifera.  In  our 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  and  in  the  Hortus  Lignosus,  P.  aclad^ca  will  be  found 
given  as  a synonyme  to  P.  monilifera.  The  synonymes  are  so  numerous  to 
this  and  other  species  of  poplar,  that  they  are  not  given  in  the  Second  Supple- 
ment  to  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  although  an  exception  ought  doubtless  to  have 
been  made  in  favour  of  Populus  acladesca.  — Cond. 

Insuring  the  Prolificacy  of  the  Hautbois  Strawberry.  — In  p.  472.  I observe 
an  account  of  a method  of  insuring  the  prolificacy  of  the  hauttmis  strawberry.  A 
few  years  ago  I wrote  a letter  to  you  describing  my  method  of  preserving  plants 
of  each  sex  separately,  and,  when  new  plantations  were  made,  to  mix  them. 
This  plan  I have  followed  ever  since,  and  supplied  plants  for  others  to  do  the 
same ; and,  till  I saw  the  above,  have  never  heard  of  its  failure.  1 do  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  J.  M.’s  statement  in  p.  472.,  but  I am  a great  enemy  to 
mixing  crops  where  the  same  success  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  them  dis- 
tinct. It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  one  advantage  attends  the  planting  of  other 
sorts  along  with  the  hautbois  strawberry,  which  is,  that  the  sorts  so  mixed 
bear  fruit  as  well  as  it,  whereas  the  male  hautbois  runners  never  do.  This  is 
perfectly  true,  but  the  advantage  is  so  trifling,  and  the  appearance  (at  least, 
in  my  opinion)  so  unsightly,  that  I shall  never  be  induced  to  adopt  the  plan, 
unless  it  could  also  improve  the  size  or  quality  of  the  fruit  ; and  I think,  if 
J.  M.  had  seen  my  hautbois  this  year,  he  would  be  inclined  to  try  my  plan, 
although  he  may  “ have  seen  it  tried  very  carefully  without  the  expected  suc- 
cess.” I do  not  pretend  to  superiority  in  growing  strawberries  or  any  thing 
else,  as  where  I live  the  situation  and  soil  are  far  from  favourable  for  growing 
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most  kinds  of  fruit,  but  I certainly  have  directed  my  attention  rery  much  to 
growing  the  hautbois  strawberry;  and  having  once  published  the  fact  that  my 
plan  will  insure  success,  I think  when  I see  it  contradicted,  it  is  nothing  but 
right  to  notice  it.  Any  hint  I can  give  to  J.  M.  I shall  most  happy  to 
impart.  Should  he  think  proper  to  apply  privately  for  my  address,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  give  it ; and  when  he  comes  this  way  I shall  feel  a pleasure  in 
walking  round  the  strawberry  beds  with  him.  Meanwlnle,  if  he  will  plant  a 
bed  of  hautbois  with  two  rows  of  female  plants,  about  1 ft.  from  each  other, 
and  one  row  of  males,  about  8 ft.  apart,  I have  no  doubt  he  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  what  I have  stated  is  correct,  provided  the  season  be  favourable 
when  in  fiower,  without  which  neither  his  plan  nor  mine  can  succeed.  I al- 
ways keep  two  beds  for  selecting  my  runners  from ; and  if  J.  M.  has  not  any 
(tdthough  I have  not  many),  he  is  p^ectly  welcome  to  a few  to  begin  with.  — 
R.  T.  S^t.  20.  1839. 

Correetiotu  far  the  Hortut  Britarmicm,  Second  Addithnai  Supplement. — C^tisus 
Weldeni.  I am  surprised  that  you  should  say  that  this  plant  is  like  the  com- 
mon laburnum.  Its  straight  erect  racemes,  and  round  pointed  leaflets,  are  very 
diflerent.  I send  you  some  seeds  and  leaves,  &c.  [The  seeds  we  gave  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  first  remarked  ( Gardener’*  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  581.)  that, 
in  its  young  state,  C.  W^ldent  had  a great  resemblance  to  the  purple  laburnum. 
We  were  of  that  opinion  also ; but  now  that  the  plant  has  made  shoots  of  8 
or  3 feet  in  length,  we  consider  it  to  be  very  distinct,  independent  of  the 
flowers,  which,  of  course,  we  have  not  seen.]  Riic*  opulifolium  Horl.  Brit. 
p.  703.,  is  a shrub,  a native  of  Camiola,  and  not  of  Russia.  Baron  Sigis- 
mund  Pronay  (Horl.  Bril.,  p.661.)  is  a Hungarian  nobleman,  and  not  a 
French  nobIman.  He  has  left  his  fine  garden  at  Hetzendorf,  near  Vienna, 
and  lives  now  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn.  — Baron  Jacqum.  Vienna,  July  26. 
1839. 


Art.  V.  Queries  and  Answers. 

The  Ribes  tanguineum  killed  from  an  unknown  Cause.  — I am  a great  admirer 
of  the  Ribes  sanguineum,  and  have  been  much  disappointed  in  the  loss  of  two 
fine  plants  of  it.  One,  two  years  ago,  in  a luxuriant  growing  state,  was  sud- 
denly killed,  the  leaves  turned  red  and  crisp,  as  if  burned,  and  I concluded  it 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  lightning,  though  no  shrubs  near  it  were  injured. 
But  this  July  another  has  been  killed  in  the  same  unknown  way.  Nothing 
appears  amiss  in  the  roots,  but  it  suddenly  dried  up,  exactly  in  the  way  the 
former  did.  Our  subsoil  is  not  good  ; but,  if  they  had  been  injured  by  that,  it 
would  have  come  on  gradually,  not  from  one  day  to  another.  1 hope  yourself 
or  your  readers  may  be  able  to  solve  this  enigma,  that  1 may  not  lose  the 
plants  at  present  growing,  when  they  are  become  larger.  — M.  D.  B.  South 
Wales,  Sept.  1839. 


Art.  VI.  Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

Feb.  19.  1839. — Ordinary  Meeting.  Read,  the  following  letter  to  the 
secretary  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  upon  the  mode  of  constructing  wire  fences 
for  training  espalier  fruit  trees  upon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

“ Carclew,  January  89.  1839. 

“ Sir,  I beg  to  hand  you  the  following  particulars  res|>ecting  some  wire 
trellises  lately  erected  here,  which  you  may,  probably,  not  deem  unworthy  of 
submitting  to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

'*  The  object  for  which  they  are  intended  is  the  training  of  espalier  fruit 
trees ; and  it  occurred  to  me,  in  the  course  of  erecting  some  wire  fencing  to 
divide  a portion  of  the  park,  that  a similar  kind  of  erection  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  the  kitchen-garden,  which  would  answer  the  same 
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purpose  as  the  expensive  wooden  or  cillt>iron  trellises  usually  met  with  in 
those  places  where  the  espalier  mode  of  training  is  adopted.  I accordingly 
submitted  the  plan  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  has  since  had  it  carried  into 
execution  to  a considerable  extent. 

“ Wire  erections  of  the  kind  I am  about  to  describe  are  not  uncommon, 
I believe,  as  fences,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom ; but  in  Cornwall  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  introduced.  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his 
excellent  Hints  on  Landscape-Gardening,  p.  217.,  has  noticed  the  wire  fence 
as  being  best  suited  for  those  parts  near  to  the  house,  or  to  the  approach, 
but  he  has  not  shown  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  erected.  The  accom- 
panying sketches  and  details  will,  I trust,  supply  this  deficiency,  and  enable 
any  one  who  may  be  desirous  of  erecting  a wire  fence  or  trellis  to  do  so, 
with  the  assistance  of  a mason  and  blacksmith,  at  a very  moderate  expense. 
The  wire  used  is  known  as  No.  32.  It  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  put  up  in  large  coils.  Each  wire  measures  from  115  ft.  to  120  ft.  in 
length.  The  main  upright  posts  153.  a a)  are  of  iron,  1^  in.  square,  and 
from  5|  ft.  to  6 ft.  high,  with  holes  6 or  7 inches  apart  for  receiving  the  small 
screws  and  nuts,  to  which  the  wires  are  attached  in  the  way  shown  at  yfg.  152. 
At  the  opposite  end  the  wire  is  secured  by  being  bent  a little  at  the  point, 
and  having  a small  wedge  driven  over  it  in  each  of  the  holes  of  the  upright. 
Both  these  main  posts  are  4^  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  are  fixed 
beneath  the  surface  in  large  rough  blocks  of  stone  (d  e),  with  iron  wedges, 
which  are  more  convenient,  and  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  th^ 
were  run  in  with  lead.  The  stay-bar  is  round,  and  l|  in.  in  diameter,  it 
varies  in  length  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  but  when  the 
latter  is  nearly  level  it  is  about  7 ft.  long.  The  upper  end  is  flattened,  and 
beveled,  so  as  to  square  with  the  upright,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a 
screw  at  f.  The  lower  end  is  only  a little  bent,  that  it  may  fit  into  a some- 
what smaller  block  of  stone  (e)  than  the  one  at  d.  The  connecting  bar  (c) 
is  square  or  round,  and  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  either  case.  It  will  also 
vary  in  length,  according  to  circumstances.  On  a nearly  level  surface  it 
must  be  about  5 ft.  long,  and  have  an  eye  at  each  end  large  enough  for  the 
end  of  the  post  and  stay  to  go  through.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  up- 
rights of  one-inch  flat  bar  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness  fixed  in  stone,  at  30 
or  40  ft.  apart,  or  even  nearer  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  stiflfening  the 
trellis. 

“ In  the  erection  of  this  kind  of  trellis,  it  is  requisite  to  have  an  instrument 
for  drawing  the  wires  like  the  one  represented  at  yfg.  151.  to  the  scale  of  an 
inch  to  a foot,  which  may  be  made  without  much  difficulty.  The  one  I have 
sketched  was  constructed  by  our  own  blacksmith,  and  is  a very  efficient 
contrivance  for  the  purpose.  After  the  stones  are  bored  and  set  in  their 
places,  with  the  earth  firmly  rammed  around  them,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
18  to  fix  the  main  post  a,  and  wedge  it  tight.  It  ought  to  lean  about  an 
inch  back  from  the  perpendicular,  to  allow  for  its  giving  a little  when  the  whole 
strain  of  the  wires  comes  upon  it,  which  will  bring  it  upright.  The  connect- 
ing bar  (c)  is  then  slipped  down  over  it,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  stay-bar  (4) 
is  put  through  the  other  eye  and  into  the  stone  e,  and  the  upper  end  screwed 
to  the  main  post  at /.  The  triangle  from  which  the  wires  are  to  be  stretched 
is  then  complete.  A similar  triangle  must  be  made  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  against  the  main  post  of  which  (p)  the  instrument  above  noticed  is  to 
be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  wire.  This  is  done  with  great 
facility  by  means  of  a double  piece  of  rope-yarn  twisted  several  times  round 
the  end  of  each,  and  hooked,  as  shown  at  h.  The  screw  g is  then  worked 
until  the  wire  enters  its  proper  hole  in  the  post  p,  when  it  is  bent  and 
secured  by  a wedge,  as  alre^y  stated.  The  nuts  on  the  bolts  (Jig.  152.)  at  the 
end  from  which  the  wires  were  drawn,  are  then  screwed  up  a little,  so  as  to 
make  all  the  wires  as  tight  as  possible.  The  cost  of  the  whole  averages  from 
Is,  6d.  to  2s.  per  yard. 

" I have  been  thus  minute  with  the  details  of  the  trellis  and  the  mode  of 
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erecting  it,  in  order  that  those  who  approve  of  it  may  be  able  to  have  others 
erected  on  the  same  plan,  for  either  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  at  Carclew.  I am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ Wm.  B.  Booth.” 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  1.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences,  ruilh 
Remarks  on  each  ; intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape-Gardening.  By  the  Conductor. 


CketkulU  Cottage,  from  the  Road. 


No.  13.  Chbshunt  Cottage,  the  Residence  of  Wm.  Harrison,  Esq., 
F.L.S.  G.S.  A.8.  Z.S.,  &c. 

“ All  that  can  render  a country  seat  delightful,  and  a well  furnished  library  in 
the  house.”  {Evelyn's  Memoirs  by  Bray,  vol.  i.  p.  432.) 

The  sides  of  the  road  from  London  to  Cheshiint,  by  Stoke 
Newington,  Edmonton,  and  Enfield  Wash,  are  thickly  studded 
with  suburban  houses  and  gardens  the  whole  distance ; but,  by 
going  straight  on  through  the  Ball’s  Pond  turnpike,  and  taking 
the  country  road  leading  out  of  Newington  Green,  called  the 
Green  Lanes,  between  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  road  and 
the  Barnet  road,  and  threading  our  way  through  numerous  in- 
teresting lanes,  we  may  pass  through  very  rural  and  umbrageous 
Vol.  XV.  — No.  117  uu 
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scenery,  with  the  appearance  of  but  few  houses  of  any  kind. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  that,  while  all  the  main  roads  are  bordered  by  houses 
for  some  miles  from  town,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  streets, 
there  are  tracts  which  lie  between  the  main  roads,  and  quite  near 
town,  which  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  occupation  for  several,  and  apparently  many,  generations ; 
at  all  events,  not  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  tracts 
of  country  to  which  we  allude  are  in  pasture  or  meadow,  with 
crooked  irregular  hedges,  numerous  stiles  and  footpaths,  and 
occasional  houses  by  the  road  sides ; the  farms  characterised  by 
large  hay-barns.  Scenery  of  this  kind  is  never  seen  by  the  citizen 
who  goes  to  his  country  seat  along  the  public  road,  in  his  family 
carriage  or  in  a stage-coach  ; and  it  is  accordingly  only  known 
to  pedestrians,  and  such  as  are  not  afraid  of  driving  their  horses 
over  rough  roads,  or  meeting  waggons  or  hay  carts  in  narrow 
lanes.  The  road  through  the  Green  Lanes  to  Enfield  is  an  ex- 
cellent turnpike  road,  always  in  a good  state,  with  occasional 
villas  near  Bour  Farm  and  Palmer’s  Green ; and  near  Enfield,  at 
Forty  Hill,  there  is  a handsome  church,  built  and  endowed  by 
Mr.  Myers,  opposite  to  his  park  which  is  filled  with  large  and 
handsome  trees.  Aflerwards  it  passes  the  celebrated  park  of  Theo- 
balds, near  where  formerly  stood  a royal  palace,  the  favourite 
residence  of  James  I.,  and  winds  in  the  most  agreeable  and  pic- 
turesque manner  under  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees.  Having 
made  several  turns,  it  leads  to  a lane  with  a brook  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  road,  a foot-bridge  across  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  Mr.  Harrison’s  cottage,  as  exhibited  in  the  view  Jig.  1 54. 

The  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Harrison’s  cottage  and  gardens 
is  about  seven  acres,  exclusive  of  two  adjoining  grass  fields.  The 
grounds  lie  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  house,  as  shown  in  the 
plan, ^.165.  in  p.656, 657.  The  surface  of  the  whole  is  flat,  and 
nothing  is  seen  in  the  horizon  in  any  direction  but  distant  trees. 
The  beauties  of  the  place,  to  a stranger  at  his  first  glance,  appear 
of  the  quiet  and  melancholy  kind,  as  shown  in  thej^s.  155,  156.; 
the  one  looking  to  the  right  from  the  drawingroom  window, 
and  the  other  to  the  left : but,  upon  a nearer  examination  by  a 
person  conversant  with  the  subjects  of  botany  and  gardening, 
and  knowing  in  what  rural  comfort  consists,  these  views  will  be 
found  to  be  full  of  intense  interest,  and  to  afford  many  instruc- 
tive hints  to  the  possessors  of  suburban  villas  or  cottages. 

In  building  the  house  and  laying  out  the  grounds,  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  his  own  architect  and  landscape-gardener;  not  only 
devising  the  general  design,  but  furnishing  working-drawings  of 
all  the  details  of  the  interior  of  the  cottage.  His  reason  for 
fixing  on  the  present  stituation  for  the  house  was,  the  vicinity 
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(the  grounds  joining)  of  a house  and  walk  belonging  to  a relation 
of  his  late  wife.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  as  accounting 
in  one  so  fond  of  a garden,  for  fixing  on  a spot  which  had  neither 
tree  nor  shrub  in  it  when  he  first  inhabited  it.  Mr.  Harrison 
informs  us,  and  we  record  it  for  the  use  of  amateurs  commencing, 
or  extending,  or  improving  gardens,  that  he  commenced  his 
operations  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  purchasing,  at  a large 
nursery  sale,  large  lots  of  evergreens,  not  6 in.  high,  in  beds  of 
one  hundred  each,  such  as  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  laurustinuses, 
bays,  hollies,  &c. ; with  many  lots  of  deciduous  trees,  in  smaller 
numbers,  which  he  planted  in  a nursery  on  his  own  ground  ; and 
at  intervals,  as  he  from  time  to  time  extended  his  garden,  he  took 
out  every  second  plant,  which,  with  occasional  particular  trees  and 
shrubs  from  nursery  grounds,  constituted  a continual  supply  for 
improvement  and  extension.  This,  with  the  hospital  ground 
mentioned  hereafter,  furnished  the  means  of  extensions  and  im- 
provements at  no  other  expense  than  labour,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  an  old  garden ; the 
plants  being  larger  than  could  be  obtained,  or,  if  obtained,  safely 
transplanted,  from  nurseries.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
in  addition  to  that  of  economy,  well  worth  the  attention  of  ama- 
teur improvers  of  grounds  or  gardens. 

By  inspecting  the  plan^.  157.,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
house  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  three  good  living-rooms, 
and  two  other  rooms  (n  and  g)  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
residence  of  an  amateur  fond  of  botany  and  gardening ; and  that 
it  is  replete  with  every  description  of  accommodation  and  con- 
venience requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  that  a man  of  taste  can  desire  for  himself  or  his  friends. 

In  laying  out  the  grounds,  the  first  object  was  to  insure  agri- 
cultural  and  gardening  comforts ; and  hence  the  completeness 
of  the  farmyard,  and  of  the  hot-house  and  frame  departments, 
as  exhibited  in  the  plan.  Jig.  1 59.  On  the  side  of  the  grounds 
opposite  to  the  hot-houses  and  flower-garden  are  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  orchard ; and  though  in  most  situations  it  would 
have  been  more  convenient  to  have  had  the  farm  buildings,  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  hot-houses  on  the  same  side  as  the 
kitchen  offices,  yet  in  this  case  no  inconvenience  results  from 
their  separation ; because  the  public  road,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plan^.  165.,  forms  a ready  medium  of  communication  between 
them,  in  cases  in  which  the  communication  through  the  orna- 
mented ground  would  be  unsightly  or  inconvenient.  In  arranging 
the  pleasure-ground,  the  great  object,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  was 
to  introduce  as  much  variety  as  could  be  conveniently  done  in 
a comparatively  limited  space.  This  has  been  effected  chiefly 
by  distributing  over  the  lawn  a collection  of  trees  and  shrubs ; 
by  forming  a small  piece  of  water,  and  disposing  of  the  earth 
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excavated  into  hilly  inequalities ; and  by  walks  leading  to  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  indicated  by  different  kinds  of  covered  seats 
or  garden  structures.  In  conducting  the  walks,  and  distributing 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  considerable  skill  and  taste  have  been 
displayed  in  concealing  the  distant  walks,  and  those  which  cross 
the  lawn  in  different  directions,  from  the  windows  of  the  living- 
rooms  ; and  also  in  never  showing  any  walk  but  the  one  which 
is  being  walked  on,  to  a spectator  making  the  circuit  of  the 
grounds. 

Before  we  enter  into  further  details,  we  shall  describe,  first, 
the  plan  of  the  house ; secondly,  that  of  the  farm  and  garden 
offices  and  the  hot-houses ; and,  thirdly,  the  general  plan  of  the 
grounds. 

The  house,  in  its  external  form  and  interior  arrangement,  is 
to  be  considered  as  a cottage,  or  rather  as  a villa  assuming  a 
cottage  character.  Hence,  the  centre  part  of  the  house,  over  the 
dining  and  drawing  rooms,  appears,  from  the  elevation  of  the 
entrance  front,  to  be  only  two  stories  high.  There  is,  however, 
a concealed  story  over  part  of  the  offices,  for  servants’  bedrooms. 

The  house,  of  which 157.  is  an  enlarged  plan,  consists  of: 
Ot  The  porch,  entered  from  a bridge  thrown  across  the  brook,  4, 
as  shown  in^.  154. 

b b.  Passage,  from  which  are  seen  the  stairs  to  the  bedrooms ; and 
in  which,  at  it,  there  is  a jib-door  and  a ventilating  window, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  smell  from  the  kitchen  or 
offices,  or  water-closet,  penetrating  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
passage. 

c.  Recess  for  coats,  hats,  &c.,  fitted  up  with  a hat  and  umbrella- 
stand,  tables,  &c. 

d.  Drawingroom,  with  a recess  at  the  further  end,  fitted  up  with 
a sofa  and  a writing-table. 

e.  Dining-room,  with  a recess  for  the  largest  sideboard,  and 
another  for  a smaller  sideboard  and  cellarets. 

J",  Library,  chiefly  lighted  from  the  roof,  but  having  one  window 
to  the  garden,  and  a glass  door  to  the  porch  h,  also  looking 
into  the  garden,  and  from  which  the  view,/^.158.  is  obtained. 
This  room  is  fitted  up  with  bookcases  all  round ; those  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-place  being  over  large  cabinets,  about 
4 ft.  6 in.  high,  filled  with  a collection  of  shells,  minerals,  and 
organic  remains,  &c. ; and,  to  save  the  space  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  at  the  angles,  pentagonal  closets  are  formed  there, 
in  which  maps,  and  various  artides  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
put  on  the  regular  bookshelves,  are  kept.  The  doors  to  these 
corner  closets  are  not  more  than  9 in.  in  width,  and  they  are 
of  paneled  wainscot.  The  shelves  are  fitted  in  front  with 
mahogany  double  reeds,  fixing  the  cloth  which  protects  the 
tops  of  the  books,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  mahogany. 
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g.  Museum  for  specimens  of  minerals  and  other  curiosities, 
entered  from  the  porch  k,  and  lighted  from  that  porch,  and 
from  a window  in  the  roof. 

h.  Porch  leading  to  the  garden,  from  the  library  and  museum. 

i.  Ladies’  water-closet,  kept  warm  by  the  heat  from  the  back  of 

the  servants’  hall  fire;  the  back  of  the  fireplace  being  a 
cast-iron  plate.  it,  Jib-door.  k,  Plate-closet. 

l.  Butler’s  pantry,  lighted  from  the  roof. 

m.  China-closet,  lighted  from  the  roof. 

n.  Room  serving  as  a passage  between  the  dining-room  and 
the  garden,  and  also  between  the  dining-room  and  the  water- 
closet  I,  containing  a turning-lathe,  a carpenter’s  work-bench, 
a complete  set  of  carpenter’s  tools,  garden  tools  for  pruning, 
&c.,  of  all  sorts ; spuds  with  handles,  graduated  with  feet  and 
inches,  fishing  tackle,  archery  articles,  &c. 

o.  Inner  wine-cellar,  where  the  principal  stock  of  wine  is  kept. 

There  is  a ventilating  opening  from  this  cellar  into  the  pas- 
sage b.  p.  Servants’  hall. 

q.  Outer  wine-cellar,  where  the  wine  given  out  weekly  for  use 
is  placed,  and  entered  in  the  butler’s  book.  Between  q and 
, the  passage  b are  seen  the  stairs  leading  to  the  servants’  bed- 
rooms. r,  Beer-cellar. 

5,  Kitchen,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  from  a window  on  one  side. 

5S,  Scullery,  lighted  from  one  side.  t.  Housekeeper’s  closet. 

u.  Coal-cellar.  v,  Larder.  w,  Bottle  rack. 

X,  Safe  for  cold  meat.  y.  Wash-house.  z,  Knife-house. 

<5*,  Filtering  apparatus.  1,  Ash-pit.  2,  Coal-house. 
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3,  Fireplace  to  the  vinery  at  10,  in  the  kitchen-garden  9. 

4 4,  Brook.  5 5,  Public  road.  6,  Kitchen-court. 

7,  Concealed  path  to  gentlemen’s  water-closet. 

8,  Plantation  of  evergreens.  9,  Kitchen-garden. 

10,  Vinery.  11,  House  servants’  water-closet. 

12,  Servants’  entrance. 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  arrangement  of  the  offices 
of  this  house  is  so  good  as  it  would  be,  if  they  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  a straight  passage;  yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
these  offices  include  every  thing  that  is  desirable  for  comfort  and 
even  luxury.  The  chief  difficulty  which  occurs  to  a stranger,  in 
looking  at  the  plan,  is,  to  discover  how  several  of  the  rooms 
which  compose  the  offices  are  lighted ; and  this,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  is  chiefly  effected  from  the  roof ; a mode 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  rooms,  such  as  a butler’s  pantry,  china- 
closet,  plate-room,  &c.,  is  to  be  preferred ; but  which  in  most 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  three  windows  to  the  three  principal  rooms  being  on  the 
same  side  of  the  house,  and  adjoining  each  other,  must  neces- 
sarily have  a sameness  of  view ; but  the  quiet  character  intended 
to  be  produced  by  the  idea  of  a cottage  by  a road  side,  may  be 
supposed  to  account  for  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  for 
various  others. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  farmyard,  garden  offices, 
and  hot-houses,  as  exhibited  in  Jig.  159.:  — 

1,  Rustic  alcove,  forming  a recess  under  a thatched  roof,  which 
covers  the  space  from  the  green-house,  3,  to  the  houses  or 
yards,  70,  71,  and  72.  This  rustic  alcove  has  the  floor  paved 
with  small  pebbles,  and  the  sides  and  ceiling  lined  with  young 
fir-wood,  with  the  bark  on.  There  is  a disguised  door  on 
the  right,  which  leads  to  69,  a house  for  grinding-mills  and 
other  machines;  and  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  2,  the  ship- 
room.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  central  compartment,  in  a 
square  recess  fronting  the  entrance,  is  a white  marble  statue 
of  the  Indian  god  Gaudama,  or  Gaudmia.  Three  Elizabethan 
benches,  each  as  long  as  one  of  the  sides  of  the  alcove, 
are  placed  so  as  to  disguise  the  doors.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  this  alcove  is  shown  in^.  160. 

2,  Ship-room,  paved  with  slate,  and  with  the  walls  finished  in 
stucco,  and  celling  with  beams  painted  like  oak,  to  which  are 
hung  Indian  spears,  and  other  curiosities,  and  serving  to  con- 
tain models  of  ships  and  vessels  of  various  sorts  during 
winter.  These  are  placed  on  the  pond  in  the  summer  season ; 
square-rigged  vessels  at  fixed  anchorage,  and  the  fore-and-aft- 
rigged  ones,  whose  sails  traverse,  such  as  schooners,  cutters, 
and  coasting  vessels,  with  cables  of  lengths  to  allow  of  their 
sailing  without  touching  the  edges  of  the  pond ; and  these 
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continue  constantly  traversing  the  pond  when  there  is  any 
wind.  This  room  also  contains  a variety  of  the  warlike 
instruments  of  the  savages  of  different  countries,  a bust  of 
Lord  Nelson,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  some  pic- 
tures in  mosaic,  and  a number  of  East  Indian  curiosities.  It 
serves,  also,  as  a lobby  to  the  orangery. 

3,  The  orangery.  The  paths  are  of  slate,  and  the  centre  bed, 
or  pit,  for  the  orange  trees  is  covered  with  an  open  wooden 
grating,  on  which  are  placed  the  smaller  pots ; while  the 
larger  ones,  and  the  boxes  and  tubs,  are  let  down  through 
openings  made  in  the  grating,  as  deep  as  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  effect  of  the  heads  of  the  trees.  This  house, 
and  that  for  Orchidacese,  are  heated  from  the  boiler  indicated 
at  61. 

4,  Orchidaceous  and  fern  house,  in  which  a is  the  stage  for 
Orchidaceas,  and  h a cone  of  rockwork,  chiefly  of  vitrified 
bricks,  for  ferns.  These  ferns,  amounting  to  above  two  dozen 
species,  all  sprang  up  accidentally  from  the  soil  attached  to 
some  plants  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Harrison  from  Rio 
Janeiro  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  shelves 
round  the  house  are  also  occupied  with  Orchidkeeaj,  all  of 
which  are  in  pots,  in  order  that,  when  they  come  into  flower, 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  green-house ; as,  when  thus 
treated,  as  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth,  they  continue  much  longer  in  bloom,  than  when  kept 
in  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  their  growth. 

4 c.  Lobby  between  the  orangery  (3)  and  the  conservatory  (5). 

4 6Lf  An  aviary  for  canaries,  separated  from  the  conservatory 
and  the  lobby  by  a wire  grating,  and  from  the  orchidaceous 
house  by  a wall.  Both  the  aviary  and  the  lobby  have  a glass 
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roof  in  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  conservatory,  as  may  be 
seen  in^.  161.  in  p.  646.  In  the  winter  season,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  aviary  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  conservatory, 
the  birds  require  little  or  no  care,  except  giving  them  food ; 
while  they  sing  freely  at  that  season,  and  greatly  enliven  this 
part  of  the  garden  scenery. 

5,  Conservatory,  with  vines  under  the  rafters.  The  walks  are  of 
slate,  the  shrubs  are  planted  in  a bed  of  free  soil  edged  with 
slate,  and  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  different  species  of 
Passiflora,  and  with  the  Tacsbnia  pinnatistipula. 

6,  Camellia-house.  The  camellias  kept  in  pots ; the  rafters 
covered  with  vines,  and  the  back  wail  with  passiiloras  and 
other  climbers.  This  house,  and  also  5,  are  heated  from  one 
boiler,  as  indicated  at  64. 

7,  Geranium-house.  The  roof  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow 
manner  of  Mr.  Paxton.  This  house,  and  also  8,  9,  and  10, 
are  heated  from  the  boiler  indicated  at  89. 

8,  Botanic  stove.  The  roof  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner 

of  Paxton,  as  shown  in^y^s.  169,  170,  171.  in  p.  661.  and  662. 
The  sides  of  the  pit  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate ; and  there  is 
a slate  box  ate,  containing  a plant  of  Musa  CavendishiV  with 
a spike  of  fruit,  two  or  three  of  which  ripen  off  weekly,  y is  a 
cistern  for  stove  aquatics.  There  is  a plant  of  Brugmans/a 
suaveolens  {Datura  arborea  L.)  15  ft.  high,  with  a head  13ft. 
in  diameter.  When  we  saw  it,  August  10th,  277  blossoms  were 
expanded  at  once,  producing  an  effect  upon  the  spectator 
under  the  tree,  when  looking  up,  which  no  language  can 
describe.  Last  year  it  produced  successions  of  blossoms, 
in  one  of  which  600  were  fully  expanded  at  one  time.  This 
year  it  has  had  five  successions  of  blossoms,  and  another  is 
now  coming  out  as  the  plant  expands  in  growth.  There  is 
a large  Brugmans/a  coccinea  in  this  house.  Both  these  plants 
are  in  the  free  soil.  9,  House  for  Cape  heaths. 

10,  Pinery.  The  roof  of  this  house  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow 
manner,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Paxton’s  mode ; from  which  it 
differs,  in  having  the  ridge  about  one  third  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth,  in  having  the  sash-bar  deeper,  and 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge  and  to  the 
furrow,  and  in  having  the  panes  of  twice  the  size  which  they 
are  in  Mr.  Paxton’s  roof.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
Harrison’s  carpenter,  from  the  general  idea  given  to  him ; 
and  before  he  had  been  to  Chatsworth  to  examine  the 
original  house  with  this  kind  of  roof,  built  there  by  Mr. 
Paxton. 

11,  Cucumber-pit,  on  M‘Phail’s  plan. 

12,  Succession  pine-pit,  also  on  M‘Phail’s  plan,  in  order  to  be 
heated  with  dung  linings. 
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13,  Melon-pit. 

14,  Dutch  cold-pit,  for  preserving  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  &c., 
during  winter.  , 
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15,  Tool-house  and  potting-shed;  the  tools  regularly  hung  on 
irons  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  or  set  against  the  wall,  or  laid  on 
shelves,  the  place  for  each  sort  of  tool  or  implement,  ropes, 
&C.,  being  painted  in  large  white  letters  on  black  boards. 
The  following  rules  are  painted  on  a board  which  is  hung 
up  in  the  tool-house : — 

“ Rules  to  be  observed  by  all  Persons  vxtrking  on  these  Premises, 
Masters  and  Men. 

“ I.  For  every  tool  or  implement  of  any  description  not  returned 
to  the  usual  place  at  night,  or  returned  to  a wrong  place  not 
appointed  for  it,  or  returned  or  hung  up  in  a dirty  or  unfit  state 
for  work,  the  forfeit  is  3rf. 

“ II.  For  every  heap  of  sweepings  or  rakings  left  at  night 
uncleared,  forfeit  3d. 

“III.  Every  person  making  use  of  bad  language  to  any  person 
on  these  premises  shall  forfeit,  for  each  and  every  such  offence, 
6d. 

“ IV.  Every  person  found  drunk  on  these  premises  shall 
forfeit  one  shilling ; and,  if  he  be  in  regular  employment  on  the 
premises,  he  shall  be  suspended  froth  his  employment  one  day 
for  every  hour  he  loses  through  drunkenness. 

“ V.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  or  screen  any 
person  offending  shall  be  fined  double  the  amount  of  the  fine 
for  the  offence  he  so  conceals,  in  addition  to  the  fine  of  the 
offending  party. 

“ VI.  All  forfeits  to  be  paid  to  the  gardener,  on  or  before  the 
Saturday  night  following.  If  any  person  working  regularly  on 
the  premises  fail  to  conform  to  the  above  rules  and  regulations, 
the  gardener  shall  be  at  liberty  to  stop  his  fines  from  his  wages. 
Further,  should  any  foreman  or  journeyman  fail  to  comply  with 
the  above  rules  and  regulations  (with  a knowledge  of  them),  the 
gardener  shall  be  at  liberty  to  seize  and  sell  his  tools  or  part  of 
them,  to  pay  such  fines,  in  one  month  from  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed. 

“ VII.  All  fines  to  be  expended  in  a supper,  yearly,  to  all  the 
parties  who  have  been  fined.” 

When  these  rules  were  first  adopted,  the  fines  were  sufficient 
to  afford  an  annual  supper,  with  beer,  &c. ; but  of  late  the 
amount  has  been  so  small,  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  add  to  it  to  supply  beer,  &c.,  for  the  supper ; a proof  of 
the  excellent  working  of  the  rules.  Mr.  Harrison  remarks  that 
these  rules  were  established  about  eleven  years  ago,  and  that  they 
have  been  most  effective  in  preventing  all  slovenly  practices ; 
an  advantage  which  he  considers  as  thus  purchased  at  a very 
cheap  rate. 
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16,  Mushroom-shed,  in  which  the  mushrooms  are  grown  ki 
Oldacre’s  manner. 

,17,  Wood-yard,  shaded  by  three  elm  trees. 

18  18,  Calf-pens.  19,  Cow-house.  20,  Tool-house. 

21,  Piggeries. 

22,  23,  24,  Places  for  fattening  poultry,  on  Mowbray’s  plan, 
not,  as  usual,  in  coops.  Between  this  and  25  is  a privy  for 
the  head  gardener. 

25,  Place  for  meat  for  the  pigs,  which  is  passed  through  a 
shoot  to  26. 

26,  Two  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  hinged  flaps, 
the  upper  edges  of  which  lap  under  the  plate  above,  so  as  to 
shoot  off  the  rain,  for  souring  the  food  intended  for  the  pigs. 
One  tank,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  is  used 
chiefly  for  milk  and  meal  for  the  fattening  pigs,  and  sows  with 
pigs ; and  the  other  for  the  wash  and  other  refuse  from  the 
house,  for  the  store  pigs,  which,  with  the  refuse  from  the  gar- 
den, apple-loft,  &c.,  amply  supplies  the  store  pigs  and  sows, 
without  any  purchased  food,  except  when  they  have  pigs  suck- 
ing. The  good  effect  of  the  fermentation  or  souring  is  ac- 
counted for  by  chemists,  who  have  found  that  it  ruptures  the 
ultimate  particles  of  the  meal  or  other  food ; a subject  treated 
in  detail  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  vii. 

p.  445.  According  to  the  doctrine  there  laid  down,  the  globules  * 
of  meal,  or  farinaceous  matter  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  plants, 
lie  closely  compacted  together,  within  membranes  so  exqui- 
sitely thin  and  transparent,  that  their  texture  is  scarcely  to  b6 
discerned  with  the  most  powerful  microscope.  Each  farina- 
ceous particle  is,  therefore,  considered  as  enveloped  in  a vesicle, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  burst,  in  order  to  allow  the  soluble  or 
nutritious  part  to  escape.  This  bursting  is  effected  by  boiling, 
or  other  modes  of  cookery ; and  also,  to  a certain  extent,  by 
the  stomach,  when  too  much  food  is  not  taken  at  a time : but 
it  is  also  effected  by  the  heat  and  decomposition  produced  by 
fermentation  ; and,  hence,  fermented  food,  like  food  which  has 
been  cooked,  is  more  easily  digested  than  uncooked  or  unfer- 
mented food.  Plants  are  nourished  by  the  ultimate  particles 
of  manure,  in  the  same  way  that  animals  are  nourished  by  the 
ultimate  particles  of  food ; and  hence  fermentation  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  dunghill  as  cookery  is  to  food.  The  young  gar- 
dener, as  well  as  the  young  farmer,  may  learn  from  this  the 
vast  importance  of  fermentation,  in  preparing  the  food  both 
for  plants  and  animals. 

27,  Furnace  and  boiler,  for  boiling  dogs’  meat,  heating  pitch, 
&c. ; placed  in  this  distant  and  concerned  spot  to  prevent  risk 
from  fire  when  pitch  or  tar  is  boiled;  and,  when  meat  is 
boiled  for  dogs,  to  prevent  the  smell  from  reaching  tlie  garden. 
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The  reason  why  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  a boiler  for 
tar  is,  that,  most  of  the  farm-buildings  and  garden-offices 
being  of  wood,  it  is  found  conducive  to  their  preservation 
occasionally  to  coat  them  with  tar  heated  to  its  boiling  point 

S8,  Open  shed  for  lumber. 

29,  Dog^kennel ; adjoining  which  is  a privy  for  the  under  gar- 
deners. 

SO,  Hay-barn.  31,  Lean-to  for  straw. 

32  32,  Places  for  loaded  hay-carts  to  unload,  or  to  remain  in 
when  loaded  during  the  night,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  cart  to 
town  or  to  market  early  in  the  morning. 

33,  House  for  lumber,  wood,  &c.  S t,  Duck-house. 

35  35,  Houses  for  geese  and  turkeys. 

36,  Open  shed  for  carts  and  farm  implements. 

37,  Pond,  surrounded  by  rockwork  and  quince  trees. 

38,  House  for  a spring-cart.  39,  Coal-house  for  Mr.  Pratt. 

40  40,  Places  for  young  chickens. 

41,  Yard  to  chicken-houses. 

42,  Hatching-house  for  hens,  containing  boxes,  each  1 ft.  square 
within,  with  an  opening  in  front  7 in.  wide  and  7 in.  high,  the 
top  being  arched,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  opening  are  only 
5 in.  high. 

43,  Lobby  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  house.  44,  His  kitchen. 

45,  Living-room. 

46,  Oven,  opening  to  47. 

47,  Brewhouse,  bakehouse,  and  scullery,  containing  a copper  for 
brewing,  another  for  the  dairy  utensils,  and  a third  for  washing, 
besides  the  oven  already  mentioned. 

48,  Dairy.  The  milk  dishes  are  of  white  earthenware ; zinc 
having  been  tried,  but  having  been  found  not  to  throw  up  the 
cream  so  speedily  and  effectively  as  had  been  promised.  One 
zinc  dish,  with  handles,  is  used  for  clotted  cream,  which  is 
regularly  made  during  the  whole  of  the  fruit  season,  and  oc- 
casionally for  dinner  parties,  for  preserved  tarts,  &c.  We 
observed  here  small  tin  cases  for  sending  eggs  and  butter  to 
town.  The  butter,  wrapped  in  leaves,  or  a butter  cloth,  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a tin  box  about  a foot  square,  so  as 
to  fill  the  box  completely ; and  another  tin  box  is  placed  over 
it,  the  inner  box  resting  on  a rebate,  to  prevent  its  crushing  the 
butter  below  it.  In  this  latter  box,  the  eggs  are  packed  in 
bran,  after  which  the  cover  of  the  outer  one  is  put  on,  and 
the  whole  may  then  be  sent  to  any  distance  by  coach.  The 
dairy  is  supplied  with  water  from  a pump  in  the  scullery ; the 
water  being  conveniently  distributed  in  both  places  by  open 
tubes  and  pipes. 

49,  Coachman’s  living-room. 

50,  Coachman’s  kitchen,  and  stairs  to  two  bedrooms  over. 
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51,  Court  for  enclosing  the  coachman’s  children. 

52,  Lobby  to  the  dairy.  53,  Lobby  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  brewhouse. 

54,  Cellar.  55,  Chicken-yard. 

56,  Farmer’s  yard. 

57,  A gravelled  coui't  separating  the  coach-yard,  59,  from  the 
stable-yard,  56. 

58,  Place  for  slaughtering  in,  59,  Stable-yard. 

60,  Shed  for  compost,  and  various  other  garden  materials ; such 
as  a tub  for  liquid  manure,  in  which  it  ferments  and  forms  a 
scum  on  the  top,  while  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  below  by  a 
faucet  with  a screw  spigot,  such  as  is  Common  in  Derbyshire 
and  other  parts  of  the  north,  which  admits  the  water  to  come 
out  through  the  under  side  of  the  faucet.  Here  are  also  kept 
paint  pots,  oil  cans,  boxes,  baskets,  and  a variety  of  other 
matters.  The  whole  of  this  shed  is  kept  warm  by  the  heat 
which  escapes  from  the  fireplace  in  61,  and  from  the  back  of 
the  orchidaceous  house,  4. 

61,  Fireplace  and  boiler  for  heating  the  orchidaceous  house. 

62,  Place  for  arranging  garden  pots. 

63,  Shed,  with  roof  of  patent  slates,  which  becomes  a cheap 
mode  of  roofing  in  consequence  of  requiring  so  few  rafters, 
amply  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  kept  warm  in  the  winter 
time  by  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  boilers  at  61  and  64. 
This  shed  contains  a potting-bench,  cistern  of  water,  and 
compartments  for  mould ; and,  being  lofty,  it  contains  in  the 
upper  part  two  apartments  enclosed  by  wirework,  for  curious 
foreign  pigeons  or  other  birds.  On  the  ground  are  set,  during 
the  winter  season,  the  large  agaves  and  other  succulent  plants 
which  are  then  in  a dormant  state,  and  which  are  kept  in 
the  open  garden  during  summer.  On  the  whole,  this  is  an 
exceedingly  convenient  working-shed;  being  central  to  the 
houses  3,  4,  5,  and  6;  being  kept  comfortably  warm  by  the 
boilers;  being  well  lighted  from  the  roof;  and  having  the  two 
windows  indicated  at  62,  before  which  is  the  potting-bench. 

64,  Fireplace  to  the  conservatory  and  the  camellia-house. 

65,  Place  for  keeping  food  for  the  rabbits  and  pigeons,  with 
stairs  to  the  pigeon-house,  which  is  placed  over  it. 

66,  Rabbit-house,  containing  twenty-one  hutches,  each  of  which 
is  a cubic  box  of  20  in.  on  the  side.  Each  box  is  in  two  divi- 
sions, an  eating-place  and  a sleeping-place ; the  sleeping-place 
is  8 in.  wide,  and  is  entered  by  an  opening  in  the  back  part 
of  the  partition.  Both  divisions  have  an  outer  door  in  front; 
and,  in  order  that  the  door  of  the  sleeping-place  may  not  be 
opened  by  any  stranger,  it  is  fastened  by  an  iron  pin,  which 
cannot  be  seen  or  touched  till  the  door  of  the  eating-place  is 
opened.  Mr.  Pratt  pointed  this  out  to  us  as  an  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  rabbit-hutches,  well  deserving  of  imita- 
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tion  wherever  there  is  any  chance  of  boys  or  idle  persons 
getting  into  the  rabbit-house.  The  rabbits  are  fed  on  garden 
vegetables  and  bran,  barley,  oatmeal,  and  hay,  making  fre- 
quent changes ; the  vegetables  being  gathered  three  or  four 
days  before  being  used,  and  laid  in  a heap  to  sweat,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  a portion  of  their  moisture.  Salt  is  also 
given  occasionally  with  the  bran.  Cleanliness,  and  frequent 
change  of  food,  have  now,  for  five  years,  kept  the  rabbits  in 
constant  health.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  atten- 
tion to  the  above  rules,  in  partially  drying  green  succulent 
vegetables,  is  essential  to  the  thriving  of  rabbits  kept  in 
hutches;  and,  hence,  in  London  and  other  large  towns, 
instead  of  fresh  vegetables,  they  are  fed  with  clover-hay. 
One  of  the  kinds  of  rabbit  bred  at  Mr.  Harrison’s  is  the 
hare  rabbit,  mentioned  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agricvlture, 
J 7SS5.,  the  flesh  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  in  quan- 
tity and  flavour.  Mr.  Pratt  has  fed  rabbits  here,  which,  when 
killed,  weighed  1 1 lbs.  We  can  testify  to  their  excellence 
when  cooked. 

67,  Coach-house,  with  stairs  to  hay-loft.  68,  Stable. 

69,  Mill-house,  containing  mills  for  bruising  corn  for  poultry,  a 
portable  flour  milf,  a lathe,  and  grinding-machine  for  sharpen- 
ing garden  instruments  and  similar  articles.  In  the  Angel 
Inn  in  Oxford,  some  years  ago,  a lathe  of  this  sort  was  used 
for  cleaning  shoes,  the  brushes  being  fixed  to  the  circum- 
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ference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  shoes  applied  to  them,  while  the 
wheel  was  turned  round  by  a tread  lever,  or  treadle. 

70,  Root-house,  containing  bins  for  keeping  different  kinds  of 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsneps,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  beets,  and 
yellow,  French,  and  white  turnips,  with  shelves  for  onions ; 
and  a loft  over,  which  is  used  as  a fruit-room.  The  fruit  is 
kept  partly  on  slielves,  and  partly  on  cupboard  trays. 

71,  Store  place  for  beer  or  ale,  which  is  brewed  by  Mr.  Pratt 
for  the  use  of  the  family  in  London,  as  well  ns  at  Cheshunt ; 
here  is  also  a regular  staircase  to  the  fruit-room. 

72,  Harness-room,  properly  fitted  up  with  every  convenience, 
and  warmed  by  a stove. 

73,  A lobby  or  court  to  a door  which  opens  to  the  brook,  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  out  an  excavation  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  channel,  in  order  to  intercept  mud,  and  thus  render  the 
water  quite  clear  where  it  passes  along  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  is  seen  from  the  library  window  and  the  ^and  walk. 
{Jig.  158.  in  p.  640.)  The  whole  of  any  mud  which  may  col- 
lect in  the  brook  may  be  wheeled  up  a plank  through  this 
door,  without  dirtying  the  walk. 

74  74,  The  brook. 

75,  Foot  entrance  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  house,  the  coachman’s  bouse, 
the  dairy,  &c. 

76,  Carriage  entrance  to  the  stable-court,  garden  offices,  farm- 
yard, &c. 

77,  Private  entrance  to  the  garden,  over  the  rustic  bridge  shown 
in  Jig.  158. 

78,  Masses  of  vitrified  bricks  and  blocks  of  stone,  distributed 
among  lawn  and  shrubs  ; among  which,  large  plants  of  agave, 
and  other  rock  exotics,  are  placed  in  the  summer  season.  The 
pots  and  tubs  being  concealed,  by  covering  them  with  the 
stones  forming  the  masses  of  rockwork.  Here  the  semicir- 
cular space  surrounded  by  rock  contains  a collection  of  Hi- 
malayan rhododendrons,  &c.,  in  pots,  many  of  them  seedlings 
which  have  not  yet  flowered. 

79  79,  American  shrubbery,  consisting  chiefly  of  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  magnolias,  &c.,  growing  in  peat  earth  kept 
moist  by  the  brook. 

80,  American  garden,  consisting  of  choice  American  shrubs,  and 
American  herbaceous  plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  a 
handsome  tazza  vase  on  a bold  pedestal. 

81,  Two  semicircles  for  dahlias;  the  surrounding  compartments 
containing  a collection  of  roses. 

82,  Garden  of  florist’s  flowers. 

83  83,  Garden  of  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  annuals.  The  walks 
in  all  these  gardens  are  edged  with  slate.  The  bed  83f  con- 
tains a collection  of  choice  standard  roses.  84,  Dahlias. 
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85,  Double  ascent  of  steps  to  a mound  formed  of  the  earth  re- 
moved in  excavating  for  the  pond.  From  the  platform  to 
which  these  steps  lead,  there  is  a circuitous  path  to  the  Chinese 
temple;  and  the  steps  are  ornamented  with  Chinese  vases, 
thus  affording  a note  of  preparation  for  the  Chinese  temple. 
The  outer  sides  of  the  steps  are  formed  of  rockwork,  and 
between  the  two  stairs  is  a pedestal  with  Chinese  ornaments. 

86,  The  Chinese  temple,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mount  formed 
of  the  soil  taken  from  the  excavation  now  constituting  the 
pond.  The  view  from  the  interior  of  this  temple  is  shown 
in^,  162.  p.  651. 

87,  Rustic  steps  descending  from  the  Chinese  temple  to  the 

walk  which  borders  the  poncT.  88,  The  pond. 

89,  Open  tent,  with  sheet-iron  roof  supported  by  iron  rods. 
This  structure  may  be  seen  in  the  viewj^.  163. 

90  90,  Masses  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 

91,  Grotto,  matle  late  last  year,  not  yet  completed.  It  was  for- 
merly an  outer  ice-house,  but  it  failed  as  such.  The  entrance 
is  surrounded  by  rockwork,  and  the  interior  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  furnished  with  a wooden  bench  as  a seat.  Over 
this  grotto  is  an  umbrella  tent,  as  shown  in  the  view^/^.  le*. 
in  p.  OS-t.  92,  D.ahlias. 

93,  Slip  of  ground  for  compost,  and  various  other  materials  re- 
quisite for  the  garden  and  farmyard ; communicating  with 
the  frame-ground  by  the  door  94^,  with  the  farmyard  by  the 
gate  95,  and  with  the  farm  by  the  gate  96. 

94',  Door  from  the  frame-ground  to  the  slip  behind. 

95,  Gate  from  the  slip  to  the  farmyard. 

96,  A gate  from  the  slip  to  the  fields  of  the  farm. 
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Grotto,  mth  Umbrella  Tent  over. 


97,  Grass  field,  forming  part  of  the  farm. 

Fig.  165.  in  p.  656,657.,  is  a vertical  profile  of  the  gardens 
and  pleasure-ground,  with  the  farmyard,  and  a small  portion  of 
the  farm.  This  view  shows  : — 

1,  The  house.  2,  The  domestic  offices  and  yard. 

S,  Vinery  in  small  garden. 

4,  Back  entrance  to  the  domestic  offices,  and  the  smaller  kitchen- 

garden.  On  one  side  of  this  walk  is  placed  one  of  Fuller’s 

portable  ice-boxes. 

Fuller's  Ice-Box.  — This  box  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
useful  inventions  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  wealthy  classes  for  many  years.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  box  within  another,  the  inner  box  being  6 inches 
apart  from  the  outer  box  on  every  side,  and  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  space  between  the  outer  box  and  the  inner  box  is 
filled  up  with  burnt  cork  in  a state  of  powder,  as  being  a better 
nonconductor  of  heat  than  powdered  charcoal  of  common  wood. 
The  lid  is  double  like  the  sides,  and  the  vacuity  filled  with 
charcoal  in  the  same  manner,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  air 
getting  in  to  the  contents  of  the  box  when  it  is  shut.  The  lid  has 
ledges  which  project  downwards  into  a gutter  containing  water, 
so  as  to  render  the  junction  airtight.  The  ice  is  contained  in 
the  well  or  space  thus  enclosed  and  protected,  which  is  lined 
with  cork  ; and  which  will  keep  the  rough  ice  for  three,  four, 
and  five  weeks,  in  the  hottest  weather  of  summer.  Mr.  Harri- 
son’s box  is  3 ft.  5 in.  by  2 ft.  8 in.,  and  3 ft.  5 in.  in  depth,  out- 
side measure;  and  the  well,  or  inner  box,  will  contain  300  lbs.  of 
rough  ice.  The  cost  of  a box  of  this  size  complete  is  251.  4s. 
The  cost  of  the  ice  which  is  required  to  fill  it,  and  which  is 
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supplied  by  a large  wholesale  dealer  in  that  article  at  Southgate, 
Mr.  Symonds,  is  about  15s. ; the  price  per  cwt  varying  from  4s. 
to  6s.,  of  three  sorts,  sweepings,  mixed,  and  pure,  at  different 
prices.  The  box  three  times  filled  will  serve  an  ordinary 
family  a whole  season.  When  we  consider  the  expense  of 
building  an  ice-house ; the  uncertainty  of  its  answering  the  end 
proposed;  the  expense  of  filling  it  annually  with  ice,  and  of 
taking  out  a portion  every  two  or  three  days,  or  in  the  hottest 
weather  every  day ; the  saving  by  the  use  of  the  ice-preserver 
must  be  obvious.  In  fact,  there  are  few  families  who  have  an 
ice-house,  who  would  not  save  a considerable  sum  every  year  by 
it,  and  be  much  more  certain  of  always  having  ice  when  they 
wanted  it.  The  box  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fuller,  No.  60. 
Jermyn  Street,  London ; and,  when  it  once  becomes  properly 
known,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it,  or  some  similar  contrivance, 
will  take  the  place  of  ice-houses  in  suburban  residences  ail  over 
the  country.  As  this  takes  place,  a demand  will  be  created  for 
dealers  in  ice,  who  will  collect  and  preserve  it  better,  and  at  far 
less  expense,  than  any  individual  can  do,  and  who  will  supply 
the  possessors  of  boxes.  The  mere  circumstance  of  an  immense 
body  of  ice  being  put  together  will  contribute  to  its  preserva- 
tion, while  the  smaller  quantities  put  into  private  ice-houses,  and 
often  most  improperly  mixed  with  salt  while  being  put  in,  is  al- 
ways liable  to  melt,  by  the  penetration  of  the  heat  with  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Though  the  invention  has  been  only  a very 
short  time  before  the  public,  we  already  know  some  gentlemen 
having  ice-houses  near  town  who  have  given  up  filling  them, 
and  who,  having  procured  a box,  get  it  filled  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  at  an  expense,  for  the  season,  of 
not  more  than  2/.  or  Si.  In  the  very  complete  offices  at  Elvas- 
ton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrin^on,  near  Derby,  the 
ice-house  may  be  said  to  form  a part  of  the  castle,  being,  as  al- 
ready observed  in  p.  460.,  under  a tower  which  forms  the  larder. 
In  a vaulted  room  near  the  butler’s  pantry,  there  are  two  cold 
closets  or  presses  formed  by  Mr.  Fuller.  They  consist  ofdouble 
boxes,  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  box  being  filled 
with  ice ; so  that  cold  meat,  pies,  tarts,  butter,  or  any  article 
requiring  to  be  kept  cool,  is  set  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  these 
presses  with  no  more  trouble  than  they  would  be  set  on  the  shelf 
of  a common  press.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers 
to  know  that  the  greatest  dealer  in  ice  in  London,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world,  is  Mr.  Leftwich  of  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park ; and 
the  next,  perhaps,  Mr.  Symonds  of  Southgate.  The  ice-house 
at  Southgate  is  36  ft.  deep,  measuring  from  the  surface,  and  14ft. 
high  above  the  surface.  It  is  circular,  and  24  ft.  in  diameter,  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 1 8 ft.  at  the  bottom  ; and  the  dome 
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at  top  rises  In  the  form  of  a cone.  TItis  house,  it  is  computed, 
will  contain  450  tons  of  ice. 

.5,  The  smaller  kitchen-garden. 
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6,  Broad  border  for  pits ; aticl  in  which  there  is  a cold-pit  for 
protecting  vegetables  during  winter. 

7,  Boundary  plantation. 
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8,  Angular  brick  wall,  for  the  sake  of  having  diflerent  aspects 
for  uie  fruit  trees  which  are  trained  against  it;  and  for  strength, 
being  only  one  brick  in  thickness  for  lessening  the  expense. 

9,  Pond  in  the  largest  kitchen-garden,  supplied  from  the  brook 
by  pipes,  with  waste  pipe  to  the  pond  on  the  lawn. 

10,  Filbert  plantation. 

1 1 , Orchard,  and  boundary  plantation. 

12,  Covered  seat;  of  which  a view  is  shown  in  166.  In 
front  of  this  seat  there  is  a mulberry  tree  of  large  dimensions. 


Covered  Seaty  qfgrotetque  and  mttic  Masonry, 


which  was  transplanted  by  Mr.  Harrison  when  it  was  up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age.  The  instruments  with  which  a 
number  of  large  plants,  particularly  shrubs,  were  transplanted 
under  Mr.  Harrison’s  directions,  when  the  grounds  were  being 
altered  and  enlarged,  were  described  for  us  by  Mr.  Pratt.  (See 
Gardener^ s Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  ISi.)  Mr.  Pratt  kept  for 
many  years  large  plants  which  had  suffered  from  any  causes, 
or  which  were  not  immediately  wanted,  in  what  he  called  an 
hospital  for  these  purposes. 

13,  A flower-garden,  in  which  for  several  years  a large  Arau- 
caria brasiliensis  stood  out  in  the  centre  bed ; but  it  was 
killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1837 — 8. 

14,  The  rustic  covered  seat,  shown  in  Jig.  167.  in  p.  660.,  and 
of  which^%.  168.  is  an  elevation  of  the  back;  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  barked  poles  are  arranged. 

1 5,  Basin  of  water  for  aquatics. 

16,  Rustic  building,  of  which  a view  is  shown  in^.  172.  In 
the  interior  is  an  alto-relievo  of  statuary  marble,  representing 
a female  over  a funereal  vase,  surrounded  by  a sort  of  broad 
frame  of  corals,  cornua  Ammonis,  and  large  mineral  speci- 
mens of  different  kinds. 

17,  Groups  of  roses,  dahlias,  and  other  ornamental  flowers. 
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1 8,  Two  semicircular  beds  of  roses. 

19,  A covered  double  seat,  one  half  looking  towards  the  roses, 
and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  latter  are 
kept  the  instruments  for  playing  at  what  is  called  lawn 
billiards,  which  is  said  to  be  a game  intermediate  between 
bowls  and  common  billiards.  This  game  is  little  known, 
but  materials  for  playing  at  it  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Cato  & 
Son,  wire-workers,  Holbom  Hill,  London,  who  send  out  with 
them  the  following  printed  rules  : — 

“ This  game,  which  differs  from  all  others,  should  be 
played  on  a lawn  about  12  yards  square  ; the  socket  with  the 
ring  being  fixed  in  the  centre,  by  a block  of  wood  fixed  into 
the  earth.  It  may  be  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  either 
separately,  or  as  partners,  each  player  having  a ball  with  a 
cue  pointed  to  correspond.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fix  the 
ring  at  the  end  of  the  cue  close  to  the  ball  before  striking.” 

20,  The  pond.  On  the  margin  of  which,  at  k,  is  the  boat- 
house seen  in^.  1 73.  in  p.  667. 

2 1 , Descending  steps  through  evergreens ; from  which  is  seen 

the  distant  view  of  the  house  and  the  tent,  as  in  163. 
in  p.  653.  22,  Dahlia  plantation. 

28j  Chinese  temple,  from  the  interior  of  which  is  obtained  the 
view  shown 'm  fig.  162.  in  p.  651.  Behind  the  temple,  a little 
to  one  side,  is  the  grotto  shown  at  91  in  the  plan.  Jig.  159.  in 
p.  642,  643.;  and  also  in  the  view.  Jig.  164.  in  p.  654. 

24,  The  situation  of  the  tent  shown  in_^.  163. 

25,  The  different  flower  and  shrub  gardens  described  in  detail 
in  the  plan,  fig.  1 59.  p.  642,  643. 

26,  The  hot-houses,  pits,  frames,  farm-buildings,  &c.,  shown  in 
Jig.  159. 

27,  Grass  fields,  forming  part  of  the  farm. 

28,  Point  from  which  the  view  of  the  hot-houses,  161.  in 
p.  646.,  is  taken ; and  also,  turning  round,  the  view  of  the  house, 

174.  in  p.  669.  29,  Secret  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

30,  Principal  entrance  to  the  house. 

31,  Entrance  to  the  stable-court  and  farmyard. 

Remarks.  — In  pointing  out  the  principal  sources  of  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  which  a young  gardener  may  derive  from 
examining  this  place,  we  shall  first  direct  attention  to  the 
garden  structures.  These,  whether  of  the  ornamental  or  useful 
kind,  are  executed  substantially,  and  with  great  care  and  neat- 
ness; while  the  farm-buildings,  being  chiefly  of,  wood,  show 
how  great  an  extent  of  accommodation  may  be  obtained  with- 
out regularity  of  plan,  and  without  incurring  much  expense. 
A good  exercise  for  the  young  designer  would  be,  to  distribute 
the  same  accommodation,  properly  classed,  along  the  sides  of  a 
square  or  squares,  or  along  the  sides  of  a parallelogram  or 
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liuUic  Covered  Seat,  qf  Woodwork. 


polygon,  and  either  detached  from,  or  connected  with,  the 
horticultural  buildings. 

The  manner  in  which  the  working-sheds  are  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  from  the  furnaces,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  severe 

168 


weather,  much  more  work  will  be  done  in  them,  and  in  a better 
manner,  and  in  which  they  are  lighted,  so  as  to  serve  for  pro- 
tecting certain  kinds  of  plants  during  winter,  is  worthy  of 
imitation ; as  is  the  mode  of  heating  so  many  different  houses 
from  only  three  boilers.  In  no  garden  structures  have  we  seen 
a more  judicious  use  of  the  Penrhyn  slate ; paths,  edgings, 
shelves,  cisterns,  boxes  for  plants,  copings,  kerbs,  partitions, 
and  substitutes  for  dwarf  walls,  being  all  made  of  it.  The 
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order  and  neatness  with  which  all  the  different  tools,  utensils, 
&c.,  are  kept  in  the  horticultural  and  farm  buildings,  are  most 
exemplary,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business. 

In  the  construction  of  the  hot-houses,  the  most  remarkable  is 
one  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  principle  of  Mr.  Paxton,  accurately 
copied  from  the  original  house  at  Chatsworth ; and,  as  thb  is 
the  only  house  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  within  the  same 
distance  of  Loudon,  we  shall  give  a plan,  elevation,  and  view  of 
it.  This  house  is  marked  7 and  8 in  the  ground  plan,  Jig.  159. 
in  p.  643,  643. ; one  half  of  it  169 

being  used  as  ageranium-house, 
and  the  other  as  a botanic  stove. 

Fig.  169.  is  a geometrical 
elevation  of  part  of  the  front  of 
this  house,  showing,  in  a con- 
spicuous manner,  the  ridges 
and  furrows.  Ventilation  is 
given  by  opening  the  glazed 
triangular  panel  in  front  of 
each  ridge,  which  is  hinged 
on  its  lower  side;  and  by  the 
opening  of  shutters  of  similar 
form  and  dimensions  in  the 
back  wall,  under  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge. 

Fig.  170.  is  a cross  section  through  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
ridges  of  the  roof,  in  which  are  shown  at  i the  oblique  direction 


of  the  sash  bars  between  the  ridge  and  the  furrow,  and  the 
panes  of  glass  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  bars  at  k.  There 
are  openings  under  each  ridge,  in  the  back  wall,  and  also  in 
front,  for  ventilation. 
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Fig,  171.  is  a ground  plan  of  a portion  of  this  house,  show- 
ing the  entrance  at  a ; a partition,  by  which  a part  of  the  house 
may  be  treated  as  a stove,  bb  ; the  hot-water  pipes,  c c ; the 
stage  for  green-house  plants,  d ; cistern  for  water  in  the  stove 
division,  e ; and  box  for  Miisa  Cavendishti,  f.  The  cistern 
and  the  box  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate,  held  together  by  iron 


h g A 


bolts,  which  pass  through  the  two  opposite  plates,  and  are  made 
fast  with  screws  and  nuts. 

Fig.  170.  h,  g,  h,  is  a vertical  profile  of  part  of  a ridge  on  a large 
scale,  in  which  g is  the  ridge  piece,  or  crown  of  the  ridge;  and 
h h the  gutters  or  furrows.  The  width  of  these  ridges,  from 
furrow  to  furrow,  is  about  6 ft. ; and  the  height,  from  the  level  of 
the  furrow  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  is  about  Sft.  The  advantages 
attending  this  kind  of  house  have  been  already  noticed,  p.  452. 
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The  following  memoranclum  respecting  the  heating  of  the 
hot-houses  and  pit's  at  this  place  has  been  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  Harrison. 

“ The  hot-water  apparatus  first  used  in  the  small  house  in  the 
walled  garden,  3 inj'^.  159.  in  p.  652.,  was  put  up  by  a regular 
mechanic  from  London,  but  worked  so  ill  and  with  such  frequent 
failures,  requiring  night-watching,  that  soon  after  Mr.  Pratt  be- 
came head  gardener  the  whole  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  the 
materials,  with  additions  and  alterations,  and  removing  the 
boiler  from  the  house  into  an  adjoining  place  where  the  fire  and 
flue  were  built,  were  reconstructed,  and  the  house  has  com- 
pletely answered  ever  since. 

“ Since  that  time  no  person  supplying  hot-water  apparatus  has 
ever  been  consulted,  or  even  employed,  except  in  casting  boilers 
and  other  iron  work,  according  to  plans  and  drawings  made  to 
a scale  and  sent  to  London  ; these  materials  being  put  together 
by  a smith  in  the  country,  who  has  learned  to  cut  and  Join 
pipes.  Three  fires  heat  eight  distinct  houses  ; and  if  the  whole 
had  been  erected,  or  its  erection  contemplated,  at  the  same  time, 
two  fires  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  by  placing  the  houses 
requiring  most  heat  nearest  the  fires.  One  of  the  boilers  is  a 
common  large  iron  coal  box,  which  has  now  been  in  use 
seven  years,  without  the  slightest  failure.  Simplicity  in  con- 
struction, with  large  bodies  of  water  and  iron  (the  pipes  in  the 
largest  house  being  6 in.  internal  diameter,  in  the  others  4 in., 
and  going  entirely  round  the  pine  and  orchideous  houses,  requir- 
ing the  greatest  heat,  and  round  three  sides  of  the  botanic  house), 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  plans ; and  experience  derived  from 
the  house  in  the  walled  garden  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  boilers  from  the  other  houses,  the  delivering  and  return 
pipes  being  in  every  instance  carried  from  the  boilers  through 
the  wall,  and  close  fitted ; and  experience  has  proved  that  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  more  than  compensate,  in  various  ways, 
for  the  loss  of  heat  which  the  boilers  would  give  in  the  houses. 

“ Experiments  have  also  proved  that  the  6-inch  pipes  in  the 
botanic  house,  which  is  considerably  more  than  double  the  area  of 
the  pine-house  which  is  heated  from  the  same  boiler  by  4-inch 
pipes,  give  a greater  heat  than  would  be  given  by  a double  set  of 
4-inch  pipes,  making  full  allowance  even  for  the  excess  of  water 
beyond  the  double  quantity  carried  by  the  6-inch  pipes  above  the 
4-inch,  calculated  on  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  This  proves 
that  the  same  quantity  of  water  is  more  effectual  when  distributed 
in  large  pipes,  than  in  a greater  number  of  smaller  pipes.  No 
deficiency  has  been  found  in  the  regular  diffusion  of  heat,  and 
greq^  advantage  in  the  continuance.  The  pipes  through  the  wall 
delivering  and  returning  the  water  in  the  orchideous  house,  which 
supply  two  sets  of  service  pipes  branching  off  at  opposite  right 
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angles,  were  cast  with  the  boiler,  on  the  calculation  of  the 
squares  of  the  diameters,  the  service  pipes  being  4 in.,  and  the 
others  nearly  6 in. 

“ These  arrangements  have  now  had  sufficient  trial  to  prove 
their  efficiency.  Mr.  Pratt  can  give  and  secure  the  continuance 
of  whatever  heat  he  considers  necessary,  without  any  attention 
to  the  fires  during  the  night.  It  was  necessary  to  look  at  the 
fires  in  the  night  during  the  use  of  a very  highly  praised  boiler, 
which  was  obliged  to  be  used  in  consequence  of  failure  in  pro- 
curing a large  coalbox,  and  the  founders  not  being  able  to  send 
the  present  boiler  in  time.  Since  the  present  boiler  has  been 
fixed,  neither  Mr.  Pratt  nor  any  one  under  him  has  ever  looked 
at  a fire  during  the  night;  the  temperature  of  the  houses  in  the 
morning,  after  the  severest  night,  proving  the  absolute  security 
of  the  mode  of  supplying  the  heat  under  these  houses. 

“ The  economy  and  simplicity  of  plan  have  also  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Harrison  having,  previously  to  heating  the  second  house,  had 
an  estimate  made  by  an  eminent  London  firm,  of  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  for  heating  the  house,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
given.  Estimate,  581.  Mr.  Harrison  objected  to  the  estimate, 
and  desired  to  have  another,  with  the  plan  of  heating  on  which 
the  estimate  was  founded : this  was  521.  Mr.  Harrison,  disap- 
proving both  of  plan  and  estimate,  made,  with  Mr.  Pratt,  a plan, 
the  iron  for  which  was  supplied  by  the  same  firm,  and  amounted 
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to  26/.,  instead  of  52/. ; and  this  plan,  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
other,  has  most  completely  answered  in  every  respect.  No 
estimate  or  plan  from  London  has  since  been  required.  It  may 
be  added,  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  now  satisfied  from  experience, 
that  economy  in  fuel  and  in  labour  in  attending  fires,  and  the 
avoidance  of  night-watching,  as  well  as  economy  in  the  first  cost, 
are  attained  by  simple  instead  of  by  complicated  plans. 

“ Any  required  heat,  however  high,  may  be  given,  and  distri- 
buted and  regulated  by  the  stop-cocks  in  the  different  houses, 
and  retained  during  the  severest  weather  without  any  care  during 
the  night.  Mr.  Pratt  has  ascertained  that  420  gallons,  the 
largest  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  new  houses,  can  be  boiled 
in  an  hour ; and,  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  of  that  part  in  which  sudden 
severe  cold  can  occur,  the  water  in  the  boiler  must  always  be 
kept  at  a certain  temperature  for  the  use  of  the  pine  and  or- 
chideous  houses,  and  generally  also  let  into  the  botanic  house, 
no  difficulty  can  occur  in  the  other  houses.  He  has  found  that 
the  upper  pipes  in  the  geranium  and  heath  houses  become  hot  in 
five  minutes  after  the  cocks  are  turned  to  let  in  the  hot  water 
from  the  adjoining  houses.  It  must  be  added,  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  fireplace  and  flue ; as 
a most  important  difference  will  be  found  between  a wide  and  ill- 
constructed  fireplace  and  flue,  both  in  the  intensity  of  heat  by  any 
given  quantity  of  fluid,  and  in  the  burning  of  inferior  fuel  mixed 
with  good ; in  the  keeping  in  of  the  fire,  and  preventing  any  ac- 
cumulation of  soot,  &C.  The  fireplaces  and  flues  have  all  been 
constructed  under  Mr.  Pratt’s  own  immediate  superintendence. 

“ The  result  is,  a decided  superiority  in  economy,  in  first  cost, 
in  the  use,  and  in  security  without-night  watching,  of  simple 
overcomplicated  plans:  and  this  detail  has  been  given,  which 
might  be  extended  to  more  minute  points  if  required,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  amateur  gardeners  who  require 
hot-houses,  and  to  those  who  supply  apparatus  for  heating. 
Many  persons  deny  themselves  a luxury  they  wish  to  enjoy,  from 
the  expense  and  occasional  failures  of  many  of  the  complicated 
plans  now  in  use ; and  more  numerous  orders,  which  would  be 
given  if  the  above  objections  were  remedied,  would  amply  com- 
pensate those  who  supply  such  apparatus.  — W.  H.” 

In  the  farm-buildings,  the  fittings  up  of  the  poultry-houses, 
the  rabbit-house,  and  the  dairy  and  dairy  scullery,  well  deserve 
attention  ; and  also  the  arrangement  for  fermenting  the  food  of 
the  pigs  in  under-ground  cisterns,  not  too  warm  for  summer,  nor 
so  cold  as  to  check  fermentation  in  winter.  The  manure  of  the 
horses,  of  the  cows,  of  the  pigs,  of  the  rabbits,  of  the  pigeons, 
and  of  the  poultry,  is  kept  in  separate  pits,  that  it  may  be 
used,  if  desirable,  in  making  up  different  composts. 
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three  liquid-manure  tanks,  in  which  the  liquid  matter,  which  in 
most  farmyards  is  wasted,  is  fermented,  and  afterwards  mixed 
up  with  soil  for  use  in  the  kitchen-garden,  or  used  in  forming 
composts  for  particular  plants.  The  liquid  manure  from  the 
stables  is  kept  apart  from  that  from  the  cow-house ; and  the 
general  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  of  the  frame-ground  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  are  fermented  by  themselves.  The  liquid  manure 
with  which  Mr.  Pratt  waters  his  plants  is  formed  chiefly  of 
the  sweepings  of  the  pigeon,  rabbit,  and  cow  houses,  with  lime ; 
and  is  kept  in  a cask  in  a close  shed  (60  in  the  plan,/^.  159.  in 
p.  64‘2,  6 13.),  so  that  the  temperature  admits  of  its  fermenting  in 
winter,  as  well  as  in  summer : a thick  scum  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  cask,  and  the  liquid  is  drawn  out  from  the  bottom  as  clear  as 
old  ale.  The  plants  which  Mr.  Pratt  waters  with  this  liquid  are 
chiefly  those  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  the  Datura,  BrugmanstVr,  and 
other  soft-wooded  tree  plants  which,  like  these,  are  cut  in  every 
year,  and  appear  to  profit  by  the  stimulating  effect  of  this  ma- 
nure. He  gives  it  also,  occasionally,  to  various  other  plants 
which  appear  to  want  vigour ; but  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience of  its  eflects,  to  give  a list  of  plants  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
applied. 

In  order  to  produce  as  much  manure  as  possible,  as  well  for 
the  farm  as  for  the  garden,  all  leaves,  haulm,  and  waste  vegetable 
matters,  are  carefully  collected,  and  fermented  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  stable  dung ; and  heaps  of  different  kinds  of  soils,  procured 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  constantly  kept  in  the 
slip  adjoining  the  frame-ground,  ready  for  use. 

The  grounds  being  nearly  level  are  readily  supplied  with 
water  from  the  ponds  and  from  the  brook ; and  there  are  con- 
cealed wells,  communicating  with  these  sources  by  pipes  from 
the  brook,  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  more  especially  in 
the  kitchen-garden,  from  which  the  plants  can  be  abundantly 
watered  in  the  growing  season  with  comparatively  little  labour ; 
there  being  six  different  places,  including  the  .ponds  and  brook, 
from  which  the  gardeners  take  water,  and  all  the  strawberries 
are  planted  close  to  the  wells  in  the  inner  and  outer  walled 
gardens. 

The  kitchen-gardens,  the  hot-houses,  and  the  store-houses  and 
some  other  structures  can  be  locked  up  at  pleasure,  Mr.  Harri- 
son and  Mr.  Pratt  being  the  only  persons  having  complete 
master  keys.  Part  of  the  outer  kitchen-garden  is  enclosed  with 
an  open  iron  spike  fence,  5 ft.  6 in.  high,  within  which  and  the 
inner  walled  garden  are  the  strawberries  and  choicest  goose- 
berries, figs,  &c.,  and  these  enclosures  are  opened  only  by  the 
master  keys.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  wall  and  best  fruit 
is  secured  from  plunder. 

The  beauties  of  this  place,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
depend  chiefly  on  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  laying  out 
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the  walks,  and  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs ; though  the 
choice  of  a situation  for  the  pond,  and  the  mount  adjoining  it, 
is  also  a matter  of  some  consequence. 

The  trees  and  shrubs,  being  comparatively  limited  in  number, 
consist  of  one  of  almost  every  kind  that  is  to  be  procured  in 
British  nurseries,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  common,  or  not 
considered  ornamental.  In  selecting  these,  the  more  rare  kinds 
have  been  procured,  and  planted  quite  young;  Mr.  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Pratt  having  found,  by  experience,  that  the  pines  and 
firs  should  be  planted  out  when  not  more  than  of  three  or  four 
years’  growth.  When  the  plants  have  been  in  pots,  the  balls 
should  be  gently  broken  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  all  the 
earth  washed  away  from  the  roots  by  the  application  of  water. 
The  plant  may  then  be  placed  on  a hill  of  prepared  mould,  and 
the  roots  stretched  out,  so  as  to  radiate  from  the  plant  in  every 
direction,  and  afterwards  covered  with  mould.  This  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Barron  at  Elvaston  Castle,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  A list  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  very  choice  collections  of 
yibietinae  and  Cupressinas,  has  been  given  in  our  Arboretum, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2450.,  and  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  30,  These 
pines  and  firs  are  in  a most  healthy  state ; and  Pinus  excelsa, 
P.  inops,  and  P.  Banks/ana,  Picea  pectinata,  C^drus  Deoddra, 
and  y^'bies  Douglas?:  are  remarkably  fine  specimens. 

The  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  chiefly  on  the  mount  near 
the  lake,  and  along  the  margin  which  shuts  out  the  kitchen- 
garden  ; and  in  these  places  they  are  planted  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  so  as  to  produce  irregular  groups  of  trees,  with  masses 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  as  undergrowth,  intersected 
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by  glades  of  turf.  They  are  scattered  over  the  general  surface  of 
the  lawn,  so  as  to  produce  a continually  varying  effect,  as  viewed 
from  the  walks ; and  so  as  to  disguise  the  boundary,  and  prevent 
the  eye  from  seeing  from  one  extremity  of  the  grounds  to  the 
other,  and  thus  ascertain  their  extent.  The  only  points  at 
which  the  lawn  is  seen  directly  across  from  the  drawingroom 
window  are  in  the  direction  of  I and  165.  in  p.  656,  657.; 

but,  through  these  openings,  the  grass  field  beyond  appears 
united  with  the  lawn ; so  that  the  extent  thus  given  to  the  views 
from  the  drawingroom  windows  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  character  of  the  place,  with  reference  to  extent.  From 
every  other  part  of  the  grounds,  the  views  across  the  lawn  are 
interrupted  by  some  tree,  bush,  or  object  which  conceals  the 
boundary ; or,  if  the  boundary  is  seen  on  one  side,  as  in  passing 
along  the  walk  from  16  by  18  to  22,  there  is  ample  space  on  the 
lawn  side  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  extent. 

In  many  situations,  this  walk,  as  seen  on  paper,  would  be 
considered  to  be  too  near  the  boundary ; but  in  the  grounds  the 
narrow  plantation  from  22  to  18  is  of  evergreens,  chiefly  hollies, 
which  already  partially  shut  out  all  view  of  the  boundary  or  the 
field,  and  which  are  ultimately  intended  to  spread  their  upper 
branches  over  the  walk,  so  as  to  give  it  a character  of  shade  and 
gloom,  different  from  any  other  in  these  grounds.  In  general,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  the  boundary  between  a lawn 
and  the  park  or  field  beyond  should  not  be  such  as  to  cut  the 
landscape,  as  it  were,  in  two ; and  another  rule  is,  that  the  walks 
should  never  be  so  near  this  fence,  or  should  not  be  so  conducted 
when  near  it,  as  to  admit  of  the  spectator  looking  directly  across. 
Indeed,  in  scenery,  no  rule  is  generally  more  applicable  than 
this;  viz.  that  all  straight  lines,  whether  fences,  roads,  canals,  or 
rivers,  and  all  regular  symmetrical  objects,  such  as  buildings, 
should  be  looked  at  obliquely.  Applying  this  rule,  therefore, 
to  the  scenery  between  the  walk  and  the  fence,  from  18  to  16, 
we  should  say  that  either  the  direction  of  the  walk  ought  to  be 
altered,  so  as  to  remove  it  further  from  the  boundary,  or  the 
boundary  extended  further  into  the  field ; and  instead  of  being 
bordered  by  a hedge-like  fringe  of  shrubs,  it  should  only  be 
broken  here  and  there  by  occasional  bushes  and  trees,  connected 
and  harmonising  in  position  with  other  trees  beyond  the  fence. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  avoid  altering  the  boundary,  then  we 
should  recommend  continuing  the  walk  which  commences  at  d 
near  19,  by  n and  o o,  to  p near  16.  If  there  were  nothing  to 
see  or  be  seen  beyond  the  boundary,  then,  unless  the  boundary 
fence  were  a conservative  wall,  that  is,  a wall  covered  with 
half-hardy  ornamental  plants,  we  should  still  prefer  changing 
the  direction  of  the  walk,  so  as  to  take  away  from  the  monoto- 
nous appearance  of  continually  skirting  the  boundary.  In  every 
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place,  however  small,  there  ought  to  be  some  part  left  which  the 
visitor  has  not  seen,  and  which  may  leave  the  impression  on  his 
mind,  that,  however  much  he  has  been  shown,  he  has  not 
seen  every  thing.  We  make  these  observations  with  great  de- 
ference to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  landscape-gardening,  and  shown  much  practical  taste 
and  good  sense  both  in  that  art  and  in  architecture. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Harrison  accords  with 
our  general  view  of  the  subject,  but  “ defends  the  walk  in  ques- 
tion as  an  exception  founded  on  his  objects  in  making  it;  which 
were,  1st,  to  have  a walk  different  from  any  other  in  the  garden, 
and,  2d,  a walk  sheltered  from  the  winter  southerly  gales,  and 
ornamented  by  the  bloom  of  the  laurustinus  at  that  season.  It 
is,  therefore,  so  slightly  curved  as  merely  to  avoid  a straight  line; 
and  permits  an  extent  of  length  not  found  in  any  other  part 
to  be  seen  on  descending  the  elevation  at  the  east  end,  or  on 
emerging  from  wood  at  the  west  end,  where,  when  the  improve- 
ments connected  with  it  are  finished,  it  will  enter  a dense  plant- 
ation, the  walk  going  round  at  the  back  of  the  building  in  that 
corner.  The  fence  would  have  been  entirely  exclu^d  from 
either  near  or  distant  view,  and  the  eye  carried  so  as  not  to  catch 
a view  of  the  grounds  of  the  field  nearer  than  onehundred  yards 
or  more  at  the  least,  if  the  laurustinuses  had  not  suffered  so 
severely  in  1 837-S8 ; but  these  will,  by  next  year,  and  by  trees 
already  planted  along  the  border,  and  others  to  be  planted  irre- 
gularly, at  intervals,  in  the  field  near  the  fence,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, Mr.  Harrison  thinks,  obviate  the  objection  made,  or,  at 
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least,  lessen  the  force  of  it,  os  future  appearances  will,  he  thinks, 
prove.  — W.  H.” 

The  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  lawn  are  almost  all  disposed  in 
the  gardenesque  manner;  that  is,  so  that  each  individual  plant 
may  assume  its  natural  shape  and  habit  of  growth.  The  masses 
are  also  chiefly  planted  in  the  same  style  ; and,  as  the  trees  and 
shrubs  advance  in  growth,  they  are  cut  in,  or  thinned  out; 
so  that  each  individual,  if  separated  from  the  mass  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  considered  by  itself  alone,  shall  be  a handsome 
plant.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  produce  as  much  variety 
as  possible,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting,  in  which  trees  and 
shrubs  are  so  closely  grouped  together  as  partially  to  injure 
each  other’s  growth,  occasionally  occurs,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing variety.  With  the  exception  of  the  pines  and  firs,  the 
other  trees  have  been  selected  more  for  their  picturesque  effect 
and  variety  of  foliage,  than  for  their  botanical  interest.  Among 
these  are  the  Scotch  pine  for  its  darkness ; the  i%pu1us  angu- 
lata  for  its  large  leaves,  and  for  its  property  of  preserving  these 
till  destroyed  by  severe  frost,  long  before  which  all  the  other 
poplars  have  become  naked;  the  A'cev  macrophyllum,for  its  large 
leaves  ; the  Montpelier  maple,  for  its  small  ones  ; the  Negutido 
yi-axinifolium,  for  its  green-barked  shoots ; the  American  oaks, 
for  the  singular  variety  in  form  and  colour  of  their  foliage ; the 
catalpa,  for  its  broad  rich  yellowish  leaves,  and  its  showy  blos- 
soms, which  appear  late  in  the  season  ; the  deciduous  cypress; 
the  bonduc,  or  Kentucky  coffee  tree;  the  cut-leaved  alder; 
the  tulip  tree ; the  purple  beech ; the  purple  hazel ; the  Oriental 
plane,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  specimens ; the  variegated 
sycamore,  and  other  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  always 
so  beautiful  in  spring ; those  thorns  and  crabs  which  are  beautiful 
or  remarkable  for  their  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  for  their 
fruit  in  autumn  ; the  Nepal  sorbus,  so  interesting  for  its  large 
woolly  leaves,  which  die  off  of  a fine  straw  colour;  the  magno- 
lias; the  rhododendrons;  the  heaths;  the  brooms;  and  the  double- 
blossomed  furze;  besides  various  striking  or  popular  plants, 
such  as  the  variegated  hollies,  the  scarlet  arbutus,  &c.  Among 
the  detached  trees  and  small  groups,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  a single  bush  or  tree  that  a general  observer  will  not  find 
noticeable  for  something  in  its  foliage,  general  form,  flowers,  or 
fruit.  The  Magnbh'a  grand  iflbra  var.  exoniensis  flowers  freely 
as  a standard  without  any  protection,  and  was  not  even  injured 
by  the  winter  of  1837-8 ; nor  was  .^j'rbutus  procera,  also  unpro- 
tected. A number  of  the  more  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as 
Araucaria  brasiliensis,  which  had  stood  out  eight  years,  A. 
Cunninghamn,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  palustris,  P.  Gerardidna,  P. 
canari^nsis,  &c.,  were  killed  during  the  winter  of  1837-8;  and 
a number  of  others,  which  were  severely  injured,  are  now  re- 
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covering.  Mr.  Pratt,  the  head  gardener,  did  not  begin  to 
prune  the  trees  which  were  injured,  till  the  rising  of  the  sap 
showed  the  extent  of  the  injury  that  they  had  received.  After 
waiting  till  the  middle  of  summer,  it  was  found  that  the  lau- 
rustinus,  sweet  bay,  Chinese  privet,  and  various  other  shrubs, 
were  alive  to  the  height  of  from  3 fl.  to  5 ft.;  and,  after  the  dead 
wood  was  cut  out,  the  plants  soon  became  covered  with  young 
shoots  and  foliage. 

The  Walks  are  so  laid  out  and  planted  ns  to  be  sheltered  or 
bordered  by  evergreens,  for  the  sake  of  their  lively  appearance 
during  winter.  They  are  also  so  contrived  as  to  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  by  deciduous  trees  during  summer ; while  these 
trees,  being  naked  during  winter,  admit  the  sun  at  that  season 
to  dry  the  ground.  The  walks  are  laid  out  in  different  direc- 
tions, in  order  that,  from  whatever  point  the  wind  may  blow,  at 
least  one  walk  will  be  sheltered  from  it.  The  greater  number 
are  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south;  because  walks  in  that 
direction  are  best  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  proprietor  chiefly  resides 
here.  It  is  always  desirable,  in  a small  place,  that  all  the  walks 
should  be  concealed  from  the  windows,  except  that  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye ; and  that,  in  walking  through  the  grounds, 
no  path  should  be  seen  except  the  one  walked  on,  and  that 
(except  in  the  case  of  a straight  avenue)  only  for  a moderate 
distance.  These  rules  (derived  from  the  principle  of  variety 
and  intricacy)  have  been  carefully  attended  to  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison ; and  hence  the  walk  from  a to  b,  in  the  plan^.  165.  in 
p.  656,  657.,  is  concealed  by  raising  the  turf  on  the  side  next 
the  house  higher  than  on  the  opposite  side ; while  that  from  c 
to  d is  concealed  by  the  bushes  and  trees  at  e,  and  more  espe-‘ 
daily  by  a large  rhododendron  at  ee.  The  walk  J"  g h \s 
concealed  from  the  walk  i ; partly  by  a swell  in  the  surface  of 
the  turf  on  the  side  next  t,  but  chiefly  by  the  bushes  which  are 
scattered  along  its  margin.  At  g,  there  is  a clump  which  pre- 
vents any  one  on  the  walk  i from  seeing  the  line  g f ; and  any 
one  on  the  walk  g f from  seeing  the  line  i.  In  walking  along 
from y to  it  is  clear  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  left  hand 
will  always  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing  the  walk  to  any  great 
distance.  All  the  other  walks  through  the  lawn  are  concealed 
in  a similar  manner ; so  that  a person  walking  in  the  grounds 
never  sees  any  other  walk  than  that  which  lies  immediately 
before  him ; and,  therefore,  in  looking  across  the  lawn,  he  never 
can  discover  the  extent  either  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  of  what 
he  has  yet  to  see.  To  form  a great  number  of  walks  of  this 
sort,  and  lead  the  spectator  over  them  without  showing  him 
more  than  one  walk  at  a time,  but  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
to  let  him  have  frequent  and  extensive  views  across  the  lawn, 
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and  these  views  always  different,  constitute  the  grand  secret  of 
making  a small  place  look  large. 

The  walks  are  Blled  to  the  brim  with  gravel,  kept  firmly 
rolled,  and  their  grass  margins  are  dipt,  but  never  cut;  because 
the  gravel,  being  almost  as  high  as  the  turf,  the  latter  can  never 
sink  down,  and  swell  out  over  the  former.  This  it  invariably 
does  when  the  turf  is  a few  inches  higher  than  the  gravel ; and, 
hence,  paring  off  the  part  of  the  turf  which  had  projected 
was  originally,  no  doubt,  adopted  only  as  a remedy  for  the  evil, 
though  it  is  now  erroneously  practised  by  gardeners  as  an 
evidence  of  care  and  good  keeping.  As  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  walk  depends  upon  the  beauty  of  its  boundary,  the  feeling 
that  this  boundary  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  every  time  the  walk 
is  cleaned,  or  the  adjoining  turf  mown,  is  extremely  disagreeable. 
The  freshly  pared  turf  becomes  a spot  or  a scar  in  the  scene, 
withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  walk  itself,  and  from  the 
adjoining  grounds,  to  a point,  or  rather  a line,  which  is  in  itself 
of  little  consequence,  but  which,  by  the  paring,  is  obtruded  on 
the  eye,  so  as  to  destroy  all  allusion  to  stability.  We  are  dis- 
pleased with  the  paring  of  the  edges,  because  it  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  walks  are  not  finished,  or  that  they  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  this  way  from  time  to  time ; and  nothing,  either  in 
grounds  or  in  buildings,  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  an  apparent 
want  of  stability  or  fixedness.  It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  the 
ground  to  be  fixed  and  immovable,  as  it  is  of  trees  and  shrubs 
to  increase  in  growth ; and,  hence,  any  operation,  such  as  clip- 
ping, which  seems  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  one,  is  as  unsatis- 
factory to  the  eye  as  paring,  which  seems  to  derange  the  fixed 
state  of  the  other.  Would  that  we  could  impress  this  on  the 
minds  of  all  gardeners  and  their  employers  ! 

The  Pond  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  so  arranged  as  with  the 
assistance  of  the  island  to  prevent  tlie  whole  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently its  limited  extent,  from  being  seen  from  any  one  point  in 
the  garden.  For  the  same  reason,  the  walk  only  goes  along  one 
side,  there  being  but  one  point  on  the  western  side,  viz.  where 
the  iron  seats  are  close  to  the  agaves,  from  which  any  part  of  the 
pond  can  be  seen.  The  pond  is  so  situated  as  to  form  the  main  fea- 
ture in  the  right-hand  view  from  the  drawingroom  window,  as 
shown  in  fig.  156.  in  p.  636. ; the  wooded  island  (which  is  shown 
rather  too  much  in  the  middle  in  the  plan,  though,  perhaps,  not 
so  in  reality)  disguising  the  boundary  from  that  and  every  other 
point  of  view.  The  bank  of  the  pond  on  one  side  is  rocky,  and 
nearly  perpendicular ; while  on  the  other  it  is  sloping,  and  partly 
covered  with  shrubs.  At  k mjig.\65.  in  p.  657.,  there  is  a boat- 
house, on  the  top  of  which  are  several  large  agaves,  the  common, 
the  variegated,  and  Agave  plicatilis ; the  tubs  containing  which 
are  so  disguised  by  rockwork,  as  to  create  an  allusion  to  the 
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appearance  of  these  plants  in  their  native  habitats.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  agaves,  and  also  of  a large  crassula,  is  indi- 
cated in  a view  of  the  boat-house,^.  173.  in  p.  667.;  and  it  is 
only  from  a seat  among  these  agaves  that  any  part  of  the  pond 
can  be  seen  from  this  side  of  it.  Had  a walk  been  conducted 
completely  round  the  pond,  and  near  its  margin,  the  charm  of 
partial  concealment  would  have  been  entirely  lost.  The  high 
banks  have  been  formed  with  earth  taken  out  of  the  pond,  and 
these  have  given  occasion  to  a considerable  variety  in  the  in- 
clination, as  well  as  in  the  direction,  of  the  walks.  The  banks 
are  planted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  open  lawn ; that  is, 
with  trees  and  shrubs  having  striking  foliage  or  showy  flowers, 
and  with  a judicious  mixture  of  evergreens  to  give  the  effect 
of  cheerfulness  in  winter.  In  the  water  are  two  large  plants  of 
Calla  sethi6pica  Lin.,  which  cover  a space  of  nearly  5 ft.  in 
diameter;  they  have  lived  there  through  ten  winters  without 
any  protection,  the  water  being  S ft.  deep ; and  they  flower 
luxuriantly  every  year.  The  views  across  the  water,  to  the 
house  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  are  singularly 
varied,  owing  to  the  winding  direction  of  the  walk,  and  the  con- 
sequently changing  position  of  the  island,  and  of  the  trees  in 
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the  foreground  and  middle  distance.  One  of  these  views  may 
be  seen  in  175.  and  others  have  been  already  given  in  p. 
636.  651.  65.3.  667. 

The  Flower-Garden  (25,  in  165.  in  p.  656,  657.)  is  laid  out, 
as  the  ground  plan  indicates,  in  beds,  everywhere  bordered  with 
slate ; a flower-garden  of  this  kind,  with  the  walks  gravelled, 
having  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  flowers  accessible  to 
ladies  immediately  after  rain,  when  they  are  often  in  their  great- 
est beauty,  and,  at  all  events,  in  their  greatest  freshness  and 
vigour;  an  advantage  which  is  not  obtained  when  the  beds  are 
on  turf.  There  are  also  flower-beds  on  turf  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds  : but  these  are  filled  with  roses,  dahlias,  and  other 
large-growing  plants  in  masses,  the  beauties  of  which  do  not 
require  to  be  closely  examined. 

The  Management  of  the  garden,  farm-yard,  and  everything 
except  the  interior  of  the  dwelling-house,  is  committed  to 
Mr.  Pratt,  who  is  not  only  an  admirable  manager,  but  an  excel- 
lent gardener ; as  the  number  of  prizes  which  he  has  obtained  at 
numerous  floricultural  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  man- 
ner in  which  he  cultivates  rare  plants,  and  grows  the  more  ordi- 
nary flowers  and  garden  produce,  amply  testifies.  He  is  also 
a singularly  modest  unassuming  man.  There  is  scarcely  an 
operation  connected  with  the  management  of  a grass  farm,  and 
the  treatment  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  which  we 
have  noticed,  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  not  as  successful  in  performing, 
as  he  is  in  cultivating  plants. 

Baynmter,  August,  1839. 


Art.  II.  Provincial  Horticultural,  Botanical,  Floricultural,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Zoological  Societies. 

Our  notices  of  these  societies,  this  year,  commence  with  November  1.  1838, 
and  extend  to  November  I.  1839 ; and  they  are  intended  to  be  little  more  than 
the  registration  of  their  names.  The  reason  is,  they  have  for  the  most  part 
been  fully  reported  in  the  Gardener’s  Gazette,  a journal  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  hands  of  ail  our  readers.  Whenever  a newspaper  or  letter  has  been 
sent  us,  containing  information  respecting  any  society,  we  have  given  that 
newspaper  or  letter  as  an  authority ; but  in  all  other  cases  we  have  merely 
given  the  title  of  the  society,  and  a reference  to  the  page  in  the  Gardener’s 
Gazette  where  its  transactions  will  be  found  in  detail. 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire.  — Biggleswade  Horticultural  Society.  — For  spring  show, 
see  Gard.  Goa,.,  1839,  p.  148.  — Sept.23.  See  Ibid.,  p.  676. 

Bedford  open  DahUa  Show.  — Sept.  1 7.  See  Ibid.,  p.  693. 

Berkshire.  — Farringdon  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid., 
p.  396. 

Windsor  and  Eton  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — July  13.  See  Ibid., 
p.  463. 

Sunbury  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  — Sept.  17.  See  Ibid.,  p.  645. 
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Royal  Berks  Horiicvltural  Society.  — The  first  show  was  held  June  24. ; 
when  the  following  cottagers  received  premiums  : — Joseph  Gearing  of  Wal- 
lingford, the  annual  premium  of  5/.,  given  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  Simon  Pitson  of  Nuneliam,  the  premium  of  2/.  2/.,  given  by  W. 
S.  Blackstone,  Esq.,  M.P.  William  Granger  of  Wallingford,  the  premium  of 
1/.  Is.,  given  by  Miss  Blackstone.  Thomas  Mills  of  Nuneham,  the  premium 
of  ll.  Is.,  given  by  John  Marshall,  Esq.  Joseph  Granger  of  Wallingford, 
the  premium  of  U.  Is.,  mven  by  E.  H.  Payne,  Esq.  John  Granger  of  Wal- 
lingford, the  premium  of  1/.  Ir.,  given  by  W.  Cooke,  Esq.  (Jackson’t  Oxford 
Journal,  June  1.,  1839.) 

Reading  Horticultural  Society.  — The  show  on  July  24.  was  less  striking 
than  on  former  occasions. 

Buckinoramshire.  — Buckingham  Domestic  Horticultural  Society.  — Au- 
gust 13.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  600. 

Aylesbury  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — See  Ibid.,n.  839. 

Cambridgeshire.  — Bourn  Grand  Dahlia  Show.  — Sept.  17.  1838.  See 
Ibid.,  1839,  p.76. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society.  — March  27.  See  Ibid.,  p.  236.  — 
July  24.  Ibid.,  p.  50 1 . 

Wisbeach  Horticultural  Society.  — May  3 1 . See  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

Cambridge  Amateur  Florists'  Society.  — Sept.  17.  See  Ibid.,  p.  629. 

Cheshire.  — Stayley  Bridge  Tulip  Exhibition.  See  76id.,  p.  412. 

Altringham  Floral  and  Hortscultu^  Society.  — June  6.  See  Ibid.,  p.  397. 

Cornwall.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — The  exhibition  of  May  28. 
was  held  in  the  National  Schoolroom  at  Redruth  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
high  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  Mr.  W.  Tweedie,  Esq., 
addressed  the  company,  noticing  the  very  great  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  horticulture  of  Cornwall  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society, 
and  directing  attention  to  many  rare  plants  in  the  present  exhibition.  He 
also  referred  to  a letter  received  from  Dr.  Wallich  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
stating  that  the  doctor  had  forwarded  from  India  a box  of  growing  plants,  ad- 
dress^ to  the  Society ; and  requesting  that  the  box  might  sent  bwk  to  him, 
replenished  with  plants  of  South  American  or  West  Indian  origin.  ( West  Bri- 
ton and  Cornwall  Advertiser,  May  31.) 

July  16.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  great  good  effected  by  the  cottage  garden 
societies  of  Cornwall ; which,  it  appears,  are  cooperating  with  the  Cornwall 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  so  effectually,  that  many  of  the  premiums  for  cu- 
linary vegetables  and  flowers,  formerly  exclusively  awarded  to  professional 
gardeners,  are  now  carried  off*  by  cottagers,  (^/iid.,  July  19.) 

Cumberland.  — Penrith  Floral  and  Hortscultural  Society.  — Sept.  7.  1838. 
See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1838,  p.  765. 

Carlisle  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — Oct.  2.  See  Ibid.,  p.  837. 

Whitehaven  Horticultural  Society.  — At  the  meeting  of  May  9.,  prizes  were 
awarded  for  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and  various  other  florist's  flowers,  showy 
or  rare  plants,  and  culinary  vegetables.  A quantity  of  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  aspa- 
ragus, and  tulips  were  brought  from  Mr.  Williamson  Peile’s  garden  in 
Countess  Pit,  in  Parton  Colliery,  at  the  depth  of  85  fathoms,  and  at  a tem- 
perature of  66°.  The  rhubarb  was  planted  on  the  12th  ult.,  the  sea-kale  on 
the  26th,  and  a prize  was  awarded  to  each.  (^Cumberland  Packet,  May  14.) 

Aug.  22.  A model  of  St.  James’s  Church,  constructed  of  everlastings, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  gardener  at  Rose  Hill,  and  was  very 
much  admired. 

Sept.  26.  Specimens  of  grass,  corn,  radishes,  &c.,  grown  bjr  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  of  Cork,  in  the  sand  of  Morecambe  Bay,  were  shown  in  this  room,  and 
attracted  a good  deal  of  notice.  The  grass  was  of  great  length  ; and  a tall, 
strong,  and  heavy-laden  bean-stalk  towered  nobly  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller 
curiosities  which  surrounded  it.  We  heard  a gardener  remark  that  the 
radish  show'n  in  this  group  of  singular  vegetable  productions  was  as  fine  a 
root  as  he  would  wish  to  behold ; and  a respectable  corn-dealer  remarked 
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that  the  specimen  of  Morecambe  Bay  wheat  was  the  best  he  had  seen  this 
year.  We  ought  not  to  conclude  these  remarks  without  stating  that  Mr.  Ro. 
bert  Elliot,  gardener  at  Rosehill,  who  has  frequently  shown  ingenious  pieces  of 
floral  architecture  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  this  day  product  a neat 
model  of  a flower-garden,  after  a plan  much  in  fashion  at  present  at  horticul- 
tural shows.  A board,  about  30  m.  by  18  in.,  was  covered  by  a thin  layer  of 
green  moss,  upon  which  flower  beds  were  laid  out,  after  a very  tasteful  design. 
Small  flowers  were  carefully  inserted  in  the  beds,  completely  covering  the 
sand  of  which  the  beds  were  composed,  and  contrasting  prettily  with  the  sur- 
rounding moss.  In  the  centre  of  the  model  a small  pond  was  placed,  con- 
taining a miniature  group  of  rocks.  Mr.  Elliot’s  model  bore  marks  of  being 
hastily  formed,  but  was  much  admired ; and  the  plan  certainly  embodies  great 
capabilities  for  the  exhibition  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  flowers.  The  judgs 
awarded  Mr.  Elliot  an  extra  prize  for  his  model.  Taken  as  a whole,  this 
show  afforded  a convincing  proof  that  the  taste  for  floriculture  is  increasing 
in  this  locality.  ( Whitehaven  Herald,  Sept.  28.) 

Workington  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — Sept.  24.  Richard  Watts, 
Esq.,  of  Clifton  House,  though  not  a competitor,  showed  a very  kindly  feel- 
ing to  the  infant  Society  by  contributing  largely  in  flowers  and  plants  to  the 
decorative  department ; and  amongst  other  articles  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention was  a very  pretty  model  of  a flower-garden.  {Whitehaven  Herald, 
Sept.  28.) 

Dbrbysrire.  — Derby  Tu&p  Show.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  454. 

Aihboum  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — Spring  show.  See  Ibid., 
p.  427. 

Devonshire.  — Devon  and  Exeter  Botardcal  and  Horticultural  Societu.— 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Jan.  18.,  James  Went- 
worth Buller,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  committee  stated  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  prizes  during  the  last  year,  by  which  the  progress  of 
horticulture  in  this  district  has  been  materially  improved,  particularly  die  pro- 
duction of  useful  vegetables ; and  the  rewards  given  for  cottage  gardening  nsve 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  eflfects,  in  creating  industry  and  a sense 
of  independence  among  the  cottagers  themselves.  The  rapidly  increasing 
taste  for  rare  exotic  {Hants  and  flowers  is  becoming  of  importance  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  the  exhibitions  in  Exeter  in  the  last  year  have 
surpassed  those  of  all  former  occasions.  The  secretary  presented  an  article 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  pineapple,  contributed  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  gardener 
to  the  venerable  Lord  Rolle,  now  in  his  89th  year,  at  Bicton,  which,  he  stated, 
contained  much  im(Kirtant  and  valuable  information  on  the  treatment  of  this 
fruit : adding  that  he  could  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
culture,  which  was  founded  on  scientific  principles,  and  would,  if  made  known 
to  the  public  generally,  prove  an  im|x>rtant  desideratum  in  this  department  of 
horticulture.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  silver  medal  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  together  with 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  publish  the  same 
[see  our  review  of  this  work,  p.  277.],  and  dedicate  it  to  the  l^ciety.  {Exeter 
Flying  Pott,  Jan.  19.) 

Sept.  27.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  p.  660. 

Tavistock  and  West  Devon  Agricultural  and  Horticidlural  Society.  — At  the 
first  annual  meeting,  September  12,  premiums  were  given  for  various  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  objects,  among  which  were  included  pigs,  poultry, 
rabbits,  and  other  articles  reared  by  cottagers.  {Plymouth  Weekly  Journal, 
Sept.  19.) 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Sodcty.  — Mat/ 
23.  The  cottagers’  tables  were  amply  stored  with  the  productions  usually 
displayed  by  them,  and  many  prizes  were  awarded  to  this  class.  Mr.  Corbet^ 
plan  of  heating  hot-houses  by  water  circulated  in  open  tubes  was  spoken  of 
with  approbation.  ( Plymouth  and  Devonport  Herald,  May  25.) 
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Summer  Show.  See  Gard.  Gat.,  1839,  p.  627. 

yorlh  Devon  Horticultural  Society,  — June  26.  See  Ibid,,  p.  444.'' 

Dorsetshire.  — The  Dortel  Horticultural  Society.  — August  28.  The  first 
exhibition  of  this  Society  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all 
concerned.  The  vegetables  exhibited  by  cottagers  exceeded  all  praise.  In 
every  point  of  view,  whether  morally  or  politic^ly  considered,  the  encourage* 
ment  which  is  liberally  held  out  by  the  Society  to  the  industrious  cottager,  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  ^den,  instead  of  frequenting 
the  haunts  of  dissipation,  cannot  but  be  approved  of  by  every  person  who  has 
the  interest  of  his  poorer  brethren. at  heart.  (Satitbury  and  Wilts  Herald, 
Sept.  18.) 

Durham.  — Sunderland  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — July  11.  See 
Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  £17. 

Essex.  — Chelmsjurd  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  412. 

SoiM  Essex  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  — June  6.  See  Ibid., 
p.  411. 

Gloucestershire.  — Gloucestershire  Zoological,  Botanical,  and  Horticul- 
tural Society.  — May  26.  See  Ibid.,  p.  364.  — Jidy  26.  Ibid.,  p.  £63. 

Cirencester  Horticultural  Show.  — May  31.  See  Ibid.,  p.  397.  — June  28. 
Ibid.,  p.  4£6. 

PittvUle  Horticultural  Association. — Spring  Show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  364.  — July 
30.  Ibid.,  p.  £62. 

Hampshire.  — The  Hants  Horticultural  Society  awarded  various  premiums 
to  the  professional  gardeners  and  nurserymen  of  the  neighbourhoixl,  and  to 
cottagers.  (Salisbury  Herald,  Nov.  21.  1838.) 

Winchester  Horticultural  Association.  — Various  prizes  were  awarded.  ( Ibid., 
July  6.  1839.) 

Winchester  Annual  Auricula  Show  was  held  on  April  2£.,  when  various  prizes 
were  awarded,  after  which  followed  an  excellent  dinner.  (Ibid.) 

Stockbridge  Pink  Show.  — See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  444. 

Winchester  Pink  Show.  — See  Ibid.,  p.  448. 

Odiham  Dahlia  and  Horticultural  Society.  — See  Ibid.,p.  677. 

Hertfordshire.  — Herts  Horticultural  Society.  — May  2.  The  show 
was  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  The  only  specimens  which  attracted  “ our 
attention  ” in  the  fruit  department  “ were  a quantity  of  coarse  strawberries,  of 
huge  dimensions,  and  most  outrageously  ugly  appearance,  which  were  exhibited 
by  Lord  Melbourne.”  (County  Press,  May  4.) 

Sept.  12.  The  principal  attraction  of  tnis  show  was  the  table  of  fruit, 
which  included  a fine  dish  of  that  of  the  Musa  Cavendisha.  There  was  a 
most  decided  improvement  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cottage  produc* 
tions.  (Hertford  Reformer,  Sept.  14.) 

Hitchin  Horticultural  ExhibiBon. — May  10.  Many  prizes  were  awarded, 
especially  to  nurserymen,  market-gardeners,  and  cotta^rs.  (Ibid.) 

The  Barnet  Horticultural  Society.  — May  8,  The  high  reputation  of  this 
Society  was  maintained.  (Ibid.) 

The  North  Herts  and  South  Beds  Horticultural  Society. — May  10.  Many 
articles  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey,  at  Wrest 
Park,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  display  was  equal  to  that  of  former  years. 
(Hertford  Reformer,  18.) 

July  5.  The  show  of  fruit  was  not  remarkable  for  any  particular  specimen. 
Vegetables  were  very  abundant,  and  good : but  in  these  the  cottagers  made 
science  blush  ; for  some  of  their  article,  especially  cauliflowers,  were  infinitely 
superior  to  those  shown  by  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  The  spirited  manner  in 
which  the  cottagers’  prizes  were  contended  for  is  highly  gratifying,  and  the 
judges  deserve  great  credit  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  awarded  extra 
prizes  for  such  specimens  as  were  considered  worthy  of  that  distinction.  A 
number  of  the  exnibiters  and  the  judges  afterwards  dined  together,  when  Mr. 
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Newton  stated  that  he  had  attended  the  dinner  at  thefirst  exhibition, and  though 
he  got  plenty  of  food  for  the  body,  the  food  for  the  mind  was  so  scarce,  and  of 
such  an  ordinary  description,  that  he  had  since  absented  himself.  Mr.  Fish  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  forming  a discussional  society,  contending,  that  the  mere 
sight  of  productions  of  superior  quality,  without  the  system  by  which  they  had 
b^n  produced  being  made  known,  was  not  calculated  to  advance  gardening  as 
an  art  or  a science,  or  to  raise  gardeners  in  the  estimation  of  a thinking  public. 
We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Fish  ; and,  if  it  were  only  as  an  example  to  other 
societies,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  his  ideas  carried  into  action  ; but  we  must 
say  we  have  our  doubts  of  conducting  a useful  debate  on  science,  while  over 
the  bottle.  Indeed,  until  a spirit  of  diffusive  benevolence  becomes  more  general 
among  gardeners,  until  the  honour  conferred  by  gaining  a prize  rises  superior 
in  the  estimation  of  the  exhibitor  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  prize,  we  doubt 
whether  any  good  will  accrue  from  discussion.  So  long  as  money  is  the 
primum  mobile  with  exhibitors,  so  long  will  they  seek  to  mystify  their  proceed- 
ings ; for  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  to  suppose  that  an  individual  thus 
influenced  would  divulge  what  he  considers  his  secrets,  and  thus  make  others 
as  wise  as  himself,  when  the  very  act  of  doing  so  would  be  placing  a barrier 

r'nst  his  gaining  prizes  another  time : so  that,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
e but  little  reliance  upon  the  good  that  will  emanate  from  discussion.  We, 
however,  recommend  Mr.  Fish  to  persevere,  and  any  assistance  that  we  can 
render  him  shall  not  be  wanting  when  it  is  required.  (^Hertford  Refirmer, 
July  13.) 

North  Herts  Horticultural  Society.  — May  10.  The  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  articles  exhibited  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  The  first  prize  was 
given  to  Mr.  Fish,  gardener  to  Col.  Sowerby.  (Ibid.) 

Baldock  Horticultural  Society.  — May  13.  The  show  was  tolerably  good, 
considering  the  season  of  the  year.  (Ibid.) 

Huntingdonshire.  — St.  Neoft  Horticultural  Society. — Spring  show. 
See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  364.  — At^utt  5.  Ibid.,  p.  536. 

Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society.  — July  30.  See  Ibid.,  p.  520. 

Kent.  — Kent  and  Canterbury  Flor^and  liorticultural  Society.  — The  differ- 
ent exhibitions  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  well  supplied,  more  especially 
by  Alderman  Masters  of  the  Canterbury  Nursery,  who  never  shows  for 
competition,  but  who  sends  plants  to  most  of  the  shows  held  in  the  county. 
At  the  June  exhibition,  Mr.  Masters  exhibited  eighty  sorts  of  choice  roses, 
and  a plantain  tree  in  fruit,  a forbidden  fruit  tree,  and  some  remarkably 
finely  grown  orchidaceous  plants  and  Cape  heaths.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  fruit  and  vegetables  supplied  by  cottagers  were  extremely  good, 
giving  a foretaste  of  the  great  benefit  that  will  result  from  societies  of  this 
nature.  They  would  have  done  well  for  competition  with  many  of  those 
furnished  by  the  subscribers.  We  were  glad  to  perceive  this,  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  what  we  noticed  last  year,  when  speaking  of  the  advantages  that 
must  accrue  in  calling  forth  the  exertions  of  cottagers.  If  attending  to  cul- 
tivation is  of  advantage  to  any  class,  it  must  be  especially  so  to  this,  who, 
for  the  want  of  some  employment  or  pastime  in  their  leisure  hours,  too  fre- 
quently  fall  into  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute  and  idle,  and  become  dishonest 
and  worthless  servants.  We  trust  we  shall  see  the  filing  fostered  of  encou- 
raging cottagers  to  exhibit ; and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  we  shall  witness 
their  efforts  m the  floral  department  as  well  as  in  the  muit  and  vegetable. 

Upon  the  herbarium  we  think  we  cannot  bestow  sufficient  praise.  W. 
Tiffin  lliff.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  South  London 
Floricultural  Society,  for  whose  patronage  these  Societies  are  so  much  in- 
debted, offered  a silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  British  plants  grown  in 
this  county,  and  obtained  since  the  1st  of  September  last  year.  The  rules 
laid  down  required  that  the  parties  exhibiting  must  be  the  iomd  fde  collectors, 
and  that  not  so  much  regard  would  be  paid  to  the  number  of  species,  as  to 
the  correctness  of  names  and  localities,  whether  plentiful  or  scarce,  and  the 
neatness  of  drying  and  arrangement.  That  which  should  gain  the  prize  was 
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also  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  Canterbury  Museum.  There  were  two 
collections  supplied  for  competition,  one  by  Mrs.  Grayling  of  this  city,  and 
the  other  by  George  Smith.  The  former,  for  which  the  medal  was  awarded, 
contained  about  220  specimens ; some  of  them  were  very  choice,  and,  indeed, 
never  before  seen  by  some  botanists ; and  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  were 
complied  with  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  competing  parties.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  rarest : — .dchillea  /*tdrmica,  .Menydnthes  trifoli^ta, 
Hottonia  palustris,  Triglochin  palhstre,  Mondtropa  Hypdpithys,  P/rola  ro* 
tundifolia,  d'rabis  hirsuta,  Scutellaria  minor,  Genista  inglica,  Ffcia  sylvdtica, 
TTiesium  /inophyllum,  yfithse'a  officinalis,  Lav&tera  arborea,  j4stidgalus  glycy- 
ph^llus.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  Smith.  His  collection,  though  not  so 
numerous,  contained  many  very  rare  sorts.  There  were  about  a hundred  speci- 
mens in  his  collection,  and,  as  Mr.  Ilifi*  observed,  they  were  deserving  of  much 
approbation  for  a working  man.  By  an  excellent  rule,  the  collections  are 
deposited  in  the  museum,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  a trifling  charge.  Ad- 
mirers of  botany  would  be  well  repaid  in  inspecting  them.  Great  as  was  the 
task  of  obtaining  so  many  species,  we  hope  to  see  prizes  offered  in  future  for 
this  branch,  and  we  doubt  not  good  results  will  follow.  Here  we  have,  not  an 
assortment  of  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  of  those  growing  in  a wild 
state;  which  must  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kent. 
They  here  see  what  their  own  native  county  produces  spontaneously.  We 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  rare  and  beautiful  exotics  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Masters;  and,  as  we  think  they  deserve  some  notice  in  our 
columns,  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  choicest.  Sabai  Blackbumtdna,  a 
kind  of  fan  palm,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  plants  in  the  room. 
It  is  renders  interesting  to  us  on  account  of  its  being  the  palm  that  the  pilgrims 
were  accustomed  to  bring  to  our  cathedral,  portions  of  which  are  mund 
to  this  day.  Acacia  loph&ntha,  a native  of  New  Holland,  introduced  in  1803, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  particularly  handsome.  We  regret  it  was  not  in  flower 
at  the  show,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be.  so  in  a few  weeks.  Acacia  decurrens  is 
another  variety  of  this  genus ; and,  although  it  is  of  a more  sombre  colour, 
and  not  so  striking  a plant  as  the  other,  we  could  but  admire  the  regularity  of 
its  pinnate  and  delicate  foliage.  Our  attention  was  also  arrested  by  a new 
dark  variety  of  Fuchsia  fiilgens,  and  by  F.  fulgens  itself,  which  are  great  acqui- 
sitions to  this  elegant  tribe  of  plants, on  account  of  their  very  brilliant7:oiours. 
It  will  be  allowed  by  every  one  that  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  or  banana  tree  of 
the  East  Indies,  is  indeed  a curiosity  of  no  common  order.  The  fruit  is 
invaluable  to  the  natives  of  Jamaica,  who  can  subsist  on  it  for  many  days 
without  other  food.  It  should  be  gathered  in  its  present  state,  and  be  allowed 
to  ripen  after  having  been  cut,  when  it  will  assume  a brownish  yellow  colour. 
Musa  discolor  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  same  tribe ; the  leaf 
on  the  upper  side  is  of  a bright  green,  whilst  the  under  one  is  light  brown, 
and,  being  partially  transparent,  the  mixture  forms  a colour  not  to  be  described. 
The  forbidden  fruit,  resembling  a mango  in  size  and  shape,  is  reported  to  be 
the  same  that  tempted  Eve : for  ourselves,  we  cannot  say  that  we  had  much 
inclination  to  taste  it.  Melaleuca  Cajepuii  is  the  plant  from  which  the  cajeput 
oil  is  extracted.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  green  colour,  turpentine  smell,  and  pep- 
permint flavour ; and  is  used  as  a cure  for  rheumatic  affections,  and  for  preserving 
preparations  in  natural  history.  The  plant  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1796.  Panddnut  spiralis  deservedly  excited 
admiration.  It  is  a plant  between  6 ft.  and  7 ft.  high ; the  leaves  of  which  are 
armed  with  rows  of  prickles  on  the  three  ribs,  and  wind  round  each  other  in  a 
spiral  manner.  The  stem  also  struck  us  as  being  extraordinary.  It  is  not  of 
itself  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  large  mass  of  leaves  ; it  therefore  pushes 
forth  supporters,  which,  though  small  in  this  country,  form  arches  in  its  native 
clime.  New  South  Wales,  sufficiently  high  for  persons  to  walk  under.  N4lvia 
patens  is  a new  variety,  of  a dark  blue  colour,  the  flowers  of  which  are  more 
than  1 in.  broad.  It  is  a native  of  South  America ; and,  although  but  recently 
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known  in  this  country,  it  was  discovered  by  Nee,  a Spanish  botanist,  some 
few  years  since.  It  is  certainly  the  roost  splendid  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been 
introduced.  Aroaryllix  aulica  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  as  early  as  1658.  It  is  beautifully  striate,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  so 
brilliant  a colour  as  many  of  those  of  a more  recent  introduction.  Combr^ 
turn  purpureum  is  a beautiful  creeper,  assuming  difierent  colours,  according  to 
the  climate ; it  has  even  been  found  white,  although  purple  and  scarlet  are  the 
common  hues.  It  is  a native  of  Madagascar,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  1818.  The  conservatories  of  Mr.  Masters  furnished  us  widi 
many  more  rare  plants,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  particularise. 
{Canterbury  Journal,  Sept.  14.) 

Wingham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.  — May  31.  See  Gard.  Gat., 
1839,  p.  380.  — July  26.  Ibid.,  p.  500.  — Sept.  UO.  Had.,  p.  6*5. 

Favertham  Horticultural  and  floral  Society.  — June  27.  See  Ibid.,  p.448. 

Cranbrook  and  Weald  of  Kent  Horticultural  Society.  — June  25.  See  Ibid., 
p.  456. 

Mttidtlone  Horticultural  Society.  — July  3.  See  Ibid.,  p.  484. 

Tunbridge  Wellt  Horticultural  Show.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  352. 
— July  12.  Ibid.,  p.  520. 

Lancashire.  — Charley  Horticultural  Show. — S^t.  29.  1838.  See  Ibid., 

1838,  p.  836.  . 

Lancatter  Horticultural  Society.  — May  24.  The  committee  have  reduced 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  shows  from  It.  to  6d.,  and  thereby  have  insured 
a much  larger  attendance  of  visitors,  and  consequent  good,  than  ever  were 
before  known.  (Lancatter  Guardian,  May  25.) 

Manchetter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  — April  29.  See  Gard. 
Gaz.,  1839,  p.  282. — May  27.  Ibid.,  p.  364. 

Everton  and  Kirkdale  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  397. 

Denton  Tulip  Show.  — June  1.  See  Ibid.,  p.  412. 

Hooley  Hill  Society  o/'  FloritU.  — June  8.  See  Hnd.,  p.  427. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Harlicultural  EetubUion.  — July  5.  See  Ibid.,  p.  453.  and 
501. 

Manchetter  Zoological  Gardent  Floral  Exhibition.  — Summer  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  484. 

Warrington  Dahlia  Show.  — Sept.  26.  See  Ibid.,  p.  661. 

Leicestershire. — The  Loughborough  Horticultural  Society.  — Oct.  1.  The 
flowers,  green-house  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  excellent,  and  the 
dahlias  far  superior  to  those  shown  on  any  former  occasion.  (Nottingham 
Review,  Oct.  4.) 

Thurletton  and  NeuAorough  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — Principally 
set  on  foot  for  the  encouragement  of  industrious  cottagers.  See  Gard.  Gaz., 

1839,  p.  76. 

Leicetter  Floral  and  Horticulturcd  Society.  — May  29.  See  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

Lincolnshire.  — Grantham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — ,S^/.  21. 
1838.  See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  835. 

Middlesex.  — South  London  Horticultural  Society.  — April  18.  See  Ibid- 
p.  251. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  FloritU.  — April  24.  See  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

Kentith  Town  and  North  London  Floral  Society.  — Aug.  21.  1838.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  62.  — Oct.  1.  Ibid.,  p.  693. 

Hampttead  FloritU'  Society.  — June  11.  See  Ibid.,  p.  412. 

Highgate  Horticultural  Society. — April  SO.  See  Ibid.,  p.  282. — June  19. 
Ibid.,  p.  427. 

Uxbridge  Horticultural  and  FloricuUural  Society.  — July  1.  See  Ibid., 
p.  444.  — July  29.  Ibid.,  p.  5 1 8.  — Sept.  6.  Ibid.,  p.  6 1 1 . 

Hampton  Tulip  Show.  — See  Ibid.,  p.  352. 

Norfolk.  — The  Norwich  Horticultural  Soaety.  — April  24.  In  many 
respects  the  cottagers’  table  exhibited  productions  superior  to  those  of  the 
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more  opulent  contributors,  an  omen  of  the  utility  of  the  Society,  which  induces 
us  to  say  to  these  industrious  persons,  “ Go  on  and  prosper;”  for  we  have 
ever  looked  to  the  establishment  of  this  Institution  more  as  an  incitement  to 
the  lower  and  middle  classes,  whose  labour  and  attention  are  the  principal 
portion  of  the  wealth  they  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  their  gardens,  than  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  gardeners  of  those  of  the  affluent  whose  means  are  ample, 
whose  patronage  and  whose  reward  is  the  approbation  of  their  employers. 
And  while  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  our  recom- 
mendations inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  To  excite  the  love  of 
pecuniary  gain  was  never  the  intention  of  those  who  instituted  the  Society, 
but  that  kind  of  emulation  which  leads  to  improvement,  and  to  stimulate  it  by 
fitting  rewards,  which  should  be  honourable.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  medals 
(a  set  being  once  obtained)  are  of  no  value,  the  objection  is  met  at  once  by 
the  third  new  rule,  which  enables  the  member  to  allow  his  prizes  to  accumu- 
late to  the  end  of  the  season,  when  he  may  receive  a piece  of  plate  of  their 
aggregate  value.  {^Norwich  Mercury,  April  27.) 

July  3.  See  Card.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.453. 

East  Dereham  Horticultural  Society. — A splendid  display,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  equalled  at  any  previous  show.  (Norwich  Mercury,  April 
27.) 

Northamptonshire.  — Northampton  New  Horticultural  Society.  — See 
Card.  Gaz.,  1838,  p.  702. 

Northumberland.  — Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  — July  5.  The 
profusion  of  fine,  good,  old-fashioned  stock  gillyflow'ers  showed  that  these 
flowers  can  successfully  compete  with  many  of  the  newer  accessions  to  the 
flower-garden.  (Newcastle  Courant,  July  12.) 

Felton  Florists'  Society.  — July  1.  It  having  been  discovered  that  one  of 
the  successful  pansy  competitors  had  exhibited  flowers  which  he  only  obtained 
from  a neighbour  on  the  preceding  day,  thus  setting  at  defiance  the  fourth  rule 
of  the  Society,  which  states  that  “no  member  shall  be  allowed  to  show  flowers 
which  he  has  not  had  in  his  possession  at  least  three  months  previous  to  the 
show,”  at  a subsequent  meeting,  as  this  is  the  second  offlence,  he  was  expelled 
for  ever  from  the  Society.  (Ibid.) 

Sept.  30.  See  Gard.  Gaz,,  1839,  p.  676. 

Nottinghamshire.  — Chilwell  and  Beeston  Floral  ami  Horticultural  Society, 
— May  7.  See  Ibid.,  p.  380. 

Chilwell  and  Beeston  Florists'  Society.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  428.  — 
June  show.  Ibid.,  p.  454.  * 

Oxford.  — Henley  Horticultural  Show,  — Sept.  18.  1838.  See  Ibid.,  1838, 
p.  701. 

Oxfordshire  Horticxdtural  Society. — May  23.  1838.  See  Ibid.,  p.  349. 

June  II.  Under  the  very  able  management  of  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
who  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  the  science,  these  gardens  have  been  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  that 
could  be  desired.  The  Professor  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all,  for  affording 
the  company  the  opportunity  of  revelling  among  some  of  the  finest  of  nature’s 
productions.  The  cottagers’  articles  were  very  respectable,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  many  more  will  exert  themselves,  so  as  to  merit  the  praise  and 
rewards  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  successful  competitors.  ( University 
Herald,  June  15.) 

July  18.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  452.  and  p.  500. — Aug.  1.  See  Ibid., 
p.  547.  — Sept.  27.  See  Ibid.,  p.  661. 

English  Agricultural  Society.  — Jtdy  16.  See  Ibid.,  p.  449. 

Deddington  Annual  Show.  — Sept,  17.  See  Ibid.,  p.  676. 

Shropshire.  — Newport  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. — Sept.  13, 
1838.  See  Itnd.,  1838,  p.  701. 

Salop  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  1839,  p.  352. — 
Summer  show.  Ibid.,  p.  454.  — Aug.  15.  Ibid.,  p.  561. 

VoL.  XV.  — No.  117.  zz 
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Market  Drayton  Hortieuttural  and  Floral  Society.  — Auricula  show.  See 
Ibid,,  p.  352. — July  4.  Ibid,,  p.  500. 

Shrewibury  Union  FloritU'  Society.  — July  8.  See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

SoMERSETsiiiRB.  — SAerbomc  and  FeovU  Horticultural  Society. — Autumn 
show,  1838.  See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  837. 

Bath  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  — Nov.  29.  1838.  See 
Ibid.,  1839,  p.  91.  — April  25.  1839.  See /Ai</.,  p.  348. 

Weston  Geranium  Show,  — June  20.  See  Ibid.,  1839,  p.  456. 

Bristol  Horticultural  Show.  — Summer  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

Old  Doom  Pink  Feast. — July  2.  See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

Bathwick  Pink  Feast.  — July  9.  See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  Dahlia  Society.  — Sept.  5.  See  Ibid.,  p.  660. 

Staffordshire.  — Uttoxeter  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.  — Autumn 
show,  1838.  See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  838. 

The  Wolverhampton  Florists’  Society.  — Sejit.  25.  1838.  See  Ibid.,  1839, 
p.  76.  — May  25.  1839.  See  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

Burton  on  Trent  Horticultural  Society.  — May  25.  See  Ibid.,  p.  384. 

Stafford  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  384. 

Lichfield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid., 
p.  365.  — July  9.  Ibid.,  p.  455. 

Tamworth  Horticultural  Society.  — July  3.  See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

Wolverhampton  Dahlia  Show.  — Sept.  17.  See  Ibid.,  p.  661. 

Suffolk. — Stowmarket  Horticultural  Society.  — Sept.iA,  1838.  See  Ibid., 

1838,  p.  702. 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society. — July  19.  See /itW.,  1839,  p.  536.  — Sept. 
13.  /Airf.,  p.  611. 

Ipswich  Floral  Meeting.  — Aug.  2.  See  Ibid.,  p.  536. 

SvKttv.v.— Wallington  Grand  Dahlia  Show.  — Sept.  20.  1838.  See  Ibid., 

1839,  p.  76. 

The  Dorking  Horticultural  Show.  - — June  1.  See  Ibid.,  p.  412. 

Wallington  Pink  Show.  — July  3.  See  Ibid.,  p.  677. 

Sussex. — Chichester  Horticultural  Society. — -Oct.  2.  1838.  See /Aid.,  1838, 
p.  837. 

Battle  and  Hastings  Horticultural  Society. — July  11.  See  Ibid.,  1839, 
p,  456. 

Hurstperpoint  Horticultural  Show.  — Annual  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  600. 

Warwickshire.  — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  — April 
18.  Most  of  the  plants  exhibited  were  of  a superior-grown  quality,  particu- 
larly those  produced  by  W.  C.  Alston,  Esq.,  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  Edwin 
Bullock,  Esq.,  Mr.  F.  Dickenson,  and  Mrs.  Willmore  of  Stawberry  Vale. 
(^Birmingham  Gatelte,  April  20.) 

Warwickshire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — May  23.  and  24.  See 
Oard.Gaz.,  1839,  p.  381.  — June  5.  Ibid.,  p.  412.  — August  29.  Ibid.,  p.  584. 

Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.  — July  9.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  485. 

Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Show.  — Sept.  11.  and  12.  See  Ibid.,  p.  644. 

Wiltshire.  — Salisbury  Plain  Dahlia  Exhibition. — See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  701. 

Chippenham  Dahlia  Show.  — Oct.  13.  1838.  . See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  702. 

The  Wilts  Horticultural  Society.  — The  different  exhibitions  displayed  the 
usual  excellence  and  variety  in  the  articles ; and  the  cottagers’  productions 
possessed  greater  merit  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Mr.  Squibb  of  the 
Fisherton  Nursery  exhibited,  on  Sept.  8.,  one  hundred  species  of  Cacti,  and 
extensive  assortments  of  cdceolarias  and  dahlias.  (Salisbury  and  Wiltshire 
Herald.) 

Salisbury  Royal  Dahlia  Society. — Sept.  24.  Owing  to  the  spirited  exertions 
of  a few  dahlia-growers  in  this  city,  the  fame  of  Salisbury  flowers  has  been 
extended  from  Loudon  to  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  our  columns  have 
frequently,  of  late,  borne  witness  to  the  success  of  our  local  cultivators  in 
their  competition  for  floral  honours.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  exhibi- 
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tion  of  no  ordinary  character  was  anticipated ; especially  as  the  very  liberal 
scale  on  which  the  prize  list  was  formed  could  not  fail  to  induce  distant 
growers  to  enter  the  field  of  competition.  The  result  fully  justified  such 
anticipation ; and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  blooms  on  the  present 
occasion  were  very  superior  to  those  exhibited  at  the  previous  year’s  show. 
The  seedlings  sent  in  for  competition  were  very  numerous,  owing,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  elerant  salver  presented  by  Harry  Biggs,  Esq.,  for  the  first 
prize  in  this  class.  This  piece  of  plate  had  the  following  inscription  neatly 
engraved  on  it : — “ Presented  to  the  Salisbury  and  West  of  England  Royal 
Dablia  Society,  by  the  President,  for  the  best  Seedling  Dahlia  raised  in  1838.” 
At  the  south  end  of  the  council  chamber  appeared  a magnificent  device,  com- 
posed of  upwards  of 5000  dahlia  flowers,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Keynes.  Beneath 
the  national  arms,  surrounded  by  the  motto  of  the  garter,  appeared  the  name  of 
our  gracious  sovereign  ; and  under  this,  on  a superb  scroll,  was  the  name  of 
the  patroness  of  the  Society,  Queen  Adelaide.  The  manner  in  which  the 
letters  forming  these  illustrious  names  were  fashioned,  and  shaded  by  darker 
flowers,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  parties  who 
formed  the  device.  Above  the  garter  was  a crown  and  banners,  &c.,  on  two 
of  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Countesses  of  Pembroke  and  Rad- 
nor, the  vice-patronesses  of  the  Society,  No  other  material  but  the  flowers 
of  the  dahlia  was  used  in  this  unrivalled  tableau,  which  was  18  ft.  in  height. 
In  another  part  of  the  room  appeared  a large  and  splendid  representation  of 
the  arms  of  the  city,  also  composed  wholly  of  dahlia  blooms.  The  supporters, 
formed  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  were  very  effective.  Mr.  Godwin  of  High 
Street  constructed  this  latter  device.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  29.) 

Caine  Horticultural  Society, — Sept.  12.  1838.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1639,  p.  62. 

Worcestershire.  — Worcetterthire  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show, 
and  May  29.  See  Ibid.,  p.  381.  — July  17.  Ibid.,  p.  453.  — Jidy  23.  Ibid., 
p.  501. 

Yorkshire. — Weit  Hiding  Horticultural  Show.  — Sept.  5. 1838.  See  Ibid., 
1838,  p.  733. 

Keighly  Dahlia  Show.  — Sept.  19.  1838.  See  Ibid.,  p.  835. 

Livertedge  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.  — iSeyJt.  21. 1838.  See  Ibid., 
p.  836. 

Malton  Horticultural  Show.  — Oct.  2.  See  Ibid.,  p.  838. 

Rotherham  Society  of  Florittt  and  Amatetu-i.  — Oct.  5.  1838.  See  Ibid., 
p.  836. 

The  North  Riding  Horticultural  and  Ftoricutlural  Society.  • — Sept.  27.  The 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  of  the  very  first  order,  and  the  display  of  dahlias, 
above  1200  in  number,  beautiful  beyond  description.  There  was  great  com- 
petition for. the  prizes  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  and  the  Society  to 
industrious  cottiers,  and  the  vegetables  exhibited  by  them  were  certainly  of 
the  finest  sort.  ( York  Herald,  Oct.  5.) 

Sheffield  Bazaar  Floritts'  Society.  — Oct.  9.  1838,  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839, 
p.  76. 

Leeds  Horticultural  Society.  — For  the  carnation  and  picotee  show  for  1838, 
see  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

Retford  and  Bawtry  Horticultural  Society.  — May  7.  See  Ibid.,  p.  298.  — 
May  14.  Ibid.,  p.  330.  — Oct.  4.  Ibid.,  p.  677. 

Sheffield  Horticultural  Society.  — May  16.  See  Ibid.,  p.  331. — June  exhi- 
bition. Ibid.,  p.  452. 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Show.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  365.  — 
Aug.  15.  Ibid.,  p.  546. 

York  Horticultural  Society.  — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  365. — June  26. 
Ibid.,  p.  428.  — Aug.  20.  Ibid.,  p.  562. 

Ripon  Florists’  Society. — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  397.  — June  show. 
Ibid.,  p.  600. 

Doncaster  Horticultural  Show.  — Summer  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  455. 

Whitby  Horticultural  Society,  — July  23.  See  Ibid.,  p.  562. 
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Yorkshire  Grand  Horticultural  Fete.  — Autumn  show.  See  Thid.,  p.  600. 

York  Amateur  Florists'  Society.  — Kanunculus  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  600. 

Ilemsworth  Horticultural  Exhibition.  — Sept.  5.  See  Ibid.,  p.  61 1. 

WALES. 

Denbigiisiiire.  — Wrexham  Horticultural  Society.— Swatntt  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  501.  — Sept.  24.  Ibid.,  p.  660. 

CHANNEL  ISL.\NDS. 

Jersey.  — JWiey  Agricultural  and  Horticidtural  Society.  — The  exhibitions 
of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  poultry  were  equal  to  those  of  former  years. 
Many  prizes  were  awarded,  and  the  ticket  “ worthy  of  commendation  ” was 
affixed  to  numerous  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  {Jersey 
Times.) 

Guernsey.  — Guernsey  Horticultural  Society.  — May  15.  The  cottagers’ 
tables  were  laid  out  with  the  productions  usually  displayed  by  that  industrious 
class,  and  were  considerably  superior,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  influ- 
ence of  a cold  and  changeable  season.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  very 
numerous  and  creditable  contributions  from  the  cottagers’  gardens.  The  zeal 
and  perseverance  which  have  been  excited  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  were 
plainly  to  be  observed  on  viewing  the  display  sent  for  competition  on  this  day. 
{Star,  May  16.) 

Sept.  12.  We  insert  the  following,  in  order" to  give  other  societies  an  idea 
of  what  the  cottagers  of  Guernsey  are  expected  to  have  in  their  gardens. 

Cottagers'  Prizes.  Mr.  Vidamour's  Medal.  There  having  appeared  no 
competitors  for  this  medal  at  the  last  July  show,  Mr.  Vidamour  offers  it  again 
to  the  cottagers,  if  they  wish  to  compete  for  it  at  the  next  July  show,  for  the 
same  articles,  viz. : — Best  100  pods  green  peas;  best  100  pods  French  beans; 
best  25  pods  hu-ge  beans ; best  3 cauliflowers ; best  3 cabbages ; best  3 lettuces ; 
best  plate  morello  cherries,  not  less  than  ^ lb. ; best  plate  white  raspberries, 
not  less  than  ^ lb. ; best  plate  red  ditto,  ditto ; best  plate  red  gooseberries, 
ditto ; best  plate  gooseberries,  white  or  green,  ditto ; best  plate  red  currants, 
ditto.  N.B.  The  best  of  any  kind.  — Those  to  be  considered  cottagers  who 
are  inhabitants,  and  not  rated  above  thirty  quarters. 

Flowers.  5s.  for  the  best  bouquet;  2i.  6d.  second  best  ditto  ; 1*.  6rf.  third 
best  ditto;  2s.  best  dahlia  ; It.  6d.  second  best  ditto ; 3s.  best  show  of  dahlias; 
2s.  second  best  ditto  ; 2s.  best  German  asters ; It.  6d.  second  best  ditto. 

Fruits.  3r.  Best  show  of  apples ; 2s.  6d.  second  best  ditto  ; 2i.  third  best 
ditto  ; 2s.  best  six  apples,  Ribston  pippin  ; 2s.  best  six  old  nonpareil ; 2s.  best 
six  old  golden  pippin ; 2s.  best  six  pearmain  ; 2s.  best  six  aromatic  russet ; 
2<.  best  six  Mollett’s  golden  pippin ; 2s.  best  six  reinette  franche ; 2s,  best 
six  lemon  apple ; 2s.  best  six  grise  reinette ; 2s.  best  six  Hawthornden ; 5s. 
best  six  Chaumontel  pears ; 3r.  second  best  ditto ; 3s.  best  show  of  pears,  at 
least  six  sorts,  three  of  each ; 2s.  second  best  ditto,  ditto ; 2s.  best  six  pears, 
beurre  d’Aremberg  ; 2i.  best  six  beurre  d’Amanlis ; 2s.  best  six  passe- 
Colmar ; 2s.  best  six  Louise  bonne  ; 2s.  best  six  white  doyenne,  or  St. 
Michael;  2s.  best  six  belie  et  bonne;  2s.  6d.  best  six  plums;  2s.  best  bunch 
of  white  or  yellow  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air ; Is.  6d.  second  best  ditto, 
ditto  ; 2s.  best  bunch  of  black  or  purple  grapes,  ditto ; Is.  6d.  second  best 
ditto,  ditto  ; 2s.  best  plate  medlars. 

Vegetables.  2s.  Best  six  white  onions ; 2s.  best  six  red  ditto ; 2s.  3d.  best 
plate  white,  red,  and  blue  potatoes ; 2s.  second  best  ditto ; 2s.  best  three  roots 
white  celery ; 2s.  best  three  roots  red  ditto ; 2s.  3d.  best  plate  green  peas ; 
2s.  3d.  best  plate  French  beans ; 2s.  best  six  parsneps ; 2s.  best  six  turnips ; 
2s.  best  small  round  ditto ; 2s.  best  six  carrots  ; 2s.  best  three  cauliflowers ; 
2s.  best  three  cabbages ; Is.  3d.  second  best  ditto ; 2s.  best  three  red  cabbages ; 
2s.  best  three  Savoy  ditto  ; 2s.  best  three  broccoli ; 2s.  best  three  cabbage 
lettuce;  2s.  best  three  heads  curled  endive ; 2s.  best  three  Batavian  ditto;  2s. 
best  six  tomatoes ; 3s.  best  glass  of  honey.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  12.) 
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Sept.  29.  This  was  one  of  the  best  shows  this  year ; and,  as  individual 
specimens,  the  gems  of  the  day  were  decidedly  Mr.  Hooper’s  (nurseryman) 
Salvia  piitcns  grandiflora,  in  fine  bloom,  which  attracted  general  notice,  and 
Mrs.  Du  Feu’s  Fuchsia  fulgens,  about  3 ft.  in  height,  and  perhaps  as  fine  a 
plant  of  it  as  was  ever  shown,  the  magnificent  foliage,  quite  perfect,  feathering 
down  to  the  pot,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  a fine  truss  of  blossom  ; the  lower 
leaves  were  9 in.  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  width.  The  cottagers’  pro- 
ductions were  a subject  of  surprise  and  admiration  to  all  who  examined  them ; 
in  very  many  cases  they  surpassed  what  was  produced  from  gentlemen’s  gar- 
dens ; and  the  number  of  competitors  in  this  class  is  becoming  so  numerous, 
that,  in  order  to  do  justice,  the  judges  were  forced  to  award  nearly  twenty 
extra  prizes,  besides  the  fifty  which  were  advertised  by  the  Society,  and  which 
were  almost  all  competed  for.  In  this  way  about  eight  pounds  sterling  were 
distributed.  {Ibid.,  Oct.  4.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  — The  exhibitions  this  year  have  main- 
tained their  usual  excellence.  Specimens  of  fruit  were  not  numerous,  but 
they  were  of  very  superior  quality,  especially  the  peaches.  The  silver  medal 
was  voted  to  Mr.  George  Shiclls,  gardener  to  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House, 
for  magnificent  specimens  of  the  new  galande  and  George  the  Fourth  peaches, 
each  of  the  former  weighing  eight  ounces  imperial.  It  is  believed  that  larger 
or  higher-flavoured  fruit  than  these  were  never  produced  at  the  celebrated 
peach  gardens  at  Montreuil.  [A  plan  and  description  of  the  kitchen-garden 
and  hot-walls  at  Erskine  House,  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Shiells,  will  be  found 
in  a former  volume.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a climate  at  all  times  unfavour- 
able for  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  in  a season  more  than  usually  unpropitious, 
Mr.  Shiells  should  nave  been  so  singularly  successful.  Even  in  England,  this 
year,  peaches  and  nectarines  are  deficient  in  flavour.  We  should  be  glad  to 
bear  from  Mr. Shiells  on  this  subject ; for,  no  doubt,  he  can  assign  some  reason 
for  his  success.]  The  articles  sent  by  nurserymen,  on  this  occasion,  were  marked 
“ not  for  competition.”  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  to  mention  the 
noble  orange  trees,  and  splendid  Ericas,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  ; 
together  with  two  most  magnificent  fuchsias,  F.  grandiflora  YoungiV,  10  ft. 
high,  and  F.  recurvhta,  8 ft.  high,  both  covered  with  their  pendent  scarlet 
blossoms.  The  Society’s  garden  likewise  supplied  several  specimens,  remark- 
able for  their  rarity  or  beauty,  particularly  Banksia  speciosa  in  flower,  Mau- 
rkndya  Laceydna,  and  pots  of  mixed  species  and  varieties  of  Ferbena,  fan- 
trained,  and  having  their  various-coloured  blossoms  intermingled.  {Caledonian 
Mercury,  July  18.) 

Sept.  5.  The  display  of  fruits  at  the  anniversary  festival  was  much  greater 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  backward  and  ungenial  weather 
which  has  prevailed.  The  quality  of  the  open  wall  fruit  has  certainly  been 
excelled  on  former  occasions,  but  grapes,  pine-apples,  and  melons  were  never 
finer.  After  dinner,  the  chairman,  W.  Gibson  Craig,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said,  in  pro- 
posing as  a toast  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  he  felt  it  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  at  any  length  on  its  merits ; it  was  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
exhibition  which  was  now  before  the  meeting.  The  Society  had  been  eminently 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  science  of  horticulture  by  means  of  its  publi- 
cations, by  the  care  it  had  taken  in  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
by  the  stimulus  it  had  given  to  the  enterprise  of  gardeners,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  another  Society  which  had  in  a most  eminent  degree  advanced  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  this  country.  Such  an  institution  as  this  hud  been 
established  with  peculiar  propriety  in  Scotland ; because,  high  in  litera- 
ture and  science  as  this  land  might  be  rated,  yet  it  could  not  in  these  respects 
boast  a preeminence  over  other  lands ; but,  in  horticulture,  Scotland  stood 
without  a rival.  In  every  country  Scottish  gardeners  maintained  the  supe- 
riority, and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Society  to  furnish  information  to  that 
class  of  individuals  who  had,  in  this  department,  so  highly  raised  the  name 
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of  their  native  country  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilised  world.  The  care  of 
the  Society  was  bestowed  not  only  on  fruits,  on  those  productions  which  were 
fitted  to  pamper  the  tastes  of  the  luxurious ; they  attended  not  less  sedulously 
to  the  rearing  of  those  common  productions  which  were  calculated  to  benefit 
the  country  at  large.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  were  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  he  hoped  that  the  support  of  the  public  would  henceforth  be 
given  to  it  in  a greater  degree  than  ever,  for  such  an  institution  was  a national 
benefit.  — The  Lord  Provost  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman,  whose 
courteousness  of  manner,  and  kindliness  of  disposition  had,  he  said,  secured 
the  esteem  of  all  who  had  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Craig.  — The  Chairman 
returned  thanks,  and  proposed  the  health  of  that  most  valuable  member  of 
the  Society,  their  excellent  secretary.  (Great  cheering.)  The  toast  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours,  and  one  cheer  more.  Dr.  Neill,  in  returning 
thanks,  said,  if  he  had  served  the  Society  long,  it  had  been  a pleasure,  not  a 
toil ; and  he  could  not  form  a better  wish  for  the  happiness  of  all  who  heard 
him,  than  that  they  might  all  enjoy  as  much  felicity  from  horticulture, 
and  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  he  had  enjoyed.  He  was  now  one  of  four 
surviving  original  constituent  members  ; the  other  three  being  Dr.  Home, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  formerly  of  Dalkeith,  now  of  Portobello,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  competition  yesterday,  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  Mr.  Walter  Sang,  sen., 
of  Kirkaldy,  whom  he  was  happy  to  see  this  evening  acting  as  croupier. 
Through  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  they  had  received  a 
grant  of  200/.,  to  be  continued  annually,  provided  the  Society  raised  300/. ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  do  more.  He  begged  to  propose  “ The 
professional  gardeners  of  Scotland ; may  they  long  continue  to  maintain  their 
distinguished  name  for  superiority  of  professional  talent  and  correctness  of 
moral  character.”  Drank  with  all  the  honours.  — Mr.  Sang  returned  thanks. 
(Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  Sept.  7.) 

The  CaJedonian  Gcrdenert’  Soriefy.  — The  annual  competition  and  dinner 
took  place  in  the  Calton  Convening  Rooms,  July  16.  After  dinner,  the 
chairman,  Charles  Lawson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  presented  the 
Society  with  a handsomely  silver-mounted  ram’s-hom  snuff-mull,  with  all  the 
Highland  appendages,  having  a large  Cairngorm  on  the  lid,  and  on  the  tip  a 
thistle,  ornamented  by  a beautiful  amethyst.  (Caledonian  Mercury,  July  18.) 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  held  their  half-yearly 
general  meeting  at  their  hall,  in  Edinburgh,  July  8 ; and  their  annual  show  of 
live  stock  was  held  at  Inverness,  on  October  3.  (Constitutional,  July  13. ; and 
our  p.  6^6.) 

Arerdeenshire.  — Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society.  — The  fourth  exhi- 
bition of  the  Society,  held  on  September  3.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  best 
ever  seen  in  Aberdeen.  One  of  the  prizes  was  for  a beautiful  new  seedling 
FuchsiVr,  raised  by  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  Kingsland  Place.  (Aberdeen  Herald, 
Sept.  7.) 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Association.  — This  Society  holds  its  exhibitions 
monthly,  and  to  it  the  city  of  Aberdeen  is  said  to  be  “ indebted  for  its  rich  and 
rare  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables.”  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  John 
Booth,  gardener.  Canal  Road,  for  a splendid  Fuchsia,  raised  from  seed  by  him; 
and  two  extra  prizes  to  Patrick  Grant,  Thainston ; the  first  for  a box  of 
calceolarias,  and  the  second  for  a strawberry,  also  raised  from  seed  by  him ; 
a fine-looking  fruit,  and  a good  bearer.  There  was  also  presented  a fine  box 
of  geraniums,  from  the  garden  of  Thainston.  This  institution  contemplates  a 
botanic  garden.  (Aberdeen  Journal,  July  31.) 

Ayrshire.  — The  Ayrshire  Horticidtural  and  Agricultural  Association  con- 
tinues to  prosper.  — May  31.  See  Card.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  397. 

At  the  September  meeting,  a very  neat  model  of  a thrashing-machine,  to 
be  worked  by  the  hand,  made  by  Mr.  Henderson,  Thornhill,  attracted  atten- 
tion, from  its  sinqilicity  and  a|>parent  practicability.  It  would  require  no  more 
than  two  men  to  work  it,  and  could  be  constructed  for  a sum  comparatively 
trifling.  Mr.  Henderson  is  well  known  as  a self-taught  and  most  ingenious 
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mechanic  ; one  or  two  curious  specimens  of  his  handicraft  are  deposited  in  the 
A)T  Mechanics’  Museum.  {Ayr  Obterver,  Sept.  2+.) 

Kihnamock  Horticidtural  Exhibition.  — May  31.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839, 
p.  397. 

Clacksiaxnanshire.  — Ehc  Clackmannanshire  Horticultural  Society  has  had 
several  good  exhihitions ; but  the  names  of  the  plants  exhibited  are  sadly  spelt 
in  the  newspaper  reports.  [Were  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  procure  our 
Hortus  Britannicus,  or  Steudel's  Xomenclator  Botanicus,  and  consult  either  of 
these  works  as  a dictionary,  they  would  be  able  to  spell  correctly  every  bo- 
tanic name  that  could  occur.]  Several  fine  specimens  of  ornamented  flower- 
pots were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bald  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Works ; all  of  which 
were  much  admired.  (Sft'r/ing  .luurnal.  May  10.  ; Stirling  Observer,  May  IC.^ 

July  -i.  Several  fine  plants  were  exhibited  without  even  the  names,  which 
could  very  easily  have  been  affixed  to  them  by  any  of  the  junior  gardeners, 
and  which  would  have  contributed  much  to  the  gratification,  and  even  the 
instruction  of  many,  especially  the  juvenile  visiters.  Mr.  Miller,  surgeon  in 
Alloa,  exhibited  a Hortus  Siceus  Flora  Clackmannensis,  vol.  i.,  in  large  folio, 
very  neatly  arranged;  the  work,  altogether,  being  very  creditable  to  that 
young  gentleman’s  industry  and  research.  Mr.  Andrew  Cargill  exhibited 
a singular  walking-staff,  consisting,  like  one  he  formerly  brought  forward, 
of  three  pieces  in  the  centre,  but  united  at  each  end,  highly  polished,  mounted 
with  silver  at  the  upper  end,  and  well  shod  with  brass  and  steel.  {Stirling 
Advertiser,  July  12.) 

Sept.  12.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  display  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  was  particularly  good,  and  appeared  to  give  much  satis- 
faction. {Ibid.,  Sept.  27.) 

Deupriessiiirg. — The  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  continues  to  flourish,  being  warmly  patronised 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  most  of  the  proprietors  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.  At  the  September  meeting  an  extra  pnze  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  Ro- 
bertson, butler  at  Craigielands,  for  an  ornamental  temple  composed  of  flowers ; 
and  one  for  a bouquet  of  flowers  dressed  upon  deer’s  horns,  to  Mr.  James 
Anderson.  {Dunifiies  Courier,  Sept.  25.) 

The  Upper  Annandalc  Horticidtural  Society  held  its  second  meeting  at 
Moftat,  on  Sept.  13.  Premiums  were  given  for  a splendid  collection  of  800 
dried  plants,  by  Mr.  James  Dawson,  under  gardener,  Craigielands.  James 
Anderson,  Hartfield  Tower,  a fine  collection  of  700  dried  plants,  beautifully 
preserved.  Best  bouquet,  James  Henderson,  Moffat.  Best  design  of  a bou- 
quet, model  of  Moffat  Gas-work  in  flowers,  Robert  Hamilton,  Moffat.  The 
Johnstone  medal  to  Mr.  John  Henderson,  Heathryhaugh,  for  a model  of  a 
pavilion. 

Extra  Prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  Hope  Johnstone.  — Best  .skep  of  honey : 1st, 
Mr.  Marchbank,  Beattoek  ; 2d,  James  Hastie,  Marchbank  Wood.  The  best- 
kept  cottage  and  garden  not  yet  decided,  but  will  be  duly  notified.  Splendid 
ornamental  bouquet,  extra  : 1st,  Mr.  Robertson,  butler  to  William  Younger, 
Esq.  of  Craigielands,  being  a model  of  St.  Paul’s,  London ; an  excellent  de- 
sign, and  beautifully  executed,  with  a first-rate  salad  within  the  dome,  which 
was  served  up  at  the  dinner,  and  certainly  afforded  no  common  treat ; 2d,  a 
very  handsome  bouquet,  by  Mr.  Clark,  gardener,  Raehills.  A splendid  speci- 
men of  a Scotch  thistle,  7 feet  high,  by  Mr.  John  Fisher.  Mr.  William 
Drummond,  Eliza  Town,  exhibited  a gigantic  garden  turnip,  30  inches  in 
circumference.  A beautifully  dressed  letter  A,  by  Miss  Allan  of  Craigielands. 
An  excellent  specimen  of  seedling  potatoes,  from  plums  of  1838,  produced 
by  Mr.  Murray,  Gardenholm,  was  inadvertently  neglected  to  be  put  on  the 
table,  otherwise  it  would  have  gained  a prize.  {Ibid.) 

Glenkens  Society. — Aug.  1+.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  5-17. 

Edinburghshire. — The  Mid-Lothian  Horticultural  Society  held  its  se- 
veral exhibitions  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Dalkeith,  and  awarded  various 
prizes.  We  have  not  observed  the  name  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  Duke  of 
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Buccleugh’s  gardener  at  Dalkeith,  as  contributing  either  to  this  Society  or 
the  Caledonian  Horticidlural  Society,  at  which  we  are  rather  surprised,  con- 
sidering that  His  Grace  warmly  patronises  the  Dumfries  Horticultural  Society. 
(^Caledonian  Mercury,  July  H.) 

Fifeshire.  — The  St.  Andrews  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  — In 
toiling  through  the  mass  of  sameness  which  such  a summary  as  the  present 
must  necessarily  be,  our  readers  will  find  some  relief  to  peruse  the  following 
very  gratifying  account.  The  fourth  and  last  meeting  for  the  season  took 
place  in  the  Town-Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  September,  and  was  most 
respectably  and  numerously  attended  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood.  Our  worthy  patron  and  patroness.  Sir  David  and  Lady 
Frskinc,  attended  to  take  leave  of  the  Society,  on  their  removing  to  a distant 
part  of  the  kingdom  for  some  years,  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  Sir 
David’s  health.  They  both  sincerely  expressed  their  goodwill  towards  the 
Society,  and  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  prosper  and  improve  the  Horti- 
culture and  Floriculture  of  this  quarter  of  the  countiy,  as  it  manifestly  has 
done  to  a very  great  extent ; and  that  every  gentleman  having  a piece  of 
ground  worthy  of  the  name  of  garden,  would  see  it  to  be  his  interest  and 
duty  to  become  a contributor  to  it ; and  that  every  gardener  who  wishes  to 
excel,  or  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  science,  would  regularly  attend 
its  meetings,  for  otherwise  he  is  neglecting  his  own  practical  improvemeht, 
and  his  master’s  interests.  The  exhibition  was  extensive  in  every  depart- 
ment, and,  as  a whole,  was  a most  inviting  and  interesting  scene.  The  mem- 
bers, with  one  voice,  re-elected  Sir  David  and  Lady  Erskine  as  their  patron 
and  patroness.  Aficr  the  exhibition  closed,  the  members  dined  together  in 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  having  fixed  on  this  day  for  presenting  Mr.  Smith  [our 
correspondent],  their  secretary,  with  a handsome  German  silver  teapot,  cream 
jug,  and  sugar  basin.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given, 
Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  the  chairman,  called  for  a bumper  to  the  secretary’s 
health.  He  said  : — " Mr.  Smith,  Sir,  I have  the  honour  of  being  deputed 
by  this  Society  to  convey  to  you  the  respect  and  esteem  they  entertain  for 
your  moral  character,  your  professional  attainments,  but  more  particularly 
the  obligation  they  lie  under  to  you  for  your  long  laborious  services  as  their 
secretary.  I wish  they  had  chosen  one  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  your 
merits ; but  truth  needs  no  set  phrase  of  speech.  To  your  exertions.  Sir,  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  this  Society’s  formation,  its  constitution  ; and  nearly 
ever  since  its  establishment  you  have  been  its  secretary,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  its  members.  When  we  compare  bygone  times  with  the  present,  we  are 
apt  to  think  we  once  lived  in  darkness.  We  now  live  in  a more  advanced,  a 
more  improved,  and  in  a more  enlightened  stage  of  society.  Man  was  made 
to  be  a social  being,  and  the  Author  of  his  being  infused  into  his  breast  the 
iTiilk  of  human  kindness,  to  perform  mutual  offices  of  benevolence  towards 
one  another,  and  in  forming  societies  like  the  present  for  our  mutual  improve- 
ment A gardener.  Sir,  is  a profession  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a prince. 
If  we  trace  its  antiquity,  we  find  it  coeval  with  man.  In  cultivating  a taste 
for  plants,  we  are  cultivating  our  own  minds,  and  are  led  to  give  praise 
to  that  Infinite  Being  who  has  supplied  us  with  such  an  endless  variety  of 
them.  In  your  presence.  Sir,  I shall  only  state  what  1 feel  strictly  my  duty  to 
do,  that  your  mild  and  unassuming  manners,  your  willingness  at  all  times 
to  communicate  information,  combined  with  a strict  inteprity  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  duty,  as  secretary  of  this  Society,  call  forth  this  public  expression 
of  our  feeling,  that  you  are  an  ornament  to  the  profession  to  which  you 
belong,  us  well  as  an  intelligent  and  pleasing  companion.  I now  present  you. 
Sir,  with  this  token  of  our  respect  and  esteem  for  your  long  valuable  services 
as  secretary  of  this  Society,  and  may  you  and  your  family  long  live  to  use 
them.” 

Inscription  : — “ Presented  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener,  byrthe  St.  An- 
drews Horticultural  Society,  in  token  of  respect  for  his  services  as  their 
Secretary.  1839.” 
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After  the  immense  burst  of  applause  had  subsided,  Mr.  Smith  rose  and 
said  : — “ Mr.Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  My  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  so  that  I can  scarcely  contain  them.  1 shall  pass  over 
this  high  eulogium  on  my  character  and  services,  which  has  just  been  delivered 
in  your  presence,  and  merely  say,  that  by  this  most  splendid  gift,  which  has 
been  most  ably  and  most  handsomely  presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  you  have  conveyed  to  me  in  a solid  and  substantial  manner  the  feelings 
which  the  members  of  the  St.  Andrews  Horticultural  Society  entertain  to- 
ward me  in  the  capacity  of  their  practical  secretary.  According  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities,  I have  uniformly  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
office ; but  such  a mark — such  a distinguished  mark  — such  a public  mark  — 
such  a valuable  mark  — of  your  approval  of  my  humble  services  I had  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect.  It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude that  1 sincerely  thank  you  for  this  public  expression  of  "respect  towards 
me  as  your  practical  secretary.  Yes,  gentlemen,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I most  humbly,  most  truly,  and  most  sincerely  thank  you.” 

Among  the  subjects  for  which  prizes  were  awarded,  the  following  are  worth 
notice : —William  Smith,  gardener  to  John  Small,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  St.  An- 
drews, best  black  Hamburg  grapes  ; best  white  Frontignan  grapes ; best  six 
apricots,  viz.  Moorpark ; best  six  jargonelle  pears  ; best  six  fuchsias,  viz.  F. 
fulgens,  F.  globosa  crecta,  F.  virgata,  F.  globusa,  F.  Thdmsoni,  F.  micro- 
phylla ; best  six  hardy  annuals,  viz.  Collinsia  bicolor,  Eutoca  viscida,  Ncmo- 
phila  insignia,  Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  X/upinus  nanus,  Schizanthus  pinnatus. 
For  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  during  the  season,  James  Falconer.  For 
the  greatest  number  of  amateur  prizes  during  the  season,  Baillie  Gibson.  Best 
design,  James  Keddie,  journeyman  gardener,  Cambo.  This  was  a most  de- 
lightful garden  in  miniature  i it  contained  every  feature  in  the  flower-garden  j 
and  about  twenty  young  fishes  were  swimming  lively  enough  in  the  pond. 
Great  praise  was  given  to  this  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  and  very  justly,  for 
a better  specimen  of  the  gardenesque  we  have  not  seen. 

Cottagers'  Prizes.  Best  six  onions,  Thomas  Ramsay,  weaver,  Argyle 
Street,  St.  Andrews;  2d  do.,  David  Scott,  shoemaker.  North  Street,  St. 
Andrews.  Best  six  dahlias,  William  Bruce,  Balcarres.  There  were  shown 
to  the  Society  from  Thomas  Wallace,  Esq.,  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Aber- 
deen yellow  turnip.  From  Largo  House,  twelve  splendid  new  dahlias,  and 
six  large  fine  peaches.  From  Mrs.  David  Berwick,  St.  Andrews,  a very  large 
and  fine  specimen  of  red  cabbage.  From  Dr.  Cook,  two  beet  roots  of  the 
growth  of  1838,  in  good  preservation.  (Fifeshire  Journal,  Oct.  3.) 

The  PUlcssie  Horticultural  Society  hold  quarterly  meetings  which  are  well 
attended,  both  by  professional  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  that  cottagers  are  properly  encouraged.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
parish  schoolroom.  (Fifeshire  Journal,  Oct.  3.) 

The  Cupar  Horticultural  Society.  — For  the  summer  show,  see  Card.  Ga%., 
1839,  p.  453. 

Sept.  27.  This  meeting,  we  regret  to  say,  was  not  accompanied  with  its 
usual  gaiety  or  attractions.  The  unfavourableness  and  lateness  of  the  season 
suited  ill  for  the  productions  of  the  flower-garden,  and  still  worse  for  those  of 
the  fruit  trees.  But  more  unfortunate  than  either  of  these  is  a spirit  of  apathy 
which  unhappily  has  for  some  time  past  been  extending  itself  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  their  operations,  and  which  has  now  attained,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  which  we  now  hope  has  passed  its  height,  and  is  about  once 
more  to  depart.  The  attendance  at  the  forenoon  exhibition  was  indifferent 
enough,  as,  indeed,  we  fear  there  was  little  or  no  sufficient  reason  that  it  should 
have  been  otherwise.  We  know  not  well  how  this  state  of  things  has  come 
around.  Last  year  was  most  brilliant,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  mischance 
or  misadventure  to  have  brought  about  the  present  crisis.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  disheartenment  and  indiffe- 
rence, continue  to  persevere,  and  will,  we  trust,  yet  be  successful  in  revivifying 
the  Society.  Several  prizes  were  awarded.  (Fifeshire  Journal,  Oct.  3.) 
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Fifethire  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society.  — May  8.  See  Gard.  Gaz., 
1839,  p.  331. 

Lanarkshire.  — Glasgow  Practical  Florists’  Club.  — Tulip  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  454. 

Glasgow  Horticultural  Society.  — Jiili/  10.  See  Ibid.,  p.  454. 

Kin'Cardineshire.  — Kilmadock  and  Kincardine  in  Monteith  Cottage  Garden 
Societi/.  — Sept.2\.  The  articles  brought  forward  for  competition  and  exhi- 
bition were  of  superior  quality,  and  very  much  admired  by  the  numerous  and 
very  respectable  visiters  who  honoured  the  exhibition  with  their  presence. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  spirit  and  emulation  evinced  among  the  cot- 
tagers in  this  quarter,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  the  cleanly  manner 
in  which  their  cottages  are  kept ; and  we  feel  assured  that  the  establishment 
of  this  Society  will  be  of  general  utility  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  cot- 
tages and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Stirling  Advertiser,  Sept.  27.) 

Moravsiiire  and  Nairnshire.  — The  Forres  and  Naim  Horticultural  So- 
cieti/  has  not  been  long  established,  but  some  of  its  late  exhibitions  have  dis- 
played a larger  and  richer  collection  of  beautiful  and  splendid  plants  than  had 
ever  previously  been  seen  together  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  At 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  June  28.,  the  very  large  and  choice 
collection  of  plants  for  exhibition  from  Dalvey  was  much  admired  ; particu- 
larly the  pelargoniums  and  calceolarias,  which  formed  a brilliant  mass  of  colour. 
There  were  among  this  collection  several  handsome  varieties  of  Alstroemeria, 
and  some  beautiful  heaths ; a line  plant  of  Kodochiton  volubilis,  and  the  ele- 
gant Clematis  Sieboldu.  Among  the  many  plants  from  Brodie  House,  besides 
those  for  which  premiums  were  awarded,  were,  a fine  thriving  plant  of  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  and  several  of  the  newest  and  finest  verbenas.  A handsome  new  variety 
of  Afiinulus,  from  Knockomie,  was  particularly  admired.  The  pansies,  from 
Dumphail,  Kilravock,  Dalvey,  Mr.  Stark’s,  and  the  Forres  Nurseries,  were  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  especially  the  seedlings.  Mr.  Gillan  exhibited,  from  his  collec- 
tion in  Forres,  several  Cacti  in  fine  flower,  also  a cherry  tree  covered  with 
ripe  fruit ; Dr.  Brands,  a handsome  plant  of  ilffmulus  glutindsus,  &c.,  and 
some  well-grown  fuchsias ; and  there  were  several  good  specimens  of  stocks 
from  the  gardens  of  Forres.  In  short,  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  the  dis- 
trict vied  with  each  other  to  render  this  exhibition  as  attractive  and  interesting 
as  science,  taste,  and  expense  could  render  it.  The  vegetable  productions  ex- 
hibited, notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  surpassed  all  that 
was  anticipated.  The  cauliflowers,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  were  excellent, 
and  the  cucumbers  uncommonly  fine;  one  from  Geddes  measured  20  in.  in 
length.  (Forres  Gazette,  July  3.) 

Perthshire.  — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire,  as  usual, 
goes  on  well.  At  the  anniversary  meeting.  Sept.  6.,  the  exhibition  aflfbrdcd 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  perfection  to  which  horticulture  is  brought 
in  this  county.  The  grapes,  both  as  regards  the  richness  of  the  clusters  and 
the  size  of  the  berries,  were  the  finest  ever  exhibited  here  ; the  latter  charac- 
teristic was  particularly  observable  in  the  specimens  from  Scone  Gardens. 
(Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  Sept.  7.,  and  Perth  Courier,  Sept.  26.) 

Renfrewshire.  — Paisley  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, — July  II. 
See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  456. 

Stirlingshire.  — Stirling  Horticultural  Society.  — May  7.  The  display 
was  good,  and  the  premiums  awarded  numerous.  We  observed  with  much 
satisfaction  that  several  of  the  lots  were  very  correctly  and  plainly  named,  as 
suggested  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  a practice  which  we  should  like  to  see 
quite  general ; as  the  circumstance  of  having  every  specimen  named  tends 
to  diffuse  the  kind  of  information  sought  after  by  the  majority  of  the  visiters. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a little  labour  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators ; but  it  could  be 
managed,  in  most  cases,  by  the  young  men  (assisted  by  books  of  reference,  to 
which  they  have  access)  at  spare  hours,  previously  to  each  show,  an  exercise 
which,  we  are  sure,  will  prove  most  profitable  to  themselves.  (Stirling  Observer, 
May  16.) 
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July  9.  An  ornamental  bouquet,  upwards  of  11  (1.  in  hciglit.  Flowered 
stalk  of  Siberian  cow-parsnep,  from  a spreading  plant  about  9 ft.  high ; also 
garden  chairs.  (Stirling  Advertuer,  Ja\y  12.) 

Aitken's  Horticultural  Show  at  Falkirk.  — July  11.  The  numerous  tenantry 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  splendid  garden  grounds  which 
adorn  the  south  of  Falkirk,  the  property  of  Thomas  Aitken,  Esq.,  of  Dorrator, 
had  their  fifth  annual  competition.  The  vegetables  which  were  exhibited 
showed  a degree  of  excellence  which  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rearers, 
and  afforded  a pleasing  proof  of  the  success  which  a wise  and  good  landlord 
can  command  when  secondetl  in  his  exertions  by  the  skill  of  such  a body  of 
tenants.  In  the  evening,  “ an  excellent  dinner,  appropriate  toasts,  and  neat 
speeches.”  (Ibid.)  [We  should  be  glad  if  some  correspondent  would  send 
us  an  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  garden  grounds  referred  to  in 
the  above  paragraph.] 

Falkirk  Horticultural  Society.  — Sept.  20.  The  fruits,  although  scarce,  oc- 
casioned by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  were  fine  in  quality.  The  vege- 
tables were  superb,  and  very  abundant;  and  both  did  great  credit  to  the 
competitors  and  exhibiters.  Two  very  splendid  and  ornamental  bouquets  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Miller.  The  bouquet  of  the  latter  was  in  the 
form  of  a crown,  standing  on  a pedestal,  and  was  7 ft.  high,  dressed  wholly 
with  dahlias,  comprising  not  less  than  2000  blooms,  and  was  the  object  of  un- 
qualified admiration.  The  show,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  judges,  was  the 
finest,  without  exception,  held  in  Scotland  this  season.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  27.) 

IRELAND. 

Practical  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  — Jan.^.  1839.  See 
Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  48. 

Belfast.  — The  Northern  Horticultural  Soaety  held  its  usual  shows,  which, 
for  the  beauty  and  varied  of  the  specimens  produced,  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  former  years.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  agricultural  prizes 
given  : — 

April  12.  Mangold  wurzel  (open  to  competition  of  farmers),  for  the  best 
three  roots ; second  do.  Rye  grass  (sheaf  6 in.  round),  for  the  best ; second  do. 
Clover  (sheaf  6 in.  round),  for  the  best.  Vetches  (sheaf  6 in.  round),  for  the 
best.  Rape,  for  the  best  three  plants  ; second  do.  Turnips,  for  the  best  three 
Swedish  of  any  sort;  second  do.  Cottage  gardens  (for  cottagers  only);  no 
competition  in  any  of  the  classes  of  vegetables,  flowers,  or  fruit.  ( Northern 
Whig,  April  13.) 

Summer  show.  See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  453. 

Sept.  \3.  Agricultural  productions: — Mangold  wurzel,  for  the  best  three 
roots.  Field  beans,  for  the  best  twelve  stalks.  Grey  peas  (sheaf  6 in.  round), 
for  the  best.  Vetches  (sheaf  6 in.  round),  for  the  best.  Rape,  for  the  best  three 
plants.  Potatoes,  for  the  best  six  (for  feeding).  Turnips,  for  the  best  three 
Swedish ; for  the  best  three  Aberdeen  ; for  the  best  three  Dale’s  hybrid ; for 
the  best  three  Norfolk  or  Globe.  Carrots  (for  feeding),  for  the  best  and 
largest  eight. — Cottage  gardens.  Vegetables : for  the  best  collection,  Mr.  Hugh 
Rea,  Holywood.  Flowers  : for  the  best  collection,  Mr.  Hugh  Rea;  second 
do.,  Mr.  Wm.  Darragh,  Ballymacarrett.  Fruits  : for  the  best  collection,  Mr. 
Hugh  Rea.  [We  regret  to  observe  the  small  number  of  cottagers  who  come 
forward  at  any  of  the  Irish  horticultural  exhibitions  ; and  ardently  wish  to 
see  greater  exertions  made,  by  the  more  influential  members  of  horticultural 
societies  in  Ireland,  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  and  taste  for  horticultural  com- 
forts among  their  poorer  brethren.]  (Northern  Whig,  Sept.  17.) 

Kilkennv. — Kilkenny  Hoi  lK'Ulnral  Society.  — Sept.  6.  See  Gard.  Gaz., 
1839,  p.  644. 

Waterford.  — The  Waterford  Horticultural  Society  held  its  spring  show  of 
fruits  and  flowers  [no  date],  see  Gard.Gaz.,  1839,  p.  349.,  and  the  summer  show 
on  Aug.  21. ; and  the  result  appears  to  have  been  gratifying  to  the  exhibiters 
and  visiters,  “ a fashionable  assemblage.”  (Kilkenny  Moderator,  August  28.) 
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Art.  III.  The  Arboriculture  of  the  Voyage  of  Cajatains  King  and 
Fitzroy.  By  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  R.N. 

These  volumes  are  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  operations  in 
nautical  surveying  which  have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  during  which  period 
great  and  highly  creditable  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  naval  administra- 
tions, to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  the  extraordinary  ignorance  we  were  previously 
in  respecting  many  portions  of  the  globe  (our  own  coasts  and  harbours  not 
excepted),  which  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  our  extended  naviga- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  sketch  the  observations  which  were  carried  on  upon 
almost  every  subject  connected  with,  or  in  any  way  bearing  upon,  the  main 
object  of  the  survey,  which  reflect  lasting  honour  on  all  engaged  in  them ; and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  on  botany,  more  especially  to  those 
which  relate  to  our  favourite  branch  of  arboriculture. 

The  survey  embraced  more  particularly  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  with  the  adjacent  coasts  on  each  side  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  of  which  we  knew  little  except  from  the  accounts  left  by  the  earlier 
navigators. 

The  southern  termination  of  the  continent  is  by  the  submersion  of  the 
great  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which,  before  its  final  disappearance,  displays  a 
prodigious  number  of  peaks  and  valleys,  of  every  shape  and  dimension,  forming 
a most  interesting  archipelago.  Some  of  the  higher  points  reach  nearly 
TOGO  ft.  in  elevation,  and  in  one  part  leave  a channel  (named  after  the 
Beagle  surveying  vessel)  of  120  miles  in  length,  by  one  in  average  breadth, 
the  coast  line  of  which  is  so  straight,  that  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  length  at 
one  view ; a circumstance,  as  far  as  we  know,  unique  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe.  The  effect  of  this  half-submerged  chain  on  the  climate  and 
vegetation  is  very  remarkable.  The  prevailing  winds  being  from  the  Pacific, 
the  vapours  are  arrested  by  the  mountains,  and  precipitated  in  the  shape  of 
almost  perpetual  rain,  making  it,  probably,  the  most  humid  region  on  the 
globe ; whilst  the  eastern  or  Patagonian  side,  stretching  towards  the  pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  afiflicted  with  an  excess  of  drought,  causing  almost 
hopeless  sterility,  and  resembling  that  of  the  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  steppes 
of  Asia. 

The  central  part  of  this  vast  archipelago,  the  rocks  of  which  are  chiefly 
primary,  is  covered  with  a vegetation  peculiar  to  itself,  and  forming  forests  so 
deep  and  luxuriant,  that  they  are  compared  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  those  of 
Brazil.  The  monarch  of  these  woods  is  the  beech,  of  which  two  sorts,  the 
F.  fietuldidcs  and  F.  antarctica,  appear  to  form  the  principal  mass.  The 
former  species  is  evergreen,  though  the  foliage  is  described  as  of  a dull  rusty 
appearance,  and  it  .attains  a large  size ; one  tree  having  a trunk  20  ft. 
in  circumference,  carrying  17  ft.  as  high  as  20  ft.  and  upwards,  where  it  forms 
three  branches  of  proportionate  size.  The  wood  was  found  to  be  useful 
for  many  purposes,  though,  as  might  have  been  foretold  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  genus,  unfit  for  masts,  for  which  use  it  was  recommended 
by  Byron.  Most  of  the  larger  trees  of  this  species  were  unsound  at  the 
heart,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  subsoil ; and  it  was  necessary 
to  bore  into  them  with  an  auger  previously  to  cutting  them  down,  in  order  to 
prevent  disappointment.  The  deciduous  species  (F.  antfirctica)  is  more 
hardy  than  the  evergreen,  but  we  hear  less  of  the  timber.  In  parts  which 
are  exposed  to  the  almost  ceaseless  tempests  which  desolate  this  dreary 
region  in  every  season  of  the  year,  these  trees,  especially  the  last-mentioned 
species,  become  so  stunted,  that  their  appearance  must  be  very  singular.  One 
tree,  near  Cape  Horn,  is  described  as  being  only  an  inch  in  height,  and 
spreading  4 or  5 feet  along  the  ground.  In  many  instances,  in  ascending  the 
mountains  to  make  observations,  the  foliage  of  these  dwarf  trees,  mixed  with 
shrubs,  was  so  dense,  that  the  party  walked  or  crawled  over  the  surface,  to 
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pierce  through  being  quite  impracticable.  The  other  associated  species  are,  the 
Wintera  aromatica,  the  i?erberis  ilicifolia,  an  arbutus,  a fuchsia,  the  Giinnero 
integrifolia,  and  Cineraria  leucanthema  of  Banks  & Solander,  a ribes,  cran- 
berries, and  a chamitis,  which  formed  a verdant  carpet,  assisting  them  to 
pass  the  bogs,  which,  with  the  rocks,  seem  alternately  to  form  the  surface  of 
this  dismal  country.  In  addition  to  these  and  some  others,  we  have  an 
arborescent  veronica  ( V.  decussata  ?)  growing  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and  with  a 
stem  6 in.  in  diameter,  which  is  so  hardy  that  it  resists  the  hurricanes  (called 
by  the  Patagonian  name  of  williwaw),  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

Amongst  other  peculiarities  of  this  curious  region,  the  Melisuga  Kingii,  a 
humming-bird  which  has  the  extraordinary  range  of  at  least  41  degrees  of 
latitude  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  was  found  braving  the 
frost  and  snow,  as  it  extracted  insects  from  the  fuchsia  and  other  flowers  in 
almost  every  season ; a parroquet,  the  Psittacus  smar^gdinus,  which  was  first 
announced  by  Bougainville,  whose  assertions  were  doubted  by  some  theorists, 
was  also  found  abundantly  ; and  in  one  part  the  cormorants,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  bred  on  trees  in  great  numbers. 

This  vegetation  was  found  to  prevail  as  far  as  47°  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  survey  terminated;  but  we  have  a valuable  account  of  the  Island  of 
Chiloe,  where  they  were  obliged  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.  This 
large  island  is  in  the  same  humid  region,  and  almost  constant  rain  prevails  ; 
but,  from  the  latitude,  it  enjoys  a more  temperate  climate,  and  the  vegetation 
is  abundant  and  varied.  The  forests  are  composed  as  follows  : — 

The  QuadWo  heteroph^lla,  a handsome  tree,  in  appearance  like  the  ash  of 
Europe,  furnishes  a light  and  elastic  timber,  fit  for  oars  and  some  other 
nautical  uses.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  avellana  (hazel  nut),  from  the 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a cherry,  and  is  roasted  and  eaten.  No 
doubt  it  received  this  appellation  from  the  Asturians  who  originally  settled  in 
the  island,  the  nut  being  common  in  their  native  country. 

The  Pagus  obliqua  Mirbel,  a beech  of  large  size,  furnishes  the  best  timber 
in  the  island,  serving  for  frames  of  houses,  planking  of  vessels,  &c.  There 
are  two  sorts ; one  evergreen,  which  the  writer  thinks  identical  with  the  P. 
Actulbides  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  We  are  not  told  whether  one  species 
is  preferred  to  the  other,  but  the  description  applies  to  both.  The  people 
have  given  it  the  name  of  roble,  the  Spanish  for  the  Q.  Pobur,  or  deciduous 
oak,  no  doubt  from  its  general  application  to  the  uses  for  which  that  tree  is, 
or  rather  was,  applied ; for  it  is  now  too  rare  in  the  part  of  Spain  above 
mentioned.  The  periguas  (canoes)  are  principally  built  of  this  timber. 

Tiqui,  a heavy  but  strong  and  durable  wood,  of  which  the  periguas  are 
sometimes  built. 

Laurel,  of  which  beams  and  other  in-door  works  are  constructed.  In  these 
situations  it  is  durable,  but  will  not  bear  exposure  to  wet. 

The  manu,  a tall  and  straight  tree,  resembling  a yew  in  the  foliage.  It  is 
useful  for  various  purposes  in  ship-building,  and,  next  to  alerce,  is  the  best 
for  masts.  They  endeavoured  to  procure  one  for  this  purpose,  but  all  which 
were  tried  were  unsound  at  the  heart,  no  doubt  from  excess  of  humidity  in 
the  soil  where  they  grew. 

Muermo,  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the  island,  being  used  for  timbers, 
trees,  and  planking  of  boats,  &c.,  and  makes  excellent  firewood. 

Luma  ( Myrtus  Luma)  is  used  for  poles  of  carriages,  rafters,  trenails,  &c., 
and  is  exported  to  Lima.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  and  might  afford  a spirit  by 
distillation. 

A tree  resembling  the  walnut  in  its  wood  produces  strong  and  very  useful 
timber. 

There  are  several  other  species,  of  which  the  native  names  are  given,  of 
various  qualities ; but  no  botanical  names  are  added,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  state  hereafter. 

The  Araucaria  imbric^ta  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Conception,  in  Chile, 
in  lat.  37°.  We  are  not  informed  at  what  distance  the  forests  are  inland,  but 
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none  were  seen  near  the  coast,  except  a fine  cultivated  specimen,  which  was 
40  fi.  high.  The  cones  are  roasted,  and  sold  in  the  streets  under  the  name  of 
pifiones,  the  Spanish  name  of  those  of  the  P.  i'inea. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  tree,  however,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
this  work,  is  the  alerse  (it  ought  to  be  alerce),  a large  Conifera,  of  which  the 
principal  forests  are  in  the  cordillera  opposite  to  Chiloe.  The  Spanish 
settlers  had  conferred  this  name  upon  it,  no  doubt,  from  some  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  tree  of  their  Arab  ancestors  (the  Thiya  articulata)  ; but,  from 
the  description,  it  would  appear  rather  to  be  a pine.  The  principal  account 
of  it  is  by  Captain  King ; but  Captain  Fitzroy  employed  a Mr.  Douglas  to 
make  an  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  forests,  which  are  now 
considerably  inland,  and  difficult  of  access.  By  his  account  there  are  still 
trees  of  great  dimensions  in  the  interior,  the  largest  he  saw  being  22  it.  and 
24  ft.  in  girt  at  5 ft.  from  the  ground,  though  they  were  unsound.  The 
largest  felled  within  the  last  forty  years  measured  30  ft.  at  5 ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  76  fi.  to  the  first  branches,  furnishing  1500  planks,  the  common 
proportion  of  the  larger  trees  being  from  800  to  900.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a landslip  which  had  carried  down  1000  trees  a few  years  since, 
many  of  them  of  large  size.  Astilleros,  or  timber  yards,  are  formed  in  con- 
venient situations,  where  the  trunks  are  sawn  into  lengths  of  8 or  9 feet, 
and  then  split  by  iron  wedges  into  planks  of  various  thickness,  which  are 
carried  on  men’s  shoulders  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  So  straight  is  the 
grain,  that  they  split  like  slates,  and  are  used  for  roofing,  turning  blue  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather ; and  for  flooring,  and  many  other  purposes.  The  wood 
18  brittle,  but  is  not  subject  to  warp  or  cast.  The  entire  tree  makes  excellent 
masts,  as  they  experienced ; but  the  difficulty  of  transport  is  such,  that, 
although  a very  large  price  was  offered,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  one  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  the  governor  kindly  presented  them  with  his  flag- 
staff, which  suited  admirably.  The  bark  is  used  for  caulking,  which  purpose 
it  answers  while  kept  under  water,  but  it  will  not  bear  the  alternation  of  wet 
and  dry. 

The  timber  is  not  only  in  general  use  at  Chiloe,  but  is  largely  exported  to 
Lima  and  other  places ; and,  no  doubt,  a road  to  the  interior  forests  would 
repay  the  projectors,  the  people  being  too  poor  for  such  undertakings.  Far 
inland,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Calbucanos,  who  carry  on  this  laborious 
business,  are  said  to  be  trees  of  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  girt,  and  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  to 
the  branches,  the  heads  towering  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  higher.  An  associated  species 
is  called  the  cypress,  which,  no  doubt,  from  the  description,  is  difierent, 
although  Captain  King  is  doubtful  on  this  point.  The  wood  is  white,  that  of 
the  alerce  being  red,  and  it  does  not  split  so  well  as  tbe  latter  timber. 

There  is  a full  and  ample  account  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  were 
surveyed  by  the  expedition.  This  group,  the  principal  islands  of  which  are 
of  considerable  size,  has  no  trees,  or  hardly  shrubs ; but,  the  climate  being 
mild  and  humid,  the  vegetation  is  most  abundant,  and  the  cattle  and  horses, 
which  are  running  wild,  attain  a very  large  size.  An  account  is  quoted  from 
a botanist  called  vernet,  who  found  twenty-seven  species  in  a space  of  12  ft. 
So  great  would  be  the  advantages  of  forming  a settlement  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  Australian  navigators,  and  as  a depot  in  case  of  future 
wars,  that  it  is  extraordinary  no  steps  are  taken  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  now  extracted  the  principal  heads  of  the  information  aflbrded  us 
by  those  officers  who  very  fortunately  found  time,  amid  their  most  multitudi- 
nous avocations,  to  attend  to  a subject  of  such  interest  as  the  trees  of  the 
countries  they  visited.  Probably  many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  when 
they  are  told  that  a regular  botanist  (Mr.  Anderson)  formed  a part  of  the 
expedition,  and  that,  his  collections  being  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  Captain 
Fitzroy,  who  edited  the  work  in  Captain  King’s  absence,  was  led  to  expect 
that  “ a first-rate  botanist  ” would  report  upon  them  : but,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication,  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done,  and  the  public  was 
left  without  this  most  necessary  and  desirable  information.  Who  is  to  blame 
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in  this  extraordinary'  history  ? The  officers,  by  no  means  ; who,  doubtless, 
only  obeyed  the  orders  given  to  them.  The  Admiralty,  who,  we  may  pre- 
sume, issued  the  orders  ? Not  at  all.  It  was  the  regular  and  official  course; 
the  British  Museum  being  the  place  where  every  description  of  object  col- 
lected in  each  department  of  government  ought  to  be  sent,  and  carefully 
deposited.  We  were  sorry  to  see,  quite  recently,  that  some  specimens  of 
natural  history  were  sent  from  the  same  office  to  the  Zoological  Society ; 
which,  being  a private  establishment,  and  by  no  means  of  a fixed  and  per- 
manent nature,  but  subject  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  proprietors,  who 
may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  property  at  any  time,  has  no  right 
whatever  to  receive  anjr  portion  of  what  properly  belongs  to  the  nation,  the 
sole  lawful  depository  ot  which  is  the  Museum.  Can  the  administration  of  that 
establishment  be  charged  with  this  extraordinary  piece  of  negligence  ? We 
apprehend  not ; for  it  does*not  appear  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  any 
public  botanical  department  there,  the  arrangements  respecting  Mr.  Brown’s 
and  the  Banksian  libraries  being  of  a private  nature.  In  fact,  it  appears 
it  was  the  business  of  nobody,  and  that  no  one  there  is  to  blame  lor  the 
disappointment  of  the  gallant  editor  and  the  public.  Who,  then,  is  in  fault  ? 
Why,  the  Treasury,  or  general  government,  for  not  carrying  out  the  measure 
recommended  two  years  since,  and  for  which  all  the  i)reliminary  steps  were 
taken,  by  the  severance  Kew  of  Carden  from  the  private  list  of  the  sovereign, 
and  placing  it  under  the  general  control  of  the  administration.  We  very 
much  fear  that  this  most  discreditable  apathy  and  procrastination  must  be 
charged  on  my  Lord  Monteagle,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  leave  a noble 
monument  of  his  administration,  and  of  the  accession  of  our  youthful  sove- 
reign ; but,  preferring  the  honours  of  the  stock  exchange  to  the  promotion 
of  science,  chose  to  vanish  amid  a shower  of  exchequer  bills,  leaving  the 
amateurs  of  natural  history  any  thing  but  cause  to  lament  his  exit.  We 
have  heard,  and  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  the  anecdote  inclines  us  to 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that,  every  other  arrangement  being  made,  a difficulty 
arose  as  to  the  appointment  of  manager,  the  question  lying  between  two  most 
eminent  individuals,  equally  fitted  to  do  honour  to  the  country  and  to  those 
who  might  nominate  them ; and  that  on  this  the  business  terminated.  If  it 
be  so,  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  settle  the  question,  and  not  allow 
such  important  aiffiirs  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  idle  and  puerile  reasons.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  little  progress  we  make,  and  how 
far  the  government  is  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  public,  which  is  calling 
out  for  an  establishment  of  the  kind,  to  which  there  is  no  other  obstacle  than 
the  apathy  and  indolence  of  those  at  the  head  of  state  aflairs.  As  it  is,  we  see 
no  hope  of  attaining  this  most  desirable  object  but  by  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  societies  in  London,  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns,  and  by  urging  on  the  government.  “ Patting  on  the  back  ” will  not 
do,  a stronger  stimulus  being  required.  Unfortunately,  it  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon routine  of  the  Treasury  jobbing  ; and,  that  “ universal  fit,”  the  barristers 
of  five  years’  standing,  not  being  quite  qualified  in  this  instance,  we  fear  that, 
without  some  strong  measures  be  taken,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  slumber  on, 
being,  as  fur  as  the  government  is  concerned,  behind  the  most  paltry  states  on 
the  Continent. 

The  only  chance  we  appear  to  have  at  present  for  the  introduction  of  these 
curious  trees  is  in  the  Society  of  the  Kegent’s  Park  ; and  we  strongly  recommend 
the  managers  of  that  institution,  who  seem  desirous  of  showing  the  produc- 
tions of  the  entire  globe,  to  consider  the  subject  at  their  next  conversazione. 
There  are  only  qight  or  nine  gardens  and  arboretums  yet  marked  out  in  the  pro- 
spectus, and  surely  they  could  find  space  for  a Hortus  Antiu-cticus.  The  lo- 
cality could  be  easily  imitated ; there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  bog  earth  ; the 
granite  companies,  probably,  would  supply  rocks  ; and,  with  the  help  of  shower 
baths,  and  the  application  of  bellows  on  a large  scale,  the  eternal  rains  and 
williwaws  of  that  region  could  be  easily  represented,  to  keep  the  plants  in 
health  ; whilst  the  steamer  (a  gigantic  duck,  the  racehorse  of  the  earlier 
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navigators,  which  is  capable  of  paddling  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour)  wrould  form  an  atlmirable  addition  to  the  lake. 

Seriously,  we  hope  that  this  last  establishment  (which,  seeing  the  ridi- 
culous absurdity  of  the  plan  and  pretensions  it  set  out  with,  may  by  skilful 
adaptation  to  the  locality,  form  an  ornament,  and  be  extremely  useful  to  the  me- 
tropolis) be  not  set  as  “ a tub,”  to  turn  the  public  attention  from  what  it  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  the  government  to  encourage  instead  of  impeding.  From 
the  nature  of  the  prospectus  such  an  idea  might  be  inferred,  and,  we  earnestly 
hope,  may  turn  out  to  be  unfounded  ; both  for  the  credit  of  the  queen’s  govern- 
ment, and  to  avoid  the  universal  ridicule  which  will  attach  to  those  who  have 
lent  their  names  to  such  a scheme,  should  it  unfortunately  prove  to  be  the 
case. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  recurring  to  the  work  itself,  which, 
as  fiir  ns  those  engaged  in  it  are  concerned,  is  h noble  monument  of  these 
times.  The  original  expedition  was  commanded  by  Captain  King,  assisted  by 
Captain  Stokes,  whose  physical  and  moral  strength  gave  way  under  the  hard- 
ship he  had  to  undergo.  Captain  Fitzroy  succeeded  him ; and,  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition,  was  sent  out  in  the  Beagle  to  finish  some  parts  of  the  sur- 
vey, and  extend  the  observations  previously  made.  Finding  the  vessel  alone  to 
be  quite  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  services,  he  hired  others,  until 
he  had  incurred  an  expense  he  was  unable  to  afford,  and  applied  to  have  the 
men  he  employed  paid  and  victualled  at  the  public  expense,  proposing  still  to 
pay  the  hire  of  the  vessels  himself.  This  was  refused  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
he  returned  with  the  service  imperfectly  performed ; at  least  very  much  less 
done  than  might  have  been  by  a very  trifling  additional  expenditure,  and  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  private  fortune  (we  have  heard  7000/.)  expended  in 
following  the  dictates  of  professional  and  patriotic  zeal.  Except  promotion, 
which  was  a matter  of  course,  we  believe  not  one  farthing  of  this  has  been 
in  any  way  made  up  to  him.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  rules,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  not  allowing  the  private  speculations  or  views  of  officers  to  be  intro- 
duced as  precedents  for  public  expenditure,  but  there  arc  circumstances  in  this 
case  of  rather  a peculiar  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  object  was  a very  noble 
one  ; the  force  under  his  command  was  perfectly  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
performance  of  it.  These  expeditions  should  always  be  confided  to  two  ves- 
sels, either  separate,  or  the  one  as  tender  to  the  other,  as  circumstances  may 
require.  The  Beagle,  though  a safe  and  good  vessel,  had  neither  the  accom- 
modation nor  stowage  fit  for  a voyage  of  the  sort ; and  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  acquainted  with  naval  matters  to  the  state  of  a ten-gun  brig 
as  described,  when  ready  for  sea,  with  boats  on  the  quarters  and  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck. It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  they  managed,  even  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  great 
results  obtained,  it  certainly  does  appear  that  some  means  should  be  taken  of 
indemnifying  Captain  Fitzroy  for  the  money  he  has  actually  expended  in  the 
public  service. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  important  assistance  afforded  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  at  the  desire  of  Captain  Fitzroy  to  have  a 
regular  naturalist  attached,  because  his  information,  although  invaluable,  is 
chiefly  on  geology,  and  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  consequently  is  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  this  publication. 

In  addition  to  his  promotion.  Captain  Fitzroy  received  a medal  from  the 
Geographical  Society.  An  anecdote,  strange  and  incredible  to  those  who  do 
not  Know  how  the  world  is  governed  behind  the  scenes,  is  in  circulation  in 
“ the  clubs”  respecting  the  conferring  of  this  medal,  to  which  it  is  said  oppo- 
sition was  offered.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  these  cases  the  obligation  or 
honour  is  reciprocal,  or  rather  considerably  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  balance, 
as  held  in  this  instance.  A man  who,  lixe  Captain  Fitzroy,  has  left  a name 
amongst  the  first  navigators  of  his  country,  and  the  results  of  whose  voyages 
have  been  considered  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  Humboldt,  had  nothing  on 
earth  to  gain  by  receiving  a medal  from  any  society.  In  fact,  of  the  two,  the 
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greata*  honour  is  conferred  on  the  Society  hy  allowing  his  name  to  be  placed 
on  their  rolls.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; and,  had  the  opposition 
succeeded  instead  of  being  a thorough  and  ridiculoas  failure,  it  must  have 
placed  the  Society  much  in  the  situation  of  the  Academy  at  Madrid,  which 
refused  to  enrol  Wilkie  amongst  its  members,  and  has  rendered  its  medals 
ever  after  valueless. 


Art.  IV.  Descriptive  Notice  oj the  Cypress  of  MUtrcu 
By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

In  your  very  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  the  Coniferae, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Arboretum  Britannictm,  you  have 
made  mention  of  the  Cypress  of  Somma  in  Lombardy,  which 
you  have  described  as  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  re- 
markable tree  of  this  species,  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  the  dimensions  of  the  stem  are  23  ft, 
in  circumference;  although  you  also  refer  to  another  account, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  its  magnitude  is  considerably 
less  than  this.  We  are  informed  that  the  tree  itself,  although 
still  healthy  and  vigorous  in  its  growth,  has  been  much  injured 
by  the  effects  of  time  and  accident. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Long,  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
the  Gardenei^s  Magazine,  p.  530.,  directs  your  attention  to  a 
remarkable  cypress  which  he  had  seen  at  Patras ; and  which, 
having  measured  it  in  the  year  1820,  he  found  to  be  22  ft.  2 in.  in 
circumference.  This  is  the  tree  described  by  Spon  in  the  year 
1676;  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  18  French  feet  in  circum- 
ference ; showing,  therefore,  an  increase  of  about  2 ft.  in  the 
course  of  a hundred  and  forty-four  years. 

The  Cypress  of  Patras  was  undoubtedly  a very  beautiful 
specimen ; but  I regret  to  say  that,  since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Long, 
it  has  been  destroyed  during  the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
At  what  precise  time,  and  in  what  manner,  this  destruction  took 
place,  I have  not  been  able  to  learn ; but,  if  it  were  effected  by 
the  Turks,  the  act  was  certainly  at  variance  with  the  super- 
stitious veneration  with  which  these  people  are  accustomed  to 
regard  such  objects. 

There  exists,  however,  in  the  Morea,  another  cypress  still 
more  celebrated,  although  less  frequently  visited  than  the  Cypress 
of  Patras,  and  which  is  fortunately  still  preserved.  This  is  the 
Cypress  of  Mistra.  It  is  situated  a short  distance  from  that  town, 
on  a picturesque  spot,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
Mount  Taygetus,  and  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
Sparta.  It  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  world  which  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  behold.  According  to  my  measurement  in  the 
year  1803,  the  trunk  was  just  26  ft.  in  circumference,  at  ♦ ft. 
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from  the  ground.  1 learn,  from  n statement  of  its  size  ascer- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  that  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  that  these  are  precisely  its  actual 
dimensions. 

I am  unable  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  height  of  this  very 
remarkable  tree;  but  I should  think  it  could  not  be  less  than 
150  ft.  The  whole  character  of  its  proportions  is  lofty  and 
majestic.  The  tree  is  in  perfect  health  and  beauty  ; al- 
though it  would  appear  that  any  increase  of  bulk  had  ceased,  at 
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least  for  the  last  five  and  thirty  years.  It  is  of  the  variety  C. 
sempervirens  horizontalis ; the  lateral  branches  stretching  out 
in  every  direction,  to  a great  extent. 

I am,  fortunately,  enabled  to  send  you  a drawing  of  this  most 
interesting  production  [Jig.  176.,  reduced  one  half],  from  a 
sketch  recently  taken  on  the  spot;  and  which,  I hope,  will  serve 
to  give  you  some  notion  of  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. 

Haddo  House,  Oct.  -t.  1839. 

The  Cypress  of  Somma,  referred  to  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
was  described,  and  its  legendary  history  given,  in  the  historical 
part  of  our  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  169.,  in  an  extract  from  an  account 
given  of  it  by  the  Abbe  Berlcze,  in  a journal  of  a tour  he  made 
in  1832  through  part  of  Italy,  published  in  the  Annales  de  la 
Societe  cC Horticulture,  vol.  xii.  p.  76.  In  that  tour  the  abb6 
gives  the  dimensions  stated ; but  as,  of  course,  he  meant  French 
feet,  the  dimensions  would  be  about  21  ft.  8 in.  English  in  cir- 
cumference, and  75  ft.  10  in.  high.  The  abb4  states  that  it 
appears  that  an  accident  had  deprived  the  tree  of  its  leading 
shoot,  which  had  altered  its  general  form.  With  respect  to  its 
age,  he  says,  a popular  tradition  exists  that  it  is  as  old  as  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  hence  the  tree  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  people  of  the  country.  The  abbe’s  brother,  however, 
M.  Louis  Beridze,  assured  him,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
Chronicle  of  Milan,  that  that  tree  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  42  years  B.  C. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  we  received  from  Signor  Manetti  of 
Monza  a drawing  of  this  cypress,  from  which  Jig.  177.  (pu- 
blished in  our  Arb.  Brit.)  is  taken,  together  with  a letter  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

“ We  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  when  or  by  whom 
the  Cypress  of  Somma  was  planted.  As  a proof  of  this  I may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  work  of  Francis  Campana, 
called  Monumcnta  Soma,  p.  33.  line  4. — ‘ Concerning  this  cy- 
press nothing  is  known.  Every  one  who  has  seen  its  immense 
size  says  that  nothing  more  lofty  or  sublime  could  be  witnessed. 
Was  it  planted  in  the  age  of  the  Romans,  near  the  tTshes  of 
some  patrician  ? Or  is  it  not  older  than  the  age  of  the  Romans 
themselves  ? This  must  be  decided  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  cypress,  and  who  are  able  to  measure  it.’ 

“ The  fact  is,  that  we  have  neither  scientific  nor  vulgar  traditions 
which  treat  in  a satisfactory  manner  of  this  living  monument. 
It  is  121  ft.  in  height;  and  its  circumference,  at  1 ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  22  ft.  At  the  height  of  1 9 ft.  from  the  ground,  the 
stem  is  divided  into  six  large  branches,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  by  some  that  it  is  not  one  plant  only,  but  rather 
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six,  planted  so  close  together  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
they  have  become  united  so  as  to  appear  but  one  tree.  I,  how- 
ever, maintain  that  it  is  but  one  plant;  because,  if  it  were  a union 
of  several,  however  remote  the  period,  and  however  perfect  the 
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point  of  junction  might  be,  some  traces  of  it  would  be  found. 
The  roots  extend  under  almost  all  the  inhabited  part  of  Somma; 
and,  when  a public  well  was  dug  there,  some  of  them  were  found 
above  150  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  tree,  in  1810,  was  struck 
by  lightning,  which  destroyed  great  part  of  its  beautiful  head. 
The  inhabitants  assert  that  for  half  a century  it  has  been  evi- 
dently in  a state  of  decay  ; and  this  is  ascribed  not  only  to  its 
age,  but  to  the  formation  of  the  new  road  of  the  Simplon,  which 
mutilated  so  many  of  its  roots,  that  I was  told  they  were  carried 
away  in  carts. 

“ You  may  see  by  the  drawing  that  the  tree  is  now  rather  scant 
of  branches;  but  I was  told  that  when  it  was  in  a flourishing 
condition,  people  might  have  been  sheltered  under  it  from  the 
rain ; such  was  its  richness  in  branches  and  foliage.  When 
Bonaparte  gave  orders  for  the  formation  of  the  road  across  the 
Simplon,  which  was  to  be  in  long  straight  lines,  he  ordered  that 
the  line  which  approached  the  cypress  should  deviate  from  its 
directness,  so  that  respect  might  be  paid  to  so  extraordinary  a 
production  of  nature.  You  will  see  from  the  figure,  that  it  is  the 
Cupressus  sempervirens  horizontalis.  — Monza,  April  1837.” 

To  do  these  two  celebrated  trees  justice,  they  ought  both  to 
have  been  drawn  to  the  same  scale ; but,  to  have  drawn  the 
Cypress  of  Mistra  to  the  same  scale  as  our  engraving  of  the 
Cypress  of  Somma,  would  have  made  the  former  engraving  much 
too  large  for  our  pages.  — Cond. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  8fC.,  lately  published,  'with  some  Account  <f 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

SWESfs  Hortus  BrUanmcus  ; a Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants,  indigenous  or  cut- 
tivaled  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System,  S;c.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Third  edition,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.  Edited  by  George  Don,  F.L.S.  8vo,  pp.  799.  London, 
1839. 

A greatly  improved  edition  of  a very  excellent  work.  The  arrangement 
being  according  to  the  natural  system,  in  that  respect  the  work  is  superior  to 
our  own  Hortus  Britannicus ; but  it  is  inferior  to  it  in  one  very  important  par- 
ticular for  the  young  gardener,  viz.,  that  the  specific  names  are  not  always 
literally  translated,  as  they  are  in  our  work.  Neither  does  it  contain  the 
heights  of  the  plants,  nor  the  habitats  of  the  British  species.  It  is  also  totally 
without  the  Cryptogamia;  and  it  wants  those  general  views  of  the  natural  orders 
which  were  supplied  to  us  by  Dr.  Bindley.  Nevertheless,  Sweet’s  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicus is  an  excellent  work ; and,  when  we  produce  a new  edition  of  our 
Hortus  Britannicus,  we  will  adopt  the  natural  arrangement  also. 

The  Hot-house  and  Green-house  Manual,  or  Botamcal  Cultivator  ; giving  full 
Instructionsfbr  the  Management  and  Propagation  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
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Hot-houset,  GreenJioutet,  Coniervatoriet,  Shrubberies,  Plantations,  and  Borders, 
in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  Also  the  Management  of  Plants  tn  Rooms. 
Disposed  under  the  Generic  Names  of  the  Plants,  alphabetically  arranged  under 
the  Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Horticulture  to  which  they  belong.  Sixth 
edition,  with  numerous  additions  and  improvements  up  to  the  present  time. 
By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  8vo,  pp.  762.  London,  1839. 

Sweet’s  Botanical  Cultivator  is  a work  of  established  reputation,  which 
every  gardener  ought  to  possess.  The  present  edition  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  the  insertion  of  all  the  new  genera  in  their  proper  places. 

Hortus  Gramineus  IVobumensis  ; or  an  Account  of  the  Results  of  Experiments 
on  the  Produce  and  nutritive  Qualities  .of  different  Graues,  ^c.,  used  as  the 
Food  of  the  more  valuable  domestic  Animals,  instituted  by  John  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. Fourth  edition,  to  which  is  (for  the  first  time)  added,  the  Weeds  of 
Agriculture.  The  whole  revised  and  improved.  By  George  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.  F.H.S.,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  8vo,  pp.  362, 
numerous  coloured  plates.  London,  1839. 

A cheap  edition  of  a standard  work,  which  no  farmer  ou^t  to  be  without. 
Figures  of  all  the  more  important  grasses  are  ^ven,  so  admirably  drawn  and 
coloured,  that  no  person  can  for  a moment  mistake  them.  There  are  also 
beautifully  coloured  figures  of  clover,  and  other  herbage  plants,  and  of  some 
of  the  weeds  of  agriculture ; a work  with  that  title  l^ing  now  for  the  first 
time  printed  with  tKc  Hortus  Gramineus.  Again  we  say,  that  no  farmer  or 
country  gentleman  ought  to  be  without  this  book. 

Floral  Calendar,  monthly  and  daily,  with  miscellaneous  Details  relative  to 
Plants  and  Flowers,  Gardens  and  Green-houses,  Horticulture  and  Botany, 
Aviaries,  ^c.  Compiled,  selected,  and  arranged  by  James  Mangles, 
Commander  R.N.  Printed  for  private  distribution.  11  coloured  pl^es, 
12  woodcuts.  12mo,  1839,  pp.  156. 

Capt.  Mangles  is  already  so  well  known  to  the  floricultural  world,  by  the 
great  number  of  beautiful  Australian  plants  which  he  has  introduced,  that  any 
thing  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  of  flowers  comes  with  peculiar  interest. 
This  work  is  not,  however,  addressed  to  the  professional  gardener,  but  to  the 
amateur  ; and  it  contains  simple  and  practical  directions  for  keeping  flowers  in 
the  highest  possible  d^ree  of  perfection.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a description, 
illustrated  by  plates,  of  the  captain’s  own  house  in  Cambridge  Terrace;  and 
this  is  such  a floral  gem,  or  rather  such  a temple  of  flowers,  that  his  friends 
must  feel  grateful  to  him  for  explaining  how  he  has  contrived  to  produce  so 
beautiful  a result  at  so  comparatively  small  an  expense.  As  it  is,  he  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  forming  a house,  unique  of  its  kind,  as  exc^uisitely  adorned 
with  painted  flowers  within,  as  with  real  ones  on  the  outside : in  short,  we  may 
say  of  it, 

“ There  art  and  nature  ably  are  combined 
To  please  the  eye,  and  satisfy  the  mind.” 

To  return  to  the  book,  the  plates  are  printed  in  colours,  from  wood,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  invention  of  Mr.  Baxter,  and  give  a very  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  with  regard  to  colours,  on  which  so  much  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  effect  produced  depends ; and  the  binding  is  at  once  appro- 
priate and  elegant.  In  the  end,  we  have  only  to  congratulate  Capt.  Mangles 
on  his  production,  and  to  express  a hope  that  other  amateurs  may  follow  his 
example,  in  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  own  experience. — J.  W.L. 

Vegetable  Orgarwgraphy  ; or  an  Analytical  Description  of  the  Organs  of  Plants. 
By  M.  Aug.  DeCandolle.  Translated  by  Boughton  Kingdon.  Plates,  8vo. 
No.  IX.,  for  October,  2s.  6d.  London,  1839. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  this  work  to  the  scientific  gardener. 
The  translator  deserves  very  great  praise  for  undertaking  so  valuable  a work. 
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because  he  can  only  have  been  prompted  to  do  so  by  a wish  to  difiiise  a know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  are  happy  to  find,  from  a notice 
to  subscribers,  that  Nos.  10.  and  11.  will  contain  many  additional  sheets  of 
letterpress,  without  extra  charge,  and  that  No.  11.  will  complete  the  work. 

Architectura  Domettica.  By  A.  de  Chateauneuf.  Imp.  4to,  18  plates.  Lon- 
don, 1839. 

A very  elegant  work,  containing  two  designs  for  gardeners’  cottages,  and 
several  mr  small  villas;  but  the  principal  designs  are  for  town  houses.  Those 
who  are  in  possession  of  our  Architectural  Magazine  will  have  learned  there 
that  M.  Chateauneuf  is  a native  of  Hamburg,  where  he  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architects ; and  that  he  has  been  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a very 
beautiful  design  for  a town-hall  for  that  city.  He  has  also  very  recently 
received  the  second  premium  for  a design  for  rebuilding  the  London  Royal 
Exchange.  The  Swiss  cottage  at  Cheshunt,  the  romantic,  solitary,  and  almost 
undiscoverable  retreat  of  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  which  we  intend  soon  to  describe 
and  illustrate,  received  some  very  picturesime  and  characteristic  additions 
under  M.  de  ChateauneuPs  care  wnen  in  England,  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
The  Architectura  Domettica  will  be  found  chiefly  useful  to  town  architects,  and 
to  these  it  presents  some  very  beautiful  elevations,  and  in  what  may  be  called 
the  Berlin  school. 

T'he  Engineer  and  Surveyor'!  Magazine,  Railway  Journal,  and  Monthly  Reguter 
of  Practical  Science.  No.  I.  for  October,  1839.  4to,  pp.  24,  with  one 
lithographic  plate,  and  several  engravings  on  wood.  Is. 

The  first  number  of  this  new  periodical  promises  well.  In  p.  8.  there  is  an 
interesting  article  on  topographical  drawing,  well  worthy  the  study  of  the 
young  gardener. 

The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect'!  Journal,  Scientific  and  Rwlway  Magazine. 
No.  XXV.  for  October,  1839.  4to,  with  numerous  engravings.  Is.  6d. 

We  introduce  the  title  of  this  work  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  stating  to  our 
readers  that,  though  the  En^neer  and  Surveyor'!  Guide  may  seem  to  interfere 
with  it,  yet  that  the  two  publications  are  very  different,  the  Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect’!  Journal  being,  in  great  part,  an  architectural  publication.  Every 
number  of  the  work  contains  some  admirable  papers  by  our  correspondent 
Candidus ; and  many  architects  who  contributed  to  our  Architectural  Magazine 
have  become  correspondents  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 

The  Guide  to  Service : — The  Maid  of  all  Work,  8d.  The  Housemaid,  8d. 
The  Dairymaid,  8d.  The  Nurserymaid,  Is.  The  Lady's  Maid,  Is.  18mo. 
London,  1838  and  1839. 

To  every  married  gardener  who  has  daughters  we  recommend  those  little 
books ; and,  indeed,  their  contents  ought  to  be  known  to  all  women,  whatever 
may  be  their  rank.  They  are  calculated  for  preparing  young  women  to  enter 
on  different  departments  of  female  service,  and  to  teach  those  who  keep  female 
servants  how  to  treat  them  properly,  and  how  to  know  when  their  servants 
have  done  their  duty.  Without  some  idea  of  the  feelings  of  a young  woman 
who  has  just  left  school,  and  is  going  out  as  a servant  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  sympathise  with  them,  or  form  any  correct  idea  of  their 
pams  and  pleasures.  Without  a knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a housemaid,  we 
cannot  form  a correct  idea  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  such  a person  is 
likely  to  possess  in  general  matters ; and  the  same  thing  will  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  nurserymaid  and  the  lady’s  maid. 

The  Literary  World;  a Journal  of  Popular  Information  and  Entertainment,  ivith 
numerous  Engraving!.  Conducted  by  John  Timbs,  eleven  years  editor  of 
the  “ Mirror.”  VoL  I.  8vo,  pp.  428,  thirty-six  engravings.  London,  1839. 
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Uandaomelj  done  up  in  boards  and  lettered,  5s.  Published  also  in  weekly 
numbers.  Price  Sd.  each. 

We  have  often  recommended  the  Mirror  to  our  readers,  and  the  present 
work  bears  a close  resemblance  to  it  in  plan,  but  in  execution  it  is  greatly 
superior.  The  enmrings  are  of  a supenor  kind,  and  they  are  printed  in  the 
first  style  of  excellence  on  Dickenson's  paper.  In  a word,  when  we  state  that 
the  work  is  issued  from  the  press  of  Whitehead  and  Co.,  the  printers  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  publications  of  Charles  Knight,  its  excellence  may  be 
considered  as  undoubted.  We  strongly  recommend  the  Liieraty  World,  and 
also  the  Year-Book  of  Facts,  by  the  same  editor,  reviewed  in  p.  179.,  to  every 
young  gardener,  and  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  give  a cheap  and  elegant 
present,  either  to  a young  or  old  gardener. 

TTte  Child’s  Book  of  Zoology,  or  Gleanings  from  Natural  History.  By  James 
H.  Fennel.  Square  12mo,  pp.  230,  numerous  wood^engravings.  London, 
1839. 

Mr.  Fennel  is  advantageously  known  as  the  writer  of  the  articles  on  insects 
in  the  Gardener's  Gazette  ; and  he  has  here  produced  a very  suitable  book  for 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  who  have  just  learned  to  read.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Fennel  in  having  “ always  been  an  advocate  for  Natural  His- 
tory being  included  in  the  early  education  of  all  children,  for  to  high  and  low 
it  may  be  equally  usefuL”  {Prtf.,  p.  vi.) 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY. 

A Summary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Gardening,  and  of  Rural  Im- 
provement generally,  in  Britain,  during  the  Year  1839  ; with  some 
Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  the 
Conductor. 

Horticulture  and  climate  are  so  intimately  connected,  that, 
in  reviewing  the  past  year,  the  weather  during  that  period  claims 
our  first  attention.  For  various  reasons  it  will  be  most  conve- 
nient in  future  to  begin  and  end  our  gardening  year  with  No- 
vember and  October,  instead  of  January  and  December.  The 
period  in  question,  which  has  just  past,  viewed  as  a whole,  may 
be  characterised  as  sunless  and  moist ; and,  though  cold,  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  vegetation  from  being  more  than  usually 
vigorous.  At  the  moment  when  we  send  this  to  press,  various 
kinds  of  shrubs  are  still  growing,  and  those  which  had  long 
since  ripened  their  wood,  such  as  lilacs,  the  ribes  tribe,  loni- 
ceras,  &c.,  are  bursting  their  buds.  A correspondent,  a scientific 
meteorologist,  who  pays  particular  attention  to  climate  and 
weather  relatively  to  vegetation,  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following 
retrospective  view  of  the  gardening  year  1838-9. 

Weather  of  \SS^-9.  — “November  was  a very  wet  month, 
the  amount  of  rain  being  upwards  of  inches,  as  registered  at 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ; the  mean  temperature 
was  about  42‘5°.  Strong  gales  of  wind  were  more  prevalent  than 
is  usually  experienced  in  this  proverbially  dull  month.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th,  the  wind  assumed  the  character  of  a hurri- 
cane; the  29th  was  still  boisterous,  with  heavy  rain,  and  much 
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thunder  and  lightning  at  night.  Occasionally  the  nights  were 
frostVi  the  degree  of  cold  being  sufficient  to  act  as  a salutary 
check  on  vegetation,  which  a temperature  approaching  to  60°  in 
the  shade  would  have  otherwise  advanced  in  some  instances 
beyond  safe  limits.  December  was  seasonable ; the  mean  tem- 
perature was  upwards  of  38° ; the  amount  of  rain  1t5  in. 
The  temperature  of  January,  1839,  was  between  1®  and  2° 
above  the  average.  This  month  was,  however,  remarkable  for 
a hurricane,  the  violence  of  which  was  perhaps  as  unprecedented 
in  this  country  as  was  the  severity  of  the  frost  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1838 ; for  the  latter  killed  various  species  of  vege- 
tation that  had  survived  for  centuries,  and  the  former  threw 
down  trees  that  had  existed  in  parks  and  forests  for  as  long  a 
period.  [See  details  : for  England,  in  p.  91.  195.  477.  571. ; for 
Scotland,  in  p.  196.;  and  for  Ireland,  p.  198.]  February  was 
of  nearly  medium  temperature  for  the  period  of  the  season. 
March  was  more  than  3° ; and  April  more  than  4°  below  the 
average  temperature  of  these  months.  This  appears  to  have 
had  me  effect  of  retarding  vegetation  fully  three  weeks.  The 
common  almond  was  not  in  dower  before  the  1 2th  of  April ; a 
week  later  than  in  1838,  yet  ten  days  earlier  than  in  1837 ; the 
spring  of  which  was  the  latest  and  most  sunless  of  the  three. 
It  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  contrast,  that  in  1834  the 
almond  was  in  flower  on  the  1st  of  February,  a difference  of 
eighty-one  days.  In  the  present  season  the  common  hawthorn 
was  in  leaf  on  April  20. ; and  the  horsechestnut  on  April  30. 
The  walnut  was  in  leaf  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  many 
instances  their  shoots  were  then  killed  by  the  successive  frosts 
of  the  nights  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  I7th.” 

The  monthly  amount  of  rain,  and  the  mean  temperature,  for 
the  period  commencing  November  1838,  and  ending  October 
1839,  is  as  follows  : — 


Rain.  Mean 
lochea.  Temp. 

1838.  Nov.  3-55  42-55° 

Dec.  1-72  38 

1839.  Jan.  1'27  37-69 

Feb.  2-19  40-65 

Mar.  1-95  40-21 

April  1-46  44-49 


Rain.  Mean 
Inchct.  Temp. 


1839.  May 

0-82 

52-61' 

June 

3 

59-5 

July 

2-92 

61-61 

Aug. 

1-85 

61-41 

Sept. 

3-92 

57-71 

Oct. 

2-23 

51-4 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  2 inches  are  about  the 
average  quantity  of  rain  for  a month. 

Fruit  Trees. — “ Orchard  fruit  trees  were  generally  in  blossom 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  of  course  suffered  much  from 
the  severe  frost  which  then  happened  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  apple  blossoms  were  entirely  destroyed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  the  blossoms  of  this  kind  of  fruit  on 
dwarf  trees  suffered  much  more  than  those  on  standards  in  the 
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same  locality,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  a full  crop  in  the 
case  of  many  varieties  could  be  instanced  as  having  been  borne 
on  the  latter,  whilst  scarcely  a single  blossom  was  left  on  the 
dwarfs,  the  varieties  in  both  cases  being  identical.  The  temper- 
ature of  May  was  nearly  4f°  below  the  average ; that  of  June  1‘5° 
and  of  July  nearly  In  the  last  two  months,  vegetation, 

however,  progressed  very  favourably ; but,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  spring,  many  kinds  of  fruit  were,  at  midsummer,  far  short 
of  that  increase,  with  regard  to  size,  which  they  usually  acquire 
. by  that  period.  In  consequence  of  this,  not  only  the  maturation, 
but  also  much  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit  was  affected  in  a period 
when  the  days  had  become  greatly  decreased  in  length,  and 
were,  moreover,  very  frequently  sunless  and  wet.  The  effects 
resulting  from  these  conditions  on  the  flavour  need  not  be  ad- 
verted to.  Grapes  on  walls  were  probably  never  observed  to 
be  generally  so  imperfect  as  in  this  autumn ; chiefly  owing  to  the 
late  period  of  their  setting,  for  up  to  the  end  of  October  there 
has  been  no  frost  to  injure  them.” 

Flowers.  — The  summer,  on  the  whole,  has  been  as  unfavour- 
able to  herbaceous  flowers  as  to  fruits,  because,  though  the 
former  have  grown  with  great  luxuriance,  they  have  in  few  cases 
flowered  freely.  Pelargoniums,  and  other  green-house  plants, 
which  have  been  turned  out  into  the  borders,  have,  in  many 
cases,  not  flowered  at  all ; and  various  creepers  and  trailers, 
that  used  to  cover  the  surface  of  their  beds  with  one  continuous 
sheet  of  blossoms,  have  produced  little  more  than  rampant 
shoots,  or  an  exuberance  of  foliage,  difficult  to  keep  within 
bounds.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  verbenas,  and  various 
of  the  Mexican  and  Californian  annuals.  The  dahlia,  however, 
is  an  exception,  as  that  has  not  only  flowered  abundantly,  but 
its  season  has  been  prolonged  to  the  middle  of  November,  the 
period  at  which  we  now  write.  The  chrysanthemum,  a taste 
for  which  we  are  happy  to  see  beginning  to  revive,  is  now 
flowering  magnificently  in  situations  where  it  is  trained  against 
a wall,  but  in  the  open  border  it  is  superabundant  in  foliage,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  season  will  admit  of  the  expansion  of 
the  flower-buds.  The  different  varieties  of  the  China  rose 
have  also  bloomed  later  and  finer  this  season  than  we  remember 
to  have  seen  them ; though  this  last  circumstance  probably 
arises  from  the  greatly  increased  number  of  new  varieties  that 
have  lately  been  originated,  or  introduced  from  France. 

Culinary  Vegetables  and  Agricultural  Crops  have  in  general 
grown  with  great  luxuriance,  and  Covent  Garden  was,  perhaps, 
never  better  supplied  with  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  with  turnips 
and  other  roots.  Field  crops  of  the  turnip  kind  and  mangold 
wurzel  are  every  where  excellent.  A specimen  of  mangold 
wurzel,  produced  at  the  West  Cumberland  Agricultural  Cattle 
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Show,  weighed  upwards  of  half  a stone ; a Swedish  turnip  nearly 
as  much,  and  a drumhead  cabbage  three  stone  and  a half.  (See 
Farmer’s  Magazine,  Nov.  1839,  p.  375.)  In  general,  where  the 
turnips  have  been  sown  on  raised  drills,  they  have  attained  a large 
size ; but  where  they  have  been  sown  on  a flat  surface,  whether  in 
rows  or  broadcast,  the  constant  saturation  of  the  soil  with  water 


has  prevented  the  roots  from  swelling.  Potatoes  on  ordinary 
soils  are  not  only  much  later  than  usual,  but  there  is  an  excess  of 
haulm  and  foliage,  which,  not  having  the  influence  of  sufflcient 
light  and  heat,  has  failed  in  producing  a proportionate  quantity  of 
tuber.  In  dry  soils,  however,  the  crop  is  considered  to  be  above 
an  average.  The  crop  of  peas  and  beans  has  been  abundant, 
both  in  the  garden  and  the  field ; but  the  crops  of  many  seeds 
which  require  to  be  ripened,  such  as  the  bread  corns,  clovers, 
annual  flowers,  &c.,  are  deficient  in  quality,  and,  in  consequence, 
several  kinds  of  garden  seeds  will  probably  be  scarce  and  dear 
in  the  ensuing  season. 

Trees  and  Shmbs  have  perhaps  benefited  more  from  the  moist- 
ness of  the  season  than  any  other  description  of  plants ; because 
they  have  not  only  made  longer  and  stronger  shoots  than  usual, 
but  the  mildness  of  the  autumn,  and  the  prolongation  of  that 
season  into  winter,  has.  allowed  these  shoots  time  to  ripen.  In 
the  case  of  young  trees  in  nurseries  or  newly  made  plantations, 
the  annual  growth  depends  jointly  on  the  soil  and  the  weather, 
especially  on  the  moisture ; but  in  full-grown  trees  the  annual 
shoots  of  one  year,  as  compared  with  another,  and  consequently 
the  annual  increase  of  wood,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  summer.  This  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  pre- 
ceding volume  (p.  132.).  In  the  year  1819,  16  in.  of  rain  fell 
from  April  to  October,  inclusive;  and  the  thickness  of  the  an- 


nual layer  of  wood  on  a larch,  for  that  year,  was  5 in.  In  1 826, 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  same  period  was  only 
7 in. ; and  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  wood  for  that  year  was 
but  2 in.  In  general,  we  think  it  may  be  inferred  from  this 
and  similar  experiments,  that,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  the  annual  increase  of  a tree  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  during  the  summer  months;  and  that  timber  trees, 
instead  of  being  injured  by  such  an  excess  of  rain  as  proves 


hurtful  to  fruit  trees,  flowers,  culinary  vegetables,  and  agricul- 
tural crops,  are  benefited  by  it. 


History,  Description,  and  Critical  Remarks. — We  know  of 
no  mode  better  adapted  for  itnproving  the  taste,  either  of  the 
young  gardener,  or  of  his  employer,  than  that  of  comparing 
one  garden  with  another,  and  searching  for  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ences between  them.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  taste 
is  solely  a matter  of  the  fancy,  whim,  or  caprice  of  the  indi- 
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Ttdual.  Every  thing  in  a garden  which  is  referable  to  taste  is 
as  much  a matter  of  reasoning,  judgment,  and  experience,  as 
those  matters  which  relate  to  culture ; and  the  disposition  and 
outline  of  a flower-bed  ought  to  be  such  as  can  be  accounted 
for  on  rational  principles,  no  less  than  the  particular  mode  by 
which  any  species  of  tree  is  pruned  or  trained.  When  any 
object  is  to  be  obtained  equally  well  by  more  ways  than  one, 
as,  for  example,  when  it  will  be  equally  suitable  to  lay  out  a 
flower-garden  in  a system  of  circles,  of  ovals,  or  of  squares,  then 
the  preference  given  to  one  of  these  figures  over  the  others 
constitutes  the  taste  of  the  individual,  and  in  so  far  may  be  said 
to  depend  on  his  fancy  : but,  whatever  taste  may  be  adopted,  it 
must  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  composition  of 
lines  and  forms ; which  have  no  more  dependence  on  the  taste 
of  the  individual,' than  the  laws  and  rules  of  grammar  have  on 
the  subject  of  a discourse. 

In  comparing  one  garden  or  country  residence  with  another, 
the  young  gardener  has  not  only  an  opportunity  of  improving 
himself  in  matters  of  design  and  taste,  but  also  in  culture ; because 
difierent  soils  and  situations,  different  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  gardener,  and  different  kinds  of  wants  and 
wishes  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  lead  to  the  production  ot 
different  kinds  and  quantities  of  crops,  and  different  degrees  of 
order  and  keeping.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  desir- 
able for  gardeners  and  amateurs  to  visit  as  many  gardens  as 
possible ; and  the  object  of  our  remarks  on  those  which  we  have 
visited  is,  not  only  to  direct  attention  to  these  gardens,  for  the 
sake  of  particular  points  of  interest  or  excellence  which  they 
exhibit,  but  to  teach  the  art  of  observation  and  ehquiry,  generally, 
to  the  young  gardener. 

Among  the  various  articles  which,  in  our  Table  of  Contents 
(p.  iii.),  will  be  found  classed  under  the  head  of  General  Subject, 
those  of  most  interest  we  consider  to  be  the  notices  of  gardens 
in  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  (the  writer  of 
which  is  an  excellent  practical  gardener),  and  our  own  notices 
made  during  our  professional  tours.  Among  the  latter,  Chats- 
worth  and  Elvaston  Castle  afford  some  instructive  lessons  in 
culture,  as  well  as  some  original  ideas  in  matters  of  construction 
and  of  taste.  The  garden  of  Mr.  Bonham,  though  occupying  a 
mere  speck  of  ground,  shows  what  may  be  effected  in  a mini- 
mum of  space  in  the  country;  as  that  of  Mr.  Ingpen  (Vol.  XIV. 
p.  456.)  does  what  may  be  accomplished  in  town.  We  have 
since  seen,  in  Chapel  Street,  Edgeware  Road,  a miniature 
town  garden  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Ingpen,  where  its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Allen,  has  shown  a degree  of  taste  and  floricul- 
tural  knowledge  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a London  householder. 
Mr.  Alien’s  garden  walls  are  now  covered  with  a splendid  show 
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of  chrysanthemums,  including  many  of  the  best  varieties.  The 
advantage  of  such  gardens  as  those  of  Mr.  Ingpen  and  Mr. 
Allen,  to  persons  employed  in  business  all  the  day,  is  almost 
incalculable,  as  they  not  only  afford  a continual  source  of  in- 
terest themselves,  but  they  excite  in  their  proprietors  an  interest 
in  all  other  gardens  and  nurseries  that  are  accessible  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  in  all  gardening  and  botanical  books.  The 
garden  of  Captain  Mangles  in  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
though  altogether  unique,  may  here  be  mentioned,  as  it  shows 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  window-gardening.  Captain 
Mangles’s  house,  independently  of  his  garden,  is  a gem  of  beauty 
and  ingenious  contrivance,  and  is  not  even  done  justice  to  in 
the  captain’s  own  account  of  it,  modestly  entitled  the  Floral 
Calendar.  (See  p.  702.)  We  have  noticed  (p.  570.)  the  gar- 
dens in  the  heart  of  the  city,  belonging  to  persons  cotinected 
with  the  printing-office  of  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated 
Woodfall  (the  printer  of  Junius’s  letters),  as  showing  what 
may  be  accomplished  amidst  the  densest  coal  smoke,  and  almost 
without  sun  and  air. 

Public  Garde?is.  — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  taste  for 
public  gardens,  though  by  no  means  active,  is  not  altogether 
dormant.  The  Kent  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  (see 
p.  421.)  have  been  opened  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  a 
botanic  garden  has  been  commenced  at  Bath.  A scheme  has 
been  also  proposed  for  forming  subscription  botanic  gardens  out 
of  part  of  the  park  at  White  Knights  (see  p.  624.)  ; and  govern- 
ment has  given  orders  for  the  commencement  of  a National 
Arboretum  to  be  planted  in  the  New  Forest  (see  p.  624.).  The 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  has  this  year  obtained  a charter 
of  incorporation ; and,  as  its  committee  has  our  own  remarks  in 
p.  322.,  and  those  of  our  intelligent  correspondent  Capt.  Cook 
(p.  695.),  to  guard  it  against  the  absurdities  in  its  original 
plan,  which  are  also  alluded  to  in  our  Summary  for  1838  (Vol. 
XIV.  p.559.),  we  trust  that  it  will  produce  something  worthy 
of  the  metropolis.  An  arboretum  is  being  laid  out  under  our  direc- 
tion at  Derby,  at  the  expense  of  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  which,  when 
finished,  that  gentleman  most  liberally  and  benevolently  intends 
presenting  to  the  town.  In  our  next  volume  we  propose  to  give 
a plan  and  description  of  this  garden.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
example  set  by  Mr.  Strutt  will,  we  hope,  be  followed  by  other 
wealthy  individuals.  The  chief  circumstance  to  be  regretted 
respecting  public  gardens  is,  the  very  inefficient  manner  in  which 
they  are  commonly  kept  up.  We  scarcely  know  of  a public 
garden  in  Britain,  that  is  not  suffering  at  this  moment  for  want 
of  funds.  We  know  of  only  one  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil ; 
which  is,  to  establish  such  gardens  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
or  the  county  in  which  the}’  are  situated,  and  to  support  them 
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by  municipal  or  county  taxes.  A very  trifling  tax  on  the  house- 
keepers of  the  metropolis  would  support  four  botanic  gardens 
in  the  suburbs,  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred  acres  each,  which 
might  afford  recreation  and  instruction  to  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants. Let  us  hope  that  some  wealthy  individual  will  form 
a garden  of  this  kind,  and  then  present  it  to  government,  to  the 
whole  metropolis  (which  ought  to  have  a government  of  its 
own),  or  even  to  the  city  of  London  alone,  on  condition  of  this 
garden  being  always  kept  up  in  proper  order,  and  of  its  being 
open  to  the  public. 

Praoincial,  Botanical,  and  Hortictdtural  Societies  continue  to 
effect  good,  by  stimulating  gardeners  to  improved  modes  of 
culture ; by  encouraging  cottagers  to  make  the  most  of  their 
gardens;  and,  what  we  value  most  of  all,  by  bringing  the  rich 
more  into  contact  with  the  poor.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  already  see  the  good  effects  of  this  in  the  more  hu- 
mane and  kind  manner  in  which  country  gentlemen  speak  to 
their  out-door  servants,  and  especially  to  gardeners,  and  coun- 
try labourers  and  their  families,  than  what  they  used  to  do 
thirty  years  ago.  It  was  then  very  common,  when  a gentle- 
man was  showing  a stranger  round  his  estate,  to  open  the 
door  of  a cottage  or  of  a small  farm-house,  without  knocking 
or  giving  any  previous  signal ; but  this  piece  of  thoughtless 
rudeness  or  heartless  conduct  is,  we  believe,  comparatively  rare 
at  present  among  educated  men  of  wealth ; and  certainly,  at  no 
period  within  our  remembrance,  have  the  female  branches  of  a 
country  gentleman’s  family  been  so  attentive  to  the  p>oor  in 
their  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  rich  employers 
that  have  profited  by  coming  in  contact  with  their  poorer  bre- 
thren ; the  latter  also  have  received  a degree  of  polish  and  of 
manner  that  cannot  fail  to  raise  them  in  their  own  estimation, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  their  employers.  On  glancing  over  our 
article  on  the  Provincial  Societies  (p.  STL),  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  real  good  has  been  effected  for  the  cottager  in  a variety  of 
instances ; and  for  the  residents  in  towns  who  rent  small  por- 
tions of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  case  of  a horticultural 
show  at  Falkirk  (p.691.). 

The  Science  (f  Gardening  has  received  no  marked  accession  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  the  general  views  which  we  took  in 
our  summary  for  1838,  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  effect  of 
the  previous  winter,  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  in  an  elaborate  and  ably  reasoned  paper  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Transactions,  of  which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  p.  574.  to  578.  The  most  material  fact  to  be  added  to 
what  we  had  previously  stated  is,  that  the  ground  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  garden  was  never,  during  the  whole  winter, 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a foot,  even  while  the  temperature  of  the 
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surface  was  as  low  as  4*5°  below  zero ; and  that  it  did  not  fall 
within  5°  of  freezing  at  the  depth  of  2 ft.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  so  many  trees  having  sprung  up  again,  which  were 
killed  down  to  the  ground,  and  proves  the  immense  importance 
of  mulching  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  tender  plants.  If 
the  frost  at  zero  cannot  penetrate  through  a mass  of  solid  moist 
earth  1 ft.  in  thickness,  so  as  to  freeze  it,  it  will  probably  not 
penetrate  at  all  through  a stratum  of  6 in.  of  loose  litter,  leaves, 
or  other  matter,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  remain 
dry.  Almost  everything  in  mulching  depends  on  the  mulch 
acting  as  a roof  to  the  soil,  and  carrying  off  rain  or  melted 
snows  to  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  plant.  If 
the  mulch,  instead  of  conveying  off  the  rain,  allows  it  to  sink  in, 
it  will,  in  many  cases,  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  moistening 
the  soil,  and  lowering  its  temperature.  The  importance  of  fer- 
mentation in  fitting  food  for  becoming  nutriment  to  animals,  and 
organised  matter  for  becoming  manure  to  vegetables,  has  been 
alluded  to  in  our  General  Notices  (p.  186.),  and  also  in  p.  648. 
Various  articles  on  soils,  draining,  on  the  choice  of  seed,  on 
varieties,  and  on  different  other  scientific  subjects,  will  be  found 
under  the  same  head,  which,  though  not  altogether  new,  are  yet 
placed  in  a popular  light,  so  as  to  be  understood  and  applied  by 
the  practical  man.  On  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  of  hot-houses,  and  relative  subjects,  some  interesting 
papers  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  by  Mr.  Wailes 
(p.  506.),  Mr.  Beaton  (p.  552.),  and  Mr.  Ellis  (p.  481.);  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  house  cul- 
ture, which  will  probably  not  be  accomplished  till  we  have  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different  natural  climates 
throughout  the  world.  In  systematic  botany.  Dr.  Lindley  has 
made  what  appears  to  us  an  improvement  in  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; but,  as  this  scarcely  comes  within  the 
limits  of  our  plan,  we  refer  to  the  Botanical  Register  for  1839, 
p.  76.  to  81.  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  that  work. 

New  Agents  of  Culture.  — Of  new  gardening  implements  or 
engines,  but  few  occur  to  us  as  having  been  introduced  or  be- 
come popular  during  the  year,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Rogers’s  conical  boiler  for  heating  hot-houses  by  hot  water  ap- 
pears to  have  the  preference  over  most  other  forms  for  houses 
and  pits  of  small  size,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  had  of 
it  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  deservedly  so.  The 
form  has  been  more  or  less  in  use  for  a number  of  years,  but 
failed  to  attract  much  attention  till  made  of  cost  iron  by  Mr. 
Shewin,  an  ironmonger  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent.  The  boiler  is 
formed  of  one  cone  placed  within  another,  both  cones  being 
truncated;  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cone  being  the  grating  on 
which  the  fire  is  placed,  and  the  space  between  the  cones,  which 
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is  only  a few  inches  in  width,  containing  the  water  to  be  heated, 
and  communicating  with  the  pipes  in  which  the  circulation  is 
carried  on.  The  hollow  cone  in  the  centre  may  be  either  wholly 
or  partially  filled  with  coke,  cinders,  or  any  kind  of  coal  that 
will  not  cake,  and  the  fire  so  made  will  continue  to  burn  slowly 
for  many  hours,  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener. This  boiler  costs  little  compared  witli  others,  is  not 
liable  to  go  out  of  repair,  and  it  may  be  set  by  any  common 
bricklayer.  It  is  not,  however,  adapted  for  extensive  concerns 
where  much  heat  requires  to  be  generated  in  a short  time.  For 
all  such  cases,  fireplaces  in  which  the  fuel  can  be  readily  and 
frequently  stirred  and  added  to  are  essential.  The  flattened 
crown  glass  mentioned  in  p.  614.  as  being  used  at  Chatswortb, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  and  as  being  equally 
clear  as,  and  much  stronger  than,  crown  glass,  and  not  much 
dearer,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  used  in  panes  40  in. 
in  length,  promises  to  come  into  general  use  in  plant  structures. 
Had  this  glass  not  been  lately  brought  into  use,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  plate  glass  would  have  been  employed  for  the  roofs 
of  conservatories  where  the  panes  are  large,  as  in  the  end  it  is 
found  more  economical  than  crown  glass ; which,  when  in  large 
panes,  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  hail  in  summer,  and  by  water 
freezing  between  the  laps  in  winter.  An  elegant  and  economical 
trellis  for  fruit  trees,  by  Mr.  Booth,  is  described  in  detail  in 
p.  6.52.,  and,  when  known,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  coming 
into  general  use.  This  kind  of  trellis  is  equally  eligible  as  an 
invisible  fence  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have 
lately  had  it  put  up  without  any  stay-bars  above  ground;  a 
mode  readily  effected  by  means  of  cross  pieces  of  stone  or  of 
wood  sunk  beneath  the  surface.  An  excellent  fence  of  this 
kind  has  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Porter  of  Thames  Street,  as  a 
boundary  to  the  lawn  of  the  Holme,  the  elegant  villa  of  J.  An- 
derson, Esq.,  in  the  Regent’s  Park ; and,  though  there  is  a part 
of  this  fence  very  much  curved,  there  is  not  a single  stay-bar  to 
l>e  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  it 
is  the  first  curved  invisible  wire  fence  that  has  been  put  up 
without  a visible  stay-bar ; and  we  most  strongly  recommend  this 
mode  to  be  adopted  on  every  occasion.  A light  folding-ladder 
(p.  56.),  a new  kind  of  wire  netting  (p.  222.),  a propagating 
box  (p.  21.),  various  modes  of  forming  garden  tallies  and 
labels  (p.  542.),  an  earwig  trap  for  dahlias,  a pot  for  orchideous 
plants,  an  underground  water-holder,  a new  boiler  for  heating 
by  hot  water,  and  various  other  agents,  will  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  contents  of  our  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  (p.  vi.),  and 
deserve  the  attentive  examination  of  the  practical  gardener. 

In  Plant  Structures  we  would  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Paxton’s 
mode  of  constructing  hot-houses  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  prin- 
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ciple,  tlie  advantages  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  p.  452.  and 
661.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  superiority  of  these 
houses  to  those  built  in  every  other  mode  of  construction  hitlierto 
in  use  for  botanic  stoves,  and  even  pine  pits ; and,  when  the  flat- 
tened glass,  in  panes  40  in.  long,  is  employed  in  this  kind  of 
house,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  plant  structures. 
It  is  probable  also  that  Wetterstedt’s  metal,  which  is  said  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  lead,  with  less  weight,  and  to  cost 
much  less,  may  be  used  for  covering  the  sash-bars  on  the  upper 
side,  so  as  to  add  greatly  to  their  durability.  We  expect  to 
be  enabled  by  Mr.  Paxton  to  give,  in  our  ensuing  volume,  a 
detailed  account  of  his  mode  of  constructing  ridge-and-furrow 
hot-houses. 

An  improvement  in  the  formation  of  the  paths  of  hot-houses, 
by  Mr.  Paxton,  is  noticed  in  p.  453. 

Gardening  Operations.  — Some  new  modes  of  budding  and 
grafting  have  been  described ; a mode  of  hardening  garden 
walks  by  means  of  tar  and  gas  liquor  (p.  618.),  and  one  of 
forming  them  of  asphalte  (p.  188.),  have  also  been  mentioned. 
The  latter  kind  of  walks  may  probably  be  introduced  with  great 
advantage  on  steep  declivities,  where  gravel  is  apt  to  be  washed 
away  by  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows.  Indeed,  as  the  keeping 
in  repair  of  walks  is  a material  item  in  the  expense  of  garden 
scenery,  if  a permanent  walk  could  be  found  out  that  would 
require  neither  weeding  nor  rolling,  nor  to  be  repaired  with 
fresh  gravel,  nor  to  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
that  would  at  the  same  time  not  require  the  edgings  to  be  con- 
tinually pared,  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage,  both  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  as  a matter  of  taste.  As  a mat- 
ter of  taste,  it  would  secure  fixed  edgings,  the  continual  paring 
of  which  by  the  spade  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  offensive  prac- 
tices in  the  care  and  keeping  of  gardens.  The  great  objection 
to  the  asphalte,  as  at  present  laid  down,  is  its  colour  ; because, 
though  at  first  it  may  be  covered  over  with  powdered  granite 
or  fine  Kensington  gravel,  yet  these  materials  soon  wash  off 
with  rain,  or  wear  off  by  the  feet,  and  leave  the,  asphalte  in 
its  native  blackness.  The  employment  of  Arnott’s  stove  for 
heating  hot-houses  has  been  noticed  in  p.  107. ; and  the  use  of 
the  husks  of  oats,  as  a substitute  for  tan  and  stable  manure 
in  forming  hot-beds,  is  mentioned  in  p.  218. 

On  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Orchard.  — One  of  the  best 
articles  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this  Magazine  will  be  found  in 
the  present  volume,  p.  171.  Mr.  Westwood’s  article  in  p.  103. 
maintains  the  high  character  of  all  that  is  written  by  that  gentle- 
man ; and  his  two  works  reviewed  in  p.  30.  and  p.  32.  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  entomological  student. 

VoL.  XV.  — No.  117.  3 b 
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The  Effects  of  Kyanising  Wood,  with  reference  to  living  plants, 
has  been  noticed  in  different  parts  of  the  present  volume.  The 
result  seems  to  be,  that  the  Kyanising  liquor  is  made  so  strong, 
that  more  corrosive  sublimate  is  deposited,  not  only  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  wood,  but  in  its  interior  pores,  than  is  wanted  for 
entering  into  combination  with  the  albumen.  This  superfluous 
quantity,  then,  in  the  case  of  hot-house  rafters  or  sash-bars,  be- 
ing sublimated  by  the  great  heat  of  the  house,  escapes  even 
through  several  coats  of  paint,  contaminates  the  atmosphere, 
and  injures  vegetation  for  a time,  till  the  source  is  exhausted. 
As  the  wood,  when  steeped  in  the  Kyanising  fluid,  absorbs 
water  in  a considerable  quantity,  as  well  as  mercury,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  heat  of  a hot-house  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rafters  and  sash-bars,  which  are  always  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  house,  to  such  a degree  as  to  expand  the  water  into 
vapour,  as  well  as  the  corrosive  sublimate  ; and,  thus  pent  up,  the 
elastic  fluids  produced  will  readily  burst  through  any  layers  of 
paint  that  could  be  laid  on.  A safe  mode,  when  Kyanising  for 
plant  structures,  would  appear  to  be,  to  use  the  Kyanising 
liquor  much  weaker  than  is  generally  done ; and,  after  the  wood 
is  removed  from  the  tank,  to  dry  it  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  had  not 
been  Kyanised,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  water  absorbed  during 
that  process.  Respecting  the  effect  of  the  process  on  the 
durability  of  wood,  some  interesting  experiments  will  be  found 
recorded  in  p.  320. 

Landscape-Gardening.  — The  observations  on  this  subject,  in 
the  present  volume,  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  descriptions  of 
select  suburban  residences.  In  the  account  of  Redleaf  (p.  353.), 
and  in  that  of  Mount  Grove  (p.  1.),  the  modes  of  composing 
beds  of  flower-gardens,  so  as  to  give  them  connexion  and  cha- 
racter, will  be  found  exemplified ; as  is  the  use  of  rockwork 
at  Redleaf  and  St.  Clairtown  (p.  49.).  At  Garden  Cottage, 
Cheshunt  (p.  633.),  is  shown  the  mode  of  conducting  several 
walks  over  a limited  space,  so  as  never  to  show  more  than  one 
walk  at  a time ; and  in  the  grounds  there  are  examples  of 
almost  every  kind  of  garden  structure,  and  also  of  the  gar- 
denesque  style  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  so  many  gardeners  con- 
tribute papers  to  this  and  other  gardening  journals  on  different 
points  of  culture,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  article  by  a practical  gar- 
dener on  landscape-gardening.  The  reason  is,  that,  while  there 
are  a great  many  cheap  books  on  gardening  as  an  art  of  cul- 
ture, there  are  comparatively  few  on  gardening  as  an  art  of 
design  and  taste,  and  these  few  are  scarce,  and  extremely  dear. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  we  have  commenced  a series  of  four  or 
five  octavo  volumes,  in  which  we  intend  to  include  a reprint 
of  all  the  best  works  on  landscape-gardening  which  have 
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hitherto  appeared,  to  be  sold  at  a price  within  the  reach  of  every 
gardener.  * 

There  is  one  part  of  a country  residence  in  which  almost 
every  gardener  is  called  upon  to  display  his  taste,  and  that  is, 
in  laying  out  flower-beds  on  a lawn,  in  a pleasure-ground,  or  in 
a scene  by  itself,  to  be  treated  ns  a flower-garden.  This  the 
gardener  generally  does  under  the  direction,  or,  perhaps,  with 
the  assistance,  of  the  ladies  of  the  family ; but  seldom  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  open  to  great  objections.  The  utmost 
pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  vary  the  form  of  the  beds,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  we  have  not  only  circles,  ovals,  and  other 
regular  figures,  but  hearts,  Maltese  crosses,  stars,  darts,  com- 
mas, figures  like  saddle-bags,  kidney  potatoes,  leeches,  tadpoles, 
worms,  anemone  or  ginger  roots,  pincushions,  cloak-pins,  and 
various  other  figures,  all  in  the  same  design,  and  each  so  isolated 
from  the  others,  as  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Now,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  any  of  the  figures  mentioned,  or  to  any  other  figures  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  provided  they  are  worked  up  or  asso- 
ciated in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a connected,  expressive,  and 
characteristic  whole.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  that, 
the  greater  the  variety  of  figures,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent 
of  ground  required  to  combine  them  into  a whole ; because  a 
great  number  of  peculiar  figures,  such  as  hearts,  Maltese  crosses, 
&c.,  can  only  be  formed  into  a whole  by  a great  number  of  the 
same  figures,  or  by  connecting  them  with  simpler  figures ; but 
where  only  two  or  three  forms  are  made  use  of,  a connected 
whole  may  be  displayed  in  a very  limited  space,  whether  that 
space  have  a regular  or  an  irregular  outline.  In  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  connexion  and  the  size  of  the  figures  are 
of  much  greater  consequence  than  their  shape;  and  hence  the 
most  beautiful  description  of  flower-garden,  ericacetum,  or  of 
American  ground,  or  rosary,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Arbore- 
tum Britannicum  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 178.),  may  be  made  of  circles  alone. 
As  a further  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  those  beautiful  places, 
Norbiton  Hall  and  Teddington  Grove,  described  in  p.  424.  and 
426.  That  the  most  beautiful  and  artistical  flower-gardens  may  be 
laid  out  by  ladies  in  as  high  a taste  as  by  professed  landscape- 
gardeners,  we  have  the  evidence  of  those  laid  out  by  the  late  Lady 
Farnborough,  at  Bromley  Hill ; by  Lady  Grenville,  at  Dropmore  ; 
by  Lady  Boughton,  at  Hoole  House ; by  Mrs.  Robert  Phillips, 
at  Heybridge,  near  Cheadle  ; and  by  various  others.  We  do  not 
deny,  however,  that  a certain  degree  of  natural  taste  for  the 
beauty  of  lines  and  forms,  as  well  as  its  cultivation,  is  necessary 
to  enable  either  a lady  or  a gardener  to  design  such  gardens  as 
those  we  have  mentioned ; but  we  maintain,  that,  with  nothing 

* We  have  commenced  with  Repton’s  works,  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished at  25/.,  but  which  may  now  be  obtained  for  1/.  lOr, 
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more  than  common  natural  taste,  and  the  possession  of  good  sense, 
every  gardener  may  acquire  sufficient  knowledge,  not  only  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  absurdities  such  as  those  we  have 
mentioned,  but  to  enable  him  to  make  very  good  designs  for 
ordinary  situations. 

As  a flower-garden  is  a part  of  a country  residence  which 
may  in  most  cases  be  judged  of  by  itself,  without  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  place,  we  have,  in  an  advertisement,  an  extract 
from  which  is  given  in  a note  below*,  stated  the  terms  on  which 
we  give  designs  for  flower-gardens,  or  correct  the  plans  of  those 
already  made;  and  we  have  done  this,  because  we  are  aware 
that  a great  number  of  persons  are  deterred  from  employing  a 
landscape-gardener  from  a fear  of  the  expense.  Were  the  ex- 
pense double  or  treble  what  it  is,  it  would  still  amply  repay  the 
proprietor  of  taste,  and  even  the  economical  proprietor,  to  incur 
it,  rather  than  proceed  in  the  dark,  even  in  such  a comparatively 
humble  matter  as  that  of  laying  out  a flower-garden. 

* A visit  to  any  place  not  exceeding  12  miles  from  London,  and 
not  occupying  more  time,  including  going  and  returning,  than 
from  9 in  the  morning  to  5 in  the  afternoon,  including  alt 
expenses  .......  £5  5 0 

Above  12  miles,  and  not  exceeding  20,  including  all  expenses  - C 6 0 

Above  20  miles,  5 guineas  a dat',  from  the  time  of  leaving  Bayswater 
to  that  of  returning  to  it,  and  travelling  expenses,  by  post. 

Consultation  by  letter,  or  by  the  party  calling  at  Bayswater  - 1 1 0 

A design  for  a Hower-garden,  the  ground  plan  (and  sections,  if  the 
surface  is  very  uneven)  of  the  area  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid  out, 
with  the  places  of  entrance  and  exit,  being  given  - - 5 5 0 

A plan  of  a flower-garden  sent  for  correction  - - - 2 2 0 

Or,  if  the  corrections  require  a new  plan  to  be  made  - - 4 4 0 

A sketch,  with  working  drawings,  for  any  ornamental  garden 

building  of  ordinary  dimensions,  to  be  erected  of  rustic  work  - 5 5 0 

A sketch,  with  working  drawings,  of  an  architectural  garden  build- 
ing, a gardener’s  house,  an  ornamental  cottage  for  a labourer,  or 
a lodge  for  an  entrance  gate  - - - - 10  10  0 

A sketch  and  working  drawings  for  an  entrance  gate  and  piers  - 5 5 0 

A design  and  working  drawings  for  a farm-yard,  the  kind  of  farm 

and  its  extent  being  given  - - - - - 10  10  0 

When  plans  are  sent  for  correction,  subjects  for  an  opinion,  or  lists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  are  wanted,  which  it  will  require  a considerable  time  to  prepare, 
the  charge  for  consultation  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  time  occu- 
pied, at  the  rate  of  5 guineas  for  a day  of  6 hours. 

Perhaps  it  may  excite  surprise  in  some,  that,  after  having  been  known  as  a 
landscape-gardener  since  1804,  we  should  now  think  it  necessary,  as  it  were 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  advertise  our  terms.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health,  we  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  relinquished  all 
employment  of  this  kind,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis.  The  reason  why  we  now  propose  to  resume  our  profession,  as 
regards  distant  places  is,  that  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  improved  health,  (having  only  lately  recovered  from 
an  illness  of  nearly  two  years’  standing,  brought  on  by  the  incessant  labour  of 
bringing  out  the  Arhore/um  Brilannicum,)  to  be  a good  deal  in  the  open  air; 
and  professional  employment  promises  the  motives  as  well  as  the  means  for 
this  purpose. 
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There  are  certain  errors  in  laying  out  grounds,  which  are 
founded  on  mistaken  notions  respecting  tlie  situation,  and  the 
operations  which  art  ought  to  perform,  either  to  heighten  the 
natural  character,  or  to  counteract  it  by  producing  a character 
of  another  kind.  Such  errors  can  neither  be  detected  nor  cor- 
rected without  seeing  the  place  ; but  there  are  other  errors, 
totally  independent  of  situation  and  character,  which  occur  in 
almost  every  place,  and  which  every  gardener,  or  employer  of 
gardeners,  may  correct  if  he  chooses,  without  professional  assist- 
ance of  any  kind.  Of  these  errors  we  shall  here  point  out  one 
or  two,  which  we  have  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  correct 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and,  we  regret  to  .say,  with  very  little 
success. 

The  first  error  alluded  to  is,  the  practice  of  annually  digging 
the  ground  in  grown-up  shrubberies  and  plantations,  and  en- 
deavouring to  grow  herbaceous  flowers  and  roses  along  their 
margins.  We  object  to  this  practice,  because  the  digging  does 
little  or  no  good  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  after  they  have  at- 
tained a certain  age;  and  because,  the  ground  being  filled  with 
their  roots  and  shaded  by  their  branches,  flowers  and  roses  under 
such  circumstances  can  never  thrive.  We  object  to  digging 
grown-up  shrubberies  for  another  reason,  viz.  the  destruction 
of  all  stability,  and  repose  of  expression.  Digging,  like  other 
modes  of  culture,  is  but  the  means  to  an  end  ; and,  in  the  case 
of  grown-up  shrubberies,  this  end  is  already  attained,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  soil.  The  object  of  raising  a shrubbery,  then,  be- 
ing to  produce  what  may  be  called  a refinement  on  a path 
through  a wood  consisting  of  undergrowths  and  trees  (but 
differing  from  such  a scene,  in  having  the  path  gravelled,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a great  variety  of  sorts),  the  digging 
destroys  all  allusion  to  nature,  while  it  creates  no  character  of 
art  fit  to  be  a substitute. 

Herbadeous  flowers  and  roses  may  be  grown  in  the  margins 
of  shrubberies  and  plantations  for  a few  years  after  they  are 
newly  made;  and  they  may  also  be  grown  in  shrubberies  or 
beds  of  low  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Persian  lilacs,  rhododen- 
drons, ribeses,  &c.,  which  are  taken  up  every  three  or  four 
years,  reduced  and  planted  in  fresh  soil;  but  under  no  other 
circumstances  would  we  plant,  or  continue  to  grow,  flowers  or 
roses  among  shrubs  or  trees.  ^ 

Since  the  shrubbery  is  not  to  be  dug,  except  for  a few  years^ 
after  it  is  first  planted ; and  since  all  roses  and  flowers  are  to  be 
removed  from  it,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  grown  so  as  to 
produce  handsome  specimens;  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
surface  of  the  ground  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  treated  ? 
To  this  we  answer,  that,  if  the  gardenesque  mode  of  manage- 
ment is  adopted  (that  is,  the  mode  by  which  every  individual 
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tree  and  shrub  is  treated  so  as  to  display  its  peculiar  size  and 
shape),  then  we  say,  thin  out  the  trees  and  shrubs  annually,  so 
that  the  extremities  of  their  lower  branches  may  always  be 
within  a few  inches  of  touching  one  another,  and  yet  never  suf- 
fered to  touch  ; and,  if  weeds  or  grass  rise  up  in  the  intervening 
spaces,  mow  them,  or  cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground  with 
a sickle,  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  autumn  and  winter  sweep 
up  the  fallen  leaves,  and  carry  them  to  the  compost  ground,  or 
merely  sweep  them  under  the  branches  of  the  evergreen  shrubs 
at  the  back  part  of  the  shrubbery. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  the  shrubbery  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
picturesque  manner,  thin  out  the  trees  and  shrubs  more  spar- 
ingly than  when  operating  for  the  gardenesque,  allowing  their 
branches  at  all  times  to  touch,  and  even  to  intermingle ; and 
leave  both  trees  and  shrubs  not  isolated  as  in  the  other  case, 
so  as  to  show  their  individual  shapes,  but  connected  in  some 
places  in  twos,  threes,  fives,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  elegant  groups ; 
and  close  together  in  other  places  for  some  distance,  so  as  to 
form  ample  masses  of  undergrowths  of  varied  outline.  In  a 
shrubbery  or  plantation  so  treated,  the  ground  will  be  almost 
everywhere  covered  with  the  undergrowths,  and  scarcely  any 
grass  or  weeds  will  come  up,  but,  wherever  they  do,  they  should 
be  cut  over  with  a sickle  or  scythe. 

In  both  gardenesque  and  picturesque  shrubberies  and  plant- 
ations there  will  occur  occasional  glades  of  turf ; and  on  these 
glades  single  shrubs,  and  even  single  flowering  plants  of  vigor- 
ous-grow’ing  kinds,  or  in  shady  moist  places  ferns,  may  be 
allowed  to  appear ; but  the  turf  must  be  closely  mown  round 
the  plants,  and  close  up  to  the  shrubs. 

The  next  error  which  we  shall  point  out  respects  the  box 
edgings  or  grass  verges,  which  are  made  along  walks  in  shrub- 
beries and  plantations.  In  the  case  of  all  shrubberies,  the 
walks  in  which  are  destined  eventually  to  become  shaded  or 
covered  by  the  trees  or  shrubs,  these  edgings  and  verges  are 
to  be  considered  merely  as  temporary  lines  of  separation  be- 
tween the  walk  and  the  dug  ground,  till  the  latter  is  covered 
with  the  branches  of  the  shrubs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those 
shrubberies  where  the  walk  is  destined  to  be  at  all  times  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air ; such  as  an  open  walk,  with  a border  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  one  hand,  and  a lawn  with  scattered  groups  of 
shrubs  and  trees  on  the  other;  then,  after  the  period  of  digging 
is  over,  the  grass  verge  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  extend 
itself  under  the  branches  of  the  shrubs,  and  there  to  lose  its 
outline  altogether.  In  technical  phrase,  all  the  naked  ground 
within  the  verge  ought  to  be  turfed  up ; that  is,  covered  with 
turf,  or,  as  a substitute  for  turf,  made  perfectly  smooth,  firm, 
and  even,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds.  No  matter  if  the  grass, 
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whether  of  the  turf  or  seeds,  do  not  grow,  except  in  the  more 
open  places ; the  smooth  firm  surface,  which  will  soon  become 
green  with  moss,  is  more  natural,  and  consequently  more  beau- 
tiful. Box  edgings,  for  shrubberies  of  this  kind,  and  indeed 
for  any  shrubberies,  are  altogether  unsuitable,  and  should  be 
confined  to  the  flower-garden  or  the  kitchen-garden. 

In  the  case  of  a shrubbery,  the  walk  in  which  is  destined  ul- 
timately to  be  shaded  by  the  trees  on  both  sides,  the  turf  verge 
will  after  a few  years  become  naked,  or  covered  with  moss 
instead  of  grass.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  turf  up,  as  in  the 
case  of  open  shrubberies. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  common  mode  of  managing  the 
edges  and  verges  of  grown-up  shrubberies.  The  box  is  suffered 
to  remain,  however  ragged  and  miserable  it  may  look,  and  the 
turf  verge  continues  to  be  pared  on  both  sides,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
less  than  half  its  original  width,  a little  gutter  being  formed  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  verge  ; and  the  whole  shows  the  application 
of  labour  to  a purpose  neither  productive  of  beauty  nor  use, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continually  obtruding  on  the  observer  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  gardener  in  endeavouring  to  cause 
plants  to  grow  where  they  have  not  the  requisites  of  health. 

There  are  some  shady  shrubberies  where  the  original  verge  is 
totally  obliterated  by  the  operations  of  the  gardener;  that  is, 
where  the  verge  has  been  literally  pared  away  altogether.  In  this 
case  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  either  a notch  or  gutter  made  along 
each  side  of  the  walk  to  mark  its  boundary,  or  a row  of  small 
stones,  pebbles,  or  flints,  put  down  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
true  mode  to  proceed  here,  however,  is,  to  restore  the  original 
verge,  to  level  the  ground  inwards  among  the  branches,  and  to 
leave  it  to  become  covered  with  moss,  as  already  directed.  In 
certain  cases,  ivy,  tutsan,  or  any  other  low  trailing  or  creeping 
evergreen,  may  be  allowed  to  cover  the  soil  among  the  shrubs, 
and  to  extend  over  the  walk,  provided  that  in  shortening  these 
shoots  thev  are  not  cut  off  in  one  even  line,  but  thinned  and  cut 
out,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  boundary. 

The  common  mode  of  treating  the  branches  of  shrubs  which 
grow  along  the  margins  of  walks,  and  have  a tendency  to  spread 
over  them,  is  the  next  error  that  we  shall  point  out.  Every 
one  who  has  the  slightest  taste  for  picturesque  beauty  must  be 
disgusted  with  the  hedge-like  appearance  which  is  frequently 
given  to  laurels  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  which  grow  along  the 
margins  of  shrubbery  walks.  There  is  scarcely  a place  where 
the  shrubs  are  of  ten  or  twelve  years’  growth,  where  this,  to  us, 
most  offensive  appearance  is  not  to  be  met  with  ; and,  when  it  is 
connected  with  a meagre  turf  verge  pared  away  on  both  sides, 
or  the  ragged  remains  of  a box  edging,  it  forms  the  climax  of 
shrubbery  deformity.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  very  simple. 
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Instead  of  cutting  off  the  points  of  the  shoots,  let  the  gardener 
cut  out  large  branches,  or  even  cut  out  some  entire  plants, 
so  as  to  produce  bold  inlets  in  some  places,  and  bold  projections 
in  others.  In  doing  this,  let  him  beware  of  forming  an  outline 
by  alternate  outlets  and  inlets  of  nearly  the  same  size  ; for  such 
an  outline,  taken  as  a whole,  will  be  almost  as  regular  as  the  other, 
though  not  quite  so  monotonous.  He  must  make  large  openings 
in  some  places,  and  smaller  ones  in  others,  and  vary  these  in  size 
and  situation,  so  as  to  produce  features;  that  is,  part  of  the 
outline  must  be  chiefly  characterised  by  prominences,  and  other 
parts  by  recesses,  and  some  of  the  prominences  must  be  higher 
than  others,  &c. 

We  dislike  all  absolute  rules,  and  must  never  be  considered 
ns  giving  any  that  are  not  liable  to  exceptions ; but  if  there  is 
one  rule  in  the  management  of  pleasure-ground  that  admits  of 
iewer  exceptions  than  another,  we  think  it  is  this  — that  there 
ought  to  be  no  part  of  a pleasure-ground  dug  after  the  trees 
and  shrubs  are  fairly  established,  except  the  flower-beds.  In 
some  soils  and  situations,  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  esta- 
blished in  two  years ; in  others,  it  may  require  three  or  four,  but 
in  none  can  it  require  more  than  five  or  six ; and  from  the 
period  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  established,  whatever  that 
may  be,  all  digging  of  the  surface,  and  all  paring  of  the  inner 
verge,  ought  to  cease,  except  in  beds  solely  devoted  to  flowers, 
roses,  or  some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  peat  earth  shrubs. 

If  those  errors,  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  such  detail  as 
to  be  understood  by  every  gardener,  were  avoided,  there  would 
be  a considerable  saving  of  labour,  which  might  be  applied  to 
the  higher  keeping  of  the  flower-gardens,  the  beds  of  which  are, 
in  very  few  places  that  we  know,  kept  properly  covered  with 
flowers.  , 

The  grand  cause  of  all  these  errors,  we  think,  arises  from 
this ; that  a practical  gardener,  who  is  not  a reader,  and  who 
lias  not  paid  considerable  attention  to  landscape-gardening, 
being  constantly  occupierl  with  the  means,  mistakes  these  for  the 
end  of  his  art.  Hence,  he  considers  freshly  pared  verges  (which 
to  us  are  an  abomination,  for  reasons  many  times  before  given, 
and  indeed  so  recently  as  in  p.  672.),  freshly  hoed  and  raked 
surfaces,  evergreens  cut  in  so  as  to  form  a close  compact  hedge- 
like surface,  and  dug  ground  among  grown-up  shrubs  and  trees, 
as  evidences  of  care  and  labour,  beyond  which  he  has  not  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  seeing.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  employer 
of  the  gardener  of  the  old  school,  to  require  of  him,  as  a rule, 
to  practise  what  we  have  been  recommending;  and,  for  the  gar- 
dener who  belongs  to  the  rising  generation,  to  cultivate  his  taste 
for  landscape-gardening,  so  as  to  be  able  to  practise  it  from 
principle. 
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Arhoriculliire.  — Judging  from  the  favourable  reception  which 
our  Arboretum  Britannicum  l)as  met  with,  even  among  nursery- 
men, we  should  say  that  the  taste  for  rare  and  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  is  on  the  increase.  The  information  received  from 
nurserymen,  and  the  great  number  of  applications  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  scions  of  Cratae'gus  and  other  fine  trees,  con- 
firm this  opinion.  The  number  of  new  species  and  varieties 
raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  during  the  last  year, 
including  several  new  species  of  pines  from  Mexico,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  Report  in  our  ensuing  volume.  Some 
additional  matter  to  what  is  contained  in  our  Arboretum,  chiefly 
relative  to  pines  and  firs,  will  be  found  in  preceding  pages  (see 
p.  109.  118.  236.  224.  &c.) ; and  indeecl  we  recommend  the 
reader  to  turn  at  once  to  the  article  Arboriculture  in  the  Table 
of  Contents  (p.  iv.),  in  which  he  will  find  the  titles  of  several 
articles  of  great  interest.  The  most  interesting  facts  in  regard 
to  the  multiplication  of  rare  trees  are,  that  thousands  of  young 
plants  of  Araucaria  imbricata  and  Pinus  Llavea'aa  have  been 
raised  from  seeds ; and  that  the  deodar  cedar  may  be  grafted 
with  the  greatest  ease  on  the  common  cedar,  and  by  that  means 
grown  more  rapidly  than  when  raised  either  from  cuttings  or 
seeds.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  public,  therefore,  if  these  three 
handsome  trees  are  not  soon  as  common  throughout  the  country 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  which  they  are  on  a par  with  regard 
to  hardiness.  We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  our 
own  observations  on  the  recent  plantations  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens and  Hyde  Park  (p.  131.),  which,  though  they  have  not 
had  all  the  eff’ect  which  we  intended  they  should,  in  removing 
or  thinning  out  certain  clumps  and  belts,  have  yet  been  the 
means  of  removing  from  these  a number  of  diminutive  Scotch 
pines,  planted  apparently  to  shelter  trees  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  their  own  height.  One  great  object  that  we  had  in  view 
in  widting  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  was,  to  inti'oduce  a greater 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated 
in  British  nurseries.  To  second  the  eff’ect  of  our  book  in 
attaining  this  object,  we  proposed  (see  p.  517.)  to  name  col- 
lections of  trees  and  shrubs  in  public  gardens  and  nurseries, 
if  the  owners  or  managers  would  send  us  specimens,  and  print 
catalogues  adopting  the  names  to  which  preference  is  given  in 
the  Arboretum.  Some  nurserymen  have  accepted  our  proposal, 
but  we  shall  not  publish  their  names  till  they  have  printed  their 
catalogues.  In  the  meantime  we  recommend  all  intending  pur- 
chasers of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  consult  the  article  referred  to 
(p.  517.),  before  giving  their  order  to  a nurseryman.  It  can  be 
no  hardship  to  the  latter,  for  the  purchaser  to  insist  on  not 
getting  the  same  plant  under  different  names,  as  we  have  .shown 
he  now  very  frequently  does  in  the  case  of  many  genera.  While 
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this  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  have  observed,  with  much 
regret,  a catalogue  of  trees  and  shrubs  published  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  which  species  and  varieties  are  confounded  in  such 
a manner  ns  to  render  the  confusion  which  already  exists  in 
nurseries  greater  than  ever.  We  are  particularly  sorry  to  see 
this;  because,  in  so  far  as  this  catalogue  may  obtain  circulation, 
it  goes  to  counteract  all  the  efforts  that  we  and  others  have  been 
making  to  clear  and  simplify  the  subject.  In  short,  instead  of 
advancing  with  the  improvements  of  the  present  day,  it  attempts 
to  carry  on  and  perpetuate  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  last 
generation,  which  we  had  hoped  were  about  to  be  completely 
exploded.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  it  our  duty 
to  state,  both  for  the  benefit  of  country  nurserymen  and  ama- 
teurs, that  in  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn’s  nursery,  Fulham, 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  more  correctly  named  than  they  are 
in  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  In  this 
nursery  alone,  the  genera  Cratm'gus  and  Pyrus  are  named  exactly 
as  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Floriculture.  — The  Stafford  House  Flower-Hall,  erected  by 
Mr.  Glenny,  has  been  noticed  (p.  422.)  as  the  best  structure  for 
the  exhibition  of  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis; 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  patronised  by  the  public  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  answer  the  expectations  of  its  very  spirited  and  liberal 
proprietor.  A highly  scientific  article  on  the  growth  of  flowers 
under  glass  covers  in  rooms,  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  MacNab, 
will  be  found  in  p.  48 1. ; and  the  practice  begins  to  be  adopted 
in  London,  not  only  in  rooms,  but  on  the  sills  of  windows, 
where  the  glass  case  has  the  great  advantage  of  preserving  the 
plants  from  the  soot  continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Bowdery,  a bookseller  in  Oxford  Street, 
whose  fitmily  have  been  long  noted  for  their  taste  for  flowers, 
has,  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  had  cases  which  filled  the 
lower  half  of  his  windows,  in  which  he  has  had  roses,  pelar- 
goniums, mignonette,  and  man}'  other  green-house  and  hardy 
plants  in  flower  all  the  summer.  In  the  higher  districts  of  flori- 
culture, the  Orchidaceae  and  Cactacem  continue  to  be  the  fa- 
shionable orders,  and  some  excellent  papers  on  both  will  be 
found  in  the  present  volume.  An  article  by  Mr.  Beaton  (p.  522.) 
on  the  management  of  orchidaceous  plants,  and  on  the  gather- 
ing and  packing  of  them  for  long  voyages,  we  consider  to  be 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared  on  these  subjects.  Among  hardy 
flowers,  the  taste  for  annuals  and  bulbs  has  considerably  in- 
creased, more  especially  since  it  has  been  found  that  by  sowing 
many  kinds  of  annuals  in  autumn,  in  the  beds  or  borders  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  they  will  endure  our  ordinary  winters 
without  any  protection,  and  come  into  flower  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  earliest  indigenous  plants,  such  ns  the  daisy,  the  hedge 
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violet,  the  heartsease,  the  wallcress,  &c.  Thus  a flower-garden 
may  be  covered  with  flowers  from  March  to  November,  by  the 
use  of  annuals  alone,  at  an  expense  for  seeds  of  only  a few 
shillings.  Lists  of  annuals  proper  for  this  purpose  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  498.,  and  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  407.; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  the  following  kinds  stood 
through  the  winter  of  1838-9,  in  the  Lewisham  Nursery,  and 
flowered  last  spring  from  February  to  June,  ripening  seed  so 
early  that  a second  crop  flowered  and  ripened  seed,  from  which 
plants  raised  are  at  this  moment,  Nov.  21.,  in  full  bloom.  The 
kinds  alluded  to  are : Nemophila  insignis,  Collinsfa  bicolor, 
Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Lasthenia  glabrata,  Clark/ff  pulchella, 
Leptosiphon  densiflbrum,  Gib'«  tricolor,  G.  capittita,  Phac^lia 
tanacetifblia,  and  several  sorts  of  ffinothiira  and  of  Coreopsis. 
By  having  the  beds  of  a flower-garden  small  (and  we  prefer 
small  circles  of  different  sizes,  arranged  in  groups,  so  as  to  form 
reffular  or  irregular  figures,  according  to  the  situation),  and 
sowing  only  one  kind  of  flower  in  a bed,  a splendid  display  of 
flowers  may  be  produced  and  maintained  through  the  floral  months 
at  very  little  expense.  We  wish  much  that  the  provincial  hor- 
ticultural societies  would  offer  premiums  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  new  annuals  cultivated  by  cottagers ; and  also  for  the 
greatest  number  of  flowers  in  blossom  in  a cottager’s  garden,  at 
one  time,  in  each  of  the  floral  months.  This  would  lead  to  a 
cheap  and  easy  nieans  of  giving  a splendour  to  the  cottager’s 
front  garden  which  it  has  never  yet  had,  even  highly  enriched 
ns  it  now  is,  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  As 
the  Californian  annuals  ripen  their  seeds  so  freely  and  abun- 
dantly, were  they  generally  cultivated  by  cottagers,  many  of  the 
kinds  would  soon  become  naturalised  in  our  woods,  hedges,  and 
road-sides,  so  as  perhaps  ultimately  to  be  ranked  by  the  authors 
of  British  floras  as  indigenous  plants.  The  taste  for  annuals, 
among  the  cultivators  of  flower-gardens  generally,  has  been  not 
a little  increased  during  the  past  year,  by  the  publication  of 
The  Ladies'  Flffwer-Gat^en  of  Ornamental  Annuals,  a work  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  proportionate  success,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  (p.  88  ),  and  shall  recur  to  again  in  the 
course  of  the  present  article. 

Horticulture.  — So  few  new  fruits  or  culinary  vegetables  have 
been  introduced  in  the  com'se  of  the  year,  that  Mr.  Thompson 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  furnish  us  with  a Report,  which, 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
kindly  permits  him  to  do ; extending  the  same  permission  also 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  with  reference  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
most  interesting  horticultural  subject  which  has  come  under 
our  observation  in  the  course  of  the  year  is,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing fruit  trees  by  Mr.  Barron,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and  more 
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especially  peach  trees  (see  p.  460.)-  We  saw  the  gardens  at 
Elvastoii  Castle  in  May  (see  p.  458. )i  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember. At  the  latter  period  the  peaches  were  ripe  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  trees,  where  they  received  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  reflected  from  the  tiles  with  which  the 
border  was  covered  to  the  width  of  4 ft. ; while  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  the  fruit  was  quite  hard.  The  difference  in 
the  period  of  ripening  between  the  fruit  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
at  the  top  of  the  tree,  is  found  by  Mr.  Barron  to  vary  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather.  The  pavement  of 
tiles,  which  is  laid  under  the  roots,  is  not,  as  we  might  suppose, 
laid  down  before  the  trees  are  planted,  but  after  they  have 
made  three  or  four  years’  growth.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  half  that  part  of  the  border  which  the  roots  occupy  is 
lifted  up,  and  the  tiles  introduced  beneath  the  roots  at  the  depth 
of  about  18  in.  from  the  surface;  and  the  fourth  year  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  roots  are  lifted  and  paved  under  in  the  same 
manner.  By  not  paving  before  planting  the  trees,  the  latter  grow 
much  quicker,  from  having  a greater  supply  of  moisture.  Mr. 
Barron  follows  exactly  tlie  same  plan  with  the  dwarf  trees 
planted  in  his  borders,  paving  under  each,  after  they  have  been 
between  three  and  four  years  planted,  a space  12  ft.  by  8 ft.,  and 
training  the  head  of  the  tree  by  means  of  cords,  which  tie  one 
branch  to  another,  into  a pyramid  about  10  ft.  high,  and  about 
these  dimensions  at  the  base.  In  all  this  Mr.  Barron  proceeds 
on  the  principle,  that,  to  make  the  most  you  can  of  a tree,  you 
must  have  aS  complete  a command  over  the  roots  as  you  have 
over  the  branches.  Exactly  the  same  principle  will  apply  in 
the  culture  of  flowers,  which,  to  produce  a maximum  of  flowers 
with  a minimum  of  leaves,  must  be  planted  in  shallow  soil,  on  a 
dry  bottom,  by  which,  in  wet  seasons,  they  will  not  run  to  leaves 
and  stems;  and  in  extraordinarily  dry  seasons,  should  they  not 
produce  leaves  and  stems  enough,  they  can  be  watered.  The 
de))lh  of  the  beds  of  flower-gardens,  and  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  are  as  great  enemies  to  the  production  of  flowers,  as  the 
common  shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  beds  are  to  their  artisti- 
cal  beauty.  To  return  to  horticulture,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that,  viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  Mr.  Barron  never 
crops  his  borders. 

Agrieulturc.  — The  English  Agricultural  Society  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  as  being  now  firmly  established.  The  Highland 
Society  has  been,  if  possible,  more  than  usually  active  during 
the  year,  and  is  erecting  a spacious  building  for  a museum, 
library,  &c.,  in  Edinburgh,  which  will  cost  upwards  of  6000/., 
independently  of  furniture.  At  their  Inverness  meeting,  some 
very  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  tile- 
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draining,  wliich  we  have  reported  in  p.  626.  In  England,  local 
agricultural  societies  seem  to  be  on  the  increase ; a very  grati- 
fying circumstance,  since  there  is  scarcely  an  art  practised  in 
England  that  is  in  such  a rude  state  as  agriculture  in  the  cen- 
tral counties.  As  a proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  a report  in 
the  Gardener’s  Gazette  (No.  149.  p.  714  ),  of  what  took  place 
at  the  Gravesend  and  Rochester  Agricultural  Society,  by  which 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  Kent  the  prejudices  against  two-horse 
ploughs  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  though  the  work 
of  one  of  these  ploughs  was  allowed  to  be  as  well  done  as  that  of 
any  other,  yet  a worthy  yeoman  “ offered  to  bet  5/.,  that  the  half- 
acre ploughed  by  the  two-horse  plough  on  that  day,  did  not 
grow  so  much  wheat  and  straw  as  the  one  which  adjoined  it, 
and  which  had  been  ploughed  by  a four-horse  plough,”  and 
the  bet  was  taken,  to  be  decided  next  year.  It  may  readily 
be  conceived  from  this,  that  Rochester  is  a very  fit  neighbour- 
hood for  the  operations  of  a “ National  Agricultural  Educational 
Society,”  of  which  a prospectus  has  been  sent  us,  which  pro- 
poses to  establish  a school  in  Kent  for  100  boys.  In  different 
parts  of  England  we  observe  that  former  agricultural  societies 
have  revived,  or  new  ones  been  instituted. 

In  Gloucestershire,  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Ducie,  an  Example 
Farm  is  being  established  under  the  direction  of  His  Lordship’s 
steward,  Mr.  Morton,  the  intelligent  author  of  an  excellent 
Treatise  On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils,  reviewed  in 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  151.  The  extent  of  this  example  farm  is  about  250 
acres,  and  the  soil  and  exposure  are  about  the  average  of  those 
of  the  whole  estate;  so  that  this  farm  will  present  a fair  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  agriculture  considered  by  Mr.  Morton  as  best 
adapted  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  part  of  Gloucestershire. 
The  implements,  horses,  and  men  have  been  obtained  from 
Stirlingshire,  through  Messrs.  Drummond  the  eminent  seedsmen. 
Mr.  Morton  expresses  in  his  book  a wish  that  “ a chain  of  ex- 
ample farms  were  established  upon  the  various  geological  forma- 
tions throughout  the  country ; ” and  we  trust  the  example  shown 
by  Lord  Ducie  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  something  of  this 
kind  by  other  great  landed  proprietors.  The  papers  on  agri- 
culture in  this  Magazine  are  necessarily  few,  because  we  limit  our- 
selves to  taking  such  views  of  the  progress  of  the  art  as  we  think 
may  be  useful  to  gardeners.  Among  the  latest  improvements 
may  be  noticed  the  introduction  of  Madia  sativa  as  an  oil-plant 
(p.  142.),  and  some  new  varieties  of  wheat  (p.  23.  and  24.). 
Madia  sativa  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  great 
success,  in  Suffolk,  and  a valuable  oil  has  been  produced  from  it, 
as  will  appear  in  a liiture  communication. 

Pural  Architecture. — A considerable  stimulus  seems  to  be 
given  to  rural  architecture  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country 
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which  have  been  penetrated  by  railroads ; doubtless  from  the 
science  and  beauty  displayed  in  the  numerous  bridges,  viaducts, 
station-iiouses,  &c.,  required  by  this  new  mode  of  communication. 
These  examples  are  not  only  seen  by  proprietors,  who  have  oc- 
casion to  build  on  their  estates,  but  by  the  carpenters  and  masons 
who  are  employed  in  country  buildings,  and  on  whom  they  na- 
turally make  a much  stronger  impression  than  designs  in  books. 
Besides,  many  of  these  carpenters  and  masons  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  alluded  to;  and  they 
must  consequently  have  acquired  an  improved  knowledge  of 
construction,  with  an  ambition  of  carrying  this  knowledge  into 
practice,  which  nothing  but  a combination  of  similar  circum- 
stances could  have  produced.  At  the  same  time,  this  practical 
mode  of  obtaining  knowledge  and  taste,  the  better  fits  the  mind 
for  acquiring  ideas  from  books  ; because  it  renders  the  mind  of 
a practical  carpenter  or  builder  nearer  on  a level  with  those  of 
the  authors  of  these  books,  than  it  could  have  been  if  he  had 
never  gone  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  his  business.  Among 
the  details  of  rural  architecture  which  occur  to  us  as  best  worth 
recommending  is,  the  cottage  window  described  in  p.  438. 
which,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  and  as  combining  at  the 
same  time  a sufficient  power  of  ventilation,  is,  we  think,  un- 
equalled. The  stay-bar  for  windows,  doors,  and  gates,  described 
in  p.  439.,  is  also  an  excellent  invention,  deserving  of  general 
introduction.  The  lodge-gate  fastening  described  and  figured 
in  p.  442.  is  a humane  improvement,  arguing  a degree  of  feeling 
for  and  attention  to  servants  and  other  dependants,  which,  we 
believe,  is  not  more  conducive  to  their  happiness,  than  it  is  to 
that  of  their  masters  who  sympathise  with  them.  In  the  de- 
scription of  Redleaf  (p.  353.),  will  be  found  two  plans  of  work- 
men’s cottages,  at  once  commodious  and  highly  picturesque ; 
and  the  various  farm  buildings  described  in  the  article  on  Mr. 
Harrison’s  cottage  at  Cheshunt  (p.  633.),  contain  many  valu- 
able ideas  for  new  arrangements.  The  Highland  Society  has 
recently  taken  up  the  subject  both  of  cottages  and  cottage  gar- 
dens, in  consequence  of  which  some  improvement  in  this  depart- 
ment of  rural  architecture  and  scenery  may  be  expected  in 
Scotland,  where  it  has  long  been  very  much  wanted.  VVe  might 
mention  here  a variety  of  improvements  in  the  fittings  up  and 
furniture  of  cottage  villas,  which  we  have  recently  observed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ; but,  as  they  would  occupy  too 
much  room,  and  would  not  be  altogether  in  place  in  this  Maga- 
zine, we  reserve  them  for  a more  fit  opportunity. 

In  Domestic  Economy  we  have  one  very  great  improvement 
to  notice;  this  is  the  invention  of  Fuller’s  Ice-box,  which  will 
at  once  be  a considerable  saving  to  those  who  have  ice-houses 
of  their  own,  and  will  enable  those  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
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ice  who  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  afford  the  expense. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  our  account  of  this  invention  in 
p.  654.  The  next  improvement  we  shall  notice,  is  one  which 
has  been  introduced  nearly  half  a century,  but  which,  strange 
to  say,  has  made  but  very  little  progress  compared  with  its  great 
merits.  This  is  the  Roasting  Oven,  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Strutt  of  Derby ; and  of  which  we  have  lately  seen 
one  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  which  has  been  in  daily 
use  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ; saving  much  labour  and  fuel, 
and  roasting  every  description  of  meat  in  a manner  superior  to 
an  open  fire.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  describe  this  oven, 
as  we  have  done  so  in  our  Encjjc.  of  Cotl.  Arch.  ; but  shall 
rather  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  ironmonger, 
Derby,  who  fits  up  these  ovens  for  10/.  10s.,  including  all  ex- 
penses, except  carriage  and  travelling;  and  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
ironmonger.  Great  Russell  Street,  Rloomsbury,  wlio  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  fitting  them  up  occasionally  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neigh bourhootl.  An  economical  hot-closet  is  described 
in  p.  447.,  and  an  improvement  on  Arnott’s  Stove  is  noticed  in 
p.  446. ; the  greatest  improvement  in  this  stove,  however,  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Jeakes,  Great  Russell  Street,  who,  by  placing 
it  within  a case  and  introducing  fresh  air,  has  rendered  it  ef- 
fective in  ventilating,  as  well  as  in  heating.  Dr.  Arnott  himself 
has  also  made  some  improvements  in  this  stove  ; but,  though  we 
have  examined  those  recently  erected  under  his  direction  in  the 
Custom-House,  they  do  not  appear  to  us,  even  on  the  large 
scale  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  Long  Room  of  that  build- 
ing, to  give  sufficient  ventilation.  In  short,  ihis  is  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Strutt  in  his 
cockle  stove,  by  which  fresh  air  heated  to  a proper  temperature 
is  continually  introduced.  This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
by  smoke,  on  a large  scale  ; and  by  Mr.  Jeakes,  in  his  improve- 
ment on  Arnott’s  stove,  by  smoke  on  a small  scale ; while,  by 
Mr.  Manby  and  others,  it  is  effected  by  hot  water.  In  the 
case  of  small  houses  this  plan  is  unsuitable,  and  perhaps  Ar- 
nott’s stove,  as  improved  by  Jeakes,  will  be  found  preferable ; 
but,  in  all  large  houses,  a cockle  or  hot-water  apparatus  placed 
on  the  cellar  floor,  and  the  heated  air  admitted  into  the  hall  and 
staircase,  are  all  that  is  required  for  comfort.  This  has  been  ably 
shown  by  a philosophic  writer  in  the  Architectural  Magazine, 
who  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  houses  in  Britain,  which 
we  hope  shortly  to  be  able  fully  to  descril)e.  We  have  examined 
the  Chunk  Stove,  a contrivance  closely  allied  to  a stove  described 
in  the  Mechanics  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  p.  81.,  and  to  Kirkwood’s 
Stove,  which,  as  being  suitable  to  small  green-houses,  we  intend 
to  describe  in  our  next  Number.  Various  other  improvements 
in  close  stoves  and  open  fire  places  have  also  been  examined 
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by  us,  hut  we  do  not  tliink  any  of  them  wortli  especial  recom- 
mendation. Wriglu’s  Kitchen- Range,  which  is  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  Arthur  Street,  London  Bridge,  has  the  fireplace 
enclosed  in  talc,  so  that  no  dust  can  possibly  escape  into  the 
room,  and  yet  the  heat  passing  through  the  talc  is  found  suf- 
ficient to  roast  meat.  We  mention  inventions  of  this  kind 
merely  to  show  the  reader  that  we  endeavour  to  see  and  ex- 
amine every  thing  in  domestic  economy  and  architecture,  as  well 
as  in  gardening,  that  pretends  to  be  an  improvement,  though  any 
thing  that  is  likely  to  prove  permanently  so  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

On  Gardening  and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries 
we  have  little  to  offer.  We  have  noticed,  under  tlie  head  of 
North  Amerion  (p.  38.  and  528.),  and  also  in  p.  625.,  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  which  gardening  is  making  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  In  France,  agriculture  seems  to  be  advancing  more 
than  horticulture  ; but  M.  Tripet- Leblanc,  whose  visit  toEng- 
land,  in  company  with  that  much  respected  botanist  and  vege- 
table physiologist,  M.  Poiteau,  we  have  noticed  in  p.  570.,  assures 
us  that  there  now  exists  a great  taste  in  Paris  for  fforist’s  flowers; 
and  by  letters  from  MM.  Soulange-Bodin  and  Vilmorin,  we 
learn  that  the  export  of  camellias  from  the  ports  of  France  to 
North  America  has  considerably  increased,  since  the  navigation 
by  steam  was  established  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
In  Germany,  and  more  especially  at  Berlin  and  in  Vienna, 
botany  and  horticulture  continue  to  be  favourite  pursuits. 
We  have  noticed  (p.  625.)  that  Count  Harrach,  an  accom- 
plished nobleman,  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  gardening 
in  Germany,  has  lately  been  in  England  collecting  rare  plants, 
and  procuring  a design  for  a palace  which  he  is  about  to  build 
on  one  of  his  extensive  estates  in  Bohemia.  For  the  pro- 
gress of  gardening  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  In- 
dia, we  must  refer  to  onr  Table  of  Contents  (p.  vii.).  Judging 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  Sydney  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  (p.  473.),  there  is  a considerable  taste  there  for  garden- 
ing ; and  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  new  settlements  of 
South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since^ 
the  admirable  principle  on  which  these  colonies  are  founded 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  an  old  country  with  the  great 
and  almost  unlimited  resources  of  a new  one.  Of  all  the  dif- 
ferent j)arts  of  the  world  to  which  natives  of  Britain  can  emi- 
grate, we  know  of  none  that  presents  advantages  of  climate, 
soil,  and  political  arrangements  equal  with  those  asserted  to  be 
possessed  by  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  stream  of 
new  plants  which  is  annually  pouring  into  Euiope  from  Aus- 
tralia does  not  appear  to  abate  ; for  we  have  lately  b6en  kindly 
shown,  by  Captain  Mangles,  dried  specimens  of  many  new  and 
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be.iutifiil  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  not  yet  either  named  or  in- 
troduced, which  he  has  received  from  his  correspondents  at  the 
Swan  River  and  other  settlements.  Many  of  these  will  be 
found  described  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  Appendix  to  the  Botanical  Re- 
gister-, mentioned  below. 

Garden  Literature.  — A variety  of  useful  publications  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  the  Serturn  Orchidaceurn 
of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  the  Orchidacea;  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
of  Mr.  Bateman,  continue  to  be  the  most  splendid.  Ranking 
with  these  works  in  artistical  merit,  but  addressed  to  a much 
more  extensive  class  of  readers,  is  the  Ladies'  Floxvcr-Gardetr  of 
Ornamental  Annuals,  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  already  mentioned  (p.  88. 
and  723.).  This  work  is  the  commencement  of  a series,  which 
is  intended  to  include  one  volume  of  hardy  annuals  (now  nearly 
completed) ; one  of  hardy  biennials ; one  of  hardy  bulbs,  tubers, 
corms,  &c. ; two  or  more  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  ; one  of 
garden  roses;  one  of  hardy  shrubs;  one  of  hardy  trees  ; one  or 
more  of  green-house  plants  ; and  one  or  more  of  hot-house  plants. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  each  of  these  volumes  will  be, 
that  several  figures  will  be  grouped  together  on  the  same  plate  ; 
in  consecpience  of  which,  the  purchaser  obtains  figures  of  a much 
greater  number  of  plants  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
book,  than  in  any  other  work  whatever.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  by  the  kinds  most  nearly  allied  being  placed  together  on 
the  same  plate,  their  distinctive  differences  are  better  recognised, 
and  that  the  purchaser  will  find  at  one  view  all  the  plants  of 
the  same  habit,  which  may  be  grown  together.  Each  volume 
will  be  distinct,  and  quite  complete  in  itself ; so  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  a small  garden  need  not  encumber  himself  with  any 
green-house  or  hot-house  plants  ; nor  the  florist  who  wishes  to 
grow  plants  in  pots,  with  any  that  are  only  fit  for  an  open 
garden  ; while  the  possessor  of  the  whole  work  will  have  a 
greater  number  of  figures  of  ornamental  plants,  than  he  could 
obtain  at  the  same  cost,  and  in  the  same  space,  in  any  other 
work  whatever.  The  object  of  this  series  of  works  is  to 
popularise  botany  and  ornamental  gardening ; and,  from  the 
very  superior  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up,  and  the  very  low 
price  at  which  they  are  sold,  they  can  hardly  fail  of  the  intended 
effect. 

We  may  here  mention  a work  which  we  intend  to  produce, 
nearly  allied  to  the  above.  It  will  contain  coloured  plates,  in 
groups,  of  all  the  plants  in  the  world  that  have  been  described  by 
botanists,  arranged  according  to  their  natural  orders,  giving  a 
group  of  plants  belonging  to  each  order,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
accomplished  from  documents  accessible  in  London  or  Paris. 
There  are  others,  we  are  aware,  who  could  produce  such  a book 
better  than  ourselves ; and,  if  Professor  Lindley,  Royle,  or  Hen- 
VoL.  XV.  — No.  117.  3 c 
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slow,  will  undertake  such  a work,  we  will  with  pleasure  relinquish 
our  intention.  Should  they  not  do  so,  we  shall  make  a com- 
mencement as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  One  work  which 
has  been  commenced  during  the  year,  we  must  very  strongly  re- 
commend to  our  botanical  readers.  It  is  an  Appendix  to  Edwards’s 
Botanical  Register,  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  will  consist  of  a com- 
plete alphabetical  and  systematical  index  of  names,  synonymes, 
and  matter  adjusted  to  the  present  state  of  systematic  botany; 
and,  as  a book  of  reference,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  botanical 
cultivator,  no  less  than  to  the  man  of  science.  Our  new  edition 
of  Repton’s  Works  on  Landscape-Gardening  and  Garden- Archi- 
tecture, already  referred  to  in  this  summary,  is  the  only  work 
on  landscape-gardening  which  has  appeared  during  this  or 
the  last  year ; and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  prove  a valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  every  reading  gardener.  As  an  elementary 
book,  Dr.  Lindley’s  Ladies'  Botany,  abridged  by  himself,  may 
be  recommended  in  the  strongest  terms  to  all  classes  of  persons  ; 
as  may  VV'estwood’s  Entomologist’s  Text  Book,  and  Ingpen’s 
Instructions  for  Collecting  and  Rearing  British  Insects. 

Obituary.  — Several  very  excellent  gardeners  and  practical 
botanists  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  loss  of  Mr. 
liunneman  (p.  208.)  will  be  felt  by  botanists  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  As  one  of  the  most  magnificent  patrons  of  gardening, 
and  a truly  excellent  man,  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
in  a botanical  point  of  view,  ns  connected  with  some  useful  and 
ornamental  works  on  agricultural  grasses,  and  on  heaths,  wil- 
lows, and  coniferous  plants. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  VOLUME. 
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